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PPvEFAl'ORY NOTE 


J TTTLE iioed Ik^ said by Avay of i)i‘(‘fn<‘e to this Lite of ]\[r. Gladstono. 

Tlie CMlitor iiiay. howovoi*, call attention to the fact that the vohinio 
is the Avork of many different liands, and that writei s have been seleeted 
Avho had s])ec*ial means of dealing? aiithoritativtOy Avitli jjartienlar aspects 
of Mr. (dadstone's many-sided life and eliaraeter. One of the contri- 
l)ntioiis — that Avhieh dc'als Avitli Mr. Gladstone's Home Lib' is anonymous. 
The reader may r(*st satisfied that it is from a. thorongJily authoritative 
source. 

Great care has been taken in ])rei)arin^ this M(*moir to trace the 
beginnings of INIr. fdadstone's imblic careei*, both at the Oxfoi’d Xbiiou 
and in the House of Commons, and many facts of iiiter(\st bearing 
upon the t)])eiiing of his life as a i)ublic man are now for the first time 
made known to the Avorld. 

The main portion of tin* political narrative is from the pen of 
Mr. F. W. Hirst. That gentleman has devoted si)ocial study to the 
history of the Gladstoniaii ora, and to him belongs the chief credit for 
the fulness of this attempt to tell the story of Mr. Gladstone’s life as 
a iiolitical leader and statesinau. 
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MR. GLADSTONEl’S CHARACTER AND CAREER: A 
GENERAL APPRECIATION. 


Four Times ITimc Miiiistor Leii^yth of Service Not a Prime Minister by Accident- 
Early Recojzinit ion of his (Ireatness— First Meeting with Miss Catherine (Jlynne— A 
Tribut(‘ from Bishop AVilberforce— A (ireat Cliurchman Chanpjes of Opinion Due to 
Mental (Growth The Versatility of liis Genius- -Bis Social Chanr>— Out-of-thc-Way 
Kno^^led^e- Absorbing Literary Interests - Friendship with Tennyson— Talk on 
Public Adairs— Diary of an Evenings Conversation -Promptitude in Literary 
Matters - The Ship-owner and the Chancellor of the Exchequer - - Courtesy 
and Humility — Inllexibility and Sternness -An Imperious Leader--Testimony of 
Mr. Childers and Mr. Forster — Eiithusia.sin and Impetuosity — The Devotion of 
Immediate Adherents— His Ascendency over the Masses - His Knowledge of Mankind 
-His Love for and Faitli in Humanity- A Member of Grillioii’s: Lord Houghton's 
Poetical Celebration of a Dinner in Solitude -Artistic Tasters— Forming a Library™ 
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Sense of Honour— Hatred of Ojquession - Rebuking Lord l^almerston— His Eloquence: 
The Speec h on the Bradlaugh Relief Bill ; Expository Power -His Splendid Intrepidity. 

HIE statue which coiiitiieiuorates the career and the 
fame of l^ord lleacoiisfield in AVestininster Abbey 
states, ill addition to his name, only 
the fact tliat he was twice Prime pour Times 
Minister of England. None can doubt Minister, 

that in this fact lies an iriesistible . 
claim to a place in the great central shrine of the 
British race. But the man whose life we are about 
to I’ccord possessed a still higher claim than that of 
his old rival to the reverence and admiration of his 
fellcm'-countrymeii. Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister 
of the Queen and ruler of the Bidtish Empire not 
twice, but four times. It is a unique distinction, and 
it is probable that centuries will elapse before anyone 
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can divide it with him. To have been the head of four different Adminis- 
trations, and thus to have been the ruler of the Empire for no inconsider- 
able number of years, is to have attained a distinction such as not even 
the greatest of his predecessors enjoyed, and to have secured a place in 
English history which not even the most envious of his detractors could 
pretend to belittle. 

But, unique as is the fact that Mr. Gladstone was four times Prime 
Minister, it is scarcely so remarkable as the length of time during which 
he served his country in places of high authority. For 
Length of Service, more than sixty years he sat in the House of Commons, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that for at least half 
that term he was the leading figures in that assemblage, the man of greatest 
influence and authority among the Commoners of England. For more 
than half a century he was a member of the Piivy Council ; that is to 
say, he was one of the select few from whom the lailers of the British 
Empire ai*e chosen ; and throughout his public life, from the days of his 
youth onwards to his venerable age, he was at all times a man of mark. 
Men miglit agree with him or dilTer from him; they might admire his 
brilliant talents or quarrel with some of his special idiosym^rasics ; but 
no one ever ventured to dispute the fact that from the moment of his 
entrance uix)n public life he was one of the most conspicuous figures 
upon the stage, always an interesting figure and at times the cynosuie 
of eveiy eye. 

It was not, however, merely in respect of official experience and length 
of service that Mr. Gladstone’s career was uni(|ue. Ho did not, it is true, 
i-ival Mr. Disraeli in what may be described as the pictur- 
Not a escpieness of his personal struggle. Disraeli rose from the 
Prime Minister desk in a lawyer’s office to the highest place of honour in 
toy Accident. land. Mr. Gladstone had to pass through no such 

personal struggle in his earliest days as that which dis- 
tinguished the career of his great rival; but, on the other hand, he was 
not born among the governing classes, nor did he rise to eminence by 
virtue of private influence and patronage. Many men have become Prime 
Ministers by something like accident. Most men have risen to that great 
I)ost as the direct result of the circumstances in which they were placed, 
rather than through any special individual merit of their own. But Mr. 
Gladstone, when he began public life, was merely the son of a successful 
middle-class man, and the splendid position which he secured was, won 
purely by his own personal merit and force of character. 

As we look back upon that brilliant career, the most 
Early Recognition remarkable fact that strikes us is the way in which Mr. 
of Ills Greatness. Gladstone was marked out by his contemporaries, almost 
from his boyhood, for the position which he eventually 
obtained, the Premiership of an English Government and of the English 
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race. When men become great there are always to be found those ho lay 
claim to having jn-edicted their greatness before it was s(‘en by tlu^ outer 
world, and the world knows how much value, as a ride, to attach to 
these post-dated ijroiihecies. But there is no room ior doubt as to the 
predictions which aceompanic^d Mr. Gladstone from his eai'lit'st years 
onwards to the moment when the hopes he had excited weri‘ realised. 
At Eton his schoolfellows, with juvenile enthusiasm, Jiailed him as the 
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future light of the senate, Avhile at Oxford he made one memorable 
speech in the Union— cuiiously cjiough a si>eech in opposition to the 
Beforni Bill — which di’CAV from his contemporary, Bishop Wordsworth, 
the /ieclaration that he felt ‘‘ no less sure than of my own existence 
that Gladstone, our then Chi'istchiirch undeigraduate, woidd one day 
rise to be Prime Minister of England.” 

It would be easy to cite a score of similai* predictions iihich Aveitj 
made at a time when he was standing upon the bare threshold of public 
hf©; but there is only one othei* illusti’ation of the extraoidiuary con- 
fidence in his future with which he insxiired those Avho were brought in 
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contact with him that need be mentioned here. A good many years ago 
the present writer had the privilege of hearing from Mrs. Gladstone an 
account of her first meeting with her illustrious husband. Mrs. Gladstone, 
then Miss Catherine Glynne, was travelling in Italy with her brother, 
Stephen Glynne. It happened that at the same time Mr. Gladstone was 
in the same country in attendance upon a sister who was in very deli- 
cate health. One day at Florence Miss Glynne and her brother passed a 
young man who was sitting on a low wall by the side of the road. 
He bowed to Mr. Stephen Glynne, who returned the salutation. Miss 
Glynne immediately asked her brother who “the very handsome young 
man” was whom he had recognised. “Don’t you know him?” was the 
reply. “That is young Gladstone, the member for Newark, and the man 
who, everybody says, will one day be Prime Minister of England.” This 
story, which I heard from the lips of the distinguished lady herself, is 
proof as strong as could be desired of the fact that Mr. Gladstone was 
thus marked out from his youth to fill a conspicuous and lofty position 
in the life of his country. 

It is noticeable that from his very earliest years he was surrounded 
by a band of admirers not less ardent, though less numerous, than that 
which followed him when he became the leader of a party. He always 
had around him a number of friends who believed in him, admired 
him, trusted him, with a confidtmee and an enthusiasm which were 
apparently boundless. lie w'as always regarded by these friends not so 
much as a man who was certain to get on in life and to achieve fame 
for himself, but as a man who would do gieat things for his country, 
and for the special causes in which he Avas interested. 

Nor were they obscui'e or foolish l^eoplo wlio had this feeling with 
regard to Mr. Gladstone. Arthur Hallam, Bishop Wilberforce, Bishop 
Wordsworth, Lord Aberdeen were amongst them. They were, in short, 
men who knew much of the world, and were Tvell able to judge indi- 
vidual character. That such men should have united in their esteem of 
the overmastering qualities of their friend is a remarkable fact. It helps 
to explain the hold which Mr. Gladstone secured in the House of 
Commons directly he entered it, and in society as soon as his work in 
Pailiament began to be talked of out of doors. It must not be supposed 
that this fervent admiration of his early friends had reference exclusively 
or even chiefly to his intellectual endowments. On the 
Genius and contrary, it is noticeable that in some of the earliest 
cnaracter« tributes paid to him by his contemporaries it was his 
character rather than his abilities which seemed to com- 
mand the highest admiration. “Noble as ever,” says Bishop Wilberforce, 
recording in his diary a talk with Mr. Gladstone; and again he writes, 
though at a later period, “You have in Mr. Gladstone a man of the 
highest and noblest principle, who has shown unmistakably that he is 
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ready to sacrifice every personal aim for what he has set before himself 
as a high object.” From a hundred other quarters the same testimony 
may be secured. Mr. Gladstone dazzled his schoolfellows and his comrades 
at college by his genius, but he attracted them still more by the merits 
of his character. One of them notes that he was, when at Oxford, a 
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habitiml reader of the Bible ; another testifies to the fact that, even as 
a boy at Eton, he was noted for the purity of his thoughts and his life. 

It is perhaps not surprising in these circumstances that his friends in 
his earliest days looked upon him as the man who was likely to be the 
great champion, not of a political party, but of the cause of religion in 
this country. His devotion to the Church, though his theological opinions 
I)assed through many phases before they became settled in the form which 
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fact of this 


they took in the prime of his career, was always intense. Whether as an 
Evangelical during his days at homo and at the University, or as a High 
Churchman in later years, his attachment to the Church 
of England was that of a son ready to offer up everything 
of his own on her behalf. Indeed, no one can understand 
the character of Mr. Gladstone who does not realise the 
intense and almost passionate devotion to the Church of 
England wliicli lay at the very root of his character, and which, down 
to his very latest iiour, coloured all the acts of his public life. We are 
going to tell the story of the life of a great statesman, but the reader 
must never lorget that it is also the life of a great Churchman. 

Looking back upon Mr. Gladstone's career, no one can fail to be struck 
by the fact that in his early days he figured as the opponent of almost 
Jill the causes of which in later life he was the ardent 
cliampion. Mention has been made of that speech against 
the Whig Reform Bill in the Oxford Union that led 
Bishop Wordsworth to predict that he would become 
Prime Minister. He was opposed to the opening of Uni- 
versities to Dissenters, seeing innumerable evils in the abolition of tests; 
he was the ardent defender of the Church in Ireland until he saw with 


Changes of 
Opinion due to 
dental Growth. 


grief that, although it was a church in name, its spirit had waxed faint 
and its efforts luui become feeble. IVIacaulay had desci*ibed him very early 
in life as the rising hoiDe of the stern and unbending Tories of his time, 
and this was long the popular conception of his character. It follows 
that, to the superficial observer, it Avoidd seem that no man has ever 
been more inconsistent than Mr. Gladstone, and that his later career was 
a direct and flagrant contradiettion of the princi})los whi(,*h he iirofessed 
-at the outset of his public life. Yet tlie reader of these pages will find 
that this is jiot, after all, the truth about Mr. Gladstone. He will find 
for one thing tliat in all the mental changes which he underwent there 
"was none that Avas dictated to him by any sense of his oavii self-interest. 
He Avill find, on the contrary, that not a few of those changes Avere 
forced upon hi]n by the stern i>rocesses of intellectual conviction; that 
he was paiiKid to the heart at having to part Avith old con Auctions, and 
to substitute ii(;w ones for them, and that moi'e than once he had to 
pay a very heavy price, not merely in popularity, but in actual position, 
for the change of opinion which he was too honest to conceal from 
the Avorld. 

Talking ono day with BishoxA Wilberforce, he told that distinguished 
prelate that his sympathies Avere Avith the Conservatives, though his 
opinions Avere Avith the Liberals. This remark, made nearly fifty years 
ago, remained true to the very end of his days. At the time of his death, 
it was said that in him the last real Conservative had passed away. 
Intense devotion to old causes, old traditions, and old institutions was 
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always one of the salient features of his character. But along with this 
sympathy with and love for the past, and the things that belonged to 
the past, there was that overmastering sense of truth which led him to 
submit himself to the irresistible processes of logic when once he had 
become convinced that the day of the old things had passed by, and 
that the welfare of his country demanded that he should turn to the 
things which were new. His changes, his inconsistencies, as men call 
them, were, in fact, no more than the evidences of his growth, of the 
development of his mind, and of its power of absorbing new ideas. None 
the less, it must be confessed that among the many remarkable features 
of this remarkable man, the vicissitudes which he underwent^ in the 
opinions he professed are not the least noticeable. They must always 
make his career one of special interest to the student of human nature, 
and to those who desire to acquaint themselves with the hidden processes 
of a great mind. 

If his official career was unique, and if the general consensus of 
opinion as to his future at the time when he stood upon the threshold 
of life was almost unprecedented, there was another 
feature of his life which was not less noteworthy. This Versatile 
may be described as the versatility of his genius. The Genius, 
world knows Mr. Gladstone as a great political leader 
whose eloquence for half a century swayed the House of Commons and 
inspired the mass of his fellow countrymen with enthusiasm on behalf 
of his political purposes. It knows him as a great administrator, under 
whose control some of the most sweeping and some of the most useful 
changes in our institutions have been carried out. It knows him as a 
statesman, who, viewing from a loftier standpoint than that of many 
of his contemporaries the affairs with wdiich he had to deal, could see 
further afield, who w'as quick to sympathise with the victims of oppres- 
sion in all quarters of the globe, and wliose voice and hand brought 
freedom or the hope of justice to nioi*e than one oppressed nationality. 
But those who knew him best are unanimous in declaring that, great 
as he was in the special work to which he devoted his life, he w^ould 
have been no less great if Destiny had called liim into another path. When 
he was at Oxford, it was his desire to take ordei’s and to go into the 
Church. His father’s refusal to allow him to do so gave the world a 
great statesman, but deprived it of a great ecclcsiast and theologian. 
That he would have risen to the highest place in the Church of England 
if he had entered its service no one can doubt ; and many men have 
speculated upon what might have happened within that church if, 
during the past sixty years, it had enjoyed not merely the undying 
affection, but the whole of the time, the intellectual resources, and the 
extraordinary physical and moral energies of such a man as Mr. Gladstone. 
Again, if he had gone to the Bar, he would have become probably 
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the greatest of all Lord Chancellors ; for, with his strong leaning 
towards casuistry, his delight in following subtle logical inquiries and 
deductions, he would unquestionably have secured foi* himself a ijrominent 
place in the ranks of the greatest laAvyers our country has produced. 

If, however, we wish to get some idea of the 
extraoi'd inary diversity of his talents, we have 
only to imagine him in another position, not in 
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one of the learned professions, but following in his father’s footsteps as 
a great Liv(‘ri)ool merchant. If this had been the lot for which he 
was destined by Providence, there are many who believe that he would 
have niade the iifime of (illndstone as renowned in the w^orld of commerce 
as the name of Rothsi*hild is in the world of finance. Not long ago one 
who was intimately ass(K*iated with him in his private and personal 
affairs declared emidiatically that nothing he had ever seen of Mr. 
Gladstone had inspired him with so great an admiration for his 
astounding abilities as the way in which lie had managed his own 
financial concerns, and at a time when they had fallen into some 
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confusion owing to his absorption in public duties, had succeeded in 
setting them once more on a secure and prosperous basis. As statesman, 
theologian, lawyer, merchant, to Avhatever life he might have been 
called, it is abundantly evident that he would have attained no second- 
ary place in it. Even as it is, though his great work was done in the 
ix)litieal arena, he has left behincl him memorials of his knowledge and 
his capacity in almost all these fields. He seems to bo the Admirable 
Crichton of the nineteenth century, and, as such, tlie story of his life 
is one that men of all jiarties and all classes may study with interest 
and profit. 



I'hoto Uilhuan amt (\t , Or/oxL 

THE TOM QVADUANGLE OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


I have said nothing, so far, of another sphere in which Mr. Gladstone 

held a unique position. I refer to the social life of our times, and to 

the personal fascination whicli he was able to exercise 

over a vast nmnber of men and women who, during his ^ 

1 ‘ , . Social ClULrni. 

prolonged life, were brought into contact with him in 

the social circle. Only those who had the i^rivilege of 

knowing Mr. Gladstone iii private life, and who have been under the 

wand of the magician, can rcially understand the extent of his personal 

supremacy, of his extraordinary power of attracting and fascinating all 

■'vho came within the sound of his voice. Every book of memoirs that 
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has been published during the last thirty years in which his name occurs 
bears testimony to this side of his character. In whatever company he 
happened to be he became at once and without effort its central figure. 
Even before he was famous, men listened eagei’ly for the sound of his 
voice, and delighted in his conversation. At Eton and at Oxford the 
young men who were his fellow students made him the centre of their 
intellectual and social life. At Oxford a debating society which he had 
founded came to be called the “Weg.,” not so much in his honour, though 
it was, of course, designed as an honour, as because it enabled its members 
to see a great deal of him and enjoy his conversation freely. In London, 
from 1832 to 1894, his was a name to conjure with by the host who was 
so fortunate as to secure him as a guest. Even during that period of 
eclipse, immediately after the defeat of the Home Rule Bill and his 
Government in 188(), when Society had resolved to punish those whom 
it regarded as traitors by exclusion from its dining-rooms and from social 
intercourse, Mr. Gladstone, though he might well have been regarded 
as the chief offender, was excepted from the general i condemnation. 
There were, it is true, some narrow - minded people who refused to 
make this exception, greatly to their own loss. A certain peeress, the 
mother of a very pronounced political opponent of Mr. Gladstone during 
those yeai's, told the present writer one day that she liad been invited 
to meet the Liberal leader, but had declined to do so because she feared 
that it would compromise her son. Her hostess would not, however, 
take the refusal, and finally succeeded in inducing her to agree to dine 
at the same table as Mr. Gladstone. Slie only consented to do so on 
condition that ste|:)s were taken to prevent her son from hearing of her 
terrible falling away from the true faith of Unionism. The lady had 
told me, witli some perturbation of spirit, of the incident before the 
dinner took place. Meeting her afterwards, I asked her how she had 
enjoyed herself. “Oh,” she said, “I never enjoyed myself so much in 
my life. Mr. Gladstone talked to me nearly the whole time, and though 
I still think him a wretch, he is certainly the most deliglitful wretch 
that ever lived.” 

In his actual company men forgot what they regarded as his sins 
against the classes to which they themselves belonged. Fascinated by 
his brilliant talk, his overpowering earnestness, the extra- 
Out-of-the-way oi’dinary variety and fulness of his information, they 

Knowledge. gave themselves u]) to the enjoyment of that which was 
generally recognised as being one of the great intellectual 
treats of social life during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Nothing was more remarkable in his conversation than the minute character 
of his knowledge of subjects of which it might be supposed that a busy 
man could know nothing. There was no fact which seemed to be too 
small to deserve his notice, none which, having once acquired, he did not 
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forthwith docket and put away in some recess of his memory in order 
that he might use it when it w^as needed. I remember a dinner xiarty at 
which he was seated beside a member of the Vanderbilt family. The 
<?onversation liad turned upon the price of real estate in the City of 
London, and the enormous value of land in the neighbourhood of the 
Bank of England. “You have nothing like that in New York, Mr. 
Vanderbilt,” said Mr. Gladstone turning to the distinguished American ; 

great as New York is, the value of its land is a trifle compared to the 
value of land in the City of London.” Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced, and 
modestly named the highest figure at which he knew land to have been 
sold in his native city. “ 1 beg your pardon,” said Mr. Gladstone instantly, 
“you are mistaken, that is not the highest i)rice.” And forthwith he 
gave the astonislujd millionain' more than one case in which sites in Ne^v 
York had been sold for still larger sums than those that he, wdio might 
be presumed to have more than a ])assing acquaintance with the subject, 
had named. 

On another* oc'casion at a dinner xmrty 
someone made reference 
the asparagus season w 
“It has begun al- 
ready,” said Mr. 

Gladstone; “but only 
the very rich oi* the 
very foolish can en- 
joy it at ])i*esent. 

The best asparagus 
is sold to-day at £2 a 
Imndle.” Mr*s. Glad- 
stone, who was pre- 
sent, was moved to 
say, “How can you 
possibly know that V 
I am sure w^e have 
bought none.” “No, 
iny dear,” w'as his 
irrstant re])ly ; “ but 
when I see a new^ 
thing in the sho])s 1 
always like to in- 
<|uire the i3rice, and 
I went into a shop in 
Piccadilly this morn- 
ing and asked wdiat 

tihe 1‘emarkably fine “ when i see a new thin^q in the shops,” etc. 
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asparajjus they had in the window was selling at.” Truly the old simile 
of the elephant’s trunk w^as not inapplicable to the intellect of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

It was, however, in serious conversation that Mr. Gladstone charmed 
his hearers most. No one who has had the pleasure of listening to him as 
he discoursed of books, of preachers, of historical incidents 
Literary within his oAVii recollection, and of those wider problems 

Interests. Qf ethics and philosophy which he loved to discuss, can 

ever forget the impression made upon them by the out- 
pourings of such a mind. So far as books w^ero concerned, he had loved 
them from his youth. Quite early in his life he had begun to write for 
the Quarterly Review and for other periodicals, and his mind was ever 
on the alert for the appearance of ntuv .stars in the literary firmament. 
In his later days, ^vhcn he had definitely retired from the cares of 
office, he devoted himself to study and to literature 'with the ardour of 
a youth in his teens. But all through his life, even in his busiest moments, 
he had found leisure to keep himself well abreast of the literature of 
the day, and of the thought not merely of England but of Europe. His 
friends declared that lie devoured books rather than icad them, so rapid 
was the process of perusal. But no one Avho has had occasion to discuss 
with him any particular volume could find reason to doubt that he had 
made himself thoroughly master of its contents. 

A characteristic of his ^vas that he vras deeply interested in one thing 
at a particular moment. Far-s])reading as Avere his interests, he alwmys 
had one special object upon wdiich at the moment he concentrated the 
greater part of his attention. Sometimes it Avas a book ; naturally enough 
it Avas more frequently a ijolitical measure or moA^ement. But, what- 
ever it may have been, no one AAho enjoyed the honour of Mr. Gladstone's 
friendship Avas ever loft in doubt as to this favourite topic of the 
hour. Many can doubtless remember how, on the appearance a feAv 
years ago of the “Life of Cardinal Manning,” Mr. Gladstone, having 
read it with his usual avidity, made it for several weeks the chief topic 
of his conversation. No public events sufficed to drive it from his mind. 
It might almost have seemed that this biography, Avilh its interesting 
and remarkable revelations of character and history, was the most 
important event of the day. I remember that chancing at that time to 
meet Mr. Gladstone at a London raihvay station, as he Avas on the point 
of leaving town for HaAvardeii, I found myself instantly involved amid 
the noise and bustle of the place in a discussion uijon the book and 
its merits. 

There was characteristic impetuosity in this fashion of his with regard 
to particular books and topics. It Avas a fashion Avliich has been shared 
by very few men of any position at all, and by none who have been 
called upon to take so great a part in public affairs and in the business 
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of life as that which fell to the lot of Mr. Gladstone. In this respect 
also, therefore, it may be said that his personality was unique. Someone, 
it is to be hoiked, will in due time record for us those conversations the 
far-off memories of which still linger in so many breasts. If that task 
should ever be performed, and Mr. Gladstone should find a satisfactory 
Boswell, the world will begin to understand not so much liis greatness in 
the senate as his ascendency in social and public life. His reading was 
omnivorous, and lie seemed to assimilate everything that he read, trans- 
muting it in the laboratory of his mind and iiouring it fortli in a stream, 
at once copious and lucid, of narrative, opinion, and comment. Thus it 
was that to know him and to be much in his society was to enjoy very 
literally a liberal education. He delighted to talk of his contcmiioraries of 
old days, the great men whom he had known in his youth, or whom he had 
encountered in many different . fields of labour. Nor was there ever any- 
thing more frank and spontaneous than his discussion of these old friends 
and acquaintances. The note of unmistakable sincerity rang through 
all that he had to say of them. No praise, however gi*eat, i*ang falsely 
when it fell from his lips, and where he censured, his hearer felt con- 
vinced that he was speaking that which he believed in his inmost heart, 
and that the severity of his judgments was only tempered by the 
characteristic charity and sympathy with which he legarded all huiiiaii 
imperfections. 

His friendship with Tennyson was one of the features of his life 
which must seem most striking to his friends on looking back. After all, 
a friendship between a Pi’ime Minister and a poet must 
PriendBhip with itself be remarkable, even when both are men of such 
Texmyson. peculiar eminence and distinction. But the friendship 

between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tennyson was not an 
ordinary one. It certainly had nothing in it of the iiatronage which 
would have characterised their relationship a century earlier. Mr. 
Gladstone never spoke of Tennyson except in a tone of profound personal 
humility and deep admiration. With all the ardour of his devotion to 
his own work, he never allowed it to be supposed that he did not perceive 
the superiority of the work in which his old friend was engaged. At 
first sight it might seem that no men could have been more different in 
mental constitution, in ideas, and in sympathies than the Liberal statesman 
and the author of “The Idylls of the King.” Yet the correspondence of 
both testifies that this was not the case. Profn first to last they were 
united by a bond which was that not merely of a common admiration 
but a common affection. Asked one day if Tennyson had formed one of 
the famous deputation which proceeded from the Cambridge Union to 
Oxford in 1829 to maintain the superiority of Shelley's poetry to that of 
Byron, Mr. Gladstone, who had been one of the Oxonians .who received 
the visitors from their fellow University, replied at once, “ Oh dear no I 
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Tennyson was far too nmoli engrossed in his own affairs to trouble Jiiniself 
with questions of that kind. All through his life ho lias made it his 
business to follow his own vocation and to allow nothing to diveit him 
from it, and a good thing for iis and for the 'world 'll is that he ha^ 
do'ne so ! ” 



LOKl) TENNYSON. 


When he was not talking of books and of literaiy fi-iendshipSj. 

nothing ideased Mr. Gladstone more than to discuss some historical 
point lying ju^^t beyond the boiimb^ of his own i>ei‘sonal 
knowledge. Canning Avas one of his favourite toj)ics ; Fox xalk on PuWic 
and the Pitts formed another, and it was <lelightful to hear Affairs, 
one who had himself passed through the great school of 
practical politics, casting the bright ray of his intellect upon careers that 
to most of us had become merged in the dry ))ages of history. Yet it 
was still more delightful when, coining to later days, he talked of public 
affairs in which he had himself played a part, and described with that 
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wonderful frankness and tlioroughness which were characteristics of his 
conversation, many an incident regarding which the public had formed 
an opinion entirely misleading. At such times it seemed as though Mr. 
Gladstone knew nothing of party politics and party distinctions, and he 
would praise and blame his friends and his opponents with an impar- 
tiality that was almost startling. Through it all it was easy to perceive 
that there ran the thread of distinct personal principles, founded upon 
the convictions of a serious and conscientious mind. At this point it may 
not be amiss to transcribe a few notes of an evening’s con- 
Frankness in tiie versation, as they were set down at the moment by the 
Social Circl3. privileged auditor. They will servo to illustrate' what has 
been said as to the astonishing frankness with which 
^Ir, Gladstone was in the habit of expressing himself in the social 
circle. 


“Victoria Hotel, St. Leonards, March 20, 1891. 

“ I came down from town at 3.40 yesterday. At Charing Cross Mr. Gladstone and his 
daughter, Miss Gladstone, also joined the train. Mr. (Uadstone had one of his eyes 
slightly blackened, the result of a fall a few days ago. He had been calling to inquire 
after Lord Granville late at night, and was returning home alone when, In a lonely back 
street in Mayfair, he stumbled and fell. He lay, he says, for fully a minute stunned in 
the road. No one came to his assistance (‘they may have thought I was drunk'), and 
when he rose he found himself much bruised. Mrs. Gladstone, who gave me this account 
of the accident, expressed her delight that nothing about it had got into the newspapers. 
At St. Leonards we went to the Koyal Victoria Hotel, where we were to be the guests 
of Mr. A , with whom Mr. Gladstone was already staying. At dinner the party con- 
sisted simply of Mr. and Mrs. G., Miss G., Mr. A , and myself. The following are 

notes of Mr. G.’s talk 

“ He began by talking of the South Eastern Railway, and the lateness of the train 
that afternoon. Could I tell him why we travelled so slowly during the first part of the 
journey, what were the causes of the delay, etc? I suggested the 

An Evening’s holidays. ‘But the holiday traffic,' said lie, ‘tlie cheap tickets, do not 

Conversation. begin until to-morrow.’ He spoke of Mr. Parnell, and expressed much 
satisfaction when I reported to him that a Liberal Unionist member 
who had just returned from Dublin had told me that Parnell was unmistakably beaten 
in Ireland. After expressing his regret at the injuries to Healy, he went on to say, 
*But nothing that has happened since, nothing that has been done by Mr. Parxiell, has 
made' me change my opinion as to the baseness and meanness of the 
The Parnell conduct of the two Houses in their vote on the report of the Parnell 
Commission. Commission last year. And to think of the House of Lords passing 
such a vote I ' he exclaimed, throwing up his hands : ‘ Good Heavens, 
the House of Lords, of all bodies in the world 1 There has been no act so wicked on 
the part of Parliament since the time of the Stuarts. When the vote was first proposed 
I went to the Speaker, and said to him, “Mr. Speaker, I do not think I shall be able 
to say anything about this resolution, for if I do I shall be bound to use language for 
which you will be bound to commit me to the Clock Tower.” The consequence is that I 
have laid myself open to the charge of saying things outside the House about the 
dignity of Parliament which I dared not say within the House. It is perfectly true. I 
dared not say these things in the House, for if I did say them, it would be the duty 
of the Speaker to commit me, and that would be 'too ridiculous (bursting into laughter). 
Besides, no man has a right to do anything which would tend to add to the difficulties 
or lower the reputation of Parliament.' 

“ He discussed Murray's ‘ Life,* an early copy of which he had received that day. ‘ Mr. 
Mui’iny has asked me to write about it, and I suppose I must, for 1 believe I am the 
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only mail left who had literary dealiiip^s with old Mr. Murray. Have you read the book 
yet? No. Then read first Chapter III. of the second volume— an account of the Repre- 
8entative—t\iQ most extraordinary story I ever read in my life. Benjamin Disraeli goes 
to Murray and proposes to him to start a daily paper which is to 
“focus the intelligence of the world.” That is his phrase, and Murray Disraeli and Mr. 
adopts it. Murray agrees to find half the capital, Disraeli finding a Murray, 
quarter, and a man called I*ov\les the other quarter. J^ 3 \vles w'as a 
man of straw ; Disraeli knew he had not a penny in the world. And yet, on the strength 
of this proposal, poor Murray puts down and loses £20,000 1 It was a downright swindle. 
Disraeli showed himself then— he Avas not one - and - twenty— to be a mixture of an 
enthusiast and a swindler. But what a wonderfi ' fellow he was ! lie went to Scotland, 
saw Lockhart and Scott, and won them over to the scheme. Scott was a hard-headed 
fellow ; Lockhart was one of the ablest men I ever knew. Yet both these men were won 
ov/r by this young fellow of twenty-one 1 Murray ought to have prosecuted him for the 
swindle; but instead of that, old Disrar.M hiid the efirontery to complain of the way in 
which he had treated his son. Never was there such .a story 1’ 

“Mr. G. Avent on to say that lie had never written anything about Disraeli himself, 
though often asked to do so, and that he never would. ‘Whoever else may write about 
him, I am the last man in the world who can do so.’ A little later. ‘This is the 
Conservative hero, this advent ur<“r I The Tory conscience has assimilated him in spite of 
his character. Derby is forgotten; Wellington is forgotten; this is the man th(‘y worship 1’ 
He spoke of Lord Salisbury in terms of warm praise, of his ability, his devotion to duty, 
and his high character, but expressed his regret that wdien s])eaking in i)ul)lic he should 
so frequently allow himself to be betra 5 "ed into the use of language of unjustifiable 
strength. ‘ITe makes rash speeches and vulgar speeches; but he cannot help it. In 1867 
and 1868, w’hen he was out with Dizzy, he was on very friendly terms with me— was 
cultivating ray friendship, in fact; and yet at that very time he was constantly attacking 
me in public.* He talked about his recent apology to IIuxle 3 \ ‘Whenever you have to 
apologise, do it thoroughly', do it handsomely.’” 

I liavo quoted these notes of an old eoiiversatioii at length, not so 
much because of the lutei esting nature of the to])ies Avliich Mr. Gladstone 
discussed, but because of the illustration they aliord of the frankn(\ss 
with which he cx])ressed himself in private convensation. Desiring to 
show in how many dilferent resiiects his character and earc‘(‘r Avero 
unique, I have dwelt at some length upon this matter of his convtu’sation, 
though it is impossible to hope to convey to the reader any true idea 
of its variety, its fi*eshiiess, its fascination, unless it eoidd be rejiro- 
duced ill the manner in Avliicli Jloswell rei)rodueod the i)r(»guaut talk of 
Samuel Johnson. 

Still dwelling ujion wliat may be deserib(‘d as the litei’ary sitle of his 
character, it may be noted that in all his literary engagenuqits he l)ad 
a business-like promptitude and dcsjiatch in his methods 
not too commonly to be found among professional men of promptitude in 
letters. One of the most striking instances of this feature biteraiy Matters, 
of his character was furnished to me shortly before the 
publication of my Life of the late Mr. Forster. jMr. Gladstone, thougii 
with some reluctance, owing to the pressure of his ivork, Jiad agreed to 
read the proofs of the second volume, in which the important political 
events connected with Mr. Forster’s tenure of the Irish Sccrctarysliip 
were dealt with. Only those who arc acquainted with proof-reading know 
B ' 
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its irksomeness, and the fatigue which it causes to anyone engaged in it. 
It was witli not a few misgivings that I forwarded to Mr. Gladstone one 
morning in June, 1888, the largo bundle of more than one hundred slips 
of proof which I wished him to x^t^ruse. It was delivered at the house 
where he was then staying in town between nine and ton o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th of June. Entering the Reform Club at one o’clock 
on the same day, I was dismayed wdieii the hall porter returned the 

bundle to me apparently intact. I was at once convinced that Mr. 

Gladstone, having found himself unable to give the time necessary to 
tlie reading of the proofs, had courteously returned them to me without 
loss of time. Nothing could exceed my surprise wiien, on opening the 
parcel, I found that the proofs had been fully read and marked, and that 
they "were accompanied by a full memorandum in Mr. Gladstone’s 
familiar handwriting dealing with the various points on which he thought 
that the statements made in the biograi)hy w^ere not accurate, or required 
some exiianation or modification. It w^as manifest that, having under- 
taken, however I'eluctantly, this task of revision, when the work was 

brought to his hands he had done it at once, and done it with a thorough- 
ness which could not have been surpassed. This incident may appear a 
small one, yet it is so characteristic of the man and of the earnestness 
with which he carried out every task he undertook, that I ventui'e to 
relate it at this length here. Many another instance of the same kind 
could be told from my owm i>ersonal experience. In submitting the 
proofs of Lord Houghton’s Life to him, I had, for examine, still stronger 
evidence of the thoroughness wdth wdiich he fulfilled any promise 
he had made; but it must suffice to say that all those who have had 
business dealings with Mr. Gladstone in relation to literary affairs 
have found that he was the most accurate and punctilious of all 
their contributors, the man who could be most thoroughly trusted 
to keep his w^ord, and wdio, having once agreed to perform a certain 
task, might be confidently counted ux)on to accomplish it within the day 
or the hour ho had named for the i^erformance. No editor of lato years 
has had so large an experience of Mr. Gladstone in these matters as Mr. 
Knowles, and I know' that the editor of the Nineteenth Century w'ill bear 
emphatic testimony in support of wffiat I have just stated. Great there- 
fore as statesman, great as orator, great as a social figure, as a scholar, 
as a theologian, and as a writer, Mr. Gladstone was no less fortunate in 
impressing those who were brought in close contact with him with his 
wonderful excellence as a man of business. 

It is an easy mat ten*, indeed, for any of his old editors to realise the 
truth of a story that \vl\s told by him more than forty years ago, at a 
time when he was just beginning his w^onderful career as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The story was to the effect that, having some in- 
auiries to make in the City in connection with the coming Budget, he 
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had gone to the oflice of Mr. Scliaw Lindsay, a well-known shipowner 
and member of Parliament in those days, 'whom ho wished to interrogate* 
Mr. land say happened to be engaged, and Mr. Gladstone, 
The Shipowner caring to disturb him, refrained from sending in his 

and the Chancellor name, and waited patiently in an ante-room until the 
ox tho Exchequer. liberty. But he did not w^aste his time. 

Seizing some 'writing i)aper, iic devoted himself to the 
]n*c])aration of a public doeunuait.. and w ith his iraial self - absorption 
eoutiiiued his task, nneonseious of the fact that he was being closely 
observed by another i)crson Avho had been shown into th(' mom to wait, 
like liimsolf, until Mr. Lindsay w^as disengaged. Tliis oilier ]>erson w^as 
a rough Nortliiimhrian sJiiiiowner. Suddenly lie address(‘d Mr. Gladstone 
in tlie rude 13oi*ic of the north: Young man, are you in w^ant of em- 
ployment? ir you are, I could .iiist do witli the likes of you in my 
oHiciJ at Nortli Shields. I have heim waiteliing you this half-liour, and 
nevaa’ sa'w a man get throiigli so miicli Avoik in tlie same time bed'oro. 
Come to me, and you shall hav'o a iilaec in my oHico.'’ Mr. Gladstone wais 
sineerely jileased by this tribute to a side of his character w ith wdiich the 
])ublic w’ho admired him for so many otln'i* things had no acquaintance. 

There w^as one feature of 31 r. Gladston(‘\s intercoursej with the outside 
W'orld so marked that it cannot be omitted even in this prefatory 
a])preciation. This wns his courtesy to all who eame in coii- 
Courtesy ‘t^'ct with him. There were; times, of (*ourso, when in his 
and Humility, absorption in im])ortant imblic bnsim'ss he w'as compelled 
to turn alirniitly fi‘om those wdio sought to address him. No 
man could more easily break away from tho mere buttou-lioling bore 
wdieu he w^as engaged on his ]niblic tasks. But on the other hand, no 
one wais ever more long-sidTering than he wlnm lie encountered the bore 
in private life, and had to deal with liim at a friend's dinner-table. 
It was on such occasions that the charming old-world courtesy of his 
manner became most apparent. Not the slightest evidence of his superiority 
in position to the humblest of his interlocutors ever escaped him. Ho 
was as ready to listen as he was to sp(*ak. In a mixed parly lie made 
it his business to draAV the liiimblest jieison present into tlie general circle 
of conversation, and one and all he set at ease by that cliarm of manner 
which sfirings from genuine kindliness of lieart. 3Iany a man wdio entered 
the presence of tlie great statesman in feai* and trend >ling, hai*dly know- 
ing how to comport liimself in the i^resencc of such intellectual superiority, 
or how to face the oi'deal of a conversation witli one so po'werful, retired 
with a delightful feeling tliat he had been spending a cheerful hour with 
the most agreeable of companions. It was not an art wdiich thus enabled 
Mr. Gladstone to make men of all ranks and conditions feel at home in his 
society. It was the result of that spirit of true courtesy and of intense 
personal humility which was one of the keynotes of his character. 




MR. GLADSTONE’S FOURTH CABINET. 
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But no mistake could be greater than that of supposing that he was 
one of those men whose courtesy permits liberties to be taken with 
them, or who can be driven into a course of which they 
Inflexibility and disapprove by mere considerations of i>ersonal friendship 

SternnesB, qj. social eticpiette. Along with this courtesy to all there 
was a force of character that was almost Napoleonic, 
and there are some men still living Avho can recall moments when 
they trembled before Mr. Gladstone like a sclioolboy in the presence 
of a head master. More than one instance of his power of turning upon 
an offender and shrivelling him up by the fierce and unexpected blaze 
of his indignation has been known in society. It would be unfair to give 
names, yet an instance of this side of Mr. Gladstone's temperament may 
be recorded. A certain gentleman, in the course of a General Election 
in which Mr. Gladstone played the leading part, had the misfortune to 
lose a seat which it had been confidently expected that he would win 
for the Liberal party. The seat, moreover, had been lost under peculiar 
circumstances, lost through a division in the Libeial ranks, for which 
this gentleman was in part responsible. He had considered himself the 
legitimate representative of the Liberal party, had declined to retire 
when a Radical of a more advanced order came forward, and the 
natural consequence had been that a seat manifestly belonging to the 
Liberals had passed into the keeping of a Conservative. A few days 
afterwards, Mr. X, the gentleman in question, who felt very sore over his 
own defeat, and looked to his great leader for sympathy and encourage- 
ment, presented himself to JMr. Gladstone at a house where the latter 
was staying with a party of political friends. Tliose who were present 
on the occasion will never forget the manner in wliicli the statesman 
turned upon the unfortunate intruder, and expressed his astonishment 
that he should have dared to x)resent himself to him after losing a scat 
under circumstances so flagrant. The courteous, kindly man whom every- 
body knew and admired seemed for the moment to be transformed into 
the general sternly and imperiously rebuking an officer who had turned 
traitor on the field. This was one of those incidents wdiich must be 
known in order to arrive at a full understanding of the complex character 
of Mr. Gladstone. Amid all the gentleness and goodness which 
characterised him in his conversation and his bearing towards those 
around him, he was inflexible on some points. In the discharge of his 
duty he expected loyalty from all around him Avho ])rofessed to be his 
followers, and when that loyalty was wanting, or when men by acts of 
folly disappointed the hopes which he had formed of them, he dismissed 
them from his service with a terrible curtness that the Emperor Napoleon 
himself could hardly have surpassed. 

It would be a complete misconception to suppose that when he was 
engaged in some great political operation Mr. Gladstone was an easy- 
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going man, with whom it was ])ossihln for his (*oll(‘agiic\s or liis followers 
to take liberties. He would never have risen to the position he attaiiu'd 
and Jiehl so long if this iiad been the ease. Wluaever ho was, wherever 
he tonnd himsell among his )K)liti(*«‘d c'olh^jgiu^s, tln^y reeogiiis(‘(l him as 
their master. Mr. Lowe, d(‘s})ite his own intellectual arrogance, onec^ 
remarked to a man who was disf)araging Mi‘. Gladstone from the safe 
distance of his own obs:cin‘ity : “ Von know very litth^ about him. We 
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who are in the same Cabinet with him fetd tliat we aie all as (diildren in 
his presence.” It was anotlier very eminent member of more than oiu' of 
his Cabinets who still survives, who, talking to tlie jnesent writer of 
some action by Mr. Gladstone? aiui of the futility of opposing it, said 
significantly: “You know the fable of the earthen pot and the iron pot. 
We are all earthen pots wheji Ave try to run counter to his wishes.” This 
side of his chara(?ter must be understood by those Avho Avish to realise the 
greatness of the man and the Avay in Avhich he atreomplished his Avork in 
the Avorld. 
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Those associated with Mr. Gladstone in official life, his colleagues and 
subordinates in the Ministry, regarded him not so much as a co-worker 
with them in a common cause, but as a leader— the general 
An Imperious who commanded in a great campaign, and who expected 
Leader. exacted from his officers the rigorous obedience to 

oi-ders and devotion to duty that Napoleon demanded 
from his staff. Again and again have I heard Cabinet Ministers speak of 
the supremacy he maintained in his relations with his colleagues. In- 
variably courteous as he w^as both in public and in private life, in his 
official work he could at times be an exacting task-master. Many years 
ago Mr. Childers, who had served under him as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Home Secretary, and Cliaiieellor of the Exchequei*, spoke to 
me of his way of taking work, at a moment’s notice, out of the hands of 
a colleague. “Leave this to me,” he would say when some difficult 
question Avas put in the House of Commons ; and the Minister, who, 
]>crhaps, had s])ont liours in preparing an answer to the question, would 
find himself unceremoniously i)ut on one side. “ But then,” as Mr. 
Childers magnanimously remarked, “he nearly always gave a much better 
answer than 1 could have done.” This habit of his did not grow upon 
him in later years. In his last Cabinet much of the old imperiousness 
had i)assed away. No one was quicker than he was to recognise the fact 
that the times *were changing, and that it was no longer possible that ho 
should hold all the threads in his own hands. In tli.ic Cabinet he was 
ready to defer to liis colleagues on most questions, and he left them a 
degree of freedom in their respective departments such as they had never 
known before. 

“ There are always two nam who have a sui)reme imi)ortance in the 
eyes of Mr. Gladstone,” said the late ]Mr. AV. E. Forster one day. “One 
is the man who can help him most, and the other the man who can 
hinder him most, in the particular work he has in hand at any moment.” 
This was one of Mr. Forster’s shrewdest attempts at analysis of character. 
It was characteristic of Mr. Gladstone that he should throw himself with 
all his might into the work he had in hand. There was no detail in 
connection witli that work too small to be neglected, no instrument too 
obscure to be overlooked. AVhere was the man who could help him most ? 
He would search the Empire till he found him, and then ho would put 
forth every effort to enlist him in his service. As for the man who could 
hinder him most, ho would find him also ; and though he never stooped 
to any mean arts of cajolery or trickery, he would give himself un- 
restrainedly to the work of neutralising his antagonist’s opx)osition, even if 
he could not hope to win him over to his own side. 

He 'was impatient not of opposition so much as of the inability of 
others to advance as quickly as he did himself along any given line. He 
would weigh questions of grave importance long and earnestly in the 
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secrecy of his own mind. No one ever had a fj:reater iK)wer of seeing 

the two opposing sides of any particular subject ; and he 

often found it difficult to arrive at a conclusion as to EntHiiBlaBin 

which side was right. But when once he had niadf' u]) his Impetuosity. 

mind on this })oint he hesitated no longer, but wont foi'ward 

with marvellous earnestness and directness on the ])ath which he had 
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decided to take, and he was bitterly disappointed if otliers did not 
advance as <iuickly as he did. 

Lord Aberdeen, talkiiiK to Bishop Wilberforce in 1855, said, “ Gladstone 
intends to be Prime Minister. He has great (pialificatious, but some 
serious defects. The chief is that when he has convinced himself, perhaps 
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by abstract reasoning, of some view, he thinks everyone else ought to 
see it at once as he cIoqs, and can make no allowance for difference of 
opinion,” Thei'e was a great deal of truth in this reniai k. Mr. Gladstone’s 
enthusiasm and impetuosity, wdiich carried him so far and enabled him 
to achieve so much, not infrequently carried him far ahead of his 
comrades. “ He wnll stalk his prey for a long time ; but when he sees 
that it is within his roach he springs like a lion,” was tlie remark of one 
of his colleagues. Few men are lions, and it is not surprising that he 
often disconcerted liis immediate followers by the leonine force and 
i*apidity of his actions. Nor was it possible to turn him back when he 
had once made up his mind as to the course Avhich was the j)roper one 
for him to take. I ventured one day to ask Mr. Forster, after he had 
resigned his office in the Ministry of 1880, what his relations had been 
with Mr. Gladstone. “I learned,” he replied, “not only to admire Mr. 
Gladstone but to love him whilst I tvas his colleague ; and so long as we 
were acting together no man could have a moie loyal chief, or one more 
resolutely determined to do him justice, than I had in him. But so soon 
as the moment came tvlien he decided to take another path and to turn 
his back upon me, he did so with tlie greatest thoroughness. Hence- 
forward I was nothing to liim.” 

No api)reciation of Mr. Gladstone’s character would be true or com- 
plete which did not take this side of it into account. I have spoken of 
him as Napoleonic, and those wiio were nearest to him in imblic life, 
and had the best opportunity of studying liim at first hand, arc agreed 
that in many respects— in his decision of cliaracter, iji liis courage, in 
the quickness of liis judgment, and in the unfaltering resolution with 
which he advanced towards the object he had marked out for himself, 
regardless of all the obstacles that might lie in liis jiatli, tliough never 
unmindful of the foes who might hang upon his flanks — lie liad more in 
him of Napoleon the Great than any other man of his time. The i-eader 
will not, I am sure, think that it is to belittle this remarkable man thus 
to make known some features of liis character that may jar upon the 
popular imagination, and seem at variance Avitli the fancy portrait 
drawn of him by tliose wlio only knew him from afar. Without this 
strength of will, this unsparing tenacity of purpose, which enabled him 
to hold on his own 'vvay, regardless at once of his own personal interests 
and of the feelings of his friends, he would never have become w^hat he 
was, and would never have been the leader of the British people. 

It was the recognition of this fact which enabled those whom he used 
for some imblic purpose, and having used, relegated to their original 
obscurity, to bear with equanimity treatment which, at the hands of a 
smaller man, they would certainly have resented. After all, Napoleon’s 
officers felt more highly honoured by the commissions of danger and im- 
portance with which he entrusted them than by the titles and decorations 
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which aii inferior man mi^^ht have thrust ni)on them ; and even when, 
as often ha])i)en(‘d, they had to be saerificcnl for the greater good of 
the public cause, tliey rcx‘ognised the fact tliat it was at 
the impeiious dictates of his own sense of duty that tlie Devotion of 

Emperor left them to their fate. It is no exaggeration immediate 

to say that throughout his j)ublic life Mr. (dadstono was Adherents, 
surrounded by a band of adlu'rents whose devotion to 
their chief was as ardent as that which inspired the staif of the first and 
greatest of the Bonapartes. They believed in him, admired him, loved 
him, and were ready to do his bidding at all times and under any cir- 
cumstances. He seemed to them to bo a king among men, and he 
received from them the loyalty and self-sacrificing devotion which only 
kings as a rule enjoy. His ])olitical op})oncnts Avero accustomed to sneei* 
at this affectionate and devoted subservience to his Avislies on the i)art 
of his adherents. They poured contemxit and lidieule upon it, and 
belittled as weak tools and dupes the men avIio yaactised it. No doubt, 
from the iK)int of vicAV of his o})ponents, something might be said for 
their estimate of the unsweiwing loyalty that he was able to command 
on the part of so many distingnished and n])right men. But there is 
another vieAv of the question which, now that Mr. fdad stone has yiassed 
beyond the region of political* tumult and faction, Avill be generally 
accepted as the true one. That is the vicAV tliat only a great man, a 
born leader, has it in his power to command such ])ersonal devotion as 
he inspired. That it Avas one of the secrets of Jiis success during his 
prolonged life in the seiwice of his country no one Avill deny ; and there 
are fcAv, I venture to think, Avho Avill disymte tiio nssertion that it Avas 
also one of the most signal i)roofs of the fact that he AA^as himself a 
man of the highest and rarest qualities, a man endoAved Avith the heart 
of a hero and the brain of a great leader. The y^orsonal fascination 
which, as I have sought to shoAv, made him sny)reme in the social circle, 
was not less conspicuous on the battle-field of y^arty yxditics. Unique as 
he was in many asjiects of his life and character, tlicro AA^as no matter 
in which he stood forth in more marked y3re-eminence among the crowd 
of his rivals than in the quality Avhich enabled him thus to rest secure 
through many changing years in his command of the unsAverving and 
enthusiastic devotion of a band of followers like the men aaIio constituted 
the staff of the Liberal y^arty during his leadership. 

But it was not only over his immediate adhei*onts that he Avas able 
to exercise this almost unyAaralleled influence and y)ersonal ascendency. 
He was never merely the leader of a clique or coterie, 
though there were y^eriods in the earlier and middle Ascendency over 
portions of his career when his sAvay was undoubtedly Masses, 

limited in extent. The more generally ho became knoAA^u 
to his fellow countrymen the more widely his influence spread, until 
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at last it was ratlior liis magnetic power over the masses of the people 
than his ascendency in the councils of the elect few that seemed to be 
the most prominent feature of his career. Certainly no political leader 
of the century succeeded in evoking from the great body of the nation 
the passionate enthusiasm which he was able to draw forth. Men followed 
and admired Sir Robert Peel, but little personal affection was entertained 
towards him, even by his more immediate colleagues, and his was never 
one of those voices that sway the croAvd. Lord Palmerston was popular 
Avith the middle classes, and w^as liked and admired by the aristocracy 
to which he belonged. By the working classes he Avas distrusted if not 
positively detested. It aa^is a comparatively mild degree of personal 
attachment that AA^as inspired by Lord John Russell, even though all 
Liberals respo(ited liim for his virtues. Lord Derby, as the champion 
of his order and oL’ liigh Tory principles, could count upon the AAwm 
support of his oAvn party. To the masses of the iicople he AA^as a name 
and nothing more. Not until the last stage in his Avonderful career did 
Lord Bcaconsfield succeed in establisliing any kind of i)ersonal hold upon 
the country, and lie only did so then as the spokesman of that excess of 
patriotic fciwour Avhich has come to bo knoAvii among us as Jingoism. Mr. 
Gladstone's ])osition — one Avhich ho maintained um-uaken during the life- 
time of a Avhole genoi*ation— dilTered entirely from that of his eminent 
riA^als and pre(lccc\ssors aa'Iiosc luunes I haA'e mentioned. 

In AA'hat lay the secret of his iK)wer of dra-wing to himself the intense 
and enthusiastic cloA'otion of so large a projiortion of his felloAA^-country- 
men ? The mass of the i)co];le had no knowledge of his social gifts, and 
kncAV little of his Amicd and rcmiarkable attainments. Unlike his personal 
adherents, of Avho.'^i^ dc(‘p-rool(‘d loyalty I have sjioken on a previous page, 
they had never becni ‘Minder the siiell of the magician,” had never ex- 
]Aerienced the fa s(‘i nation of his iiersonal ])resence. Comparatively few of 
them had ever luiarcl the sound of his voice. Yet the fact is not to be 
denied that for more than thirty years ho AAns, to at least a moiety of 
the people of Great Britain, the object of an almost passionate devotion. 
Governments might rise and fall, policies might be adopted or reversed, 
but he remained secure in the affection of the masses. E\^cn at the 
moment Avdien the ineAutable Avaves of reaction passed over the face of 
the country, and he found himself the subject of bitter hostility and 
enmity, he could always rely upon the trust and the loyalty of a good 
half of the people of this realm. There AA^ere always, in every toAvn and 
in every hamlet, in secluded valleys and on barren moorlands, men and 
women to Avhom his name Avas as the name of no other living man, to 
whom it represented a personality that seemed to outshine all others. 
When the political fortunes of his party Avere at their lowest ebb, 
this feeling of deA'ction to the leader Avas even more remarkable and 
unmistakable than Avhen he Avas riding in triumph on the crest of the wave. 
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It may be said that tJiis was due to the fact that he was the recog- 
nised leader of a gj^iat liistorical party. But that party had other 
leaders before him, and it was not the only party in Great Britain. Yet 
no leader ever shared his fortune in tliis matter; none during generations 
of our national life could count, as he was ever able to do, vipon the 
f)ersonal devotion o! vast masses of the peo]de. Wherein lay the secret 
of this unrivalled gift? Personal magnetism is the ready answer of most 
Iversons to a question like this ; and there cannot be any doubt that the 
magnetic man is the only man who can really prove a successful leader. 
But the term is too viigue to satisfy curiosity. It is easy to feel the mag- 
netism of some gifted and favoured individual, it is imj^ossible to describe 
it. For the secret of Mj-. Gladstone’s hold upon the masses of his fellow 
countrymen, we must look beyond this indefinable quality. Nearly twenty 
years ago, at a dinner party at the house of a well- 
Knowledge of known man of letters, a distinguished company was dis- 
Mankind.^ cussing the points of resemblance and unlikeness between 
Ml*. Gladstone and his great rival, Lord Beaconsfield. 
Said some one, “Lord Beaconsfield was always a keen judge of men; 
Mr. Gladstone on the other hand is always making mistakes in his 
estimates of individual character.” To this another reiilied, “Well, if 
Mr. Gladstone cannot judge men, he understands mankind.” There was 
a xioet present at the dinner-table, one who had known Mr. Gladstone 
ever since his University days, the late Lord Houghton. Ho jiromptly 
reduced the discussion to an ei3igi*am which deserves to be remembered ; 


“We spoke of two high names of speech and pen ; 

How each was seeing, and how each was blind ; 

Knew not mankind, but keenly knew all men ; 

Knew nought of men, but knew and loved mankind.'’ 

I have ventured to print one word in these lines in italics, because when 
Lord Houghton did me the favour of relocating them to me he laid 
special emphasis on that one word. It seems to me that it furnishes, in 
part at least, the clue to Mr. Gladstone’s hold upon his fellow-creatures. 
Disraeli, the brilliant, the acute, the cynical, was a wonderful judge of 
character, and it was difficult indeed for an impostor to pass muster before 
him. Gladstone, the enthusiast, the optimist, the believer in his fellow- 
creatures, was not infrequently deceived in his judgment of the individual 
ihen with whom he came in contact. It was often, indeed, urged against 
him as a matter of reproach that he selected incompetent or unworthy 
assistants and instruments. But if he was a bad judge of the individual, 
he had an unrivalled knowledge of and love for mankind at large. There 
was nothing cynical in his estimate of his fellow-creatures. The deep 
religious faith which burned within him preserved him from the scornful 
egotism of a Disraeli. For mankind at large, for the great toiling, 
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suffering mass wliicli forms the bulk of every eommiuiity, he had the 
sj^mpathetic affecrtioii which clistinguLshes the man who believes that 
“mankind is one i]i spirit/’ and wiio refuses to allow the exterior con- 
ditions of birth oi* accident to create barriers between those who, whether 
they be poor or rich, cultured or unlettered, are after all fellow-travellers 
on a common pilgrimage from the cradle to the grave. 

1 repeat that in parts at least it was because the multitude I'ecognised 
this feature in Mr. Gladstone’s character that it uas quick to return the 
love that ho bestowed upon his fellow-creatures ; for there 
is nothing that attracts love like love. Nowadays it is Love Attracting 
difficult to realise the fact that in the year 180() Mr. Gladstone 
was bitterly denounced by the critics of the day bec'auso 
ho had so far forgotten himself as to speak in the House of Commons of 
the working-men of England as being of “our own flesh and blood.” The 
woi'king-classes were at that time without the franchise and beyond the 
pale. Mr. Gladstone was the first statesman of his position in the political 
world thus to hold out to them the hand of brotherhood. It would have 
been strange indeed if in after days they had not remembered this fact. 

It was not love only, however, that characterised the feelings of 
Mr. Gladstone towai*ds the mass of his fellow-creatures. He believed in 
them. He was convinced that they too had the same moral 
nature as himself, and that he could appeal with just as Faith In 
much hope of success to their sense of riglit and wrong, to Humanity, 
their love of truth and justice, their hatred of falsehood 
and oppression, as to the same feelings in the breasts of any other order 
in society. It w^as, I think, this faith in our common humanity even more 
than his love foi* mankind at large that secured for him his unique and 
splendid i^lace in the affections of so many of his fellow-creatures. It 
would be out of place at this point to illustrate this feature of his 
character. The reader w ho follows liis career in the subsequent chapters 
of this biography will have the opportunity of seeing for himself how 
often he addressctl a fervent appeal to the moral sense of his fellow- 
countrymen, how^ constantly he strove to raise their eyes from merely 
material issues to those things unseen, “eternal in the heavens,” which 
are after all of immeasurably greater importance than matters of pounds 
and pence. Herein, I take it, was to be found the true secret of that 
bond of sympathy which united him to the masses of his follow-creatures, 
and which inspired so many, wdio had never looked upon his face or 
heard his voice, with so true and reverential an affection for his name. 

It is time, however, to return to those more personal traits which must 
be brought home to the reader’s mind if he is to form a true jMcture of 
the man himself. Amid all the engrossment of his busy life of public 
work, Mr. Gladstone found time for recreation, both physical and mental. 
His keen enjoyment of society has already been noted. There was one 
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notable London institution with which he had been louf? connected, and 
where for several decades he was a striking? liirure. This was Grillion’s 
Club. To the woiJd nt Inrpre (h’illioirs Club is unknown; yet to the 
insiders in the higJi Avorld of ])ul)lic life in London there is no institution 
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more faniilhir. (ili illion’s Club is a little socu'ty founded at the beginning 
of the present ecnitury for the x>uri)oso of allowing th(‘ leading members 
of both iiolitieal ijarties to meet toge^ther at a board from 
A Member of which the bitterness of political controversy is absolutely 
trillion’s. excluded. It has most admii’ably s(M*ved this pui'pose 
foi* more than fourscore years. At tli(3 liosjjitable board 
of Grill ion's such men as the Earl of Derby, when rrime Minister, 
and Lord John Russell, when leader of the Oj^positioji, were able to 
meet in friendly intercourse, even when they were most bitterly opposed 
to each other on public questions. Later in the day, Mr. Gladstone 
found at Grillion's a meeting-place wdiere lie could exchange ideas with 
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men of eminence the most widely separated fi'om him in opinion. For 
many years he was one of its most constant frequenters. 

The club meets in a London hotel on certain evenings during the 
Session, when those members who are in town dine together. Each 
is chairman and vice-chairman in rotation, and it is the duty of the 
chairman to make an entry in the club minutes of the guests present 
and of the wine drunk. Once or twice in the course of its history it has 
happened that only one member has been present at dinnoi*, and these 
occasions have always been regarded by the club as notable. One of 
these solitary dinners, when the company was confined to the chairman 
of the day, was on April 27th, 188J1. Mr. Gladstone was the solitary 
diner, and according to rule he entered his name in tlie club book with 
tlie official intimation that he had been servetl with “one bottle of 
chamiJagne.” To this record he julded the following lines 

“ The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 



At tJiat time he was 
l*ii»m‘ Minister. Those 
the days when 
ih(‘ Egyptian trouble, 
rising in the Sou- 
flaii, anti the trouble 
with Russia, in Oi'iitral 
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Asia engaged the thoughts of all. There Were some members of Grillion’s 
Club who when they read the lines I have quoted above wondered 
what the thoughts of the great minister were as he consumed his solitary 
dinner. One of these was liLs old friend the late Lord Houghton, who was 
the official Poet-Laureate of the club. Lord Houghton celebrated Mr. 
Gladstone's lonely meal in the following lines 

“ Trace we the workings of that wondrous brain, 

Warmed by one bottle of our dry champagne ; 

Guess down what streams those active fancies wander 
Nile or Ilissus? Oxus or Scamander? 

Sees he, as lonely knife and fork he plies, 

Muscovite lances— Arab assegais? 

Or patient till the foods and feuds shall cease. 

Waits his dessert— the blessed fruits of peace! 

Yes, for while penning this impartial verse, 

We know that when (as mortals must) he errs, 

Tis not from motive of imperious mind, 

But from a nature which will last till death. 

Of love-born faith that grows to over-faith, 

Till reason and experience both grow blind 
To th’ evil and unreason of mankind.” 

It is not superfluous to note the character of the tribute thus paid 
by the most exclusive and exalted intellectual circle in London to the 
virtues of Mr. Gladstone. Orilliou's was, I believe, the only club that he 
really frequented. He left the Carlton and Conservative clubs, under 
circumstances which can hardly be recalled by the members of those 
distinguished bodies with iileasure, at the time when he ceased to be a 
member of the Conservative party. Subsequently the members of the 
Reform Club altered their rules for the special purpose of enabling the 
committee to elect him to that body. But lie made very little use of 
the club during his membership, and on the occasion of his retirement 
from the leadership of the Liberal party in 1875, he gave up the club 
altogether. The one London club of which he retained his membership 
to the end was the old United University Club in Suffolk Street. Here, 
even when he was Prime Minister, ho might occasionally be seen of an 
afternoon drinking tea. But he was certainly not a club man in the 
ordinary sense of the word. He was too constantly occupied to find 
leisure for the clubman’s hour of gossip, whilst he was at the same 
time too conspicuous a figure upon the stage of public life to be able to 
fr’equent a club without having to run the risk of some occasional 
encounter of an unpleasant or embarrassing character. To Grillion’s he 
remained true all through his active career; but he cannot be said to 
have had any other resort of the same description. 

He had the love of artistic objects of the educated and capable 
amateur. His collection of china, made when he was still a comparatively 
young man, was remarkably fine, and on its sale by auction it yielded 
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him a large sum of money. He had a great love of pietiires, and was 
often to be seen in earlier days among the fr(‘(j neuters of tlic' great 
auetiou rooms in King Strc^et, St. James’s; whilst almost 
to the last he Avas a visitor at the private views of tlit‘ ArUstic Tastes. 
Royal Ac^adomy, and might be seen moving from ]3ietiire to 
picture, catalogue in hand, so manifestly absorbed in his task that only 
the boldest oi* most intimate of his friends dared to accost him. For 
music he may almost be said to 
have had a iiassion. In his younger 
days he sang Avell, and often dc^- 
lighted some social company by his 
rendering, in the full, beautiful voice 
whose tones Avei*(‘ so well knon n to 
the House of C^onimons, of sonui 
populai* song. The contemi)oraries 
of his early manhood have r(‘cor<led 
the fact that he was A'(‘ry fond of 
negro songs, and ofbMi sang tluMii 
at the dinn(M'-i)arti(»s lu' attcjided. 

Rut as 1h(‘ y('aj's [)ass(‘d his in- 
tellectual plear^ur(‘s becanu' more and 
moj‘(‘ purely literary 
Forming a Library, in chai*actt‘i*. 

“Light, more' light,” 
seemed to be tlu‘ n(‘ver-failing (*ry ot 
thos<‘ years in wliich llu* lirst failure, 
of his mai'velloiis i)hysical powers 
became manifest. KnowliMlgt', and 
t^ver jnore knowledge, and yet more, 
was the demand of his imiMuious 
mind. lie s})ent his time in acquir- 
ing books and in r(*ading them. No 
figure was more familiar than his to 
the dealers in old books in Lomloii. 

He Avoidd spend hours poring ovei* 
their well-thumbed stores, not dis- 
claining evon the poorest collection. The (*atalogues of second-hand book- 
sellers were sent to him fi*om all parts of the country, and he read them 
all eagerly. Thus it came about that ht^ acqiiir(‘d a leally' fine and. 
valuable library at HaAvarden. Of Iioav he i)laced that libraiy freely 
at the service of students in St. Deiniol’s hostel there is no need that 
1 should speak here'. The reader must note, hoAVc^Aei-, how the acth^e 
politician was at the same time the ardent lover of books. 

His physical recreations liaAe become known to everybody. In early 
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life he was fond of shooting ; but after losing one of his fingers through 
the explosion of his gun, he gave up that form of sport, and I am not 
aware that he ever adophnl any other. In later life he even gave up 
riding, and restricted himself to walking and tree-felling 
Xiove of Wallcing. as his means of physical recreation. No account of Mr* 
Gladstone would be complete that did not deal with his 
love of walking* All through his life he retained his love for this form 
of exercise, and he ]3ractised it just as regularly in London as in tho 

eountry. Indeed, it Avas said that he walked 
more in the streets than in his own park. In 
the busiest jicriods of his busy life, Avhen he 
Avas the head of a Government or engaged in 
'i . that most arduous of all tasks, the forma- 
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tioii of a Cabinet, he Avould find time 
for a long Avalk daily even if he 
Iiad to snatch it from the hours that 
sliould have been given 
to sleep. After an excit- 
ing debate in the House 
of Commons, perhaps 
after a critical division, 
\ lie AA’ould leave Ncav 

rala(*.e Yard Avith a hur- 
ried step, and set out on 
I * a tramp tliat might carry 

Jiim as far as Hampstead 
H(»ath and not bring him 
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(SOME or MU. Gladstone's axes in the entuance hall 
or HA^^ AUDEN CASTLE. 


back to DoAvning Street 
until far in the niglit. 
( )( *ea si c )i lall y ho caused 
uneasiness to his family 
by his determination to 
gratify this passion for 
])edestrian exercise at all 
hazards. Once durmg 
the sad days of coercion 
and outrage, when the 
Ministers of the CroAvn 


Avere being watched day and night by detectives in order to protect them 
from the plots of men like those who had slain Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
there was something like a panic in Downing Street. The Prime Minister 
was missing. He had left the House of Commons at midnight, followed 
as usual by a detective. BetAveen Palace Yard and Downing Street h© 
hod disappeared suddenly and mysteriously. The times were critical, and 
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for hours there was not a little alarm, not only in the Premier’s residence 
but at Scotland Yard, as to his fate. In the early dawn Mr. Gladstone 
quietly entered the official residence by the garden door. He had been on 
a walk beyond Highgate, and was astonished to hear of the alarm excited 
by his absence. 

This habit of constantly walking about London not only gave him an 
almost unrivalled knowledge alike of the highways and byways of the 
metropolis, but made him for years a most familiar figure in its streets. 
Everybody secerned to know him, above all everybody whose life was 
lived in the oj)cn-air. Policemen, cabmen, crossing-sweepers, loafers, and 
loqngers of every descrii)tion recognised him instantly as he passed along 
with his swift, firm step and steady, concentrated gaze. And ^vhereve^ 
he was to be seen, he was an object of interest. To a former generation 
the Duke of Wellington was the only man— outside the narrow bounds 
of royalty— in whom all the world of London took an interest, and Avhom 
people ran to see when they heard that he was passing. In the eyes of 
the later gtJiieration, Mr. (dadstono held the place which their fore- 
fathers gave to the great duke. Many legends naturally grew up in 
connection with his love of the streets. It is only necessary to touch 
upon one of those legends here. All through his life he had a great 
pity for the outcasts of our towns, the sad wreckage of our social 
system ; and whenever he could hold out a helping 
Compassion for hand to these victims of man’s depi*avity, he did so^ 
Outcasts. with a feai’lessness that was at once characteristic of 
his courage and proof of his own conscious purity. To 
those who knew him best, and who had the fullest means of knowing 
the truth as to all that he did, this chivalrous regard for the outcast 
and the sinner has always seemed to be one of Mr. Gladstone’s noblest 
attributes. Once ui>on a time a wretched creature who found him 
listening to and relieving a tale of woo threatened to “expose” him 
unless he i)aid blackmail. Mr. Gladstone sprang like a lion upon his 
assailant, handed him over to the police, and in the full consciousness 
of his own innocence faced the publicity which so many weaker men 
would have striven to shirk. After that incident, none but the foolish 
or the foul-minded professed to cherish any doubt as to the purity of the 
benevolence which led him to stretch out a helping hand to so many w'ho 
would have been helpless but for the aid which they received from him. 

Very interesting was it in his later days to hear him talk of the 
London of his youth— the London before railways, or hansom cabs, o*r 
good pavements. Throughout his life a keen observer, his 
Knowledge of memory was stored with little points of facts that would 
Bygone London. of immense inter.est now, if he had but left them ux)on 
record. Talking of some famous street in Mayfair or St. 
James’s, he could tell his interlocutor who were the notable persons who 
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lived there in the days of the last two kings. Pointing to some row of 
stately modern mansions, he would conjure up in a few vivid sentences 
a picture of the old houses they had replaced. He would almost re-people 
Pall Mall or Piccadilly with the distinguished men of sixty years ago. 
Nothing seemed to have escaped his wonderful powers of observation 
and his extraordinary memory. I once asked him whether he thought 
the London fogs were as bad in our time as they had been in his 
youth. “No,” he said; “we very seldom have a fog now like the black, 
horrible fogs I remember fifty years age, when you could feel the 
darkness that settled around you ; but it strikes mo that we have now 
in winter in London a more constant gloom tliaii we had in the old 
days. It lasts longer through the season, and though it is seldom so bad 
in quality there is distinctly more of it.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Gladstone, who could claim some connection 
with so many different towns and cities, from Dingwall to Liverpool and 
Oxford, was really by his knowledge and his instincts a Londoner. 
Certainly no Prime INIinistcr of this country, not cvfm Lord BeaconsfiehL 
knew all the many phases of London life as ho did. Alas I I remember 
towards the close of his life, when he was leaving town on a journey, 
I had the privilege of conducting him on foot for a part of the way to* 
the railway station. “ I need shei)herding now, even in the streets of 
London, Avhich I used to know so well I ” was the remark that he made 
in his rich, deep voice. One felt then that the end could not be far off. 

It is time, however, to touch lightly upon that which was, in the 
opinion of those who know him best through many changing years, the- 
real key to his character. I refer to his strong devotional 
spirit, his love of religion. In another chapter something p^^ty the key 
will be said of Mr. Gladstone as a theologian ; whilst his ^ character, 
share in the many religious movements of liis time will 
be duly set forth in his biograi^hy. That he jfiayed a great part in 
many religious and ecclesiastical controversies, and that he had in him 
the makings of a gren<t theologian, was admitted by everybody. But it 
is to the intensely religious spirit which seemed to his friends to animate 
him in all things, great as well as small, that I am referring here. 
It is a subject to be touched upon with reverence and delicacy, for 
nothing is easier than to picture the religious feeling of a genuinely 
devout man in such a manner as to excite disgust rather than admira- 
tion. Of Mr. Gladstone it may be said with perfect sincerity, and without 
any tinge of religious pretentiousness, that he was a spiritually-minded 
man. His friends knew how constantly throughout his whole life, from 
his college days, when it was noted that he read the Bible regularly, 
to the close of his career, his thoughts seemed to be as much with the 
unseen and eternal as with the seen and temporal. It was no secret 
to those who were nearest to him that he found in earnest private 
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prayer the best of all preparations for his public duties. Many a time 
when he had a great speech to make and he sat in silent self-absorption 
on the Treasury Bench, his friends knew from the veiled motion of his 
lips that he was seeking strength and wisdom from Heaven. It would 
offend signally against good taste to dwell upon these things here. 
Nothing would have ])een more obnoxious to his own sense of what 
was proper and to his i^rofound feeling of personal humility than to 
blazon forth these deepest secrets of his soul. But those who wish to 
know what Mr. Gladstone really was must bear in mind the fact that 
he wa»s essentially and deeply religious, and that prayer was throughout 
Ills life a comfort and a consolation to him. It was not merely in public 
worship that he delighted, though so long as his health and strength 
permitted he never neglected that duty. His religion, as all who were 
brought in contact with him knew, was the religion not of outward 
observances but of the heart. People sometimes wondered that a man 
>vho was so staunch and outspoken in his allegiance to the Church of 
England, and to that section of it which is commonly called “High,” 
should have won, as he undoubtedly did, the affection and the con- 
Mdence of the Nonconformists of Great Britain. Never before did they 
tender to a leader the loyal and almost passionate devotion which they 
.showed during many years to Mr. Gladstone. The secret of that devotion 
was to be found in their recognition of the fact that with him all truths 
and all the things of this world rested upon a spiritual basis, and were 
viewed in their relationship to the things of the spiritual world. 

Many anecdotes could be told in connection with this side of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character; but to tel} them would only be to vulgarise a 
subject which may fairly be called sacred. There is one scene, however, 
in his closing days, described to me by an eye-witness, that may be 
mentioned here because of its pathos and because he himself was 
all unconscious of the fact that his action was being noted. On that 
anxious evening in the middle of February, 1898, when 
An Incident of l®^t the Villa Thorenc at Cannes to return to England, 

bis liast Days. knew as vrell as those about him did that he was going 

home to die. In spite of his weakness and his physical 
sufferings, he was serene and cheerful in his bearing, and nothing was 
allowed to escape his lips that could add to the grief and anxiety of his 
friends and relations. When he reached the outer porch of the house 
which had sheltered him during more than two months of pain and 
sorrow, he turned round and faced it. The eagle eye lighted up once 
more as it swept over the faces of his friends, from the owner of the 
sumptuous mansion down to the humblest of the domestics who had waited 
upon him; and then, as though moved by an inspiration that he could 
not resist, he reverently uncovered his head, and in a low, solemn voice 
.prayed to God that the house and all in it might be blessed of Hini» 
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whilst he rendered up his heartfelt thanks to the Almighty for all the 
love and kindness that had been lavished upon him whilst he dwelt 
within its walls. “He did not forget anyone, not even the servants,” 
said to me one who watched the pathetic scene with eyes brimming over 
with tears. What Mr. Gladstone was at that solemn moment, when he 
stood almost within the shadow of the tomb, he had been, as all who 
knew him could testify, alike during the hot days of his youth, during 
his manhood of unexampled effort and aeliievement, and during his 
serene and beautiful old age. Emphatically it may bo said of him, if ever 
it could be said of any man who has risen liigh in the service of the 
State, that his heart was anchored in the sanctuaiy of the Most High. 

He who would paint the i)or trait of such a man as Mr. Gladstone 
must have many colours uiDon his palette. In what I have just written 
of his religious life and the strong moral basis of his 

A Casuist. character, I have been describing qualities certain to 
secure the admiration of all right-minded persons. No 
question of political opinion can interfere with that admiration, and 
Mr. Gladstone, the friend of humanity, the devout servant of God, has 
won for himself a place in the hearts of his bittei'cst opponents hardly 
inferior to that which he holds in those of his most ardent admirers. 
But there are other sides to this remarkable character, and no 
biographer can pass them by. More than a dozen years ago the late 
Mr. Forster brought a storm of anger upon himself because, in referring 
to Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, he had spoken of that 
wonderful power which he possessed of “persuading himself” of the 
truth of any principle which he enunciated. Mr. Forstei*, as the i^resent 
writer can testify from 2>Grsonal knowledge, had not the smallest inten- 
tion of imputing anything in the nature of insincerity to Mr. Gladstone. 
Nothing could have been further from his desire. His words, although 
they might perhaps have been chosen with greater care, had reference 
to that wonderful power of hair-splitting which Mr. Gladstone's keen 
mind possessed. He was a great casuist, and his ability to see distinc- 
tions too subtle to catch the eye of the commonplace sometimes 
exposed him to the charge of conscious insincerity. Yet no charge could 
have been more untrue. It was part of the penalty he had to pay 
for the peculiar organisation of his mind that he was able to see ; the 
many facets of a truth with equal distinctness, and that he could thus 
refine and over-refine when stating some principle which a smaller ^man 
would have conveyed in simj^le and unmistakable language. His 
secretaries, who naturally knew him better than most men, and of whom 
it is to be said that they were without excej)tion the most ardent of 
his admirers, could toll many a story illustrating this peculiar side of 
Mr. Gladstone’s genius. Some of them have declared that they needed 
to learn the English language afresh in order to comprehend the 
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subtleties which he introduced into his interpretation of words and 
phrases. It was this remarkable power of dealing with language that 
gave a certain degree of colour to the charge, so often brought against 
Mr. Gladstone, that he was always able to find a Avay of escape for 
himself from any dilemma in which he might have been placed by his 
own utterances. The truth is that he was always cautious in statement, 
even when he appeared to be most rash. He measured his words with 
the deliberation and the care with which a chemist measures his most 
potent drugs ; and often those who thought that he had at last committed 
himself to some extreme proposition, found upon closer examination of 
his declarations that they were hedged and qualified in such a manner as 
to deprive them of the precise character they had attributed to them. 
No biographer will pi’ctend to regard this particular quality of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind as being in itself admirable. But when taken in connection 
with his other intellectual qualities, it will be found to bo the necessary 
complement of some of the noblest features of his character. An 
enthusiast and an optimist, he would again and again have plunged 
into dangerous depths, and have carried his party with him, if it had 
not been for that subtlety of intellect, that distinct turn for casuistry, 
which enabled him to limit even his most imi3assioned utterances in 
such a manner as to save him from anything in the nature of a 
catastrophe. Honest in i^urpose and intention he always was ; nor was 
his honesty less absolute in the manner in whicjh he expressed himself. 
But those who dealt 3vith him and those who read his speeches or his 
letters, if they wished to understand his mind aright, had to remember 
this peculiar feature of his intellect. 

Mention has already been made of the charge of inconsistency which 
at one time was so constantly brought against him. It is not a charge 
which can survive the publication of the inner secrets of 
his life. Fifty years ago it was supposed by the outside hIb Essential 
world that he had been guilty of a gi^eat act of folly in Consistency, 
resigning office over the question of Maynooth; and when, 
nearly thirty years later, he brought in his Bill for the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, the fact was cited as proof of the instability of 
his character and the inconsistency of his opinions. But in 1845, although 
he resigned office and imperilled all his future prospects rather than 
appear to be supporting a policy of which he disapproved, merely 
because he was a member of the Government which was responsible 
for that policy, ho showed the strong independence of his character by 
giving as a private member the vote which he refused to give as a 
Minister. He had changed his mind on the subject of Maynooth and 
meant to vote under any circumstances for the increased grant ; but he 
had been elected as a strong opponent of that i)olicy, and he knew that 
if he retained his office in the Government and gave his vote it would 
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be said that his change of opinion was merely due to his desire to 
pursue his official career. Seldom has a young man on the threshold of 
public life made a more serious sacrifice to principle than that which 
was thus made by Mr. Gladstone. Yet everybody now knows that he 
had been converted on the question of Maynooth long before his resigna- 
tion, and that nothing but the very nicest sense of honour made it seem 
desirable that he should resign. In the same way those who were behind 
the scenes knew that in attacking the Irish Church Establishment he 
was following a path along which he had been marching for years. And, 
in later times, when he made his great departure on the question of 
Ireland and introduced that measure of Home Rule of which he and 
his colleagues had been so long the staunch opponents, it was known 
to the favoured few that he was merely following the irresistible pro- 
cesses of logical conviction and giving effect to opinions which had been 
slowly but steadily gathering force in his own mind during many previous 
years. Inconsistency, it will be seen, is not, therefore, a phrase which 
really applies to Mr. Gladstone’s apparent changes of opinion and un- 
doubted changes of policy. Rightly or wrongly, in all those changes 
he believed that he was advancing nearer to the light, and his conscience 
compelled him to make that advance, no matter what the cost might be to 
himself or to his friends. 

Not the least noticeable feature of Mr. Gladstone’s character was his 
istrong sympathy with the victims of oppression abroad. From his early 
youtli he had been interested in the sufferings of Italians 

Hatred of and Hellenes, and had been ardent in his devotion to 

Oppression. their national causes. It was not until he had passed his 

fortieth year, however, that he was able to give active 
assistance in the great struggle of the Latin people against the despots 
of the Continent. The help he gave to the Neapolitans in their 
effort to free themselves from a merciless bondage has never been for- 
gotten by the grateful Italians. Undoubtedly his ardent appeal to the 
conscience of Europe had much to do with the attitude of England 
when the time came for Garibaldi to raise his sword and strike at the 
oppressor, and that fact was recognised by the Italian hero himself 
when, on meeting Mr. Gladstone at Stafford House during his remark- 
able visit to this country, he hailed him with the simple . word 
** Pricuraeur ! ” 

Even more remarkable than his championship of the cause of the 
oppressed Neapolitans was his emphatic rebuke of Lord Palmerston in 
the Don Pacifico debate. Lord Palmerston, appealing to the strongest 
prejudices of our race, had declared that a British subject, wherever he 
might be found, must be able to feel that he was protected by the 
watchful eye and strong arm of England. Civis Romanus mm was to 
be the charm safeguarding him as it had safeguarded the Roman 
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citizen of old. The House was easily carried away by this high-sounding 
appeal to its patriotism and its selfishness. Yet Mr. Gladstone ventured 
even then to throw himself against the stream of popular passion, and 
to rebuke Lord Palmerston for pandering to our besetting faults and 
weaknesses in place of trying to restrain them. Instead of this cry of 
Civis Romanua sum he declared that we as the strong ought frankly to 
recognise the equality of the weak, the principle of brotherhood among 
nations, and that of their sacred independence. “Let us do as we 
would be done by, and let us pay all respect to a feeble state, and to 
the infancy of free institutions, which wo should desire and should exact 
from others, towards tlieir maturity and their strength.” Here spoke 
the Gladstone against whose policy in later years all the forces of 
national selfishness were so frequently arrayed. In this matter, at least, 
the most superficial must admit that the charge of inconsistency cannot 
be brought against him. 

As he began his active intervention in the alTairs of other Powers with 
his attempt to open the dungeons of Naples, so he closed that intervention 
with the fervent appeal he addressed in his last public speech to the 
conscience of England on behalf of the victims of Turkish cruelty and 
oj)pression. Whatever changes came over his views upon questions of 
domestic policy, it is clear that from first to last there was no change 
in his hatred of the oppressor, in his sympathy with the oppressed, in his 
burning desire that the might of England should be put forth on behalf 
of the victims of cruelty and wrongdomg throughout the world. Nor 
was he without his rewai’d. If in Great Britain his name was regarded 
as a party watchword, elsewhere , throughout the world it had a higher 
significance. No Englishman of modern times was more highly honoured 
than Mr. Gladstone in Italy. In Russia he was recognised as the true 
friend of the peace of Europe, the enlightened statesman who could best 
forward the common aims of the great rivals of East and West; and in 
America, despite the error into which he fell with regard to the South— 
an error long since acknowledged and repented of — ho was admired as 
no other Englishman of our time has been, with the single exception of 
Mr. Bright. The judgment of outsiders has often been likened to the 
judgment of posterity, and those who have most faith in the ultimate 
place of Mr. Gladstone on the roll of history will find encouragement 
for their hopes in the place which he already occupies in the minds of 
the people of other countries. 

I have said nothing so far with regard to one of the most important 
elements of Mr, Gladstone’s public life, his eloquence. Nowadays it is only 
too true that even the ablest minds fail to influence their 
Hlf Eloquence, fellow-men in public affairs where the gift of eloquence 
is denied. Shakespeare himself would cut an indifferent 
figure in the House of Commons if he were not able at times to speak in 
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such a way as to rouse and move the audience he addressed. Mr. Gladstone 
from his earliest* years enjoyed this great gift of public speech. His 
speaking, which so deeply moved the young men of the Oxford ITnion, 
steadily improved until he was long past his jdiysical in’ime. Yc^t it 
cannot be said tliat Ins elofiuence had any classic fpialities, or that as*an 
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orator he could be compared to other men who in all other T'cspccts were his 
inferiors. What is true of his public speech is the fact that he possessed 
the marvellous power of persuading, convincing, and moving men in an 
almost unexampled degree. One does not recall any jmssages in his great 
speeches that would compare with some that might easily be gathered 
from the speeches of his distinguished contemi)orai*y, Mr. Bright. The 
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form in which his thoughts were expressed was too easy and too voluminous 
to make his speeches models of literary eloquence. Too often his flights 
of rhetoric were marred by this redundancy of words It was not so 
much to the speech that men listened when he spoke as to the speaker. 
It*was the spirit that burned through all his utterances, the imquench- 
able flame of enthusiasm that seemed to glitter before the eyes as one 
listened to him, that touched the hearts of his audience and carried them 
away in a manner which those who merely read the speeches in the cold 
black and white of print find it difficult to understand. Yet no one who 
has heard him often at his prime would think for a moment of belittling 
his eloquence. It may not have been based upon the best of models, but 
it sufficed for what it was. It was a direct appeal to the hearts, the con- 
sciences, the intellects of those whom he addressed ; and no advocate of 
our times was ever more successful than Mr. Gladstone in reaching the 
goal at which he thus aimed. I have seen men sit silent and spellbound 
whilst Mr. Bright has been pouring forth one of his noble orations. But not 
even Mr. Bright possessed the power of kindling the enthusiasm of a 
crowded audience which Mr. Gladstone had at his command. Those who 
were in the House of Commons from 1860 to 1870 had the best opportunities 
of understanding what he was as a public speaker. It was then that he 
found himself almost daily confronted by his great rival, Mr. Disraeli. 
Night after night the duel between these opposing forces was renewed, 
and only those who witnessed that prolonged contest of genius can 
understand its fascination. Disraeli, wielding his rapier with infinite 
dexterity and absolute disregard for the rules of the duel, succeeded again 
and again in inflicting some nasty cuts upon his antagonist. Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence was not that of the rapier, but that of the broad- 
sword ; and when that mighty weapon flashed down amid the thunderous 
applause of his supporters upon the head of his antagonist, it seemed as 
though the latter must be annihilated. Humour, sarcasm, passion, pathos, 
all seemed to bubble in turn from his lips. But through it all there was 
the overmastering feeling that behind this outpouring of words lay 
strong convictions and solid arguments founded upon a deep sense of the 
moral government of the universe. 

It was in dealing with questions more directly connected with religion, 
indeed, that Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence reached its highest level. His 
speech in 1883 on what was commonly called the Bradlaugh 
A Great Speech. Relief Bill has been constantly cited by those who heard 
him as the flnest of all his utterances. None who were, 
present in the House on that memorable occasion, and saw the. great 
advocate of orthodox religion pleading with impassioned eloquence for the 
relief of the disability which attached to an infldel, will ever forget the 
sj^^le. Here was Mr. Gladstone, in the sacred interests of justice, 

. his own strongest prepossessions and prejudices aside, and 
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pleading for the admission to Parliament of a man whose convictions 
upon religious subjects were absolutely abhorrent to him. It wasrafter 
that speech that Mr. Bradlaugh himself, meeting Mr. Gladstone’s son 
in the lobby of the House, burst into tears as he stammered out his 
sense of gratitude for the championship he had received at the hands of 
one whom he might naturally have regarded as his foremost opponent. 

In one class of si^eecli Mr. Gladstone was absolutely pre-eminent. No 
member of Parliament of the jjrescmt century possessed his x^ower of 
making a comijlicated statement to the House in such a 
His Expository manner as not only to interest his audience from first 
Power. enable them to understand all the 

details of some vast scheme which ho was unfolding to 
them. His great Budget speeches first made him famous as a Parlia- 
mentary orator. Never before bad Budgets been expounded at such 
length, and yet never before had the Budget speech been so full of 
absorbing interest. With the skill of an artist Mr. Gladstone marshalled 
his figures and facts, each in its right perspective, bringing out the 
salient points with an emphasis that i)re vented the auditor from losing 
sight of them, no matter what number of small details had to be crowded 
around them. It was said of Macaulay that ho made his History of 
England as interesting as a novel. It might be said with equal truth 
of Mr. Gladstone that he could make a Budget si)eech as fascinating as a 
romance. The manner in which he linked the facts and figures with 
which he was dealing to great questions affecting the life of the whole 
community or of the whole human race, i3roved that it Avas not the mere 
financier but the statesman who was handling the subject. With his 
subtle intellect he could discover moral elements even in a Budget, and 
could draw lessons for the guidance of the human race even from the 
figures of our imports and exports. Having heard during many years 
many of his greatest speeches, the present Avriter may be alloAved to ex- 
press his oAvn conviction that of all those speeches the most remarkable 
was that delivered in the House of Commons in 1870 on the intro- 
duction of the first Irish Land Bill. NeA^er had a more complicated subject 
than this been presented to Parliament ; yet Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
in disentangling the Gordian knot, and in x>resenting all the many threads 
of his story to the House in such a manner that each was intelligible. 
There Avas an old reporter in the House of Commons in those days 
who had long been notorious for the contemptuous estimate he had 
formed of Mr. Gladstone. That speech of 1870 converted even this 
gentleman. For scores of years he had been present at the debates in 
Parliament, and he frankly admitted that in all his time he had heard 

nothing like this. “By G 1” he exclaimed, with emphasis, as Mr. 

Gladstone sat down, “this is simply wonderful; I never knew the 
fellow had it in himl” In this respect certainly, in clear exposition of 
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complicated facts, no Parliamentary speaker of our time was comparable 
to Mr. Gladstone. 

The object of this opening chapter in the life of the great statesman 
has been to bring together from direct personal observation some oi 
those varied traits of Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable and most versatilt‘ 
character and genius which must be understood if the life as a whole 
is to be judged intelligently. I have ventured to draw not merely from 
sources known to the public, but from my personal recollections and 
from the reminiscences of friends. No chai’acter of our time presents 
greater difficulties to the biographer than that of Mr. Gladstone. I have 
striven to show in how many different aspects that character was 
unique. I have not omitted all reference to its deficiencies ; but I shall 
have failed in my object if I have not made it clear to the reader that 
the very defects of Mr. Gladstone’s nature were in a great measure the 
outcome of his virtues. Ilis ambition, his love of power, his imperiousness 
when engaged in a political campaign, the subtle casuistry which had 
so great an attraction for him, all these were directly connected witli 
his strong sense of duty, his belief that he had his task in the world 
to do, and that it was his duty to do it with all his might. One would 
have liked to linger longer upon so fascinating a theme, and to have 
spoken of that self-control which even at the most critical moments of his 
life never seemed to desert him. Everybody is probably 
familiar with that picture of how he sat on the Treasury His Splendid 
Bench on the night on which his Government fell in 1885, intrepidity, 
calmly writing his usual letter to the Queen, whilst Lord 
Randolph Churchill was leading the triumphant Tories below the gang- 
way opposite in an unprecedented outburst of almost vulgar jubila- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone was always great enough to meet the buffetings 
of adverse fortune with a calm heart and a smiling countenance. 
Once only during his threescore years of Parliamentary life did his 
self-possession and self-control fail him. It was on that night in 
June, 1880, when his first Home Rule Bill was rejected by a majority 
of thirty. The blow was an almost unexpected one, for down to the 
last moment it had been hoped that the dissentient Liberals would 
accept the compromise offered them with regard to the Bill, and vote 
for the second reading with a view to its amendment in Committee. 
When one of Mr. Gladstone’s most important colleagues went to him in 
his room behind the Speaker’s chair after the division, he was astonished 
to find that he was suffering from an irrepressible emotion. The tears 
were in his eyes and his voice was broken, as he acknowledged that the 
defeat meant the marring of the last great work to which he had con- 
secrated his declining years. This, however, was the only occasion on 
which any man who stood near him throughout his Parliamentary career 
saw himt wince under a stroke of ill fortune and it is to be remembered 
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that within a few weeks, although he was even then approaching his 
eightieth year, Mr. Gladstone had not only recovered his spirits but his 
euei'gies, and was once more attempting the herculean task of carrying 
the Home Rule Hill to the top of the hill. As one looks back now upon 
the character of the greatest Parliamentarian the House of Commons 
has evei* known, the features which seem to stand out in the strongest 
relief are his undying eiitliusiasm, his indomitable courage in conflict, 
whether the tide was with him or against him, his intensely religious 
spirit, and that all-i)ei'v\ading faith in and love of his fellow-creatures 
Avhich, more ])erhaps than any other quality, made him the master of 
so many hearts and the victor in so many lights. 

AVemyss Reio. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MR. GLADSTONtrs ANCICSTRY AND EARLY Yp]ARS. 

The Gladstone Stock—Mr. Gladstone's Grandfather— His Father (Sir John Gladstone) — 
Father and Son— Descent on the Mother's Side -Hirlh at- Liverpool William Ewart 
— Mr. Gladstone's Mother— A Playmate’s Kecolleetions— A Domestic Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— Sir John Gladstone as a Publicist— Canning’s C’andidature for Liverpool— 
Sir ffohn Gladstone elected to the House of Commons- W. PI (irladstone and Hannah 
More — His P’irst Teacher— At Eton Canning and Brougham- The Curriculum at 
Eton — Fagging— Dr. Keate — Early Eton Phaends : the Selwyiis, A. Jl. Hallam, and 
Others — A P’logging— Apocryphal Stories -Canning’s Influence— Gladstone and the 
Etcm Miscellany— "PoGticsiX Contributions— Mocking Poems— Prose and Oratory— Con- 
vincing an Opponent— An Early Peroration— Drinking Habits at Eton— Influence of 
Eton— Latin and Greek Acquirements— Canningite, not Eldonian— Attitude on the 
Slavery Question— Hereditary Qualities— At Christ Church, Oxford— The Oxford System 
— The University Lectures — Authority and Liberty— The Inculcation of Religion — 
Hallam, Tennyson, and Thackeray— Debate on Shelley and Byron— “The Apostles”— 
“The Weg ’’—Evangelical Influences— A Lost Scholarship— University Distinctions— 
Opposing the Reform Bill— Leaving Oxford. 

‘*rpHE natives of Scotland, and all those who have Stjoteh bloo<l in their 
-L veins, are not apt to forget the coiintiy from whieli they sprang.” 
In that sentence Mr. Gladstone once enunciated a truism 
having special reference to himself. “ I am not slow to Scottish Ancestry* 
claim the name of Scotchman, and, even if I were, there 
is the fact staring me in the face that not a drop of blood runs in my 
'Veins except what is derived from a Scottish ancestry.” Yet even that 
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statement was rendered the more complete by the declaration : “ 1 am a 
man of Scotch blood only — half Highland and half Lowland, near the 
Border.” For a full six centuries, indeed, the name of Gladstone, in 
almost as large a variety of si^ellings as that of Shakespeare, is to be 
traced through Lowland history. Herbert de Gledestan, “del counte de 
Lanark,” was one of the signatories to the ‘‘Ragman’s Roll” which 
acknowledged the sovereignty over Scotland of Edward I. ; and from that 
time for many a goiicratioii Glaidstanes and Gledestans, Gledestanes and 
Gladstaines fought in foray and joined in raid as was the Border use. 

It is in connection with one of these excursions and alarms, undertaken 
when Elizabeth was upon the throne of England and Mary Queen of 
Scots was her prisoner, that the name of Gladstone first conies into 
literary history, and tivice associated with a c;hai‘acteristic that its most 
illustrious bearer may fairly have been lield to own. The old Border 
ballad, “The Raid of tlie Reidswire,” tells liow — 


Then Tividale came to wi* speid ; 

The sherilf brocht the Douglas doun, 

Wi’ Cranstanc, Gladstanc, gude at neid, 

Baith Rule Water and Hawick toun. • • , 

Tlie Laird’s Wat did weel, indeed; 

His frien’s stood stoutlie by himsell : 

Wi’ little Gladstane, gude in neid, 

For Graden ken’d na gude be ill.” 

*'Good in need” might have been taken as the motto of the Gladstone 
family throughout, for there exist the I'ecords of how one of its repre- 
sentatives helped, in time of feud, a Walter Setott of Buecleuch, with 
whom “the Wizard of the North” could claim connection both in 
blood and sympathy; while, with the fighting instinct tiiat has marked 
the line, another joined the Covenanting foi*ces against Charles I., and 
fell in the fray. The more settled conditions of later days necessitated 
the sending of this energy into other channels. Truculent expeditions 
made way for trading enterprises; and when the last of the Gladstone 
lairds had sold his estate, his son adopted the calling of a maltster, in 
which he so flourished that his son in turn, carrying on the business with 
increasing prosperity, became an elder of the Kirk, a burgess of Biggar, 
and even “keeper of the baron’s girnal.” 

But striking as had been the advance of John Gladstone of Biggar, it 
was his fourth son, Thomas, who made the stride which brought the 
family out of the ancestral shire of Lanark, and crossed 
Mp. OladBtone’B Scotland to Leith, with which the, name of Gladstone will 
Qrandfather. henceforward ever be associated. This grandfather of 
the statesman was a corn and flour merchant; and as he 
was a man of prudence, fllled with the determination to make his mark 
in trade, legends attributing to him even more than the business caution 
traditionally associated with Scotsmen have gro^vn around his memory. 
It has been told with circumstantial detail that, in his more struggling 
days, when the keeper of no more than a little shoj), Thomas Gladstone 
included among his wares a kind of scone known locally as “baps,” and 
that, as these were not so large a halfpenny-worth as those of his com- 
petitorS) he was apt to be saluted by children in the street with the 
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cry of “Sma’ baps!” Tlio tale, as originally related, was innocent 
enough to be true; but it developed by various re-tellings into the 
calumny that during certain bread riots in time of scarcity he made 
himself obnoxious to the populace by selling small loaves. This need 
be repeated only for the sake of the rej^ly of his illustrious grandson 
to a lady who asked whether the story was true : “ When a calum- 
nious statement is made as to one dead nearly a hundred years back, 
should you not call for proof instead of asking me to meet it?” And, as 
proof in this case is found wanting, all that needs further to be said of 
Thomas Gladstone is that, first as corn and flour merchant, and next 
as shipowner, ho flourished exceedingly, and died honoured in Leith. 

As Thomas Gladstone had migrated in search of fortune from 
Lanarkshire to Leith, so his eldest son, John, passed from Leith to 
Liverpool, Before tlie change, he had been introduced 
into his father's business at so early an age as not to allow Mr. Gladstone*! 
him to receive the advantages of such an education as Father, 
his singularly jiowerful intellect deserved. Yet his com- 
mercial instincts were so highly trained from the outset as to leave no 
doubt that he would strikingly succeed if fair opening were vouclisafed. 
While still in his teens he made voyages to the Baltic on his father’s 
behalf in connection with corn; and only a little later he visited the 
United States upon very large commissions from a leading London banker. 
But it was in 1786, when no more than twenty-two, that he first found full 
outlet for his trading genius by entering the firm of Corrie, Bradshaw, and 
Company, corn-dealers in Livcri)ool. Testimony of a striking nature exists 
as to the great capacity of that firm's chief, for in the troubled summer 
of 1793, when this country, under the Administration of the younger Pitt, 
had just entered upon the war with Franco which was to last a score 
of years, Corrie communicated some suggestions for the national benefit 
to Henry Dundas, afterwards the inij)eaclied Lord Melville. That 
politician (who was then in the Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Control, a position to which he had been elevated only a few weeks 
before) was so impressed with the letter as to forward it to Lord 
Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, with the remarks : “I know not if you 
ever accidentally met with the writer. He used to come to me often on the 
subject of the corn laws and the sugar trade. He is an ingenious man. 
What he suggests is certainly very desirable.” And in this fashion 
John Gladstone was associated, through his partner, with the Ministry 
of Pitt in the burning questions of corn and sugar, as ho was i^i’esently 
to be with the Ministry of Peel through his pamphlets, and even more 
through his. youngest son. 

A mercantile firm which had for its senior X)artner ‘‘an ingenious 
man,” whose opinions were deemed worthy of consideration by two 
members of an aristocratic Cabinet, was more remarkable at the close 
of the eighteenth than it would be at the end of the nineteenth century; 
and the custom of dealing at first hand with Ministers of the Crown 
was one to which John Gladstone always adhered. From the very 
outset of his career, he proved his courageous aptitude for commerce. 
Only two years after entering the firm, he was tested by a severe trial, 
tvpm winch he emerged with a commercial reputation that never faded. 
Owing to the general failure of the European corn crops, he was 
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despatched by his partners to the United States to buy grain ; but, by 
the time he reached his destination by the slow means of travel then 
available, he found scarcity there likewise. No purchase was possible; 
and, to add to his chagrin, he learned, by the next ship from Liverpool, 
that his firm were so confident in the success of his mission that twenty- 
four vessels had been (?hartered to bring back the grain. But his courage 
did not fail him, even in the moment of possible humiliation ; and, to the 
confusion of the ever-ready prophets of evil, who had foretold disaster 


r 
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for his partners and himself, he filled the two dozen ships with other 
American goods, and to such advantage that the net loss upon a trans- 
action which had threatened ruin was only a few hundreds of pounds. 
The experience thus gained was of even more lasting value, for it enabled 
him to give the abler assistance to his partners when, as a consequence 
of the suggestions made by Corrie to Dunda«, the firm received from the 
Pitt Administration, upon its determining to hold stoies of grain at the 
greater ports, the appointment of Government agents at Liverpool. 

John Gladstone, in fact, was as truly born to be a king of commerce 
as was his youngest son to be a leader of men ; and the career of that son 
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cannot be fully comprehended unless it be realised that, brilliant as it 
was, it was not meteoric, but part of an ordered and derived system. 
The extraordinary business abilities of the father, which 
culminated in the accumulation of a large fortune, were Father and 
the precursor of the financial genius which devised the most 
striking Budgets of modern times ; but to the son was 
given that which to the father had been denied— a warm-blooded breadth 
of sentiment, an imaginative and illuminative faculty, which the elder 
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would have regarded with suspicion, and perhaps even with scorn. This 
side of Mr. Gladstone’s character may be held to have been as truly 
derived from his mother as that was from his father : with the subtle 
reasoning and cautious courage of the Southern Scot were joined in him 
the explosive energy and picturesque eloquence of the Highland Gael. For 
in the closing year of the eighteenth century, John Gladstone, having 
lost his first wife, without issue, married Ann, daughter of Andrew 
Robertson, of Dingwall; and thus their youngest son’s claim — “I 
am a man of Scotch blood only, half Highland and half Lowland ’’—is 
lustified. 
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“ I know not why commerce in England should not have its old families 
rejoicing to bo coiiiieeted with commerce from generation to generation,** 
Mr. Gladstone once declared in the city of his birth. “ I think it a 
subject of sori'ow, and almost of scandal, when those families who have 
either accjuired or recovered station and wealtli through commerce, turn 
their backs upon it, and seem to be ashamed of it.’* It was probably present 
to the then Prime Minister’s mind as he spoke that the families of both his 
parents had “recovered station and wealth through commerce.” But if 
the Gladstones coukl be traced back through laird after laird, even 
to Herbert of tlu^ “ Ragman’s Roll,” and could claim Scandinavian con- 
nection and, pei'Jiai)s, descent, the Robertsons could aver that they were 
of the Clan Donnachaidh, children of Duncan, King of 
Descent on the Scotland. Their own branch was in direct line from the 
Mother’s Bide, last Celtic Earl of Atholl, and was thus akin to such 
great Highland families as the Munros of Foulis and the 
Mackenzies of Coul and of Seaforth. Not alone were Celtic princes— the 
Lords of Kintail and of Eilean Donan — among their ancestors, but 
Henry III. of England and Robeii) the Bruce and Janies I. of Scotland. 
And even those Avho, rejecting the doctrine of heredity, see nothing in 
genealogy but a device of the Heralds’ College, will admit that, while 
Englishmen may give an indifferent adhesion to the Tennysonian dictum — 

“ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood,” 

not a Scotsman worthy the name would scorn descent from Robert the 
Bruce. 

Like the Gladstones, the Robertsons in the course of time had 
to leave lairdships behind, but it w^as to the law rather than to trade 
that mainly they turned. Both Ann Robertson’s grandfather and father 
adopted the legal profession, and with such success that the one be(iame 
Sheriff-Dcpute and Commissary of Ross, and the other Sheriff-Substitute 
of the same shire. From far Dingwall, where her father had thrice 
reigned as chief magistrate, Ann Gladstone went to make her home 
in busy, jostling, thriving Liverpool; but much of her heart remained 
in the Highlands, and her youngest-born was never in danger of for- 
getting the place wdience she came. That child was the fourth son; and 
he who Avas destined to be four times Prime Minister was born at 62, 
Rodney Street, Liverpool, on December 29th, 1809—the birth-year also of 
Tennyson and Darwin. On the ensuing February 7th he was christened at 
the parish church of St. Peter as “William Ew^art, son of 
William Ewart Gladstone, merchant, Rodney Street, and Ann (Robert- 

son), his wife”; and these names were given after a close 
friend of the father, whose own son became the William 
Ewart of lasting fame as having secured in Parliament the passing of 
the Public Libraries Act. 

Wniiam Ewart and John Gladstone had for years been closely as- 
sociated in religious and political life; and earlier in the century they 
were among the founders of the Oldham Street Presbyterian Church at 
Liverpool, the local Pi*esbyterians having previously been accustomed 
to worship in the other Nonconformist chapels of the town. But no 
long time elapsed before John Gladstone quitted the communion of his 
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birth, and passed over to the Church of England, tradition attribut- 
ing this to the influence of his wife, to whom a chosen minister was 
unacceptable, and who persuaded her husband to leave for a church more 
suited to her taste. The earliest fruit of the change was that John 
Gladstone built in Rensliaw Street the first of the churches he was to 
erect, among others to follow being those of St. Thomas at Seaforth 
and St. Andrew at Liverpool, the advt)Wsoii of which last continues 
in the hands of his descendants. Speculators upon “the might-have- 
beens ” of history have indulged in surmises as to what might have been 
the effect upon tiie future Prime Minister’s career if his theological 
training had been uiidtu* Presbyterian instead of Ki)iscopalian auspices. 
Such guesses have interest, but little value, for it was the home in- 
fluence much more than any theological teaching that affected the 
character of the boy. 

Little has been written concerning Mr. Gladstone’s mother, and little 
is known, for she lived in a day when the sacred ness of home-life 
would have seemed to be violated if the wife : had been 
much to the fore. But all the memories that remain Mr. Oladstone’s 
testify not only to her accomplishments, but to her bene- Mother, 
volencc. Modest in her works, she well assisted more 
than one excellent institution at Liverpool, and she did not neglect to 
do the like at Dingwall. Seldom a summer passed without visits to her 
Highland home ; and her name is perpetuated there in certain “ Gladstone 
Buildings” that occupy the site of an almshouse for the very poor, the 
foundation of which she instigated as she long assisted generously to 
sustain it. Her youngest son, during his childhood, was always in her 
company on these visits ; and even after he had for the fourth time 
become Prime Minister there was living at Dingwall one who, as “the 
little boy Graham,” had often been invited by her to join him in play. 
That playmate’s recollections would indicate that, even thus early, Mr. 
Gladstone exhibited one faculty that never forsook him. 

“He was never content with a sim])lc answei* to a a Playmate's 
question,” said Mr. Graham, “ but probed everything to Recollections, 
the very bottom before he appeared anything like satis- 
fied.” And this, in essence, is what Mr. Bright observed after long 
personal acquaintance witli the statesman : “ Gladstone goes coasting 
along, turning up every creek and exploring it to its source before he 
can proceed on his way.” 

“ I remember,” further observed the Dingwall companion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s child-life, “ we were one day standing together watching 
the operation of potato-planting, and we fell on discussing the proper 
distance that should be given between the plants. We argued the 
subject out to our own satisfaction, and when he had pumped all the 
information possible on the point from me, I was highly amused to see 
him take from his pocket a memorandum-book, in which he made a note 
of all the information he had gained on the subject. This notebook he 
called into requisition very often, jotting down scraps of information 
gained from day to day, and making memoranda of the most common- 
place subjects.” And there were other characteristics of the boy Gladstone 
which were worth recall. “lie was always lively, always thirsting 
after instruction, and nothing pleased him more than reading. He would 
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go and buy a treatise or tract on some special subject and pore over it, 
mastering its contents/* 

To these recollections of Dingwall is to be added another, equally 
characteristic, which is that, even when a boy, Mi*. Gladstone was 
entrusted by his mother, to some extent, with the household purse ; and 
that at times she would laughingly say, “Go to the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, and tell him to give me some money.'* It has already been 
, pointed out that such a jesting forecast of one of the 

^ great positions to come stood not alone. Even while at 

Bxebeqtier. school the embryo statesman was semi-publicly addressed 
by his closest friend, Arthur Hallam, as “ The Eton 
Premier,” and he himself referred to certain of his school colleagues, in 
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a work yet to be described, as “My Cabinet.” From his very early 
days, in fact, he was regarded, both in his home circle and among his 
acquaintances, as destined for high place. No such story has been 
devised concerning John Gladstone and his youngest son as that which 
avers~and with absolute inaccuracy— that the first Sir Robert Peel, 
on his knees, and in the privacy of his counting-house, dedicated his 
earliest-bom to the service of his country. But Mr. Gladstone’s father 
saw in the boy great possibilities, and his whole training was of a 
nature to develope these to the full. 

There can be no complete comprehension of Mr. Gladstone, indeed, unless 
his environment during his earliest and most impressionable years is 
studied and understood. The merely general idea that his 
father was a Liverpool merchant who, by strict attention to sir John Gladstone 
business, amassed a fortune and died a baronet, is singularly Publicist 

unjust to a striking and even imposing personality. His 
origin has already been traced, and his entrance into commercial life re 
corded ; but it is necessary to sketch his career in relation to public affairs 
from that point in order that there may be realised the atmosphere that 
through childhood surrounded his son. It has been seen that the firm in 
which John Gladstone was a i^artner held the appointment of Government 
agents at Liverpool at the beginning of the great French war ; and with 
various phases of that protracted struggle he was associated both as 
merchant and as politician. In the former caiiacity he had his losses as 
well as his gains because of the war: among the glimpses to be caught 
of him in Liverpool records before the eighteenth century closed, are 
those of his having a new shi]), bound for Riga, captured by a 
French privateer, and of his presiding at “a very elegant entertain- 
ment ” given by the local merchants and shipo^vners to the commander 
and officers of a king’s ship appointed to convoy a number of valuable 
vessels to the Elbe and the Weser. In the year of Trafalgar, when 
occupying his first public position — that of chairman of the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Committee— John Gladstone was to the front in promoting a 
testimonial to the captain of a ship of that port, which had fought the 
French so well that, when compelled by superior force to strike her flag, 
the enemy’s crew gave her three cheers, and their commander shared 
cabins with her captain and returned him his sword. And the spirit in 
which the war was Waged must have specially appealed to business men, 
for the gallant captain, in thanking John Gladstone, 
exclaimed, “I have ever considered it my duty to defend 
the property of others, entrusted to my care, against the 
enemy, as long as there was any prospect of advantage 
to be gained by resistance.” 

John Gladstone, while anxious to recognise the courage 
of such defenders of our commerce, disapproved the policy 
of the war ; and, though his Whig sympathies had never 
been very pronounced, it was upon that side that he took 
his first noteworthy political step. It is of the more 
importance to mark this because of its bearing upon 
his later connection with slavery, which had its influence 
on the career both of himself and of his son. At the 
General Election of 1807, precipitated by George III. to oladbtonb familt 
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punish the Whigs, John Gladstone came out openly in aid of William 
Roscoe, the sitting Whig member, though it was obvious that that can- 
didate was certain of defeat. The “Ministry of All the Talents” had 
alienated the sympathy of a large portion of commercial Liverpool 
by its measure for the abolition of the slave-trade; and Roscoe, who, 
a score of years before, had been the first Liverpool man to raise his 
voice in the wilderness in denunciation of the “sum of all human 
villainies,” was naturally its supporter. John Gladstone had not been 
engaged in “the African trade;” he had never touched the gold made in 
Guinea; and, though his felloAV-merchants declared that ruin would fall 
upon the port because of the abolition of this iniquity, he threw in his 
lot with Roscoe. “Lang Johnny” and his “Scotch fiddle” became there- 
fore a subject for Tory jest: “Sawney, out of Highland Fling, out of 
Snap, by Whiskey,” Avas a lot at a burlesque auction, carefully labelled 
“J. G— ds— e,” to prevent possibility of mistake. And it is to this 
period, when, prosperous himself, he was bringing his other brothers 
from Leith to share his prosperity, that may be attributed a legend 
flattering in its attempted disparagement. It runs that once when he 
had for his guest at a local theatre Henry Brougham, later to be a 
Whig candidate for the borough, and Macduff asked, “Stands Scotland 
where it did ? ” there came from the gallery the un-Shakespearian reply, 
“ Na, na, sirs ; there’s pairt o* Scotland in England noo— there’s John 
Gladstone and his clan.” 

The days of John Gladstone’s activity as a supporter of the Whigs 
weio soon to end, for before the General P]lection of 1812 he joined a 
number of moderate Tories in asking George Canning to 
Canning’8 come to Liverpool. The conscciuent contest was specially 

Candidature memorable, because it is the event of which John 

for Liverpool. Gladstone’s youngest son had ear-liest memory. For it 
was in the Gladstone home that the brilliant statesman 
resided during a poll which lasted eight days ; it was from its windows 
that he nightly spoke ; and Mr. Gladstone’s iirst recollection was that, as 
a child not yet three years old, he Avas held by his nurse to look 
out upon the cheering crowds. A year later, Avhen, upon the motion 
of his father, Liverpool illuminated in rejoicing at the crowning victory 
of the Allies over Bonaparte at Leipsic, and when the residences of the 
two friends, John Gladstone and William EAvart, Avere among the most 
resplendent of all, the former’s transi)arcncies called forth from a local 
Whig the epigram : 

“ As a stranger expressed his exceeding amazement, 

To see C— n— o’s face shining through G— d—nk’s casement, 

‘Why wonder?’ exclaimed a disciple of Brougham, 

‘ As to C— N—G, "tis easy enough to see through him' " 

But no spirit of prophecy had fallen upon the poet as to that other 
face which, at the Canning contest, had shone through the same case- 
ment. One of Canning’s biographers has told how, when John Glad- 
stone had moved from Rodney Street to a now home at Seaforth, a 
suburb of Liverpool, the room which the statesman occupied as his guest 
looked out upon the sea, and there he would sit for hours, gazing on 
the ocean, while the youngest Gladstone was playing on the strand below. 
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And, although it was of the eldest son, then growing into manhood, that 
Canning took marked notice, we can see him fondling the bright child of 
his earliest Liverpool visits, and can apply to the scene t he liiKis of the 
poet upon the picture of Mr. Gladstone himself holding on his knee the 
infant Prince Edward of York:— 

“ By Ijcthe wave that hews away 

Earth’s murmur and the Elysian ca.-^e, 

Hero on this hither brink of day, 

What spirits strangely met bo these : 

One from that silence parted new, 

TJie other with his face thereto ? 

“O Chief, that hast ungirt the care, 

O Cliild, that yet shalt wear thine own, 

O I’ast and Future fronted there 
All knowing and with all unknown, 

Ye stand at helpless gaze the while, 

In empty commune of a smile.” 

The political efforts of John Gladstone have be^on indicated; and the 
support he gave to Caimiug throughout that statesman's Parliamentary 
association with Liverpool, and afterwards to the gieat Free Trader, 
William Hnskisson, need not here bo detailed. But the connection of 
“Mr. Gladstone of Livori)ool,” as he was by this time known to the 
world of affairs, with the leading politicians of his day has to be made 
clear, for it was at this T>eriod that his son was growing in years. From 
the date that Canning joined the long-lived Administration of Lord 
Liverpool, John Gladstone was that Administration's firm adherent; and, 
although he protested against its revision of the Corn Laws, he stood by 
it in contiiniingi the Income Tax, though this was a jioint upon which 
his fellow-citizens Avero seriously against him. It Avas in regard to this 
question that ho Avas consulted by the Prime Minister of the day ; and 
when, as a consequence, he was denounced by tlie leading Whig 
organ of London as a devoted and expectant friend (^f the Treasury, 
he characterised the insinuation as false and malignant, and declared : 
“ I value my independciu^e as much as any man can do ; Avith the Govern- 
ment I have no connection : when I consider their measures calculated 
to promote the good Of the country, I give them my Inimble support ; 
when I think them otherwise, I do not hesitate to express my opinions.” 
He could claim, moreover, that, in regard to the long French war just 
then ending, he had acted upon these principles. “ Wlien,” he publicly 
averred, “the war commenced, I . . . doubted the necessity and ques- 
tioned the expediency of the measure. I remained the firm fiiend of peace 
whilst I thought it was practicable for peace to be obtained with safety 
and with honour.” It was only Avhen these essential conditions could 
not be secured that he quitted the camp of his earliest political friends. 

There was little, therefore, of the mere partisan about 
Mr. Gladstone’s father ; but, from whatever motive a man joj^ Gladstone ae 
changes his side, it may be taken for granted that those a Parliamentary 
whom he has left will attribute the worst. And, it was candidate, 
this that John Gladstone found when, at the Dissolution 
of 1818, he first sought to enter the House of Commons, choosing for 
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the contest the now disfranchised borough of Lancaster. His consequent 
absence from Liverpool did not save him from attack, one of the 
lampoons circulated on the occasion being a poetical epistle supposed 
to have been addresseii to him by William Ewart, declaring that— 

“ When Willie Roscoe’s tide was strong 
And likely to succeed, John, 

Baith you and I then join’d the .throng, 

Wi’ mickle glee and speed, John. 



(From a Miniature ) 


“ But Georgy Canning best of a’ 

Can wool our int’rest serve, John; 

To cram our avaricious maw 
lie'll strain his well-tried nerve, John. 

“ In places and in pensions too. 

He is a muckle man, John; 

’Tis sure enough that I and you 
May need the baith or ane, John.” 

Another such scpiib, attributed to the same imaginary authorship, repre- 
sented Ewart assigning the cdiauge in their joint opinions to similarly 
sordid considerations; but a third Whig lampoon was a shade more 
genial, for it related how — 

“ John Gladstone was as fine a man 
As ever graced commercial story. 

Till all at once lie changed his plan, 

And from a Whig became a Tory. 

“ And now he meets his friends with pride, 

Y et tells them but a wretched story ; 

He says not ivhy he changed his side : 

He uas a Whig— he’s now a Tory.” 
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But the laugh was on his side, for he was placed by a very large 
majority at the head of the Lancaster poll, and his political friends at 
Liverpool subscribed i£6,000 for his election expenses. 

By the time John Gladstone entered the House of Commons, his 
youngest son had reached the age to be systematically taught. His first 
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liiirke. The venerable lady gave him one of her little books, with the 
remark that ho had just come into the world and she was just going 
out ; but she survived to see the boy enter Parliament, 
A Visit to and meanwhile to present to Edward Freeman, another 
Hannali More, child born to distinction, a voliune of the Eton Miscellany, 
from which the future historian of the Norman Conquest 
learned the name of Gladsijone. One of Mr. Gladstone’s earliest recollections 
was of this same i)eriod, for, in the sirring of 1814, on the occasion of his 
first visit to Edinburgh, he heard the hotel windows rattle to the Castle 
guns as they announced the victory of the Allies which sent Bonaiiarte 
to Elba ; and he had memories of a Welsh servant who in the next year 
attributed the crowning mercy of Waterloo to the fact that the Sir 
Watkin Williams Wyim of that day had sent millions of men against 
the French. After his nursery training, ho had some tuition from a 
clergyman named Jones, later an archdeacon ; but his first real teacher 
was William Rawson, the incumbent of Seaforth, under 
First Teacher, whom subsequently came two boys who were to be known 
to public tame as Dean Stanley and Lord Cross. It 
is said that the future Chancellor of the Exchequer’s grasp of figures 
was so slight that Rawson despaired of teaching him arithmetic ; but he 
gave better promise of acquiring the classics, while his imaginative 
faculties were stimulated by the reading of his then favourite books— 
Scott’s novels, the “Chronicles” of Froissart, the “Arabian Nights,” and 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” And this love for the works of Scott did not 
l)ass with his boyish days. He followed the issue of each succeeding tale 
with eagerness and enthusiasm, a pleasant x)roof of this being 
afforded by a note of Hallam, who, in 1820, the year that “Woodstock” 
was iniblished, communicated to a friend that he had had from William 
Gladstone “ a long and very orderly epistle, full of . . . high-flying 
eulogiums on Waller Scott’s ‘ Woodstock.’ ” And, while he was Prime 
Minister for the first time, he accepted his old friend Hope-Scott’s 
dedication of an abridgment of Lockhart’s best biography as “a loyal 
admirer of Scott, towards whom, both as writer and as man, I cannot 
hcl}) entertaining feelings, perhaps (though this is saying much) even 
bordering upon excess.” Yet though in years after boyhood came a 
love for Shaksi)ere and others of our greatest, it was from Homer, and 
Virgil, and Dante that Mr. Gladstone, alike as author and as orator, was 
accustomed to draw his most telling illustrations. 

A pleasant picture of his boyhood has been i^reserved for us. “From 
my father’s windows at Seaforth,” he related in the days of his age, “I 
used, as a small boy, to look southward along the shore to Liverpool, 
even then becoming a large town in the country. I remember well that 
it was crowned not so much by cloud as by a film of silver grey smoke, 
such as you may now see surmounting the fabrics of some town of ten 
or twenty thousand people, where the steam engine has as yet scarcely 
found a place. Four miles of the most beautiful sand that I ever knew 
olfered to the aspirations of the youthful rider the most delightful method 
of flnding access to Liverpool.” But the time was soon to come when 
more serious work awaited him, John Gladstone, keenly realising, from 
his own lack of the privilege, the value of a public-school education, 
resolved upon providing this advantage for his sons. The third of them 
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— John Neilson—he had destined for the Navy, but the two eldest — 
Thomas and Robertson— ho sent to Etf)n. It is said that he had some 
doubt as to whether the youngest should go to the same school, and that 
that son subsequently told his Eton head-master that his father had at 
first thought of sending him to the Charterhouse. If the idea had been 
lealised— if it were ever entc'rtaiiuHl — it is interesting to know that at the 
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Charterhouse Mr. Gladstone would have been a fellow-])upil of Thackeray, 

and might have been linked with him in a project for a school magazine 

which the future novelist much favoured. But this again 

is a “might-have-been:’’ what occurred Avas that in Sep- At Eton, 

tember, 1821, William Gladstone followed in the footsteps 

of his tAVo eldest bi’othei’s, and was admitted at Eton. And to the 

student of his career as a Avhole, there is no period better worth close 
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consideration than that which was spent at what he himself called 
“the Queen of all schools.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s greatest rival in political life never had the good fortune 
to be at Eton ; but from his pen has come the most glowing description of 
the school. For, when he had sent thither liis favourite hero, Coningsby, 
he exclaimed : “ There never was a youth wlio entered into that 
wonderful little world with more eager zest. Nor was it marvellous. 
That delicious plain, studded with every creation of graceful culture; 
hamlet and \hall and grange ; garden and grove, and park ; that castle- 
palace, grey with glorious ages ; those antique spires, hoar with faith 
and wisdom, the chapel and the college; that river winding through the 
shady meads ; the sunny glade and the solemn avenue ; the room in the 
Dame’s house where we first order our own breakfast, and first feel we 
are free ; the stirring multitude, the energetic groups, the individual 
mind that leads, conquers, controls ; the emulation and the affection ; the 
noble strife and the tender sentiment ; the daring exploit and the dashing 
scrape; the passion that pervades our life, and breathes in ever 3 rfching, 
from the aspiring study to the inspiring sport : oh I what hereafter can 
spur the brain and touch the heart like this ; can give us a world so deeply 
and variously interesting ; a life so full of quick and bright excitement, 
passed in a scene so fair ? ” This is the Eton of which Mr. Swinburne in 
more recent times has sung— 

“ Lords of state and of war, whom fate found strong in battle, in counsel strong. 

Here, ere fate had approved them great, abode, their season, and thought not long.** 

It w^as the Eton of the days of the giants, when even its youngest or 
least ambitious pupil could scarcely fail to have been inspired. What 
generous - hearted boy could but have been touched by the spectacle 
presented at the Montein of 1823--the second of these annual festivals 
at Salt Hill which Mr. Gladstone attended — when Canning and Brougham 
met for the first time after a fierce contention in the Commons, 
which had nearly placed them in charge of the Serjeant-at-Arms, and 
when, to the spectators’ delight, the Foreign Secretary stretched out 
a welcomed hand to his political foe? Could he have refrained from 
enthusiasm when, at the Eton regatta of the following year, Canning 
sat in the “ ten-oar,” the post of distinction allotted to the most illustrious 
visitor, and, becoming for the time a boy again, cheered with the loudest 
as the boats fiew by? Would he have been otherwise than moved if, 
when he saw together at the Montem of 1820 the Duke of York, then 
heir-presumptive to the throne, and Wellington, Britain’s foremost 
soldier— greeted with “great enthusiasm in the cutters” — the veil that 
hid the future could for a moment have been rent, and he could have 
known that a twelvemonth later the prince would have passed away, 
and that attendance at the funeral would cost Canning his life? 

Thus far Eton on its poetical and romantic side ; now for the 
practical. What was the curriculum at that period may be judged from 
a powerful, though obviously prejudiced, criticism pub- 

The Curricaltun. lished in 1830 in the Edinburgh Review, It could not, of 
course, be expected that the leading Whig magazine would 
treat with tolerance so essentially Tory an institution, especially in days 
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when party feeling raged with a bitterness scarcely realised in this milder 
age ; but the account may be held to be in substance accurate : — 

“ At Eton, no instruction Is given in any branch of mathematical, physical, metaphysical, 
or moral science, nor in the evidences of Christianity. The only subjects which it is 
professed to teach are the Greek and Latin languages ; as much divinity as can be gained 
from construing the Greek Testament, and reading a portion of Tomline on the Thirty- 
nine Articles; and a little ancient and modern geography. In a common week there is 
one whole holiday, on which no school business is done, but every boy is required to go 
twice to chapel ; one half holiday, on which there are two school-times and one chapel 
and on Saturday there are three school-times and one chapel. On each of the three other 
days there are four school-times, three of which last respectively for three-quarters- 
of an hour; the other has no fixed length, but probably averages for each boy about a 
quarter of an hour. The school-times would therefore amount to less than eleven hours, 
in a week. The boys are, however, expected to come prepared into school ; so that some 
time is occupied in previous study, and every lioy hears the lesson construed at liis tutor’s 
house before he appears in school. A week’s lessons in the fifth form w'ould consist of 
about seventy lines of the Iliad, seventy lines of the jl^neid, two or tlirce pages of each 
of the compilations called the Scriptore^ Greed and Romani, thirty or forty lines from 
another compilation called the PoetcR Greed, and twenty or thirty vei'scs of one of the 
Evangelists or the Acts of the Apostles. All the poetry which is construed is learnt by 
heart, besides which there is weekly repeated a lesson of the Eton Greek Grammar, and 
of a very excellent selection from the Elegiac poetry of Ovid and Tibullus. No other 
books than these arc read by a boy in the fifth form ; but he is required also to produce 
an exercise in Latin prose, generally on some trite moral subject, of at least twenty 
lines ; twenty Latin verses, and some five or six stanzas of some Lyric measure. In weeks 
when a saint’s day occurs, an English translation of a passage of Latin luoso is likewiso 
required.” 

' The Scottish critic— for he wrote as one on the nortlicrn side the 

Tweed, who believed in the far more pure and perfect universities of 

Scotland ” — went on to hold that the (piality of the instruction at Eton 
was as inferior as its quantity was small, and that the result was 
sterility. But if the mental discipline was bad, what of the moral and 
the physical? Here the mentor spoke out wnth vigour. “By a tacit 
agreement between the stronger and weaker parties has been established 
at Eton the system of fagging — the only regular institution 
Fagging of slave-labour enforced by brute violence which now 

•Ad Flogging, exists in these islands. ... A boy begins as a slave 

and ends as a despot. Corrupting at once and corrupted, 
the little tyrant riots in the exercise of bounilless and unaccountable 
power ; and while lie looks back on his former servitude, is resolved that 
the sufferings wliich he inflicts shall not be less than those which he 
endured.’* The critic was willing to admit that the influence of this 
system of forced labour was sometimes mitigated by the friendship of 
equals, the kindness and sense of honour in some strong boys, and the 
intervention of holidays. But if the fagging was bad, the flogging was* 
equally to be condemned, for it was meted out on the naked back by 
the head-master himself to every boy below the sixth form, wdiatever his 
age, for all offences except the most trivial, whetlier for insubordination 
in or out of school, for inability to construe a lesson or say it by heart> 
for being discovered out of bounds, for absence from chapel or school — 
for, in short, any bi'each of the regulations. And when the assailant 
had gone into elaborate detail to prove each head of his case, he 
indignantly demanded to know, “Is any parent who is anxious for the 
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welfare of liis (children willing that his son should abandon all knowledge 
but that of the (xreek and Latin languages ? That when young and 
Aveak, he should be expose^l to the unchecked tyranny of older boys ; 
when grown stronger, that his evil passions should not only not be 
repressed, but heighteiKMl and inllamed by a regulation eoniiived at, if 
jiot approved, by tlie governors of the school? That after a long and 
expensive rtjsidenee, his sou should be returned to his haiuls avowedly 
ignorant, so far as the school instruction is (‘oncerned, of modern 
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language's, literature, and liistory--and })robabIy not possessing sufficient 
knowh'dge even of the ancient, languages to enable Jjim to construe a^ 
pag(' in any Lat in or (heck author w ith ease and c'oirec'tiiess ? 
Evidently the critic expected an affirmative answer, for he elsoAvIiere 
despairingly ask(‘d, ‘‘ What is the eliarm Avhicli allurc^s so many scholars 
within its bounds? AVhat are its reconuiKMidations in the eyc's of so 
many })areiits and guardians?” And the rt*i)lies, then as now, if truth- 
fully given, Avould bc' that it is not so much learning that is cLxpected 
from Etcm as tone,- so that the pupil may be ‘’The* glass of fashion 
and the mould of form.*’ 

The indictment Avas oven-sw c^epi ng, less as to the l(‘a ruing to be obtained 
at the school than as to the moral intlutmce exeicisc'd. in the? matter of 
fagging, for instance, Mr. Ci;hidstonc‘'s ex|)C‘rienc(' Avas not that AvJiich the 
Edinburgh Rcriruj would liaAc^ (‘xiK‘ctc‘d. Tlui boys in the Lower St*h(X)l 
had to fag for tJiose in the rp]>er; and it Avas tlic' fag’s duty to brush 
clothes, prepare breakfast and tea, stop balls at ciicket, go on cirraiids, 
and generally fetch and (‘any, though it did not extend as far as clc^aning 
shoes and Avaiting at dinner ; the pimislnneiit for dereliction being ad- 
ministered Avitli the list, or sometijnes even with a convenient cri(‘k(t-ba.t. 
Room for tyranny obviously c^xisted here, but Mr. (rladstone neitlier “began 
as a shwe” nor* •’•ended as a despot,” for he Avas fag in tJie first year to 
his eldest brother ; while the most effective (‘onnncmt upon his own 
conduct, when the time came for him to liavo fags, Avas the remark 
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of John Smith Mansfield, afterwards a metroixditan magistrate, “I trust 
I treated my own fag as well as (dadstoiie treated me.” And of another 
of his fags, it is tokl that when Mi*. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, once 
went to Windsor in company with a new Lord Justice, going to be 
sworn of the Council, ho was interested on the Paddington platform by 
a iJeasant ibminder of the relation in which they had once stood. 

At the time Mr. Gladstone 
entered Eton, John Kcate, 
tlie hist of a 
long line of Dr. Keate. 

“ fl o g g i n g 

head-masters,” which had 
Busby of Westminster as its 
most illustrious exemplai*, 
held the rod ; and with 
graphic touch, approaching 
ev^cu cari(*a-turc, Kinglake has 
])aintcd his ]>ortrait. “He 
was little more (if more at 
all) than live fe(»t in height, 
and was not very great in 
girth, but in this sjiace was 
<‘oiKrentra-ted the pluck of t(m 
battalions. He had a. really 
nobl(' voice, and this he could 
moderate with great skill, but 
In' had also Hie power of 
(luacking like an angry duck, 
and he almost always adopted 
this mode of communication 
in ordei* to inspire resjH^ct. 
His red, si i a ggy eyebrows 
were so ])rominent that he 
habitually used them as arms 
and hands for the imrpose 
of iiointing out any object 
towai'ds Avhic'h he wished to 
direct attention; the rest of 
his features were equally 
striking in their way, and 
wore all and all his own.” But niu<*h of Keate’s famous Hogging i^ro- 
liensity may be lu^tltl to have siu'ung from the wretched discipline which 
he found prevailing af Eton, for when he was appointed the school had 
a very small staff of masters, and he himself had to control at least 
170 boys in one room. It may be mentioned in extenuation of his 
copious use of the birch, that he had as head-master to mete out punish- 
ment for such indignities as the screwing u}) and smashing of his desk, 
the chorusing of songs in school-tini<N and the throwing of rotten eggs. 
Little 'wondei*, therefore, may be felt that his one regri't, as expressed 
to some old pupils, was that he had not flogged them more, especially 
as the rod was his panacea for all mental or moral ills. The story is 
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told upon the authority of the late Bishop Harold Browne that someone 
complained to Keate that the theology and Christian teaching of Eton 
were not satisfactory. And the head-master, feeling the force of this 
criticism, thus addressed the school “ Boys, you should always be pure 
in heart : whatever difficulties surround you, whatever temptations assail 
you, you must always be pure in heart ; and, if you are not, I will 
flog you.” 

Before, hoAvever, the youngest Gladstone had personal and painful 
experience of this characteristic of the formidable head-master, he had 
been first under the tutorshi]), in the LoAver School, of an 

Early Eton eccentric clergyman named Knapp, and afterwards of the 
FriendB. excellent Dr. HaAvtrey. His earliest fiiends at Eton were 
the four brothers SclAvyn, Avho boarded in the same house, 
and who all, like himself, possessed brilliant ability. George, the second 
of these, AAdio became Bishop of Ncav Zealand, and later of Lichfield, 
Avas Gladstone’s special “ chum ” ; and it is told hoAV, coming home 
from Eton one Eastertide, the future prelate Avished to invite the future 
Premier to stay Avitli him. His mother replied that it Avas impossible, 
for the spring cleaning Avas going on, and guests AA’ould be in the 
way ; Avhereupon the lad, in his determination to secure his friend’s 
company, rushed upstairs, and soon reappeared Avnth a mattress, and the 
triumphant exclamation, “ There now, where’s the difficulty ? ” But there 
came to Eton a tAvelvemontli after himself the youth Avho Avas to be Mr. 
Gladstone’s dearest friend. Arthur Hallam, who was more than a year 
his junior, had shoAvn from childhood the promise of talents far above the 
average; and, before being under the tuition of IlaAvti’ey, had mastered 
both blench and Latin. Hawtrey, who always ascribed the best part of his 
OAvn intellectual training to his rivalry with great competitors at Eton, 
was quick to perceive the material upon which he had to woik ; and much 
of Hallam’s Avide culture was due to that tutor’s encouragement. It was 
not the same Avith Mr. Gladstone, who was under him for only one half 
iin the year that Hallam came. He Avas then in the Upper Remove of the 
Fourth Form, and HaAArtrey “sent him up for good.” “It Avas an event 
in my life,” Mr. Gladstone afterwards Avrote, “and ho and it together 
then, for the first time, inspired me with a desire to learn and to do 
which Avas noA^cr wholly lost, though there Avas much fluctuation before 
it hardened into principle and rule at a later period of my life.” 

But it Avas not until Mr. Gladstone had been at liiton for tA\^o or three 
years that he became very intimate Avith Hallam ; and meantime he was 
.making many acquaintances and some friends. In 1823, when he entered 
the Upxicr School, there Avere among his companions Stephen Glymie, 
who was to be his brother-in-law ; George Come Avail LcAvis, Avho in after 
years A\^as his Cabinet colleague; Walter Kerr Hamilton, subsequently 
Bishop of Salisbury, who declared that, although he Avas a thoroughly 
idle boy at the school, he Avas saved from some AA-orse things by getting 
to knoAV William Gladstone ; and his special friend, George Augustus 
iSelwyn, to AA^hom he himself attributed no small shai*e of the movement 
I in the direction of religious earnestness which marked the Eton of the 
. succeeding decade ; and to this list is to bo added Francis Hastings Doyle, 
I then in the LoAver School, Avho Avas later Mr. Gladstone’s groomsman. 
Among other schoolfellow 3 marked out for fame were to be found, in 
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subsequent years, James Milnes Gaskell, a politician wlio never quite 
fulfilled his early y^romise ; Charles Kean, whose great y>owers as an 
actor were recognised by a public testimonial, presented by Mr. Gladstone 
while Chancellor of the Exchequer in the second Palmerston Administra* 
tion ; and Edward Creasy, of “Fifteen Decisive Battles” fame. And with 
these are to be numbered James Hojie-Scott, the eminent Parliamentary 
lawyer, and Lord Lincoln, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, who were both 
to become associated with some eventful (level oy^ments in Mr. Gladstone’^ 
career. 

During the earlier years of the six JMr. Gladstone was at Eton he* 
spent a very happy time, chequered only by the customary troubles 
that beset the young student in the Hogging y^eriod; and 
around these troubles the genius of legencl has been A Flogging, 
allowed full play. Mr. Ghidstone himself has assisted 
to disyjel some of the myths that have attached thomscives to his 
school career. The historian of Eton narrated, in the ea,T*liest edition 
of his work, that a ymoof that Keate “could restrain himself, even 
when armed with the bircli, is shown by his forbearance towards an 
eminent living statesman >\dio, when acting as y^rmyiostor, got into 
trouble for omitting from the bill the mime of a friemd who had missed 
a lesson. Before commanding the yirmpostor to kneel down, Keate charged 
him with a breach of trust. The boy, showing even them a y)romptitude- 
in debate and a y)Ower of detcicting microsc<)y)ic differences which have- 
since become famous, defended himself by saying : ‘ 1 beg your pardon, 
sir ; it would have been a breach of trust if I liad undertaken the office* 
of yormpostor by my own wish ; but it Avas forced ui)on me.’ Ktuxte yielded, 
and let him olT.” Another version of the rc^ydy gives it : “If you please, 
sir, my yirmpostorship Avoiild have been an office of trust if I had sought 
it of my OAvn accord, but it Avas forced uyxm me ” ; and this story agrees 
; with the other that the answer ymeveiiU^d ymnishment. But Mr. Gladstone 
disclaimed all memory of pleading such an excuse, and averred that he- 
was certainly Hogged, his version of the tale being that, from kindness 
and good nature, not unmixed Avith yaty, ho omitted, as ymmpostor, to 
i put down the names of three boys in the list sent uy^ to Keate of culymits 
to be flogged. The master of his Remove discewered the omission, gave 
the command, “Gladstone, y)ut doAvn your OAvn name in the list to be 
flogged to-morrow,” and the inevitable result Avas that Keate, as the late 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge euyihemistically phrased it, “added the last 
touches to the y)ersou and character of Mr. Gladstone.” And that for 
this the future statesman bore the pedant no ill-Avill is attested by the- 
compliment he paid in print to Keate in the closing month of liis 
schoolhood, as “one Avhose rebukes Ave have often merited, but Avhose 
approbation it will be our pride and our pleasure to receive.” 

Even Avheii telling authenticated stories of IMr. Gladstone’s Eton life, 
it is necessary to add certain that are ay)ocryy)hal, as a warning Avhat 
not to believe, for some are so well invented that they 
have long been accepted as true. One of the most inter- Apocryphal Storlea. 
esting of these dealt in detail with the visit of Canning 
to his old school on the 4th of June, 1824. The Foi‘ei gn Secretary of 
the day no longer sat for Liverpool, but the story Avas based uy^on the- 
presumption that he had far from forgotten the son of his leading 
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political friend in that borough. Canning, so ran the tale, went to the 
youth’s room, walked with him about the college, and afforded him 
sound advice. “Give plenty of time to your verses; every good copy you 
do will set in your memory some poetical thought or well-turned form 
of speech which you will find useful when you speak in public. ’ There 
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was the utterance of the traiiunl orator; and, if the nai*rator bad 
stopiKid at that point, the anecdote might have been believed. But, 
with a splendour of detailed invention that almost reached the sublime, 
he went on to aver that Mr. Gladstone could recall in later days that, 
when Canning touched ui)on politics, he spoke “almost like one who 
had need of advice himself, so full was he (oi* seemed to be) of those 
illusions official life too often disiiels.” 

“ Illusions ” would appear to be indeed the fitting word in all this con- 
nection. More than two years w'cre to elapse before Canning should utter 
ill the House of Commons his proudest boast : “I called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old” ; but at this time the 
air was full of the fight of Spanish South America for independence and 
of Greece foi* freedom. Anil the statesman wdiose most lasting honour 
was his ever-readiness to aid all peoples rightly struggling to be free 
w^as made to talk to the fourteen-year-old schoolboy thus : “ Imagine a 
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Peruvian Parliament; fancy a new Areopagus at Athems, Greeks in tail- 
coats and beaver hats, Epaniinondas M.P. for Thebes, Alt^ibiades M.P. for 
Athens, Lyciirgus and Draco both sitting for Sparta and being law-officers 
of the Crown — Draco, of course, exi3ectiiig his speedy ]:)romotion to a 
Lord Chief Justiceship.” This sounds like an anticipation of some of 
the weaker phrases of Carlyle ; and now comes a tcmch of the ’ practical 
politician: “It all seems so strange, and yet it’s all (‘omiiig; and what 
a novel thing it will be for English Ministers to find themselves in 
commxiuication with nations, veritably with nations, and not with ex- 
cited or trembling kings, speaking through ari*ogant soldiers or tricky 
courtiers.” But the most effective comment upon the story is that Mr. 
Gladstone, when privately questioned on the subject, stated that Canning 
never at any time took marked notice of himself, but only of his eldest 
brother, who, it is to be added, had left Eton over a year bc^fore the date 
of this alleged conversation. 

Not in direct but in indirect fashion was Canning to influence a 
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pregnant portion of Mr. Gladstone’s school career. The foremost states- 
man of his day was an Etonian to the core, and so attached to his 
boyhood’s delight that he scarcely ever failed attendance at the annual 
Montem. His own enjoyment at such times, it was observed by those 
who knew him well, was to the full as real as that of the boys, and he 
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entered with such unflagging zest into the hilarity of the scene that 
the politician was forgotten in the Etonian. But there was one special 
reputation he had acquired while in the school, and that 
Oaamlng’a la- lias to be recalled in relation to Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
fluence. nection with the Eton Miscellany^ one of the three Eton 
magazines which have had conductors and contributors 
tliat render them immortal. For it was Canning who was a principal 
contributor to the Mixyrocosm, the earliest and most brilliant of the three, 
in the opening number of which it was observed, with unconsciously 
prophetic eye, that among those then at Eton “ we may see the 
embryo statesman, who hereafter may wield and direct at i)leasure the 
mighty and complex system of European politics, now emi)loying the 
whole extent of his abilities to circumvent his companions at their plays, 
or adjusting the important dilferences which may arise between the 
contending heroes of his little circle.” With the departure of Canning 
from Eton the Microcosm disappeared; but, some thirty years later, 
Hawtrey encouraged his brilliant pupil Mackworth Praed to start first a 
manuscript magazine, the Apis Matina^ of which the young poet wrote 
about half, and afterwards the printed Etoyiian, It has been said that 
Mr. Gladstone was insiiired to emulate this efFort by having breakfasted 
in his eldest brother’s rooms Avith Praed and his co-contributors ; but 
as Pi*aed left Eton at nineteen, before the arrival of William Gladstone, 
not yet twelve, this suggestion of the origin of the Eton Miscellany 
lacks likelihood. What is obvious is that a clever youth, filled with 
admiration for Canning, and hearing from the outer world the echoes of 
Praed’s rising fame, did not need the incentive of personal encounter to 
eiitleavour, in the last year of his stay at the school, to carry on the 
succession of the Microcosm and the Etonian. 

That succession was, indeed, deliberately marked, for when in 1827, 
on the 4th of June— always a day of special moment to the school — 
tlie Eton Miscellany was launched, its editor was announced 
Mr. Gladstone to be “Bartholomew Bouverie,” Mr. Gladstone having 
as Editor. chosen that pen-name as editor, just as Canning in similar 

case had taken that of “ Gregory Griflin,” and Praed of 
** Peregrine Courtenay.” And how strongly the Ih’acd tradition remained 
was emi^hasisod by “Bartholomew Bouverie’s” account, in the second 
number, of how he had been “considering what my defunct predecessor, 
Peicgrine Courtenay and his merry colleagues, would think of my 
presumption in setting up another periodical while their own laurels were 
yet green,” Later came the ejaculation : “ Looking back, as I do, with 
veneration on my great predecessor. Peregrine Courtenay, whose throne 
I fill, however unworthily, and whose sceptre I wield, however weakly.” 
And it was a volume of the Etonian that, just after leaving, he lent, as 
fitting reading, to Arthur Stanley, the future Dean of Westminster, who 
was then going to Rugby. 

With Mr. Gladstone, at the outset, George Selwyn was associated as 
co-editor ; and the two friends so completely shared the work of the 
opening number that each wrote a portion of the inaugural address, 
“To the Many-Headed Monster! An Epistle Dedicatory, Explanatory, and 
Conciliatory,” This division of labour, indeed, had a curious consequence, 
for, in later days, when, as a great party leader, Mr. Gladstone was 
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naturally the subject of heated political attack, it was charged upon 
him that even in the days of his ijupilage he had declared : “ There is 
one gulph in which 1 fear to sink ; and that giilph is Lethe. There is one 
stream which I dread my inability to stem— it is the tide ot* Popular 
Opinion.” Hero Avas conceit : yet, here was cowardice : and both were 
mingled in a succeeding sentence: “Still, there is something within me 
that bids me hope that 1 may be able to glide i)rosperoiisly down the 
sti‘eam of public estimation.” 

Those Avho thus harshly 
judgcnl Avere not aware that 
these Avere the Avords, not 
of William (Tlladstone, but 
of George Selwyn, and that 
the former, taking the 
matter in a lighter mood, 
had commenced his portion 
of the joint article A\ith the 
exclamation : ‘‘ With hopes 

like tliese, however I'oimded, 

1, being minded to secure 
for myself etmaial fame, do 
hereby declare to tin* Avorld 
my determination to take 
up the trade of authorship.” 

In this A'eiii he aammU on 
until near the (*onclusion, 

Avhen, AA'ith a gennint* touch 
of feeling, he said, “ Fame 
AA’o cannot, Ave dare not, 
aspire to ; indulgeu(*e Avt^ 
may i^resume upon ; and Ave 
commit our humble oftei ing 
to the Avorld with th(‘ liope 
and the contidene(‘ (hat thost‘ 

Avill be found, botli among 
our fellows and anumg the 
public at large, who Avill Ik* 
so just as to i)raise tlu* 
merits Avhich may, anti so 
lenient lus to pardon the 
faults Avhich must, be found 
ill the Efo?i 

Although Selwyn startetl 
as co-editor, he soon left Eton foi* Cambridge, and Doylt* and Fredei'ic 
Jtogers (afterwards Lord Blacliford) associated themselA^es AAith Mr, 
Gladstone as a committee of management ; but, as Rogers has testified, 
Gladstone became at once the backbone, editor, and responsible for 
filling up the pages.” A striking picture of the ardent young editor, 
as ready uiKiii emergency to furnish a complete number of the Mon 
Mwcellany as was Brougham to contribute a whole Edhihunjh Rerietv, 
has been draAvn by Doyle. For in “The Poetaster’s Plea,” addressed 
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to Mr. Gladstone himself when a rising young Parliamentarian, he is 
described as — 

“ One who in his editorial den 
Clenched gi*imly an eradicating pen, 

Confronting frantic 'poets with calm eye, 

And dooming hardened inetaphors to die. 

Who, if he found his young adherents fail, 

The ode unfinished, uncommenced the tale. 

With the next number bawling to be fed, 

And its false feeders latitant or fled, 

Sat down unflinchingly to write it all. 

And kept the staggering project from a fall.” 


There would seem to have been little of poetic licence in this last 
statement, for Doyle long afterwards narrated how, especially in regard 
to the second volume, the editor “supported the whole burden upon his 
own shoulders. I was unpunctual and unmethodical, so also were his 
other vassals, and the Miacellany would have fallen to the ground but for 
Mr. Gladstones untiring energy, pertinacity, and tact.” And he added 
the interesting criticism : “ My father, a man of great experience in 
life, predicted Mr. Gladstone’s future eminence, from the manner in 
which lie handled this somewhat tiresome business.” That was not 
the whole of the elder Doyle’s prophecy, for he said to his son at the 
time: “It is not that I think Gladstone’s pafiers better than yours or 
Hal lam’s, but the force of character he has shown in managing his sub- 
ordinates, and the combination of ability and power that he has made 
evident, convince mo that such a young man cannot fail to distinguish 
himself hereafter.” 

The Gladstone contributions were in both prose and verse, and various 
among them are worth study as being the earliest attempts of a master 
of expression to find the most fitting vehicle of self-manifestation ; but 
it may at once be said that he did not discover it in the written word, 
for it was in the spoken word that his siijirenie power lay. “I think 
it but fair to inform the public, though it is probable enough they 
have discovered it already without my assistance, that I 
^8 a Poet. am no poet.” Thus wrote the young editor, and his modesty 
was justified. In his earliest epilogue-addressed, of course, 
•* Most courteous Public I ” — he soared no nearer poesy than — 

“Humble my wish, confined its scope, 

Yet fear is mingled with my hope; 

I know not what of ire or hate 
Is written in the book of Fate ; 

1 know not what is doom’d to me 
In hidden Destiny’s decree. . , . 

Will Fame assign to me a place 
Beside the fathers of my race. • . , 

Or doom my melancholy ghost 
To join the dark Tartarean host, 

With many a luckless author more 
To wander on the Stygian shore, 

While housemaids tear my sacred strains, 

To light their fires and scrub their stains?'' 
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His second ep)ilogiio passed from the vein of burlesque to that of 
bathos, for therein a “God of Day,” a Zephyr, “Mercy’s wand,” “Judg- 
ment’s rod,” and “soft Elysium,” jostled one another in the old, frigid 
fashion. It is little wonder that so shrewd a youth as the author, 
when he saw such lines in cold print, became sufficiently jjossessed with 
the editorial spirit as himself to write in the following number — 

“ Soino of thy verse is good, I own, 

And some of it is fairish ; 

Some scarce can vie with burial stone, 

And sexton of the parish.’ 

This capacity for perceiving his own defects as a verse-wright saved 
the young aspirant from taking his efforts at poetry too seriously. Even 
when he inserted a translation by himself from the “Hecuba” of Euripides, 
he appended the remark: “You cannot bo so unreasonable as to expect 
it should bear much resemblance to the original ” ; while to another 
subsequently given was added the note: “It is particularly requested 
of my readers that, on the perusal of this translation, they do not refer 
to the original ; it will dispel the illusion, as the critics say.” But when 
he was in the vein, Mr. Gladstone could write verse with success, as he 
did in what Rogers ahvays considered his most effective production, 
that being a humorous poem upon John (afterwards Lord) Hanmer — 
known among the friends as “David ap Rice” — who, after three very 
Solemn contributions in verse, had deserted the magazine after the 
second number. And this effort is the more worth recalling because 
it bantered the Principality in a fashion not easily to be imagined in 
connection with the author of the phrase “Gallant little Wales I” For, 
in a dream— 

“ Thalia brought the laurel, and Melpomene the baj^s, 

And ‘ Sacred be to us,’ they cried, ‘ O David iliee, your lays : 

For we are Welch ; in Wales, too, our Pegasus was bred ; 

And Jove is Welch, and Neptune Welch; and he that rules the dead; 

And when old Chaos was, where now arc fields and hills and dales. 

They’d sun, and moon, and pedigrees, and toasted cheese in Wales 1’” 


More regard was paid to English sentiment, for a patriotic ballad, 
having Ricliard Ccxjur de Lion for its theme, soon followed, with tho 
opening declaration— 

“Bright beam’d the sun on England’s smiling land, 

Calm flow’d the waves to kiss the silent strand ; 

St. George’s banner floated high in air. 

And many a gallant band was marshall’d there, 

And England’s monarch England’s children led 
The pathless waste of eastern shores to tread.” 

Tlie “glories of the British oak” were incidentally referred to, but 
the remainder of a long poem was of the turgid order to be gathered 
from the concluding moral— 

“Deem not, proud man, that human tongue can tell 
What doom is his, of heaven or of hell : 
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Ye know the path, the earthly path he trod. 
Yet vengeance, judgment, mercy, are of God. 
In silent wonder gaze, nor further dare; 

I’ray to be spar’d thyself— thy fellows spare.” 


But, in the interval of three months, necessitated by the school 
vacation, between the publication of this poem and the issue of the 
Eton Miscellani/s next number, occurred the death of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political idol ; and the fruit was a poem! in which true feeling was 
touched. His very first poetic effort had been in praise of Canning, for, 
when only fifteen, he had written of that statesman — 

“ The helm of England needs his guiding hand, 

A nation’s wonder, and a nation’s joy. 

He is the pilot that our God hath sent 
To guide the vessel that was tost and rent I 
Exalt thine head, Etona, and rejoice, 

Glad in a nation’s loud acclaiming voice; 

And ’mid the tumult and the clamour wild, 

Exult in Canning— say, he was tliy child.” 

There is an eclio here of the designation — “The Pilot 'who weathered 
the Storm ’’—applied to the younger Pitt by his admirers, of whom 
Canning was far from the least ardent ; and the association in the 
writer’s mind between the two great names, as well as the time- 
honoured metaphor, was further emphasised in the “ Reflections in 
Westminster Abbey, October, 1827,” which, after his own hero’s death, 
he gave to his immediate world in the Eton Miscellany : — 

** Stranger, approach I approach and lightly tread 
Above the ashes of the mighty dead. 

. , . Believe, beside. 

That Pitt was mortal, and that Canning died I . . . 

The tongue is silent, and the lip is cold— 

Yon pallid hand no more the helm may hold. 

The soul, that rov’d unwearied, unconfin’d. 

May Death’s cold grasp, and icy fetters bind? 

O, Britain, weeping o’er his aslies, prove 
How true thy faith, how fond thy ceaseless love.” 

It would be as unfair as unreasonable to institute a comparison between 
these schoolboy “ Reflections ” ui3on a great statesman and the noble 
lines in which Scott, a score of years before, had mounied at the tomb 
of Pitt and paid fit tribute even to Fox ; but that those lines were 
familiar to Mr. Gladstone may be assumed from the splendid use 
he made of certain of them when himself bewailing in the House of 
Commons the untimely death of Peel 

“ Now is the stately column brone, 

The beacon-light is quench d in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound Ls still, 

The warder silent on the hill I ’’ 


Such other Gladstone poems as are sombre scarcely deserve recall, for 
they are formal, and lack true emotion. As has been observed of Canning’s 
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contributions to the Microcosm, Mr. Gladstone’s poetical genius lay in 
the mocking and not in the heroic vein ; and one which is of the nature 
of burlesque merits quotation, if only because this “Ode to the Shade of 
Wat Tyler” was in Mr. Gladstone’s more mature years considered a 
grievous indication of a subtle leaning towards revolution even in his 
young and Tory days:— * 

“ Sliade of him, whose valiant tongue 
On hiffh the soup: of freedom sung; 

Shade of him, whose mighty soul 
Would j)ay no taxes on his poll ; 

Though, swift as lightning, civic sword 
Desc.eiided on thy fated head, 

The blood of England’s boldest pour’d, 

And number’d Tyler with the dead 1 

“ St.il 1 may thy spirit flap its wings, 

At midnight, o’er the couch of kings; 

And peer and prelate tremble, too, 

In dread of nightly interview I 
AVith patriot gesture of command. 

With eyes, that like thy forges gleam. 

Lest Tyler’s voice and Tyler’s hand 
He heard and seen in nightly dream. 

“ Shades, that soft Sedition woo, 

Around the Imunts pf Peterloo I 
That hover o’er the meeting halls, 

Where many a voice Stentorian bawls I 
Still flit the sacred choir around, 

With ‘Freedom’ let the garrets ring, 

And vengeance soon in thunder sound 
On church, and constable, and king. 

“ Still ’mid the cotton and the flax 
Warm let the glow of Freedom wax : 

Still ’mid the shuttles and the steam, 

Bright let the flame of Freedom gleam I 
So men of taxes, men of law. 

In alley dun, and murky lane, 

Shall find a Tyler or a Straw 
To cleave the despot’s slaves in twain I 

Peterloo, once a name of terror to those having authority, is now 
almost as dim a political memory as are Thistlewood and Ings, hanged 
for participation in the Cato Street Conspiracy, and likewise invoked by 
the burlesque Muse, who 

“ Sings of all who, soon or late. 

Have burst subjection’s iron chain, 

Have seal’d the bloody despot’s fate, 

Or cleft a peer or priest in twain.” 

But there was more life in the editor’s verse than in his prose, for 
in this latter the pen was apt to run heavily ; and even 
Prose Style. his eulogium upon Canning, after the statesman’s death, 
failed to be suffused with the emotion the author un- 
doubtedly felt, and would assuredly have displayed had the instrument 
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been the tongue instead of the pen. His true medium, indeed, was 
that of oratory, and scope was found for his x><^wers in the meet- 
ings of the Eton Society. This body, which continues to 
Oratory. exist, was founded in 1811 by Charles Fox Townshcnd, a 
promising youtli, who died at the age of twenty-two, 
while a candidate for the Parliamentary representation of Cambridge 
University. Its members were originally known as the TAteraii ; but the 
Society was subsequently nicknamed ‘‘Pop,” from the word popina, 
signifying an eating-house, because its meetings were held over a con- 
fectioner’s shop. For many years it had a chequei*ed career ; and when 
in the October of 1825, Mr. Gladstone was admitted, its ability much longer 
to sustain life was uncertain. Ilis speeches were many, and the full 
notes of them which are still preserved in the Society's “Journals” are 
elaborate, and filled with quotations. The 21)th of the month named is 
marked as the date of his maiden address - an effort which the keeper of 
the Society’s i*ecords described as eloquent upon ilie question, “Is the 
Education of the Poor on the whole Henelicial?” to Avhich he gave an 
ahirmative reply. He rapidly won scho^)l fame as an orator ; and the 
remembrance of his efforts not only caused Doylts years before Lytton 
termed Lord Derby “the Rupert of debate,” to call Mr. Gladstone 
in his Eton days “the monarch of debate,” but justilied some admiring 
Conservatives, when putting him forward as a candidate for Manchester 
in 1837, in describing him as having been “a most distinguished debater 
at Eton.” 

Doyle’s reference deserves expansion, for, in a' poem already quoted 
from, as showing Mr. Gladstone in the editorial chair, he is further 
pictured as— 

“ Presidont Minos of our little state, 

Who, when we met to give the world the law 
About Confucius, Ca>sar, or Jack Straw, 

Saw with grave face the uiu-emitting How 
Of pulls and jellies from the shop below ; 

At the right moment, called us to forsake 
Intrusive fruit, and unattending cake ; 

And if unheeded, on the stroke of four, 

With rigid liand closed the still -opening door, 

Denouncing ever after in a trice 
That heinous breach of privilege —an ice.” 

The extreme variety of topics discussed over the confectioner’s shop 
is fairly indicated by Doyle ; but, being ex<duded by rigid rule from touch- 
ing any matter which had occurred within the half-century immediately 
preceding, the young debatei’s were sometimes sorely pressed for interest- 
ing subjects. Once they argued whether mathematics or metaphysics 
were the more beneficial as a discipline of the mind, and Mr. Gladstone 
championed metaphysics; but, as Henry Ilallam bluntly told his brilliant 
son, when furnished with a summary of the controversy, “your debate 
is truly ridiculous.” As, however, Keate objected to the Indian adminis- 
tration of Warren Hastings as a theme, for that had closed only forty 
and not a full fifty years before, topics of venerable age had to 
be chosen, and these were made lively enough. When the question 
was “Whether the deposition of Richard II. was justifiable or not?” it 
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was recorded, in the diary of William Cowper (afterwards Lord Mount- 
Temple), “ (Gladstone spoke well. The Whigs were regularly jfloored ; 
only four Whigs to eleven Tories, but they very nearly kept up with 
them in coughing and ‘ Hear, hears.’ ” And this same debate furnished 
a precedent for a striking scene which attended Mr. Gladstone’s most 
famous si)eech at the Oxford Union, for Cowper went on: 

“ Gladstone said he was sure Doyle would have courage convincing 
enough to own that he was wrong. It succeeded. Doyle opponent, 
rose amidst reiterated cheers to own that he was con- 
vinced' by tlic arguments on the other side. He had determined before 
to answer them and cut up Gladstone.” 

“Whether the Peerage Bill of 1719 was calculated to be beneficial or 
not ” was a tlieme debated in the last month of Mr. Gladstone’s sojourn 
at Eton ; and this might have been made much more applicable to the 
burning questions of the day than thevWarren Hastings topic to which 
Keate had objected. Tlie measure would have x)revented any chance 
of cither monarch or Minister “ swamping the iicers,” as it sought to 
provide that only six peerages beyond the 178 tlicn existing should be 
created ; and that proposition could have been linked with the politics 
of 1827 in general, and with Mr. Gladstone's personal susceptibilities in 
particular. For, just before Canning's death in that autumn, the states- 
mjitn had been accused of wishing to overbear the extreme Tory majority 
in the House of Lords by recommending the king to create several new 
peers, among whom was to be John Gladstone. In other debates upon 
historic themes JMr. Gladstone bore a part, the most noteworthy being 
upon the question whether the Ministers of Anne in the last four 
years of her reign deserved w'ell of their country. The 
tnanoeuvres and counter-man oeuvres of Harley and Boling- An Early 
broke could not but appeal to the imagination of the Peroration, 
young combatants ; and Mi\ Gladstone concluded his speech 
upon them wdth this first of his perorations that have been jmblished 
to the world 

“ Thus much I have said, as conceiving myself bound in fairness not to regard the 
names under which men liave hidden their designs so much as the designs themselves. 
I am well aware that my prejudices and my predilections have long been enlisted on 
the side of Toryism, and that in a cause like this I am not likely to be influenced un- 
fairly against men bearing that name and professing to act on the principles which I 
have always been accustomed to revere. But the good of my country must stand on 
a higher ground than distinctions like these. In common fairness and in common 
candour I feel myself compelled to give my decisive verdict against the conduct of men 
whose measures I firmly believe to have been hostile to British interests, destructive 
to British gloiy, and subversive of the splendid and, I trust, lasting fabric of the British 
Constitution.” 

The first sentence of this peroration is an echo from Bolingbroke 
himself ; but those who have been apt to believe that the rivalry 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in ijublic life was, at the out- 
set, in the nature of the accddental rather than the essential, should 
especially note that while the latter at the commencement of his career 
laid it down that “No one was better qualified to be the Minister of a 
free and powerful nation than Henry St. John,” the former, even as a 
youth, condemned the insincerity, while admiring the genius, of the 
most brilliant “political adventurer” in our history. 
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The meetings of “ Pop ” did not suffice to satisfy the youthful 
orator’s desire for discussion. Not only did he and three or four more 
constantly gather in Gaskell’s room to argue concerning Pitt and Fox, 
Catholic Emancipation and Free Trade, but Avitli Gaskell, Charles Canning, 
and one or two others ho established a more select society, ‘‘held,’* says 
Doyle, “ on certain summer aftei noons in the garden of one Trotman. 



okay’s M0T«UMENT at stoke rOGES. 


Now Gaskell was a proficient in all the varieties of cheering— enthu- 
siastic, ironical, crushing — which prevailed at St. Stephen’s. In this 
accomplishment he carefully instructed his disciples. It happened that 
my tutor, Mr. Okes, rented a small garden near to Trotman’s, and by 
some chance found himself there on the occasion of one of these 
debates. To his surprise, he heard three or four boys on the other 
side of the wall sneering, shouting, and boo-booing in the most unac- 
countable manner. There seemed but one conclusion open to him 
as an experienced Eton tutor— that they were under the influence of 
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liquor. He therefore summoned Mr. Gladstone to his study, listened 
gloomily and reluctantly to his explanations and excuses, and all 
but handed him over with his subordinate orators to be flogged for 
drunkenness.” 

That there was some ground for an Eton tutor of those years being 
what we might now consider strangely suspicious on the subject of 
liquor is evident from a rominisconco given by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself to a friend in his latest days. The drinking Drinking Habits 
habits of the times of his youth were in question, and 
he mentioned that whenever parties of Eton boys Jind 
Windsor choristers went on the Thames, the first thing they asked for 
was strong spirit. An Eton boy, in fact, would inquire for brandy — 
not brandy and water, but the spirit alone— as a “Christian drink”; 
and Mr. Gladstone said ho believed he was the first to break through 
that custom. Another curious picture of the same period is to be found 
in a letter written by Charles Canning to Gaskell, just as Mr. Gladstone 
was leaving the school. “ Handley, Gladstone, Mr. Bruce, Lord Bruce, 
Hodgson, and myself set up a Salt Hill Club at the end of this half. 
We met every whole holiday or half, as was convenient, after twelve, 
and went up to Salt Hill to bully the fat waiter, eat toasted cheese, and 
drink egg-wine. In our meetings, as well as at almost every time, 
Gladstone went by the name of Mr. Tipple.” But though, as was the 
custom, Mr. Gladstone was kept provided at this period with a small 
supply of wine by his father, it is well known that he was never a sharer 
in the excess which was then the fashion in all ranks, from the king 
to the cottager. 

As to the influence of Eton upon himself, there remains ample testi- 
mony. The studies rather than the pastimes of the place were what 
affected him. Although fond of boating and somewhat 
assiduous with the sculls, he was no great oarsman, and influence of 
his principal outdoor joy was walking with an argu- 
mentative companion. It was not his pleasure specially to 
indulge in any of the Eton pastimes that had appealed to Gray : swim- 
ming, bird-snaring, hoop-spinning, and football were not to furnish 
material for his boyish triumphs. But as he and Hallam took their 
walks— often to the monument of that poet— and indulged in argument 
upon topics of the ‘gravest and most soul-searching description, Gray’s 
lines could have been recalled telling how some of the boys 

“ . . . on earnest business bent, 

Their murmuring labours ply 
.’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry; 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy.” 

But although in such excursions they discussed, as Mr. Gladstone’s 
diary attests, topics of the nature of the Articles and the Creeds,. 
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they assurecily came to no such morbid conclusion as that which filled 
the poet when gazing “on a distant prosi^ect of Eton College” — 

‘Where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise ” — 

a> dismal doctrine which Mr. Gladstone would emphatically have re- 
pudiated from earliest youth to extremcst age. As he told Arthur 
Stanley, a few months after he liad left the school, “ Eton was a very good 
place for those who liked boating and Latin verses.” The Latin verses 
of even the most brilliant youth are seldom worth recalling, and those 
of Mr. Gladstone remain hidden from posterity ; but one of his boyish 
jeux desprit has been jireserved — the surviving stanzas of a song written 
and translated by him in school, and passed to a companion — 

“Don’t tip me now, you lad of wax. 

Your blarney and locution, 

You re not a giant yet, 1 hope, 

Nor I a lilliputian. 

“ Nc sis O cera mollior, 

Grandiloquus et vaiiiis, 

Heus bone non es gigas tu, 

Et non sum ego nanus.” 

Yet, while he shone in Latin at Eton, he was not so diligent in 
Greek, which, in one who was closely to link his name with Homeric 
scholarship, is striking, for he himself is the authority 
Latin and OreeU; for stating that at that i^criod he cared nothing at 
Acquirements. ^11 abotit the Homeric gods, and did not for many a 
year. But the whole impression he received at Eton 
was moi’ally and mentally sound ; and in his later days he could 

gratefully exclaim, “My attachment to Eton increases with the lapse 

of years.” ‘When three decades had passed from his school-time, he 

was assured in the House of Commons by Roundell Palmer (afterwards 
Lord Chancellor in two of his Administrations) that he felt even 
more warmly for Eton, if that were possible, than for Christ Church. 
And nearly another forty years later, he himself told an assembly of 
Eton boys how full was his heart of '-love for his school, and how 
refreshing it was for him, as an old man, to come back among yoxmg 
ones, standing in the |)osition in which he once stood himself. And 

Ixis pride in Eton has been echoed by Eton’s pride in him. 

Beyond his expressed admiration for Canning, and the opinions uttered 
tn various debates, not much that is distinctively political is to be 
associated with Mr. Gladstone during the period of his pupilage ; though 
he is to be found writing to llallam, immediately after the General 
Election of 1826 , a letter “full of lamentations about Liverpool, the 
country, and the Ministry'',” a comprehensive jeremiad in which only the 
very young or the very old are accustomed to indulge. 
Canninglte, not But upon the three leading topics of the time, where 
Eldonlan. the Canningite or liberalised Tories were on the one side, 
and the Eldonian or crystallised Tories on the other, he 
ranged himself with the former. These questions were the liberation 
of Greece from Turkish rule, the emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
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from the last remnants of the penal laws, and the freeing of trade 
from burdensome restrictions. At the IMontem of 1826 ho appeared in 
Greek costume as open testimony of his sympathy with the struggling 
Hellenes ; in GaskelFs rooms, like most of his companions who therein 
assembled, he favoured the Catholic claims ; and his earliest inclinations 
towards Free Trade have been told in one of the many touches of auto- 
biography with which his speeches abound, for it was just after he left 
Eton, and while reading in Chcsliire for Oxford, that he visited a silk 
factory at Macclesfield, and was impressed with the proof of the injury 
Protection had inflicted. This coincides with Mr. Gladstone's other 
recollection of how when discussing, with a few i^rivate friends, in 
Gaskell’s room at Eton, the initial measures of Free Trade devised by 
Huskisson, lie was in their favour. His father, indeed, warmly supported 
them, and for this the statesman returned John Gladstone cordial thanks. 
And in this connection may be narrated an anecdote further linking 
Huskisson with John Gladstone, which indicates the soui'ce from which 
the latter's son inherited his aptitude for statistics. The story runs 
that Huskisson, as President of tlie Hoard of Trade, was standing 
under the gallery of the House while Goulbiirn, one of his colleagues, 
was struggling with a number of details on the sugar question, when 
he observed to one of his supporters, “ Goulburn has got his facts 
and figures from Mr. Gladstone, and they are all as right as possible, 
but he doesn’t understand them, and will make a hash of it.” 

Upon the thi'ce burning questions on which, even in his pupilage, 
Mr. Gladstone inclined to the Lilieral opinion, his ideas coincided with 
those of his father. When his son had been two years at 
Eton, John Gladstone helped in promoting a town’s meet- Father and Son. 
ing at Liverpool, called to consider “the best means of 
assisting the Greeks in their present important struggle for independence.” 
Earlier still, he had left the main body of the Tories and voted with 
the Whigs in the House of Commons in favour of Catholic Emancipation ; 
and he was the staunchest Liverpool supporter of Huskisson, the Parlia- 
mentary pioneer of Free Trade. But there was another public question 
at that period, and that the most burning of all, upon which father and 
son did not see eye to eye, and where the broader view was held by 
the younger. It is difiicult for us now to understand how men, 

admittedly righteous 'in their public dealings, and kindly 
in their private life, could uphold the system of colonial The Slavery 
slavery ; but unless an attempt is made to realise the Question, 
feeling of that time, injustice is certain to be done. 

John Gladstone, as has earlier been shown, was not at first connected 
with the slave trade ; but, just as he entered Parliament, he became 
concerned in an estate in Demerara, upon which— as upon all such 
estates in those days — worked a number of slaves. It was on that 

estate, known as Success, that in 1823 broke out a negro rising which, 

though soon quelled, had the most extensive and unlooked-for con- 
sequences. The Governor, a certain General Murray, proved himself 
so pliant a tool of the planters that he illegally imprisoned John 

Smith, a representative of the London Missionary Society, who had 
ministered to the slaves, and whose sufferings ended only in death. 
The storm aroused in this country by the whole astounding series of 
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proceedings— the petty cruelties by which the rising was provoked, and 
the deliberate savagery with which it was put down— blew into a 
flame the smouldering dislike of the system, and this flame did not 
burn itself out until it burnt up slavery along with it. 

John Gladstone, as a slave-holder, and especially as the proprietor of 
an estate on which had occurred a servile insurrection, thought and 
spoke harshly of the Abolitionists. It was to their agitation that he 
publicly sought to trace the rising on Success ; and he expressed the hope 
that this would be perceived not only by “that well-meaning but mis- 
taken man, Mr. Wilberforce,” but by “the more intemperate, credulous, 
designing, or interested individuals who have idaced themselves in his 
train.” But the stream of public opinion was by this time flowing too 
strongly against the slave-holders to allow any tone of “no surrender” 
on their part to be long sustained. Three years later, when contesting 
Berwick (he having meantime exchanged the seat at Lancaster for that 
at Woodstock), John Gladstone declared that ho had uniformly used his 
best endeavours to improve the condition, increase the comforts, and 
promote the instruction of his slaves in every way consistent with their 
situation. As time went by, while ahvays supporting the ultimately- 
granted claim of the slave-holders to legitimate compensation, ho took 
an even milder tone ; but right up to the period when emancipation was 
certain, he declared the difficulties in the Avay to be insurmountable, 
however gradual the process might be made, and declared, if asked 
whether the system was to be interminable, “I humbly conceive, it is 
not for me to attempt to say when a system should terminate which 
Almighty God, in the divine wnsdom of His over-ruling providence, has 
seen fit to permit in certain climates since the origin and formation of 
society in this world.” And yet, within a tAvelvemonth, his youngest 
son was pleading in the Oxford Union for “total but gradual emanci- 
pation.” 

Thus, upon a point of considerable importance in relation to his 
political development, Mr. Gladstone at the outset of his career was 
thinking for himself; but the influence exercised over him in his earlier 
years by his father, though often unconscious because it accorded with 
inherited tendency, was very great. For John Gladstone, as has been 
plainly indicated, was no ordinary man, and, save for the lack of the 
imaginative faculty, was mentally the worthy father of such a son. It 
is, of course, as merchant that he achieved most fame ; and one who knew 
him well has written, “AVe never remember to have met a man who 
possessed so inexhaustible a fund of that most useful of all useful qualities, 
♦ good common-sense.” But as Mr. Gladstone himself has said, “While 
it is only for the world to look upon him mainly in the light of an 
active and successful merchant, who, like many Merchants of this 
country, distinguished himself by an energetic philanthropy — so far as 
his children are concerned, when, they think of him they can remember 
nothing except his extraordinary claims, surpassing even those of parents 
in general, upon their profound gratitude and affection.” 

Prom that father Mr. Gladstone inherited not only mental capacity 
but physical stamina, for the Gladstones were a race having longevity 
for a characteristic, as the strikingly protracted lives of the statesman’s 
grandfatiier, paternal uncles, and brothers attest. He inherited likewise 
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that power of prolonging a sentence almost to page-point which became 
80 marked a feature of both his literary and of his oratorical style. 

In one of John Gladstone’s many pamphlets is to be seen 
Hereditary a sentence positively forty lines in length; and it would 
Qualities. possible to produce, even from the condensed reports 

of the father’s speeches which have come down to us, 
specimens of involuted explanations that might pass for the most 
laboured efforts of the son. And the elder, according to the younger, 
was not merely full of bodily and mental vigour, but could not un- 
derstand or tolerate those who, perceiving an object to be good, 
did not at once actively pursue it. Here again is a feature of marked 
resemblance; and there is one other trait which the father possessed, 
and loved to encourage in his children, and that was an ardour for 
argument, carried, however, to such a point that it might have trans- 
formed a brilliant boy into a pertinacious jjrig. 

The environment of a public school had done much to iDrevent such 
a catastrophe : that of the most ancient of our Universities was to do 
more. From “the College of the Blessed Mary of Eton,*' 
At Christ Churcli. founded by the Sixth Henry, Mr. Gladstone ])assod to the 
College of Christ Church at Oxford, which oavcs its 
continuance to the Eighth. “I tell you, sirs,” had exclaimed that 
monarch to some courtiers who wished more monastic spoils, “ that I 
judge no land in England better bestowed than that which is given to 
our Universities, for by their maintenance our realm shall be well 
governed when wo be dead and rotten.” How that ])rophecy has been 
fulfilled our history tells, and what share Christ Church lias had in it 
is sufficiently attested by its having given to this country, in the 
nineteenth century alone, no fewer than eight Prime Ministers— Grenville 
and Liverpool, Canning and Peel, the fourteenth Earl of Derby and Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery. If it be true, as Mr- 
Gladstone himself has phrased it, that “the old Universities of the 
country have no longer a monopoly of learning and of the accomplish- 
ments of civilised life,” and that “many of the most distinguished men, 
many of the most accomplished men, are and will be reared from this 
time forward, as they have been for several generations, apart from these 
ancient Universities,’* yet “an impartial observer will see that those 
ancient Universities have laid their foundations both broad and deep in 
the social life of this country, and that for a long period it will probably 
still remain true that Oxford and Cambridge will be to our children, 
as they have been to our forefathers, the great fountain-head of mental 
culture, the pattern and the standard after which others who have to- 
follow and hope to do well must be contented to copy.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s entrance at Christ Church had been preceded by that 
of his eldest brother, as it was in time to be succeeded by that of his- 
two eldest sons ; but Thomas, who had matriculated in February, 1828, and 
become Bachelor of Arts in 1827, after a creditable rather than strikingly 
successful career at the University, had quitted the college before William 
came. There may have been the further link in the mind of John 
Gladstone, when resolving to send his youngest son to Christ Church, that 
in that foundation had just been completed the brilliant course of the 
younger William Ewart, child of his old and now deceased friend, after 
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whom his own boy had been named. And on January 18th, 1828—the year 
in which Ewart entered Parliament for a seat which Loi*d Melbourne had 
vacated — “ Guliclnms Ewart Gladstone” was admitted by Dean Smith as. 
a commoner of Christ Church- The “good-looking, rather delicate youth, 
with a pale fa(*n and brown, curling hair, always tidy and well-dressed,” 
as he was remembered at Eton, the “very good-natured” student whont 
Arthur Stanley encountered at the j>criod of his "entering the University,, 
found Oxford at first to be strange. His two dearest school -friends, 
Hallam and George Selwyn, had gone to Cambridge; but when it was* 
sought to send (xaskell therci to bear them company, he su(*cessfully jfieaded 
with his mother in favour of Oxford. “If you finally decide in favour of 
Cambridge,” he iirgcul, “ my separation from Gladstone will be a source of 
great sorrow to me,” and this because “ Gladstone is no ordinary in- 
dividual; and, perhaps, if I Avere called on to select the individual 1 am 
intimate Avitli to whom I should first turn in im cTnergency, and whom 
I thought in every way pre-eminently distinguished for high 
excellence, I think I should turn to Glaclstone.” A not 
dissimilar testimony is to be read in a lanumt which Rogoi's, 
another Eton fri(‘nd, wrote to his sister Avhen he had 
moved from Oriel to Ifiley in order to be near Newman : 

“ I am beginning to get into the Avay of reading and of 
not being very miserable, Avhich at first I was rather, for 
I find that the two juih^s divide mo coni])letely from 
Gladstone.” Hut Stephen and Henry Denison, Avhose coiu- 
pany Rogers also misscHl, had come from Eton to Christ 
Church, as avcUI as Doyle and Ga.skell and Chai'les Canning. 

Another Eton friend then at Oxfoi*d Avas* Bruce, afterAvards akms op 
the first Lord Elgin, Avhom Mr. Gladstone placed, as to the crutisT chuuch, 
natural gift of eloquence, at the head of all he knew eitluir 
at school or at University, and from AAdiom he first IcariUHl that Milton 
had written prose. Still others ^yovo Lord Lincoln and Hope-Scott, Avhile 
friendships Avere noAV lii*st established with Sidney Herbert and Henry 
Manning. 

If a fi’eshman came from a public school, anti csi)e(aally from Eton 
— recorded a close obseiver of Oxford life in those days— he had a great 
advantage, for Eton boys had many o])portunities of moral groAA^th, 
for good or evil, ‘ Avhich those educated at other schools had not. 
“And so, to give him every chance, our youth shall be an Etonian; and 
he shall be a (iommoner of Christ Church. A commoner, because he 
will so be more perfectly upon a level Avith others of his oAvn age ; 
and at Christ Church, because there is no other college where a niani 
has so great a chance of society, or a more entire freedom in choosing 
it.” For some months, however, after leaving Eton and having his name 
insertedf in the Dean’s Book of Entries, Mr. Gladstone had not tho 
opportunity of availing himself of this pin vile ge, for he resided and 
read at the Cheshire rectory of WilmsloAv Avitli Dr. Turner, himself 
a Christ Church man, and s(K)n, for a too brief period, to be Bishop of 
Calcutta. But, in the October of 1828, he Avent uj), and then commenced 
the University career which made him sixty years later exclaim : “ To 
call a man a characteristically Oxford man is, in my opinion, to give 
him the highest compliment that can be paid to any human being”— 
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which had made him, iiuleed, pay the even tribute, in the 

hour of his defeat for its Parliamentary repri^seiitatioii, “ I have loved 
the University of Oxford with a deep and passionate love ; and so I 
eliall love it to the end.” 

Ill the mere matter of scholastic training, Oxford was to him not 
much more than an extension and expansion of Eton ; and the writer, 
for a ])urely University circle, of a description of life at Oxford just at 
the period of Mr. Gladstone’s collegiate career, may be a(*(.‘epted as an 
authority on the subject. In the matter of genera! moral discipline 
and order, every undergraduate, he ])ointed out, was 
The Oxford under the immediate jui’isiliction and obseiwation of 
System. tutor ; above him, of the heads of his college ; and, 

finally, he ivas under the general authority of the 
proctors. By all he ivas treated as a man, interference with his pursuits 
being avoided, unless for good cause. Ills tut(n* clirected his studies 
and gave him advice ; his college i-equired him to attend regularly 
in chapel, to be within the walls before midnight, and to submit to* 
c€>rtain rules regarding exi)enditiu*e ; while the proctoi’s had full juris- 
diction to keei) him udthin the limits of University regulations. As to 
the curriculum, a “respectable proficiency” in the dead languages was 
required of all who aspired tp a degree, but a greater stress was laid 
upon a knowledge of the Bible and the Evidences of (Christianity, while 
*‘some proficiency” was expected in mathematics or in the science of 
reasoning. To win a first dr second class necessitated extensive reading, 
general information, and ample thought ; to become a Bachelor of Arts, 
a close acquaintance with Aristotle >vas demanded ; other indispensable 
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authors were the Greek historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon ; 
the tragic poets ; Livy or Tacitus, Horace, Virgil, and Juvenal ; and to 
these by individual candidates were frequently added Demosthenes and 
Cicero. But while great stress was laid upon a knowledge of logic, 
translation into Latin, and original composition in English prose, the 
candidate, above everything, was expected to be well infoi'ined upon all 
subjects appertaining to religion. 

The college lectures, which every student ^vas obliged to attend once, 
twice, or even three times a day, consisted of little more 
than the construing of some Greek or Latin author by The University 
the class, with such occasional remarks as were suited to Lectures, 
the comprehension of the majority of the hearers. But 
any deficiency in this system was made up for to a large extent by the 
University lecturers. 



has a Buckland to lecture on Geology, a Rigaud on Natural Philosophy, 
a Kidd on Anatomy, a Mills on Moral Philosophy, and a Cardwell on 
History, can never be said to neglect the diffusion of useful knowledge 
in any of its branches. We might add to these the lecturers on 
Chemistry, Poetry, Sanscrit, and Political Economy; and, above all, 
the labours of Dr. Burton and Mr. Pusey.” (Let it be said in passing 
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that Mr. Gladstone specially profited by the Divinity lectures of the 
one, and the Hebrew instruction of the other.) And, in addition, there 
was the system by which all who aspired to University distinction read 
individually with private tutors, who were thus able to accommodate the 
instruction to the capacity. Hence it might fairly be claimed that, while 
the general Oxford system at that time suited itself to the wants and 
the capacities of the greater number of students, the man of talent was 
at no loss for a field for his exertions, nor was he in danger of missing 
the reward of his industry. 

But neither hard work in the study nor success in the schools can be 
considered everything in estimating the result of the Oxford training : the 
effect of the mental and moral atmosphere upon an impressionable mind 
at a most impressionable period of life has also to be taken into account* 
“Unless,” wrote the authority already quoted, “the undergraduate is so 
perverse as to set himself entirely against the i)revailing tone of feeling 
which pervades all classes in Oxford, he will probably 
Authority and acquire from conviction, as 'svell as prejudice, a spirit of 
Liberty. devoted loyalty ; of warm attachment to the liberties and 
ancient institutions of his country; a dislike and dread 
of rash innovation; and an admiration approaching to reverence for our 
orthodox and Apostolical church. This leads by an easy and natural 
step to serious meditation upon the vital matter of religion; and this 
contributes more than anything to strengthen the good resolutions, anti 
settle the character, of a high-minded young man.” That the portion 
of this estimate which deals with politics w^as correct can be sho^vn from 
Mr. Gladstone’s own statement of half a century later : “I trace 
in the education of Oxford of my own time one great defect. Perhaps 

it was my own fault, but I must admit that I did not learn when 

I was at Oxford that which I have learned since — namely, to set 

a duo value on the imperishable and the inestimable principles 

of British liberty. The temi)er which I think too much prevailed in 
academical circles was that liberty Avas regarded with jealousy and 
fear, something which could not Avhoily bo dispensed Avith, but which 
was continually to be Avatched for fear of excesses. I think it aa as viewed, 
on the Avhole, AAdth a temper AA^hich abridged and controlled most unduly 
that generous appreciation of the A^aluo of freedom in itself Avhich is 
both among the most suitable ornaments and among the truest and most 
permanent elements of Avisdom.” But as to the religious point, Avith 
certain qualifications later to be shown, there is to be 
Religion. noted the remembrance of Frederick Oakeley, that at 
Christ Church, at this A^ery period, “ the only Avay in which 
religion, as such, Avas put before us AAas in the public prayers at the 
college, tlian A\diich nothing could Avell hai'e been more adverse to its 
proper infiuence. The services AV^ere so managed that it would have been 
hardly possible for anyone to make a good use of them, even had he 
wished iti and I do not think that such a wish Avas largely shared. Little 
or no care AA^as taken to secure the decent behaviour of those who attended 
chapel as a general rule ; and it was only Avhen that behaviour broke 
out, as Avas sometimes the case in the evening, into the most disgraceful 
irreverence, that authorities interposed to control it.” ^ 

With much precision the rooms which Mr. Gladstone occupied during 
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the greater portion of his collegiate time are pointed out as being 
those on the first floor (loft hand) of the first staii’case on the 


right as Canterbury Gate is entered — 
entrance to a quadi*angle built on the 
College, of which Wyclif had been 
student. Their coninioii description 
is “Cant. II. 7,” that is, No. 7 
set on No. II. staircase in Canter- 
bury quadrangle. His earliest tutor 
was Robert Bis(*oe, of Christ Church, 
whose famous lectures on Aiistotle 
he attended, and also, as has been 
noted, th(3se of Burton on Divinity 
and Busey on Hebrew. The last- 
named had only just becji a]3pointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, an 
office to whic'h Avas attached a 
oanonry of Christ Cliurcli, and to 
his lectures he attracted an unusual 
number of young men eager to 
have Hebrew set b(‘fore them in 
religiously effective form. At the 
Ai'istotlc class Mr. Ghul stone, ac- 
cording to the once aa ell -known 
Martin Tui)ptM', anotlna* of its mem- 
bers, Avas “ the central figure ever 
from youth up the beloved and 
admired of many personal inti- 
mates : alvA^ays the foremost man, 
warm-hearted, earu(*st, hard-work- 
ing, and religious, he had a fol- 
loAving even in his Ichuis.” On the 
Christmas Eve of 182U, as the Christ 
Church records show, lie AA^as made 
♦Student of the House it Avas as 
“ Student of Christ (^hurch ” that 


Canterbury Gate that is itself the 
site of Avhat once AA^as Canterbury 
Avarden and Sir Thomas More a 




I 



he signed his name to his earliest tjus tom toaver, chkist chirch. 

publislied book and thereafter he 

laboured steadily and Avell until lie Jiad taken the highest scholastic 
honours Oxford c*ould giA^e. 

But study did not absorb his every thought, for betAveen himself 
fiud Hallam, after the one had gone to Oxforil and the other to Cam- 
bridge, there Avas continued a correspondence Avdiich 
testified to their abiding friendsliij) ; and one of Hallam’s yraUamt 
letters brings us into toucli Avdth an episode that has link(3d Tennyson, and 
with that friendship the then unknoAvui but iioav immortal Thackeray, 
names of Thackeray and Tennyson. A gold medal Av^as 
annually aAvarded at Cambridge for a poem, the subject for which took 
n wide range. PreAdous to 1829 the themes had been as varied as 
Golumbus' and Boadicea, Wallace and Mahomet, Jerusalem and Rome, 
Palmyra and Pompeii ; and now there Avas given the astonishing theme 
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of the then mysterious and unexplored African region of Timbuctoo. 
Tennyson, taking as a text the lines of Chapman— 

“ Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 
A mystic city, goal of high emprise 

drew a glomiig picture of this home of mystery, closing . with the 
melancholy reflection of the informing Spirit — 

“The time is well-nigh come 
When I must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery : soon yon brilliant towers 
Shall darken with the waving of her wand ; 

Darken and shrink and shiver into huts, 

Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand, 

Low-built, mud-wall’d, barbarian settlements. 

The very theme lent itself, however, to jest ; and, in a poem naturally not 
sent to the authorities, though published in the University magazine, 
the Snobf Thackeray treated it in the true spirit of burlesque, concluding 
with lines that had some of the grimness of unconscious prophecy : — 

“The day shall come when Albion's self shall feel 
Stern Afric’s wrath, and writlie ’neath Afric’s steel. 

I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their o\vn Account; 

While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 

Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum.” 

Though Hallam also competed, it was Tennyson who won the medal; 
and^ writing in the September of 1829 to Mr. Gladstone, Hallam indulged 
in criticism and prophecy, both worthy of note : “I am glad you liked 
my queer piece about Timbuctoo. I wrote it in a sovereign vein of 
poetic scorn for anybody’s opinion who did not value Plato and Milton 
just as much as I did. . . . My friend Tennyson’s i3oem got the prize. 
. . . The splendid imaginative power that i)ervadcs it wdll be seen 
through all hindrances. I consider Tennyson as promising fair to be the 
greatest poet of our generation, perhaps of our century.” 

The interest thus aroused in the Cambridge lovers of poetry was 
strengthened in Mr. Gladstone’s case by the memorable visit to Oxford 
in the following November of Arthur Hallam, Monckton 
Milnes, and another Cambridge student of similarly Debate on SheUey 
brilliant promise, named Sunderland, to maintain in debate Byron, 

the superiority of Shelley to Byron. Doyle and Mr. 

Gladstone were responsible for the invitation ; and the former, in his 
closing days, spoke somewhat soiudy of his old friend’s association with 
this very striking inter-university event, saying that he ‘‘had really 
very little to do with the biisuiess, except that he came afterwards to 
supper— a feat that might have been accomplished with equal success by 
a man of much inferior genius.” But Mr. Gladstone’s own account of 
the affair— given in conversation with the biograi)her of Manning, another 
friend of his youth— is at once more genial and more illuming 


“There was an invasion of barbarians among civilised men, or of civilised men 
among barbarians. Cambridge men used to look down upon us at Oxford as prim and 
behind the times. A deputation from Cambridge came to set up amongst us the cult of 
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Shelley; or, at any rate, to introduce the school of Shelley as against the Byronic 
school at Oxford— Shelley, that is,, not on his negative but on his spiritual side, I 
believe I was the intermediary in bringing about the discussion, and we vied with 
each other in entertaining our Cambridge assailants. I know in that, at least, I took a 
foremost part ; but I did not take part in the discussion at the Union.” 

Manning agreed that “ Mr. Gladstone was the author of all the mischief 
in bringing the barbarims from Cambridge down upon us.” And this 
one of Monckton Miliies’s impressions of the moment remains of per- 
manent value : “ The man that took me most was the youngest Gladstone 
of Liverpool— I am sure, a very sui3crior person.” 

By a slight lapse of memory, Mr. Gladstone in after years thought 
that this deputation had come from the Society of Ai^ostles at Cambridge, 
and not from the one Union to the other ; but the slip is pardonable, 
because the former body had a special interest for him, as it has for 
us. It had been started in 1820 as the Conversazione Society, but the 
nickname of “Apostles,” applied in derision, was adopted by the members; 
and an institution which included within ten years Charles Buller and 
John Sterling, Frederick Denison Maurice and Richard 
“The Apostles.” Chenevix Treucli, Charles Mei*ivale and James Speddiiig, 
Henry Alford and Monckton Milnes, Arthur Hallam and 
Alfred Tennyson, could take any name and be famous. Carlyle has 
written of it: “On stated evenings was much logic, and other spiritual 
fencing, and ingenuous collision— probably of a really superior quality 
in that kind ; for not a few of the then disputants have since proved 
themselves men of parts, and attained distinction in the intellectual 
walks of life.” Its members did not specifically discuss Shakspero 
and the musical glasses, but their range of topics was just as wide* 
“Have Shelley’s poems an immoral tendency?” “Is an intelligible First 
Cause deducible from the phenomena of the universe ? ” “ Is there any 

rule of moral action beyond general expediency ? ’’—such were some of the 
questions considered. Debates upon the origin of evil and the derivation 
of moral sentiments were mingled with the reading of Hobbes and Locke, 
Berkeley and Butler, Descartes and Kant ; but there were times when 
even these solemn youths unbent, and Tennyson, who was one of them-, 
was told, concerning an Apostolic dinner at which his health had been 
drunk in his absence: “Most of them stayed till past two. John Heath 
volunteered a song; Kemble got into a passion about nothing, but quickly 
jumped out again ; Blakesley was afraid the Proctor might come in ; and 
Thompson poured large quantities of salt upon Douglas Heath’s head 
because he talked nonsense.” 

The influence of this body spread to Oxford. Maurice had been one 
of its foremost men; and when he took the unusual course of exchanging 
the one University for the other, he found, through the 
“The Weg.” medium of “the Apostles,” a welcome from Mr. Gladstone 
awaiting him. Hallam had written to his friend con- 
cerning Maurice : “ The effect which he has produced on the minds of 
many at Cambridge by the single creation of that society of ‘ Apostles ^ 
(for the spirit, though not the form, was created by him) is far greater 
than I can dare to calculate, and will be felt both directly and indirectly 
in the age that is upon us.” Mr. Gladstone was inspired to emulation, 
and he established upon this model, though upon somewhat broader 
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lines, a select debating club, consisting mainly of Christ Church men, 
formally known as “the Oxford Essay Club,” but more commonly as 
“ the Weg,” after the initials of its founder. The members — among 
whom were Doyle, Gaskell, Rogers, Lincoln, and Bruce — assembled in 
each other’s rooms, and the sort of mental food y>rovitled is to be gathered 
from Mr. Gladstone’s own c*ontribution of an essay upon Socrates’ belief 
in immortality. Maurice, 
upon coming to Oxford, was 
at once admitted because of 
his connection with ^ the 
Apostles ” ; and many years 
later he wrote to his son, 

Avho had just seen Mr. Glatl- 
stone for the first time, “His 
face is a very expressive 
one; hard -worked and not, 
perhaps, specially happy; 
more indicative of stiiiggle 
than of victory, though not 
without promise of that. I 
admire him for his patient 
attention to details, and for 
the pains which he takes to 
secure himself from being 
absorbed in them by enter- 
ing into largo and gtaierous 
studies.” 

Many an indication has 
come down to us of the ex- 
cellent influence Mr. Glad- 
stone exercised upon his con- 
temporaries at Oxford, where 
such influence was needed, 
though — as Predei'ick Oakeley, 
in his reminiscences of the 
Christ Church of this ])eriod, 
has 1‘ecorded— both in a moral 
and a religious sense it was Photo ' raum ana co,oxford. 

ill a state of progressive im- entrance to chhist church from the cloisters. 

provement. “ Some young 

men of what was called the Evangelical party had now come into residence 
there; and as they were amiable as well as religious, and as there was 
sufficient good-feeling among their contemporaries to secure them against 
molestation, even if not to obtain for them a certain respect, they had an 
influence for good beyond the sjihere of the small circle in which they 
lived.” Mr. Gladstone was one of these young men, for, 
like Newman, he had been bred in a strictly Evangelical EvangeUcal In- 
school. Afterwards he held that while, in the main, fluences. 
these Evangelical ideas were productive of great good, 
they created in him an intolerance in his youth which cabined, cribbed, 
and confined the intellect. But his religious ideas at Eton were those 
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which he carried to Oxford, with the consequence that we find 
a more worldly-minded friend expressing regret that “ Gladstone has mixed 
himself up as much as he has done with the St. Mary Hall and Oriel 
set’ — in which, it is significant to recall, Newman was the dominating 
influence — “ who arc really, for the most part, only fit to live with 
maiden aunts and keep tame rabbits.” It was, further, ‘‘on the part of 
the Evangelicals” that, in debate at the Union, he opposed the removal 
of Jewish disabilities, a position he abandoned comparatively early in his 
career as a statesman, though the change threatened to cost him the 
University seat. And other striking evidence of his religious leanings at 
that period is available. “ I doubt,” wrote in after years his tutor, 
Charles Wordsworth, later Bishoi3 of St. Andreevs, “whether any man 
of his standing in the University habitually read the Bible more or knew 
it better than Gladstone did. Whether it was owdng to this or the 
natural sobriety of his temperament, or to both combined, it is certain 
that, notwithstanding all his capacity for future distinction, of which 
he could not but be conscious, he showed no signs of pride or vanity or 
affectation ; on the contrary, I should say he was uniformly modest and 
unassuming.” And this was the testimony also of Oakeley, who reminis- 
cently described Mr. Gladstone as one “who, as an undergraduate of 
Christ Church, was an example to his companions of the i)ossibility of 
combining youthful virtue with that deportment of humility and social 
kindliness which is best calculated to win others to the imitation of it.” 

The bent of his tastes may be seen in the facts that while an Oxonian 
he was noted for his regular attendance at chapel ; that he became a 
.subscriber to the Society for Promoting Chiistian Knowledge ; and that 
he wrote, in an interleaved copy of the “Analogy,” a chapter “On the 
Mediation of Christ,” 'which he included more than sixty years later in 
his “ Studies Subsidiary to Butler’s Works.” It was before the days of 
“the Oxford Movement,” and Newman was not then kno'wn as the 
insi^iring preacher he v^as to become ; but even previous to the era 
of the controversies with which his name will always be linked, he 
was, as Mr, Gladstone has recalled, a great object of interest in the 
University, though, singular as it now may seem, looked upon with some 
prejudice as a Low Churchman. Mr. Gladstone, as an undergraduate, 
heard Newman preach at St. Mary’s, when, “taking the man as a whole, 
there was a stamp and seal upon him ; there was a solemn music and 
sweetness in the tone; there was a completeness in the figure, taken 
together with the tone and with the manner, which made even his 
delivery, with written sermons, singidarly attractive.” And, at the 
risk of rebuke and even of rustication, Mr. Gladstone went twice with a 
friend to a Nonconformist place of worship, to hear on one occasion Dr. 
Chalmers and on another Rowland Hill, the former of whom was later 
to influence the politico-ecclesiastical side of his career. 

The one disappointment of Mr. Gladstone’s University life was his 
failure to win the Ireland Scholarship awarded for classical comppsition. 

For this he had laboured hard, and, after spending the 
A Lost Long Vacation of 1830 with a small reading party at 

tcholarahlp. Cuddesdon vicarage, he was able to tell Charles Words- 

worth, even in the midst of the joys of Christmastide, 
that he had been working at his Latin. But when the examination cam^ 
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in the spring, he failed, being bracketed second with Scott, afterwards 
Dean of Rochester, to a Liverpool boy named Brancker, on the books of 
Wadham, but still at Shrewsbury School. The then Senior Censor of 
Christ Church, the well-known Thomas Vowler Short, told Mr. Gladstone 
that not only had his essay been “desultory beyond belief,” btit that 
he had attempted to throw dust in the examiner’s eyes, for, when asked 
“Who wrote ‘God Save the King’?” he had replied, “Thomson wrote 
‘Rule, Britannia.’” Brancker, it was added, “answered all the questions 
short, and most of them right ” ; and the hint should not have been lost 
upon one whose desire to be exact ofttimcs made him diffuse. 

“I think,” wrote Mr. Gladstone to his tutor, immediately after this 
defeat, “it will probably have the effect of keeping me here till after 
the vacation, as after losing this scholarship I should 
University scarcely feel that I had done my duty towards the 

Distinctions. college if I did not resume my mathematics.” He did 
resume them, and his classics likewise, and before 1831 
had run its course he had done his duty towards the college worthily 
and well. For, despite the excitements and allurements of the over- 
whelming agitation then raging around the subject of Parliamentary 
reform, he worked with such a will as to justify that tutor’s declara- 
tion, even after the failure over the Ireland, that he was “a certain 
double first.” In the November, “ Gladstone, Gulielmus E., ex -d5de 
Christi,” was announced as one of the five in the first class in Literis 
Humanioribus ; in the December, ho was again one of five in the first 
class in mathematics and physics, with him in each list, and, therefore, 
as a co-double-first, being his old Eton friend and Christ Church 
colleague Henry Denison ; and on the 26th of January, 1832, he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

“The illustrious Gladstone has been bachelor ised,” wrote Doyle to 
Charles Wordsworth; and “ the illustrious Gladstone” was speedily to 
justify the jesting epithet. That justification was to be afforded, as 
is in this world so often the case, by a measure which the young 
collegian himself had bitterly opi)osed. In March, 1831, when telling his 
tutor of the Ireland disappointment, he had not a word to say of the 
Reform Bill, though its introduction in that month had 
The Reform Bm. convulsed the country from end to end. But he was very 
soon in the thick of the fight. His eldest brother was 
sitting in Parliament at the moment for the now disfranchised con- 
stituency of Queeiiborough ; and, greatly to the annoyance of John 
Gladstone (who, like his political idol. Canning, detested the very name 
of Parliamentary reform), he voted in the majority of one which carried 
the second reading of the Bill, and thus secured the acceptance by the 
House of Commons of the vital principle it contained. It may, there- 
fore, have been as the result of pressure from at home that Thomas 
Gladstone soon repented his action ; and, being one of the few who 
changed sides, he supported, in April, the once notorious Gascoyne 
amendment, which strangled the Bill and precipitated a dissolution that 
rendered Reform inevitable. But a fortnight before that fatal vote— for 
Thomas found no seat in the new Parliament— his youngest brother had 
been taking his first active step in politics. He went to what wae 
formally described as “a public meeting of the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
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freeholders and inhabitant householders of the county of Warwick, 
convened by the high sheriff, and held at Warwick.” This assembly 
agreed to an address to the Crown endorsing the Reform Bill, and 
praying for a dissolution in case of defeat ; it also adoxjted a petition to 
the House of Commons averring that “the present disproportional and 
corrupt state of the representation of the people is a most alarming 
grievance, demanding immediate and effectual redress.” Mr. Gladstone, 
adopting the pen-name of “Spectator,” at once wrote his impressions of 
this assembly to the staunch Tory Standard, then only an evening 
journal ; and he led off with the declaration that “ the advocates of the 
Reform Bill have, as I think will be generally admitted, been much 
more assiduous in establishing eases of anomaly than of grievance, and 
more ready to appeal to the manifestation of popular will than to abide 
the contest of argument and the decision of truth. . . . Now, what do 
anomalies signify ? Who would not gladly purchase one single sub- 
stantial advantage at the price of ten thousand verbal absurdities?” 
And, in place of peroration, ho exclaimed : “If, sir, the nobility, the 
gentry, the clergy, if the stei-ling sense and stablfe principle of the 
country generally, are to be alarmed, overawed, or smothered by the 
expression of popular opinion from meetings such as this— and if no 
great statesman be raised up in our hour of need to undeceive this 
unhappy multitude, now eagerly rushing or heedlessly sauntering along 
the pathway of revolution ‘as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or a fool 
to the correction of the stocks,’ Avhat is it but a symptom, as infallible 
as it is appalling, that the day of our greatness and stability is no 
more, and that the chill and damps of death are already creeping over 
England’s glory ? May God avert the omen ! ” 

“Gladstone is quite furious in the cause,” wrote Charles Wordsworth 
to his brother in that same month of Ax)iil. Gladstone is very bitter 
against the Reform Bill,” Hallam made simultaneous note. There was 
fury and bitterness, indeed, on both sides of the contro- 
versy, and at Bristol and elsewhere the military had to Petitioning 
be requisitioned to suppress riot. Mr. Gladstone’s feeling against Rsform. 
was iDublicly a.s well as privately displayed. The always 
memorable denunciation of the Bill at the Union in May, which is dealt 
with in the next chapter, was followed in June by Mr. Gladstone taking 
the leading part in drafting, with the assistance of Lincoln and Charles 
Wordsworth, a petition to the House of Commons against Reform, 
intended to be signed by resident bachelors and undergraduates of the 
University. This first formal declaration of Mr. Gladstone’s political faith 
ran thus 

“That the Bill of Reform lately submitted to Parliament seems to your Petitioners far 
more than commensurate with any existing amount of grievances, which, however, appears 
to be the legitimate test of the necessity of change, and the measure of its extent. That the 
balance of powers is the vital principle of the British Constitution, but that this balance ia 
necessarily destroyed if of the old Elective Body, the Aristocratic portion be disfranchised 
at once, the popular only in reversion, so that the entire weight is removed from one 
scale, while it is permitted to remain in the other. That anomalies are only defensible when 
found by experience to be beneficial in their effects, but that this measure introduces a 
system of 'untried anomalies, and moreover thus affords to the ill-affected a specious plea 
for continued innovations. That it promises to admit an alarming proportion of Homan 
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Catholic influence into Parliament, and thereby falsifies the implied pledgee of conservation 
of existing establishments under which many were induced to vote in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Claims. That, notwithstanding experience has shown that an Aristoc ratical Order 
cannot co-exist with a popular assembly, except by an inlluencc to be exerted in that 
assembly, the measure aims at leaving the Three Estates of the Realm to act independently 
of all mutual comnnunicati<m and controul, so that, should collision arise, it will }>e un- 
mitigated by any reciprocal sympathies in the different members of the Legislative Body, 
and tend to disorganise the whole meclianism of the Government. That the popular clamour 
recently excited has been urged as the strongest argument in favour of this particular 
measure of Reform, which ought never to carry any weight, excei^t in cases where its 
sentence is found, on independent grounds, to be reasonable. And, further, that as this cry 
indicates its tone and character, not a deliberate desire for the remedy of evils, but a rash 
and intemperate spirit, looking to ulterior measures rather than practical relief, any con- 
cession granted specifically to such a demand will inevitably increase whatever of evil there 
might be in a refusal. That your Petitioners, how^ever alien to their condition the expression 
of any opinion on political questions might appear under ordinary circumstances, anti how^- 
ever reluctant to intrude on the attention of the Legislature, are nevertheless unwilling to 
contemplate such results in silence, and therefore most humbly and earnestly pray your 
Honourable House that the said Bill may not pass into a Law .” 

More than one point in this document, apart from its bearing upon 
the politics of tlie moment or the ffolicy of tlie Heforin Bill, merits 
attention. Its inspirer was in unconseions agi'eoment with the idea 
later to be promulgated by his leading political rival: “We shall neyer 
make the Constitution of England a strictly logical one, and T do not 
think that it is desirable that we should try.” And his scorn of the 
argument from anomaly was of a piece witli his (expressed c'on tempt 
in the Standard for those speakers at the Warwick meeting wlio had 
“ seemed to think the neccssif<y of reform demonstrated when an anomaly 
had been proved.” But, at the moment, the Oxford antiiorities did not 
recognise the coming statesman : all that they perceived was the recal- 
citrant undergraduate ; and they dealt with the latter by endeavouring 
to stay the li<nv of signatures and even to capture the fjetition. The effect 
was to send it to Westminster at once, with 770 nanu‘S attached 
out of the thousand or so resident bachelors and iuicl(q gradnates ; but it 
is in fairness to be remembered that, in attempting to stop the petition, 
the proctors had acted strictly upon a precedent of txvo >"ears i>reviously, 
when, a memorial against Roman Catholic Emancipation having for the 
first time been presented by undergraduates, and a c'ounter-petition 
having been prepared, a proctor intervened, demanded the latter docu- 
ment at the shop where it lay for signature, and carried it away under 
his sleeve. The verses then written ui)on tlie incident miglit well have 
been recalled now by Mr. Gladstone and his friends— 

“We Proctors and Pros, being deadly foes 
To boys* unsanction'd exhibition, 

Both pro and con do seize upon 
And hereby quench your sage Petition; 

And if you ask why your fine task 
Thus finds itself in sad quandary, 

You have, dear boys, with all your noise, 

No voice while in statu j^vipillarV* 

And this very phrase had been used at the sister University only two 
months before, when, after a notice had been issued, calling a meeting 
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of bachelors of arts and undergraduates to petition against the Reform 
Bill, the authorities admonished “ all persons in statu jpupillari that 
everyone wlio attends this or any similar meeting will be proceeded 
against as a violator of the discipline of the University.” When the 
petition, which had thus slipped through the liaiids of tho proctors, was 
presented to the House of Commons by Lord Mahon, the future his- 
torian avowed his satisfaction that a declaration of attachment to our 
ancient institutions should be the first step in a career Avhicli might, ho 
trusted, prove one of private worth and public usefulness to all and each 
of its signatories. But Lord Mori>eth (afterwards, as seventh Earl of 
Carlisle, a Ministerial colleague of the chief i)ctitioner) more nearly 
touched the mark in the hope ho expressed that when they had had 
the opportunity, in advanced life, of mixing with large masses of their 
countrymen, they would see reason to entertain sentiments more in unison 
with the wishes of the people. 

The opportunity thus indicated as desirable came to Mr. Gladstone long 
before he had reached advanced life. It came to him, indeed, less than 
a twelvemonth later, and because of the dissolution of Parliament 
necessitated by the passing of the very measure he had so strenuously 
denounced. When leaving Oxford, he urged his fathci* to allow him 
to enter the Church, but John Gladstone had other views 
Leaving Oxford, and vetoed tho i)roposal. Statesmanship and not ccclesi- 
asticism was the fatliei-'s chosen destiny for the son : 
though himself long known as “a builder of clmidics,” he preferred to 
see his most brilliant son in iDolitics rather than in the pul])it. Tho Church, 
indeed, did not oecujiy tho commanding position in men's thoughts that 
it was soon afterwards to hold ; and it may further be that John Gladstone 
shared tho common view of the moment, soon to bo dispelled, that tliere 
was then a dearth of young nie:i giving promise as politicians. AVliat- 
over tho reason, William Gladstone was designated for a Parliamentary 
life, and wdth characteristic energy ho set to work to piepare himself 
for St. Stephen’s. This duteous com])liauce with his father’s wish may 
account for the story that, in that annus niirahilis 1832, to a congratula- 
tion from tlie poet Wordsworth ui)on liis son’s success at Oxford, John 
Gladstone replied: “My son has certainly distinguished himself greatly 
at the University, and I trust lie will continue to do so when he enters 
public life, for there is no doubt ho is a man of great ability, but he has 
no stability.” The student of John Gladstone’s stylo scarcely recognises 
it here, and the tale as told has an imi)robable ilng ; but that the son 
desired to enter the Church, and that, at tho father’s call, he sought 
the Senate, is undoubted. And it was while he ^vas enjoying, after his 
hard work at the University, a sojourn in Italy— a land which was 
materially to affect his political career and add to its international 
usefulness — that he received in June, 1832, an offer from the Duke of 
Newcastle, inspired by his old college friend, Lincoln, to contest for the 
first Reformed Parliament the borough of Newark-ui)on-Trent. 


Alfred F, Robbins. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE OXFORD UNION SOCIETY. 

Oxford and Cambridge Compared— Conditions out of which Grew the Oxford Union 
Society— Mr, Gladstone Elected a Member— Sir Francis Doyle’s Picture of the Union 
— Political Consistency — Mr. Gladstone’s First Speech — Debates on Fox and Canning — 
Mr. Gladstone as Secretary and President— ilis Attitude towards Dissenters and 
Jews— Ilis Views on Education— Attack on the Duke of Wellington— Coleridge’s 
Influence on Mr. Gladstone’s Ecclesiastical Views — A Free Trade Debate — Pre- 
dominance of Eton and Clirist Church in the Union — Maurice and the “Weg” — Peel 
and the Catholic Relief Bill— Parliamentary Reform— Robert Lowe : Doyle’s Amusing 
Reminiscences — An Apt Retort — Mr. Gladstone’s Place in the Union — His Finest 
Speech— Gladstone and Manning— Disraeli’s Taunt— The Reply— Universities and 
Political Questions— Mr. Gladstone’s Last Union Debate. 

A mong the many striking incidents in Mr. Gladstone’s undergraduate 
career at Oxford, none is better ealcidated to attract and engage the 
attention than the part which lie idayed in the Oxford Union Society — 
as debater, legislator, and administrator. Mr. Purcell has said of Cardinal 
Manning that the Union was to his youthful what the Vatican Council 
was to his more mature ambitions. Substitute tlie House of Commons 
for the Vatican Council, and tJie saying becomes ev^cn more true of Mr. 
(SUidstone. The Dons, or rather the less human of the Dons, have always 
tUsliked the Society as “ likely to lead young men to form i)rcmature 
ideas.” Undoubtedly the spirit of dialectic is so strong at Oxford that 
young men are likely to lead otliei’s to form ideas ; and ideas, whether 
right or wrong, can always bo labelled “ premature ” by a tutor who 
wants to produce, not a good man, but a good examinee. Ideas are 
peculiarly contagious in Oxford. 

But why? Why— and the influences which Mr. (Had stone experienced 
and exerted in the Union force upon us the trite but unanswered question 
— why is Oxford the home of movements, and Cambridge the home of 
man ? Why is Cambridge connected with scientific discovery, and Oxford 
with religious emotion ? How are we to exfilain— and the 
third query is intimately associated with the former two Oxford and 
— that characteristic difference in the aim and the end Cambridge 
which tempts the young Oxonian to s] flash about on compared, 
the surface of politics, while his Cambridge rival plunges 
into the safer and securer waters of historical research? In a word, 
why are Gladstone and Darwin, Newman and Macaulay, the typical great 
men of the two ancient English Universities ? A philosopher might 
solve the problem ; a biographer may only state it. A Cambridge 
politician or an Oxford Don may resent as a gi*ouiidless imputation 
what w'e believe to be an innocent and even suggestive truth ; but the 
impartial alien can obtain ocular demonstration by a visit to the debat- 
ing hall of the Oxford Union Society, where are hung the portraits of 
the eminent men whom the Union delighted to honour in their xmder- 
graduate days. Certainly the colouring, if not the form, of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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career would have been altered if he had followed his friends Arthur 
Hallam and Monckton Milnes to Cambridge. 

At the beginning of this century what little intellectual activity 
existed at Oxford was decentralised in the colleges. Apart from its formal 
constitution the University had no common life. The diiferent colleges 
had their OAvn lectures and their own little systems. Like Fielding's 
squire and parson, they were usually in a state of civil war, or, what 
is worse, of civil law. A clever and industrious man had to choose 
between the alternatives of finding congenial friends in the restricted 
but not necessarily select society of his own foundation, or of leading 
the life of a recluse. Such a state of things was only possible in the 
golden age of Toryism, when political intercourse was interdicted, 
and serious discussion silenced; when “fear, religion, ambition and self- 
interest— everything that could tempt and everything that could deter — 
were enlisted on the side of dominant oihnions ; ” when high thinking 
meant something worse than plain living, and when even within the 
Anglican Church “clergymen suspected of thinking that in the Vindic'icn 
Gallicce Mackintosh had got the better of Burke, were ousted from their 
college fellowships as atheists or left to starve without a curacy as 
radicals.” * 

But with the close of the Napoleonic wars, the first rumblings of 
the coming political convulsions began to be heard in the country; and 
Oxford, who feels even when she is i*epelled, began to show a desire to 
discuss and defend her own reactionary principles. To this nervous 
sympathy may be traced the foundation of the Oxford Union Society, 
which grew, according to the account of John Taylor 
Foundation of Coleridge, out of a small debating club called the Attic 
the Society. Society. However founded, it at once began to assume 
an offensive importance in the eyes of the authorities, 
who proceeded to enhance its popularity by systematic discouragement. 
It became an invaluable school of rhetoi*ic for those who had hitherto 
only studied the art in Aristotle, a little i)arliament Avhere the lines of 
college jealousies were everywhere cut by individual and party rivalries. 
However much the inous historian may l^e inclined to emphasise the 
greatness of the Union, it is only fair to say that the society has never 
fallen into the error of exaggerating its own importance and usefulness. 
Indeed, a marked note of diffidence runs through its proceedings and 
collective judgments. At the age of five it was only induced by a very 
narrow majority to affirm “that eloquence has produced greater good 
than evil to mankind ” ; and more than half a century later it voted, by 
a majority of three, “that this House deplores its past history as re- 
corded in the minutes of public business.” It was with 
Mr. Gladstone’s the winter term of 1829 that there began what the pre- 
Sleotion. Bod ley Librarian has called “the heroic age of the 

society.” In the minutes for Thursday, October 22nd, 
1829, may be found recorded:— 

“The Society elected 
Mr. Gladstone Ch. Ch. 

Mr. Strangway s Ch. Ch.” 

* Life of Macaulay ; Trevelyan, vol. i., p. 15®. 
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Gladstone’s old friend Sir Francis Doyle has given a delightful picture 
of the Union at this time : — 

“ As soon as Mr. Gladstone dawned upon the Union, which was not, as I have said, in 
the earlier days of his iinderj?raduateship, he took the first place. How far this pre- 
eminence was gained by eclipsing lus predecessor Manning, and how far because Manning, 
whose degree time was approaching, witlidrew from our debate to fall back on his books. 



1 do not know. My impression, at any rate, is that the two were not in full activity very 
long together. Gla<lstone and Gaskell became the learling Christ Church speakers. Henry 
^ ilberforce and Harding, taking a tone, somewhat different from this, upheld the 
reputation of Oriel. Henry Wilberforce in particular exhibited an easy grace and 
facility, such as the Wilberforces, one and all, seem to have inherited from their dis- 
tinguished father.” 

u 
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Doyle goes on to say that the speaking was not confined to regular 
delDates. “ Private matters — e.p. whether ^\ e shonlil take in The Sporting 
Magazine or not, were argued about with great earnestness, and what 
was said on those oc*oasions showed now and then a life and reality which 
our formal harangues often wanted.” Certainly the change from Wyatt’s 
rooms in tlie High Street to its present debating hall has not been 
accompanied by any corr(\sponding dt‘lieetion from that love of formalism 
and delight in solemn trifling whi<*h marked the society in its infancy. 
The modems are imitative, if dt'geneiate. AVhon IVIonekton Millies came 
from Cambridge for the Byron r. Shelk^y debate he was struc*k by the 
contrast “from our long, noisy, shuflling, seraxiing, talking, ridiculous 
kind of looking assembly, to a neat, scjuare room with eighty or ninety 
young gentlemen sprucely dressed sitting in chairs or lounging about 
tlie fireplace.” Tliat the young gentlemen are no longer “ siiriicely 
dressed,” Mr. Gladstone himself noti(*ed with almost wrathful contempt 
in his later visits to Oxford. But the broader doctrine that “manners 
maketh man ” has survived the theory that a top hat is a proper adjunct 
on the river or in the cricket field. 

The records of the society, though, unfortunately, they contain no 
account of the speeches, are of grc'at interest to students of x>^ditical 
characters, Avhich may perhaps be divid(‘d, like constitutions, under the 
general heading of ligid and flexible. The future Pcelites, Cardwell, 
Sidney Herbert, and Graham, had alr(\ady enibraced the cause of Free 
Trade and public economy at the Oxford Union. Doyle piides himself 
on never having changed his views, and leilects with satisfaction that 
Robert LoAve afterwards became a convent to the anti-Reform party. So 
Tait, wdio succeeded Cardwell as ])resident of the Union in 1838, w^as 
already in Gladstone’s time developing into a consistent Wliig, and took 
a prominent iiart in the debates on the side of Reform and ("atholic 
Emancipation. The votes wdiich he gave upon ecclesiastical and iiolitieal 
subjects w^ere probably such as he would have approved to the end of 
his life. At any i*ate, speaking as Archbishop of Canterbury and as an 
eX“])residcnt of the society in 1873, after reminding the junior men that 
in ins Oxford days it w^as quite an open question whether or no the jioor 
ought to be taught to read or write lest a formidable weaiion should be 
placed in their hands, and whether the Church could bo reformed wdthout 
being ruined, Tait declared with solemnity : “I am quite prejiared, as 
I was when, as a humble member of this society, I w^as discussing such 
questions, to assert that it was a good thing that those changes did 
take place.” 

But the nineteenth century, unlike the eighteenth, has been unfavour- 
able to political consistency. A statesman is no statesman who cannot 
face new conditions. Leaders exist for the sake of the 
Political army ; and when the composition of the political army 

Consistency. ig being constantly changed, wdien for the government of 

small sections is substituted, slowly but surely, the self- 
government of the community, then, in Mi*. Gladstone’s own words, “it 
is evident that the statesman, in order to preserve the same amount of 
consistency as his antecessors in other times, must be gifted with a far 
larger range of foresight.” Few will regard rigidity of juvenile prejudices 
as a high form of ethical or political consistency; nor can we refuse to 
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{hrovi a Print ajler the Drawing by ^‘Cutkbert Bede" in the vossession of A. S. Rowell, Esq., Oxford.} 
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Mr. Gladstone the indulgence which Lord Brabourne* once claimed for the 
youthful Toryism of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, of Magdalen College: “I 
hope that it is no deadly sin to have altered one’s views since one was a 
stripling of nineteen or twenty. Otherwise I must be a grievous sinner ; 
for I find my votes recorded in the Union proceedings in a sense very 
often diametrically opposed to that in which I would have given them at 
any time within the last seven and twenty years.” He was not, however, 
in so bad a case as a Christ Church contemporary, who moved “that the 
administration of justice by stipendiary magistrates, as opposed to country 
gentlemen, would be highly detrimental to the best interests of the nation,” 
and who afterwaids, by the irony of fate, himself became what he had 
condemned I Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent develoi)ment from the i^olitical 
attitude which ho assumed in his undei’gradiiate days will perhaps be 
intelligible to those who reflect that the electors were behind the times, 
that their representatives were behind the ele(itoratc, and that Oxford 
was, politically at least, a long way in the i*ear of Parliament. Some idea 
of the i)olitics of the society at the time when Mr. Gladstone was elected 
may bo gathered from the voting which took place on an amendment 
moved by Mr., afterwards Cardinal, Manning on January 28th, 1830. The 
amendineiit ran as follows : “ That the constitution of Parliamentary 
representation is i)ossessed of as much power as is consistent with the 
spirit of our mixed Government;” and in a division there were found to 
be. Ayes, 73, Noes, 3! 

On February 11th Mr. Gladstone spoke for the first time, supporting 
the opposition of Sir John llanmer, a Tory of tlie Tories, to a motion 
“TJiat the conduct of Mr. Fox and his ])arty in reference 
Mr. Gladstone’s to the Treason and Sedition Bills which were passed 
First Union Speeck the year 1705 deserved the admiration and gratitude 
of their country.” 

Opposition to Fox was a inei*e traditional exorcise for the young Tory 
advocate ; but an occasion soon arose for a speech upon a subject which 
appealed to his euthusiaHin and imagination. Canning was his political 
idol ; but the debate which ensued might v ell have suggested to the mind 
of a less partial advocate some doubts as to the orthodoxy of the great 
Premier in the year which preceded his d(\ath. At any rate, on the 25th 
February a Balliol undergraduate moved “That Mr. Canning’s conduct as 
a Minister is deserving of the highest commendation.” This motion was 
supported by Millies Gaskell, of Christ Church. After his speech two 
unsuccessful attempts at a diversion were made by the Whigs, who saw 
that the motion would be carried if it were opi^oscd by a direct negative. 
Accordingly, one of them moved as an amendment “That what we know 
of the character and policy of Mr. Canning in 1827 justified the highest 
expectation from his being appointed Prime Minister.” This amendment 
was opposed by Manning, Doyle, and Gladstone. A second amendment 
was then moved by Harding, of Oriel, “That Mr. Canning’s conduct from 
the time he became Prime Minister is deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion.” But these subtle efforts on the part of the Whigs to separate off 
the more Liberal days of Canning for the approval of the society failed 
completely. The first amendment was lost by 05 to 1, and the second by 
03 to 5; and the original motion was then carried by a large majority. 

♦ This was before he had gone back to his youthful Toryism. 
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It should be said that the minutes from which these extracts have been 
taken are beautifully written out by the secretary, Milnes Gaskell, on a 
most elaborate system. The important words and figures 
are printed or underlined. It is evident tliat this dis- THe Minutes, 
tinguished ex-ofticer took the greatest ])ride in his work. 

The minutes of March 4th are Avritten by Mr. Gladstone and signed; 



' ' ^ j ' 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

(JJler the Fainting by Count iVOrsay.) 

** E. Gladstone, pro Milnes Gaskell, secretary.” As will be seen from 
the facsimile on p. 120, Mr. Gladstone’s minutes are clearly and carefully 
entered, though he has not attempted to imitate the artistic work of his 
predecessor. Their degenerate descendants have availed themselves of the 
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services of a clerk ; and many of them are so careless of the curiosity of 
posterity that they have not even taken the trouble to append their 
signatures. On this occasion a resolution moved in all seriousness, and 
supported by Wilberforce, will serve to illustrate the crude notions which 
prevailed among these young legislators upon the vulgar and parochial 
topics of economic and social reform: “That any exertions of the land- 
holders must be ustdess unless accompanied by a great reduction of 
taxation and a moderate issue of paper money.” The deputy-secretary 
also records that in private business he cari’ied a motion “that The 
British Critic and Quarterly Theologival Revietv be taken in,” thu& 
successfully imj^osing upon the society (what most members expect and 
few get) the gratili cation of his own si)ecial tastes. The three or 
four meetings which followed are not uninteresting. Having secured 
his Theological Quarterly^ Mr. Gladstone oi^poscd, but unsuccessfully, 
the purchase of James s “Naval History,” and so gave what maybe taken 
as his earliest recorded exijression of a dislike for war in theory and 
practice, on land and by sea, which became more and more j^ronounced 
as the years went on. This discussion on the “Naval History” took 
place in Private Business on March 18th, ndien he again wrote the 
minutes Milnes Ga&kell.” On the same day it was proposed to 

•discontinue the purchase of the Age newsi)aper— a scurrilous weekly 
print which gave rise to many heated debates. This highly moral 
but unpoxnilar suggestion was, according to the deputy-secretary, “sup- 
ported by Mr. Gladstone”; but Mr. Milnes Gaskell has appended a note 
by the side: “This gentleman having spoken voted in favour of 

yo motion.” A critic has taken the secretary’s sally somewhat seriously 
.as “ an early instance of that conscientious readiness to be convinced with 
which Mr. Gladstone’s well-wishers credit him.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s name does not appeal* in connection with the debate 
of the week following, when the House refused to admit “that Leeds, 
Manchester, and Birmingham ought to be rei>resentcd in Parliament.” 
But the motion was oiiposed by Milnes Gaskell, and there can be no doubt 
that Gladstone, if he was present, voted with his friends. On May 20th, 
Gladstone having been elected secretary on the previous week, his own 
minutes begin, and last until November 11th, when he becomes president. 

Even the Toryism of Milnes Gaskell and Doyle was not 
Secretary and strong enough for the newly elected officer, who found 
President. necessary to dissociate himself from his allies when 

they maintained the revolutionary doctrine “That the 
civil disabilities of the Jews ought to be removed.” 

Mr. Gladstone lost his Anglican intolerance comparatively quickly, 
but it was a long time before his Christian intolerance disapx)eared. He 
voted against every stage of a Bill for the removal of 
Religious Jewish disabilities in his first session in Parliament. He 
Intolerance. helped to throw out the Municij^al Officers’ Declaration 
Bill a few years later ; and even in 1841 he was still 
opposed to Jews holding office in corporations on the same terms as 
“Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists.” Inglis took up the ground of na- 
tionality, Gladstone that of religion. A Jew, he argued, ought not to hold 
office or exercise legislative powers in a Christian country. Long before, 
in his maiden speech in Parliament, Macaulay had shown the absurdity 
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and injustice of formally depriving of power the Jew, who, as things 
stood, might be the richest man in England, might possess the means of 
raising and dei)ressing parties, might make members of Parliament, and 
thwart the i3lans of the greatest princes. The great historian might have 
pardoned the Union orator. He could not, in 1841, pardon “so great an 
ornament of the House of Commons.” Mr. Gladstone had said that the 
Jews laboured under no “i)ractical grievance.” “That incapacity to 
hold office,” retorted Macaulay, “ which among the other nations was 
made part of the liunislmient of crime, was, according to the hon. gentle- 
man’s singular theory, no ground for complaint, no grievance, no oppression, 
when put into effect against the Jewish nation. What would the hon. 
gentleman think if he had been declared incapable of office ? ” But Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech must bo reserved for future consideration. It, however, 
foreshadowed a change in his eoncei^tioii of the religious functions of 
Parliament, and i)aved the way for a complete recognition of the 
political claims of the Jews a few years later. But it must bo admitted 
that in this instance Mr. Gladstone’s eyes opened very slowly to the 
light. 

To return to the autumn of 1830 : a week or two after his speech on 
the Jewish question, Mr. Gladstone gave another proof of his unbending 
Toryism by voting with a miuoiity which oi)j3osed the establishment of 
colleges in London for the education of the middle classes. On the Educa- 
tion question loyalty to an exclusive Church was slowly to give "way to 
a love of liberal culture, whi(*h naturally carried with it the desire that 
its benefits should be as widely extended as i)ossible ; and we shall see 
that his entrance to Parliament was soon followed by activity, at first 
somewhat circumsci*ib(»d in its objects and narrow in its conceptions, on 
behalf of popular education. 

We now come to two debates which have a political as well as an 
academic and ijersoiial iiitei'est : — 

“Thursday, October 28th, 1830 (the Secretary in the Chair). Mr, Gaskell, Ch. Ch., 
moved 

“ ‘ That the foreign policy of the Duke of Wellington has been derogatory to the 
dignity and injurious to the best interests of the country.’ 

Speakers. 

For the Motion. Against it. 

Mr. Vaughan, Ball. I^Ir. Harding, Oriel. 

Mr. Doyle, Ch. Ch. 

Mf*. Scott, Ch. Ch. 

Mr. Wrighton, B.N.C. 

Mr. Gladstone, Ch. Ch. 

Mr. Harding, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Gladstone severally explained. 

Mr. Gaskell replied. The House then divided, when there appeared : 

Ayoa. 24 

Noes, 48 

Majority, 24 

The announcement of the result was received wuth loud cheering by the majority.” 


On the 11th November, however, Mr. Gladstone and his party just 
managed to secure their revenge, as will be seen by reference to the 
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facsimile below. The debate deserves special notice not only for the distinc- 
tion which so many of tlie speakers were destined afterwards to attain, 
but also for the ix>litical significance of this attack by the 
Higli Tories upon the Duke. The retirement of Huskisson 
and the other Canningites in 1828 had led to, the formation, 
under the Duke of Wellington, of a i)urely Tory adniinistra- 
tion. Greville tells of “the extravagant and unconcealed 
joy of the High Tories,” and how when the Duke attended the Pitt 
dinner at the end of May Lord Eldon gave his famous “one cheer more’’ 
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for the Protestant ascendancy. But the agitation in Ireland began to 
alarm Peel, who on the 11th <if August, 1828, wrote his confidential letter 
to the Duke advising Catholic Emancipation. But so late as the 25tli of 
November Greville speaks of “Peel and the rest of the violent anti- 
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Catholics ” ; and not until the 4th of February, 1829, did it transpire that 
“Orange Peel” had “deserted” Protestantism and persuaded the Cabinet. 
Then the old Tories were dreadfully dejected. The conduct of Peel was 
described by Lord Wirichilsea as a “ gross violation of political rectitude 
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WILLIAM HUSKISSON. 

{From the Pu biting by John Graham.) 


and consistency.” The traitor de^corously resigned his seat for Oxford, and 
was induced to stand for re-election. But the Protestant pai’sons flocked 
against Rome and “St. Peel”; and even Newman, then tutor 
of Oi'iel, though he professed to agree with the principle of the Bill, was 
scandalised at the opportunism of the Ministry. The Tory leaders “had 
lost their characters by their conduct ” was Greville's sententious reflection ; 
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and the motion which Mr. Gladstone carried in the Union reflected a 
feeling of disgust among squires and parsons which was of most happy 
augury for the cause of Reform. 

In connection Avuth Mr. Gladstone’s minutes of tliis debate a curious 
little discovery has been made. It had frequently been noticed that 
after “majority of one (Tremendous cheering)” several 

An Erasure. words, which Mr. Gladstone must have written, had been 
scratched out, and it was only possible to guess that 
they contained some expression which was thought too jubilant for 
a secretary to use who was recording so narrow a victory for his own 
party. But after the page had been photographed for the i)urpose of 
reproduction in these pages, the Steward of the Union, holding up the 
negative to the light, discovered at once that the woids lost for sixty 
years had been recov^ered. Mr. Gladstone wrote, “Tremendous cheering 
from the majority of one.” Afterwards, when the minutes came up for 
confirmation, his loquacity may have been curtailed by the vote of the 
society ; but more pi'obably an entry of December 2nd, when Gladstone 
was president, provides the tiaie explanation. We read that during 
private business “ the President took the opportunity of condemning the 
practice, which some honourable gentleman had lately adoi)ted, of de- 
facing the records of the society.” One may conjecture that Mr. Glad- 
stone was still smarting under the remembiance of the surreptitious 
obliteration of those i)recious words in which he had done justice to the 
majority of one. 

The keenness of Oxford Union ixflitics at this time was no doubt 
mainly duo to the brilliant and enthusiastic si>eeches of the Christ Church 
undergraduate ; it may be illustrated by one of his entries in the 
Minute Book. “It was unanimously agreed,” he writes, in recording the 
proceedings of the committee on October 28th, “to furnish the following 
pamphlets for the use of the Reading Room : — 1. ‘ The Country without 
a Government.’ 2. ‘What has the Duke of Wellington gained by the 
Dissolution?’ 3. ‘ The Duke of Wellington and the Whigs.’ 4. ‘Government 
without Whigs.’ 5. ‘ The Result of the General Election.’ 6. ‘ Obser- 
vations on Two Pamphlets attributed to Mr. Brougham.’ 7. ‘ Reply 
to “What has the Duke,” etc.’ 8. ‘Cuthbert Rq^pon’s Letter to the 
King.’” 

Another purchase is of more interest to the biographer, because it 
suggests that Mr. Gladstone was already contemplating a problem which 
probably occupied his attention more continuously than any other in 
the course of his long life. On June 3rd, in private business, he 
supported a motion “That Coleridge on the connection between Church 
and State be purchased.” This was the book that first attracted his 
attention to ecclesiastical polity. Some years later, when, as editor of 
the British Critic^ Newman asked Hope-Scott to review Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Church and State,” Hope-Scott replied (March 1st, 1839): “What with 
weaker health than I could wish, and more occui)ations than I ought to 
have undertaken, I fear that it would be impossible for me to provide 
you with such a review of Gladstone as I might, with greater strength 
and more leisure, have been capable of. Still, however, I adhere to my 
willingness to give any assistance in my power to any other person who 
may undertake it. No one, I think, should do so without having read 
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Coleridge’s “Church and State”— a work which has evidently had a great 
deal to do with Gladstone’s fundamental ideas of the subject, and to 
which 1 am disposed to ijiipute at least one of his views from which I 
dissent.” 

On November 18th, 1830, Gladstone took the chair for the lirst time, 
J. K Ijyall, of Balliol, afterwards Advocate-General of Bengal, succeeding 
him as secretary. The motion chosen for debate was “ That 
Free Trade is essential to the ]n()sperity of the country,” a Free 
so that Mr. Glacistom' was presiding over a deliate on the Trade Debate, 
very subj(^ct which fifteen years later served him as a 
stepjiing-stone fi'oni Toryism to IVelism. 

Mr. Gladstone himself, in a \ottor to the Glouceat or shire Standard, 
written on January 0th, 1880, des(*ribed 
himself as a sup])orter of lliiskisson’s 
Free Trade ]K>licy even before he (‘aine 
up to Oxford. An im])ort <hity of 30 
per cent, on Fi*en(di goods had just 
been substituted for absolute |)rolnbi- 
tion, “and it is in my ](H*olle(*tion,” 
wrote iVlr. Gladstone, “ that there Avas 
a keener detestation of Mi*. IJiiskisson, 
and a more violent passion roused 
against him, in conseciuenee of that 
mild, initial measure, than t'ver was 
associated in tlie l*rot(‘ctionists’ cami) 

Avith the career of Cobden and Bright.” 

As Avas mentioned in Chapter 1., he 
had been taken to s(‘e oA^er a silk manu- 
factory in Macch‘sfi(‘ld, •*and they pro- 
duced tin? English silk handkerchief 
Avhich they W(*re in the habit of 
making, and Avhich they thought it so 
cruel to be com])eted with by the silk 
hamlkercniefs of France .... and 
Avhat I thouglit AAdien they showed 
me those handkeivhiefs Avas, Hoav de- 
testable they really are, and Avhat in the Avorld can be the object of 
the policy of coaxing, nursing, coddling up manufactui’es to i)roduce goods 
such as those, AAdiich you ought to bt^ ashamed of exhibiting?” 

We do not, howcA^er, know anything of his opinions upon the question 
at Oxford ; and lu^ certainly did not for a long time draAV out his Free 
Trade principles to their h^gitimate conclusions Avith the logical I'igour 
Avhich he ai)])lied in reasoning fi*oni his ec*clesiastical premises. But the 
repeal of the Corn LaAA s Avas not alloAveil to be ou the same plane as the 
reduction or abolition of minor duties ; and more than decade elapsed 
before Sir Robert Peel began to educate himself and the less unenlightened 
of his followers out of the belief that the British Constitution must stand 
or fall Avith a law Avliich stai-A^ed the peoide in the problematic interests 
of the landed proprietors. 

MeaiiAvhile the Union Society could not always pursue the even tenor 
of its way. At the next meeting “the proctor, Mr. Churton, entered the 
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House and requested the society to disperse immediately, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of the city; whereupon the President adjourned 

the Society until three o’clock on 
the following day, when it again 
met and resumed tlie debate.” 

The increase in tlie membership 
of the club, and in the attend- 
ance at tlie de- 
bates, during the Predominance of 
(jrladstoniaii era is Eton and Christ 
remarkable. The Church, 
influence of Eton 
and Christ Cliurch was predomi- 
nant; but it was the iiredomi- 
naiice of sujierioi- talent, like that 
of the Wykehamists in the period 
Avhich succeeded. One f)f the 
earliest presidents, Dr. Durnford, 
the late Bisho]) of Chichester, 
once rightly claimed to have 
htdjied to lay the foundation 
wisely and A\'ell : — 

“ There was tlieii great separation be- 
tween colleges, llu re \\i*re many jealousies, 
there was much exclusiveiu'ss. But no 
man properly cpialifiefl, so tar as I know, 
ill those early days was lejeeti'd when he 
aspired to the dignity of jjreshlent, even 
though he did not belong to the larger 
and mun* inlliieiitial colleges.” 

F. D. Maurice of Exeter spoke 
once during Mr. Gladstone's presidency, but his interests 
belonged rather to the smaller circle of the “ Weg.'’ The “The Weg.” 
following extract from a letter to the present Avriter 
from an old friend and contemporary of Mr. (dad stone is of general 
interest : 

“There was an Essay Society at Oxford before we took our degrees, of which Gladstone 
was an important member. As regards W. E. G., the point of iiiteiest to me at Oxford 
was that he introduced to the Essay Society Mr. Maurice, one of wliose sisters had been 
a governess in his family. Maurice was a new power among us, and my most intluential 
friend all his life— 1 mean as to thought and religion, not politics. He made S. T. C. my 
Pope. I think Gladstone thought Coleridge too vague. My chief friends were Maurice, 
Bruce, Harrison, afterwards archdeacon, and some young Fellows of Oriel, Balliol, and 
Exeter.” 

Maurice had not come up in a very genial state of mind, for he Avrote 
in December, 1829, of “ the mere barren orthodoxy which, from all I can 
hear, is characteristic of Oxford.” 

On February 3rd, 1831, Gladstone and Roundell Palmer supported a 
motion “That the Westminster Revietv be discontinued,” an amazing 
proposal which was carried by a majority of six, in spite of the 
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opposition of the president (Bruce), two Aclands, and Doyle. A few 
months later Gladstone frustrated an attempt by Lowe to induce the 
society once more to take in this organ of the ijhilo- 
sophic Radicals (Ajiril 21st). And the society did not The Westminster 
begin to subscribe again for the Revietv until the fol- Review, 
lowing year. 

On Februai*y 16th Tait, Gaskell, and Gladstone opposed a motion “that 
the Catholic Relief Bill has not by its results justified the expectations 
which were held out by its supporters.” But as we have 
no rec'ord of his si)eecli or of the arguments which were Catholic Relief, 
used, it is by no means certain that Gladstone adopted 
a Libei*al attitude on this occasion. It was in this month that Peel was 
thrown out on standing for re-election at Oxford. Gladstone appears to 
have taken no part in the contest. In all probability he followed the 
lead of Newman, then tutor of Oriel, and one of the most influential 


Churchmen, who agreed u itli the principle of Emancipation, but objected 
to Peel’s sudden conversion as an act of discourtesy to the University 
which he i-epresented. It is ciuious that a University which zealously 
opposed every Re- 


form movement 
sh on Id ha ve i nsisted 
oil its own member 
being a democratk* 
delegate, whose 
opinions and votes 
should be a mere re- 
flection of the iiai'row 
and reactionary spirit 
of his constituents. 

On the day of the 





Catholic debate 


i 


Robert Lowe, of Uni- 
A'ei'sity College, was 
elected a, member of 
the society. He may 
not have bei'u pre- 
sent, however, though 
his statement in a 
“ Chapter of Auto- 
biography” that the 
first speech whi(*li he 
h card G 1 a d s t o n e 
make was in the fol- 
lowing June is obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Meanwhile the 
long agitation for Re- 
form had at length 
received official re- 
cognition. It was a 
Whig Parliament 
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which met in October, 1830. This circumstance, however, did not at once 
force itself upon the attention of the Duke of Welliiigton, whose speech 
in the debate upon the address of November 2iid contains 
Paxliamentary a political declaration as remarkable, considering the con- 
Reform. ditions, as any ever delivered by a military expert. ‘‘He 
was fully convinced,” he said, “ that the country possessed 
at the i^resent moment a Legislature which answered all the good 
purposes of legislation, and this to a greater degree than any Legis- 
lature ever had ansAvered in any country AvliatcA^er.” He Avould go 
further and say that it possessed “the full and entire confidence” of 
the country, because “it contained a large body of the property of 
the country” and was under “the prc])onderating influence” of the 
landed interests. Within a fortnight Earl Grey Avas in office at the 
head of a Whig Government pledged to Parliamentary Reform. A 
committee Avas appointed, and on March 1st, 1831, Lord John Russell 
introduced the first Reform Bill, by Avhieh sixty rotten boroughs Avere 
to be wholly, and forty-six partially, disfranchised. At a meeting of 
the Union two days afterAvards, Sidney Herbert moved “ That a reform 
in the system of Parliamentary Representation Avill ultimately prove 
destructive of the constitution and consequently of the prosperity of 
this country.” The motion Avas carried by 80 votes to 50. Roundell 
Palmer, avIio went one better than the Duke of Wellington, said he should 
oppose the motion “ on Tory principles,” as he considei*cd that a reform 
AAdiich had for its object the raising and not the extension of the elective 
franchise would be a highly desirable measure. Social reform, hoAvever, 
Avas more popular ; for shortly afterAA^ards, at a debate in Avhich Palmer 
and LoAve took part, Massie of Wadham, the first Radical president of 
the society, succeeded in carrying a rider “That the abuse of the Poor 
Laws is the cause of great distress among the laboui*ing classes.” 

On April 28th no one could be found Avho Avas sufficiently advanced to 
condemn the conduct of the Manchester magistrates in 1819. However, 
the spirit of party bigotry which had ejected the Westminster Review 
received a check in private business. Lyall moA^ed “that it is no longer 
consistent Avith the principles of the Union Society to take in Cobbett’s 
Register, and that it be discontinued accordingly.” Gladstone and Lowe 
both spoke— no doubt on opposite sides— and tlie Liberals managed to 
retain the Register by the narroAV majority of six. 

On May 5th Palmer* of Magdalen actually pi'oposcd that the Avhole 
funds of the society at that time in the hands of the treasurer be sub- 
scribed to promote the return of anti-Reform members to Parliament. 
The society met, as has been said, in Wyatt's rooms in the High Street; 
and it is hardly surprising that in so exposed a situation the president 
found it necessary to postpone its next meeting “ OAving to the disturbed 
state of the town,” especially as the subject for debate Avas “that the 
present Ministry is incompetent to carry on the government of the 
country.” This most famous debate in the annals of the society began 
on Monday, May 16th, 1831, when Palmer of Magdalen, Doyle, and Sidney 
Herbert were opposed by LoAve, Massie and Tait. Doyle describes an 
incident of the first night in so vivid and charming a manner that two 


* A cousin of Roundell Palmer. 
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trifling inaccuracies deserve to pass unnoticed, or at least uncensured: — 
‘‘For a certain number of Thursdays, the day when our debates were 
held, I had watched, affectionately and respectfully, an 
old gentleman with snow white hair, who seemed to Kobert Lowe, 
have become a regular attendant. ... I therefore 
pictured to myself that this unknown personage was an enthusiastic 
veteran dfmatiis jam rude, who sat watching the lising generation, to 
see if a flash of lightning here and there were visible among us. Week 
after week I kept saying to myself, Tlioi'e is tliat dear old boy again. 
How nice of him to come and investigate for himself what wo are 

worth I I wish I knew who ho is.” On that first evening of the Reform 

debate the long desired information was vouchsafed. “ Some earnest young 
Tory had denounced Lord Grey and his colleagues as a vile crew of 
traitors. Ho had hardly finished when iix) jumx)cd my patriarch (it was 
the summer term, with the boat races in full force), and in a bold and 
vigorous tone of voice took him to task thus : — ‘ The honourable gentle- 
man has called his Majesty’s Ministers a crew. We accept the omen, a 
crew they are ; and with Lord Grey for stroke, Lord Brougham for 

cox,* and the whole peoxfle of England hallooing on the banks, I can 

tell the honourable gentleman they are sure of winning the 

race.’” Even those who remember the brilliant si>eeches in which “Bob 
Lowe” oxiposed tlie Reform Bills of LSGG and 1867 will agree that this 
undergraduate sally was not unworthy of his later reputation. “Down 
ho sat,” continues Doyle, “loudly and deservedly applauded. But I — I 
fell into a state of bewilderment that passes descrii^tion. I thought my 
respected Methuselah had suddenly gone mad. On recovering myself, how- 
ever, I made inquiries, and soon discovered that I had been revering as an 
ancient sage the famous white-headed boy. Bob Lowe, now flourishing as 
Lord Sherbrooke.” This is the first of a series of excellent Oxford stories 
which nature, iiowerfully assisted by ingenuity and imagination, has been 
able to x^roduce by the combination of white hair and short sight. 

The meeting was adjourned to Tuesday, when Roundell Palmer re- 
opened the debate for the Tories, and was backed by the Earl of 
Lincoln. Lincoln’s oratorical support was of little value, however, if we 
may accept the verdict of Palmer, then Lord Selborne, given in 1873, 
upon “the late” Duke of Newcastle: “certainly the worst speaker I 
ever remember in the society, and therefore the best example of the 
good the society does ; for ho lived to be a good and useful speaker.” 
It will be seen later that Lincoln, though himself no sx^eaker, could 
appreciate the gift in others. 

Milnes Gaskell, who had been gradually veering round from the High 
Toryism of Gladstone, spoke for the opposition. Then Gladstone rose. 
Wishing, as he afterwards said, to express his views more forcibly than 
in the words of the motion, and perhaps dissatisfied with the concise- 
ness and economy of its diction, he moved the following rider : — 

' “That the Ministry has unwisely introduced, and most unscrupulously forwarded a 
measure which threatens not only to change the form of our Government, but ulti- 
mately to break up the very foundations of social order, as well as materially to forward 
the views of those who are pursuing this project throughout the civilised world.” 


• Doyle gives “steerer,” which is weak, but may be right, as “cox” is very modem. 
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It was now nearly half-past eleven; and as the orators were not yet 
satiated, the debate was adjourned till Thursday, May 19th, when the 
division at last took place, after si^eeehes by Bruce (Lord Elgin), Lyall, 
and others : for the motion and rider, 94 ; against, 38 ; majority, 56. 

By the unanimous consent of all contemporaries, whether friendly, 
indifferent, or hostile, Mr. Gladstone was easily pre-eminent among the 
brilliant speakers who then adorned the Oxford Union Society. ‘"As 
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soon as he dawned on the Union he took the first place.” Said another," 
who attained the Lord Chancellorship • “In those days to which 
men of my geJieration look back, there was one pre- 
Mr. Gladstone’s eminent above all- a man who seemed even then to promise 
Place in the Union, to be equal to the greatest men who ever adorned the 
senate with their eloquence -- a man not behind Pitt or 
Canning, and that man was Mr. Gladstone ; . . . and when I look 
back to what he was as a member and president of this society, I 
rejoice to know that we all foresaw in him the greatness which he 
has since achieved.” And if the superiority of Mr. Gladstone to 
other speakers was admitted, the first place among his speeches was 
accorded with equal unanimity to this triumphant onslaught upon the 
cause of Reform, “The great oratorical event of my time,” says Doyle, 
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“ was Mr. Gladstone’s speech against the first Reform Bill ; I may 
add that the debate as a whole, being the outgrowth of a genuine 
passion, and an excitement hared by all, was better than 
the average. Most of the speakers rose more or less above His Finest 
their ordinary level, but when Mr. Gladstone sat down, we speech, 
all of us felt that an epoch in our lives had occui*i‘ed.” 

He goes on to say, “ it certainly Avas the finest speech of his I ever 
heard,” a remarkable testimony to Mr. Gladstone's early oratory, even 
when Doyle adds the qualification that he never heard him at his best. 
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To the same writer we o^yG one brief but delightful reminiscence of the 
speech itself:— 


**In the debate on the first Reform Bill (at the Union), Mr. Gladstone attacked the 
Whigs for their administrative incapacity. At that period ho was not much disposed 
to make much allowance for Liberal weaknesses and vacillations. He therefore enu- 
merated a lot of trumpery failures in succession, always driving the imputation home 

with this galling question- -‘If they cannot say the , the whole , and nothing but 

the , how dare they thrust upon the people of England, as if it were a chapter out of 

their infallible Whig Khoran, the Bill, the Avhole Bill— and nothing but the Bill?* 
Gne of these reiterated formulas was the barilla duty, the whole i)arilla duty, and 
nothing but the barilla duty— in the fixing of which some hitch, I suppose, had tok^n 
{>}|^. Stephen Denison, then a young undei^aduate of Balliol and one of Manning’s 
X 
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most devoted vassals, puzzled himself— and small blame to him— over this expression, 
new and strange to a boy. Accordingly, in all humbleness, ho sought out his pope, and 
asked him for an explanation of the unknown word. ‘Dear me,* replied Manning (this 
at least is the tradition), ‘not know what “barilla” means: I will explain it to you at 
once. You see, in commerce there are two methods of proceeding. At one time you 
load your ship with a particular commodity such as tea, wine, or tobacco; at other 
times you select a variety of articles suitable for the port of destination, and in the 
language of trade we denominate this. latter operation barilla.’” 

There is no harm in completing the story or legend, especially in 
view of an nn fortunate remark which Cardinal Manning once dropped 
to his biograj^her: “Mr. Gladstone’s geese are all swans.” 

Gladstone and After this instruction, Stephen Denison wont his way 
impressed more profoundly than ever by the intellectual 
greatness of his pope ; “ but iii a week or , so he found 
that barilla meant burnt seaweed, or its equivalent, and his faith in 
Manning’s infallibility was no longer the same.” It would be impertinent 
to assert that Denison’s swan turned out to be a goose ; but certainly 
the explanation and the remark, even though the one were a mere joke, 
and the other partially true, indicate a certain deficiency in Manning’s 
conception of the duties of both patron and friend. It may be doubted 
whether Manning, the keenest of politicians, could ever quite forgive 
Gladstone for superseding and eclipsing him at the Union. Nevertheless 
we have it on Mr. Gladstone’s authority that no one else was so intimate 
with Manning in his Anglican days. But their friendship was on a narrow 
basis. In 1851, “on Manning becoming a Roman Catholic, our friendship 
died a natural death, for outside of the Anglican Church and its concerns 
we had no ideas or interests in common.” 

Mr. Doyle, like Archbishop Tait, never changed his opinions. The Union 
condemned her Majesty’s Ministers by a large majority, in spite of Lowe’s 
omen ; “ and I for one, if the thing were to be done over again, should vote 
against them now with as much zeal as Mr. Gladstone and I voted against 
them then, and I should expect Lord Sherbrooke to vote with me instead 
of with Mr. Gladstone, seeing that he has grown wiser as well as older.” 

But the majority of his countrymen will not regret that 
lM«raeU'8 Taunt. Mr. Gladstone did not keep his eyes closed to the light, 
or having opened them, did not close them again. The 
minority may chuckle, if they can, over Mr. Disraeli’s speech in the 
House of Commons on the Reform Bill of 1866, when he taunted his great 
rival with his rider— quoting it incorrectly— in the Oxford Union debate 

“The other day I was looking over the records of a celebrated Assembly— I will not 
eay as celebrated as the House of Commons, though unquestionably men as illilstrlous 
as any that ever figured in the House of Commons belonged to it— and the period was 
one similar to the present. The time was when the great Reform Bill was introduced 
in 1831. The country then was greatly agitated. On the 16th May, 1831, at Wyatt’s 
rooms— I am sure hon. members opposite will remember Wyatt’s rooms and the Oxford 
tlnlon— the Parliamentary Reform Bill was before the Union, and an ardent member, 
Mr, Knatchbull, moved the following resolution with regard to it; ‘That the present 
Ministry is incompetent to carry on the government of the country.’ It was supported— 
one remembers it almost with a sigh— by Mr. Sidney Herbert, and the debate w^ 
adjourned. But there was a member of the Union w^o was not satisfied with the bold 
expression of opinion of Mr. Knatchbull, and who next day moved a rider to the resolu- 
tion, and that rider was in these terms;— 

“‘That the Ministry has unwisely Introduced and most unscrupulously forwarded a 
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measure which threatens not only to change the form of our government, but ultimately 
to break up the very foundations of social order, as well as materially to forward the views ' 
of those who press these projects throughout the civilised world.’ 

I shall be perfectly willing to take that amendment instead of the one now moved by 
the noble lord. The amendment as I have read it was moved by Mr. William Gladstone 
of Christ Church [‘ Oh, Oh ’]. The utterances of hon. Members prove what I say— -how 
difficult it is to devise an amendment that will please everybody.” 

But the score was purchased dearly; for on the next day (April 28th, 
1860), in a speecli wliich justly ranks among the noblest specimens of 
British oratory, Mr. Gladstone dealt as follows with this belated charge 
of political inconsistency:— 

“The right hon. gentleman, secure, X suppose, in the recollection of his own consistency, 
has taunted me with the political en'ors of my boyhood. When he addressed the hon, 
member for Westminster, he" showed his magnanimity by declaring 
that he would not take the philosopher to task for what he wrote Reply 

twenty-five years ago; but when he caught one who, thirty-six years ^ 

ago, just emerged from boyhood, and still an undergraduate at 
Oxford, had expressed an opinion, adverse to the Reform Bill of 18:12, of which he has so 
long and bitterly repented, then the right hon. gentleman could not resist the temptation 
that offered itself to his appetite for effect. He, a Parliamentary champion of twenty years’ 
standing, and the leader, as he informs us to-night, of the Tory party, is so ignorant of 
the House of Commons, or so simple in the structure of his mind, that he positively 
thought he would obtain a Parliamentary advantage by exhibiting me as an opponent 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. As the right hon. gentleman has exhibited me, let me exhibit 
myself. What he lias stated is true. I deeply regret it ; but I was bred under the shadow 
of the great name of Canning : every influence connected with that name governed the 
politics of my childhood and of my youth. With Canning I rejoiced in the removal of 
religious disabilities, and in the character which he gave to our policy abroad ; with 
Canning I rejoiced in the opening which he made towards the establishment of free 
commercial interchanges between nations ; with Canning, and under the shadow of 
that great name, and under the shadow of that yet more venerable name of Burke, I 
grant, my youthful mind and imagination were impressed with tlie same idle and futile fears 
which still bewilder and distract the mature mind of tlie right hon. gentleman. I had 
conceived that fear and alarm of the first Reform Bill in the days of my undergraduate 
career at Oxford which tlie right hon. gentleman now feels ; and the only difference between 
us is this— I thank him for bringing it out — that, having those views, I moved the 
Oxford Union Debating Society to express them clearly, plainly, forcibly, in downright 
English, while the right hon, gentleman does not dare to tell the nation what it is 
that he really thinks, and is content to skulk under the shelter of the meaningless 
amendment which is proposed by the noble lord. And now. Sir, I quit the right hon, 
gentleman. I leave him to his reflections, and I envy him not one particle of the 
polemical advantage which he has gained by his discreet reference to the proceedings 
ot the Oxford Union Debating Society in the year of grace 1831.” 

(paries Wordsworth, writing to his brother Christopher on the 24th 
April, 1831, after speaking of Gladstone's speech as “the most splendid 
out and out that was ever heard in our Society,” assures him that “the 
Oxford Union will yet save the country”— a prophecy which was not to 
be fulfilled immediately, or in the sense in which it was uttered. Words- 
worth could not conceive speeches “more eloquent or more powerful in 
^argument than both Bruce’s and Gladstone’s, The other side,” he added 
very unfairly, “possess no aristocracy either of rank or talent.” Mr. 
Oladstone, in a letter to the Standard, signed “Alumnus,” in which he gave 
an account of the debate, took the same line, but avoided discoiui}esy to 
'^‘his opponents in a characteristic sentence: “Your readers will perhaps be 
pleased, though not surprised, to learn that in so far at least as Oxford 
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is concerned the rising generation promise in no degree to fall short of 
their seniors. The division was striking enough, but the proportion .of 
persons distinguished in the University was even greater than the figures 
indicated.” The last portion of this letter is interesting 
Univeraitiea and because Mr. Gladstone anticipates as it were and provides 
rolltical Questions. ^ possible answer to the criticism which he levelled at his 
youthful prejudices in the speech of 1860, which we have 
just quoted. The Union Society, he argues, is not more illiberal than the 
University. But as that might possibly be deemed faint praise, he 

proceeds 

“It is doubtless true that there are many in the present day who conceive, and 
assume as an indisputable truth, that the members of our Universities are neither com- 
petent to form, nor entitled to pronounce, any opinion on any political question. Still 
there are others who conceive the circumstances under which our youth are educated 
here, by no means such as to impose this total disqualification. If on the one hand, 
they are denounced as expectant and reversionary corruptionists, on the other hand it 
may [be] observed that their period of life, warmth of feeling, and want of experience 
render them peculiarly liable to be led away by those seductive and fascinating phan- 
toms which have lately been presented with such fatal effect to the view of the English 
populace. The very spirit of opposition to authority might perhaps be deemed, by an 
impartial person, a consideration proving them rather liable to err against than for 
existing institutions. As far as their studies, and the effect produced by them on their 
mind, are concerned, I know not whether the stimulating food of the daily press, which 
forms the ordinary diet of reformers, be more soimd or more wholesome aliment than 
that study of philosophic history, and that rigorous adherence and attention to princi- 
ples, for which Oxford has long been, and is at this moment, so peculiarly and so 
honourably distinguished. Long may their studies flourish and these results continue to 
issue from them!” 

Sir Francis Doyle describes Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Disraeli as “an 
apology for having been unfortunately too well educated.” A truer, if 
less epigrammatic, account will be found in Mr. Gladstone’s own “ Chapter 
of Autobiography.” It was surely no slight to academic learning, no 
disparagement of Aristotle and Thucydides, of Burke and Canning, to 
rejoice at having escaped, as they escaped, and as every great man must 
escape, from the tyranny of dogmas whose acceptance forms a necessary 
part of the prelude to life, as their rejection or modification is essential 
to its perfect development. To insist on a rigorous political consistency 
is to insist on political stagnation. We may deplore “the relative 
deficiency in foresight” shown by Sir Robert Peel in reference to Emanci- 
pation, Reform, and Corn Law Repeal, we may pity the contortions of 
the trimmer and scowl upon the easy maxims of the opportunist; but 
the student of politics and the critic of statesmen will abandon “the 
hopeless attempt to stereotype the minds of men and fasten on their 
manhood the swaddling clothes of their infancy.” 

But in the summer of 1831 Mr. Gladstone was still in the straitest sect 
of Toryism, and the fame of his speech soon spread abroad. It was told 
how a young Whig named Alston had been so impressed that he crossed 
the floor of the House, and actually spoke in favour of the rider on the 
third day of the debate. The effect produced by the speech was reported 
at Clumber by Lord Lincoln, with the result that a year later Mr. Glad-* 
stone became the “carefully selected nominee” of the bigoted old Dukef 
of Newcastle. 
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- The last debate in which Mr. Gladstone took part, of a society* from 
which he had received only less distinction than he had conferred, 
turned upon the question of Negro Emancipation. On the 
Mr. Olftdstone’8 2nd of June, 1831, it was moved “That while all due pre- 
Last Unioa Debate, caution consistent with such a measure should be taken, 
the negroes in the West Indies should be emancipated 
without delay.” Mr. Gladstone submitted an amendment which, con- 
sidering that his father was a slave-owner, must be regarded as moderate 
and even liberal 

“That legislative enactments ought to be made, and, if it be necessary, enforced— -(I) 
Pop better guarding the personal and civil rights of the negroes in our West India 
Colonies. (2) For the establishing of compulsory manumission. (3) For securing univer- 
sally the receiving a Christian education, under the clergy and teachers, independent of 
the planters; a measure of which total but gradual etnancipation will be the natural 
consequence, as it was of a similar procedure in the first ages of Christianity.” 

Gladstone’s speech is allutlcd to by Robert Lowe in his “ Chapter of 
Autobiography ” : — 

“As far as mere elocution w^ent, he spoke as well as he does now in 1876. He had 
taken just as much pains with the details of his subject as lie would have if he had 
been Secretary of State for the Colonies.' He did not launch into commonplaces about 
the rights of man, but he proposed a w’ ell-considered and careful ly-prepared scheme of 
gradual emancipation.” 

The last political act of Mr. Gladstone’s undergraduate career at 
Oxford was the drafting of a petition to the House of Commons against 
the Reform Bill, of which notice has been taken in the preceding chapter. 
The petition was presented on the 1st of July, 1831. On the 6th the Second 
Reform Bill passed its second reading in the new House of Commons 
by a majority of 186. The young gentlemen had done their best to 
stem the flowing tide. They had pulverised the Reformers in Wyatt’s 
rooms. But the Reformers htul risen from the dust, and were now 
having it all their o’wn way in the country and in the House of 
Commons. 


P. W. Hirst. 
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CHAPTER III, 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A SCHOLAR. 

Decay of Classical Taste in Parliament— Influence of Canning~At Eton and Oxford- 
Appointed' an Examiner at Eton— Collaboration with Lord Lyttelton —Homeric Studies 
— An Opponent of “Separatism” — “The Slicing of Hector ’’—Homer’s Moral Teaching 
—Mr. Gladstone’s Interpretation of Horner— An Advocate of Classical Studies— His 
Seriousness as a Classical Scholar— Mr. Punch’s Banter— The Hellenic Element in 
Civilisation— Attitude towards the Universities— Oxford and Cambridge as a Nursery 
for Statesmen— Studies in Italian Literature : Dante and Leopardi— Translating 
Horace. 

T he innate conservatism which, as his biographers tell us, and as 
indeed any observer who can look deeper tlian political shibboleths 
extend may see for himself, was an essential characteristic of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mental constitution, is nowhere more apparent than in his 
attitude towards literary and more especially classical studies. It was 
nearly twenty years before his death ^ that a well-known political 
journalist, writing of him, used these words : — 

“Mr. Gladstone is described as ‘a statesman and man of letters.* All the world 
recognises him as the first, and he has a very fair claim to be considered the second. 
In a real, though perhaps not very broad sense of the word, Mr. Gladstone is a man 
of letters, and within the limits he has chosen, his devotion to literature is intense. 
Within the circle of humane letters, jicrhaps poetry has had the greatest charms for 
him, and Homer above all other poets.” 

This is true so far as it goes; but Homer by no means exhausts the field 
of Mr. Gladstone's literary interests. The number of Englishmen who 
have a more minute knowledge of Dante than he had might probably be 
counted on the fingers ; nor indeed was any period of Italian literature 
unfamiliar to him. With Virgil and with Horace lie had the intimate 
and affectionate acquaintance befitting aii old Etonian; and it was but a 
little while before his death that he signalised his final release from more 
than sixty years of political labour by publishing a translation of Horace’s 
Odes, an exercise perhaps more in favour in his younger days than in 
these. Any account of Mr. Gladstone's career which should fail to consider 
this side of his activity would indeed be hopelessly incomplete. 

Of course, the fashion of the day is to regard the classics as at best 
useful exercises for such young peoi>le as have a bent that 
way ; they are no longer held, as they were even fifty Decay of 
years ago, to be the essential part of all higlier education, Classical Taste, 
still less as an accomplishment which every cultivated 
gentleman must possess, and which those who did not possess it might 
at least be expected to respect and admire. Even up to a generation 
ago, it was quite usual for leading statesmen to occupy their leisure in 
classical translations and cultivated exercises of a similar kind. Lord 
I^rby, the “Rupert of debate,” and a sportsman in Parliament and out- 
side it, translated the “ Iliad ” into verse, and was capable, as all who heard 
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him admit the Prince of Wales to a degree at Oxford in 1863 will 
allow, of beautiful Latinity. Lord Carnarvon translated part of the 
“Odyssey,” as well as the Agamemnon of JEschylus, with the approval 
of good scholars. People still far from old age can remember the 
time when no great speech in Parliament was complete without a 
Latin quotation or two ; indeed, it may be suspected that a dexterously 
applied line of Virgil or Horace now and again has had its effect upon 
the fate of a measure. Everyone has heard the anecdote of a some- 
what earlier day, how^ a Minister quoting Horace was corrected by one 
of the Opposition; how’^ the former betted a guinea that his' version was 
correct ; how the question w'as then and there referred to the Speaker ; 
anii how, on his decision being given against the Minister, that gentle- 
man tossed a guinea across the floor of the house to his opponent, who, 
a/ls he pocketed it, observed that it was the first money he had ever 
received from the Treasury bench. Sir W. Young is not known to 
fame either as a scholar or as a statesman; yet we are told that in 
the debates on the abolition of the slave-trade, he defended slavery on the 
ground of the great men that it had produced. “ If,” he said, “ honourable 
gentlemen would look into their Macrobius, they would find that half the 
ancient philosoxihers had been slaves.” We are not concerned with Sir 
W. Young’s logic, nor even with the accuracy of his reference; but it 
would hardly have been made had not the name of Macrobius meant 
something to the speaker and to the majority of his audience. In the 
present House of Commons there may be thirty members who have 
heard of Macrobius; we can think of only two or three who can 
by any possibility bo sux^posed to have read him. Or, to take a 
greater name, Mr. Fox, an ardent politician, perhaps even a yet 
more ardent votary of pleasure, found time amid all his occu- 
pations and distractions to corresiiond on classical tox3ics with the 
< 5 elebrated — or w^e should x^^^haps rather say notorious — Gilbert Wake- 
field, who was himself, to his own cost it may be said, a man of 
other callings. The present writer was many years ago talking with a 
relative of his ow^i, then over eighty years old, who had for more 
than sixty years led a busy life as a banker in London. The old 
gentleman mentioned that he had just been reading, for the first time 
in his life, one of the less known Latin poets, and had found a good 
many fine things in him ; in proof of which he proceeded to quote 
oft* the reel ” ten or a dozen lines’ of the author in question. 

It was amid a generation like this, saturated with classical literature, 
and thinking no ornament so befitting a public man as a tincture of 
ancient letters, that Mr. Gladstone grew up. How far 

Influence of the immediate surroundings of his home were of a 
Canning. character to foster any natural tendency, we do not 
know. His father, Sir John Gladstone, has the reputa- 
tion rather of a vigorous and upright man of business than of one 
intieiriested in scholarship or letters ; and the same would probably be 
true of most of those with whom he came in daily contact. There 
'^as, however, one not infrequent visitor to his father^s house whose 
ihftuenoe must undoubtedly have stimulated any literary or scholarly 
tastes which the boy possessed. It was in 1812, before William 
(jiladstone had left the nursery, that a section of the electors 
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Liverpool invited George Canning to represent them in Parliament. The 
resolution embodying their wish was moved by Sir (then Mr.) John 
Gladstone ; and another writer has shown that throughout the ten years 
during which Canning was member for Liverpool, Mr. Gladstone was 
his leading supporter. 




When Canning ceased to represent Liverpool, William Gladstone was 
an Eton boy. One would like to think— and though, so far as we knoiv, 
iio direct evidence on the matter exists, it seems not improbable — that 
his intimacy with the most brilliant of old Etonians had some share in 
^determining Mr. John Gladstone’s choice of a school for his sons. It 
^as a long journey from Liverijool to Eton in those days, and one 
Vould imagine that some special inducement would be needed to per- 
^juade a Liverpool merchant to pass by all nearer places of education 
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in fa,vour of one so remote, with which he had no special connection* 
However this may be, the fact that Canning went for a great deal in 
the forming of the future statesman’s mind rests on the best of all 
evidence, as has been shown in the preceding chapter** 

Now Canning was not only a statesman. Like the eminent persons 
already mentioned, and many another of that and the previous age, he 
was A man of letters and a scholar. At Eton and at Oxford he had 
been one of the most brilliant lads of his day. It was a day when 
clever boys, nowhere more than at Eton, learnt to handle the classical 
languages, especially Latin, almost as though they were living. They 
read, too, more widely than is common in these days, even among pro- 
fessed scholars ; and as we have said, they retained the habit in later 
life. Almost without exception the statesmen of this century who have 
retained their scholarship have been Etonians. 

At Eton Mr. Gladstone seems to have been noted rather as a hard- 
working than as a brilliant boy, so far as his school-work went; though 
he gained a reputation as an able translator from the classics. At 
Oxford as at Eton, his associates were those distinguished for in- 
tellectual pursuits and steady habits, and among them he ‘took the 
lead. The accounts of contemporaries teem with testimonies to his 
influence. We find him organising an Essay Society, making speeches— 
not always, as we have seen, forgotten in after days— on the Tory side 
at the Union, and at the same time reading steadily both classics 
and mathematics to such good effect that he closed his University 
career with the highest honour which the University then had to offer, 
a double first-class. 

During the earlier years of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary life, though 
he does not seem to have written as freely as in the later years on 
subjects connected with literature and scholarship, these interests were 
by no means laid aside. We are told that his constant companions were 
Homer and Dante ; and it is clear that he must have, as the phrase is, 
•‘kept up his classics,” for in 1840 he was invited to act as examiner 
for the Newcastle Scholarship at Eton. This prize, 

Appointed an which was founded just after Mr. Gladstone left the school, 
Examiner at Eton. \yy the same Duke of Newcastle under whose auspices 
he had entered Parliament, has ever since been the 
“blue ribbon” of Eton scholarship, and the boy who wins it seldom 
fails, when he passes on to the University, to take a high place among 
the classical students of his year. Obviously, therefore, the task of 
adjudging it cannot be committed to one who has allowed his ^classical 
lore to grow rusty. Mr. Gladstone’s colleague in this work was the late 
Lord Lyttelton, one of the finest scholars of his day, who had a few 
years before been at the head of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. 
The two examiners were brothers-in-law, and this was not the last 
time that their names were associated in the bond of a common love 
for ancient literature. Twenty years later they participated in a volume 
of “Translations” into and from various languages. Lord Lyttelton’s, 
which all belong to the former group, show unquestionably the finer 
scholarship and the more intimate grasp of Greek and Latin diction; 


♦ Sec pp. 77-78, 131, etc. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s testify to a wider range of reading. The renderings 
from Italian and German are all in his portion of the book ; and they 
serve to show that before he had long left the University— for most of 
the pieces, though not published till 1861, date from the “thirties”— 
Dante and Schiller were as familiar to him as Homer and Horace. One 
of his translations from the Italian poet may be given, as the book is 
now scarce, and many readers may not have access to it. Those who 
know the original lines in the third eanto of the “Paradise” will re- 
cognise the fidelity of the version, all the more remarkable from the 
additional burden which the translator has put on himself through 
adherence to the somewhat complicated measure of the original. 

“Love by his virtue, Brother, hath appeased 
Our several wills: he causeth us to will 
But what we have, all other longings eased. 

Did we desire a region loftier still, 

Such our desire were dissonant from His, 

Who bade us each our several stations fill: 

A thing impossible in these spheres of bliss. 

If whoso (Iwelleth here, in Love alone 
Must dwell, and if Love’s nature well thou wis. 

Within the will Divine to set our own 
Is of the essence of this Being blest. 

For that our wills to one with His be grown. 

So, as we stand throughout the realms of rest, 

From stage to stage, our pleasure is the King’s, 

Whose will our will informs, by Him imprest. 

In His Will is our peace. To this all things 
By Him created, or by Nature made, 

As to a central sea, self-motion brings.” 

Here again is a spirited and on the whole wonderfully faithful 
rendering of a famous Homeric simile 

“ As when the billows gather fast 
With slow and sullen roar. 

Beneath the keen north-western blast, 

Against the sounding shore : 

First far at sea it rears its crest. 

Then bursts upon the beach. 

Or with proud arch and swelling breast, 

Where headlands outward reach, 

It smites their strength, and bellowing dings 
Its silver foam afar; 

So, stem and thick, the Danaan kings 
And soldiers marched to war.” 

One of Mr. Gladstone’s contributions to the joint work is a rendering 
into rhymed Latin verse of the famous hymn “Rock of Ages, cleft for 
me,” ill which he has aimed, not unsuccessfully, at catching the manner 
of the mediaeval hymn- writers. 

Mr, Gladstone’s first appearance in print on a large scale as a 
cl4^oal student was in 1868, when he published his w’^ork called 
“Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age.” This was followed, eleven 
^ later, by “ Juventus Mundi: the Gods and Men of the Heroic 

in wMch, as he tells his readers, the greater part of the results 
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arrived at in, the ea^^lier work are embodied, though with considerable 
modifications due to more extended reading. It is interesting to note that 
when this work appeared, its author liad just become Prime 
Homeric studies. Minister for the ^st time. It did not exliaust his activity 
in this line. In 1876 appeared “ Homeric Synchronism ; an 
Enquiry into the Time and Place of Homer,” in which a good deal of 
use was made of recent researches into ancient Egyptian history. The 
connection of ancient Greek customs, domestic < and religious, with the East, 
and the attempt to distinguish between sucli as formed a part of 
primitive Hellenic culture, and those which were introduced from Western 
Asia through the agency of later intercourse with traders and others 
belonging . to the scientific family of mankind, more especially the 
Phcenicians, is another branch of Homeric study which appears always 
to have interested Mr. Gladstone. Some of his conclusions in regard to 
it will be found in an article contributed by him to the Nineteenth 
Century in 1889, entitled “Phoenician Afiinities of Ithaca.” Here, as in 
everything else which Mr. Gladstone wrote on these matters, the 
reader finds evidence of study ranging over an amazingly wide field, as 
well as, no doubt, of a certain tendency to build uj> far-reaching con- 
clusions on inferences which themselves rest upon a substructure of 
established fact somewhat precariously combined with conjecture, but 
withal of a buoyant enthusiasm for the whole subject, not only 
stimulating in itself, but astounding in an aged man, not yet dis- 
entangled from the duties and anxieties of a leading political position. 

With two exceptions, “Homeric Synchronism” was the last volume 
published by Mr. Gladstone on Homeric matters. Of these the best 
known, small but packed with matter, is the “ Homeric Primer,” 
published in 1878 ; a date at which the veteran statesman, though 
not in office, and nominally only one of the rank and file of the 
Opposition, was, as all the world knows, very much in the forefront of 
the battle. This little book, which forms one of the series of Literature 
and History Primers, edited by the late Mr. J. R. Green, is in some 
ways the most remarkable of its author’s productions. It represents the 
study of some fifty years compressed into a small compass, and set out 
in clear and popular language, so that it may be read with interest and 
profit even by those who cannot read a letter of Greek, so only that 
they have that love of literature which is irrespective of age or language. 

Mr. Gladstone looks at Homer — one cannot but speak of “Homer” 
'as an individual, whatever learned men may have to say about the 
composite character of the poems which bear his name— he looks at 
Homer as Horace did long ago. Homer is for him not merely the 
master of resounding verse, the recorder of ancient customs, the store- 
house of ancient mythology, but he is also the almost inspired sage who 
teaches ♦ 

“What’s fair, what foul, how wise men act, how fools, 

Better than all the lore of all the schools.” 

With the theory just mentioned, the professorial theory as it h fMi 
been termed, of the origin of the Homeric poems— namely, that they axe 
a combination or patchwork of a great number of popular ballads pro^ 
dueed by many different authors at many different periods^ and pieced 
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together by an editor or editors art a comparatively late date — Mr. 
Gladstone had, as may be supposed, not much sympathy. Even the 
mcKlified forms of it, that which makes the “Iliad” and the 
An Opponent of ‘‘ Odyssey ” the 'woi'k of different authors, and that which 
“Separatism.” further assigns part of the “Iliad” to the author of the 
“ Odyssc^y/’ were more than he was i)repared to accept. 
Homer— whoever may be designated under that traditional name— is for 
him Homer, as surely as Virgil is Virgil, as Dante is Dante. A highly 

characteristic sample of his 
method of ’ueeting “ sepa- 
ratist ” theories was given in 
a paper much discussed at the 
time, calleci “The Slicing of 
Hector," which Avas published 
in the Xiacfrotf/i Century for 
October, 1S78. It opens thus: — 

“The ingenuity of inorlern me- 
chanism, as 1 am told, cuts a skin 
of Morocco, leather I'ight down its 
interior tissue into two skins, and 
with a loss of solidity and durability 
produces a doubled superficies of 
available material, genuine in a cer- 
tain sense. A like prcHjess has been 
instituted by some of the distin- 
guished scholars who agree, in divid- 
ing the Homeric poems into two. 
integral masses. Tliis slicing process 
is at)plied to, and in part fdbiided on, 
a bisection of many principal Homeric 
characters, each of wiiom is placed 
before iis in a dual personality, ac* 
cording to his ‘presentment* in these 
segments respectively. Hector, among 
the rest, is divided into two Hectors ; 
and, as is alleged, with tw^o dififeses t 
sets of attributes. The question I 
have now to ask is whether we shall accept thi.s dualism for Hector, or shall still be 
content to have liim in the singular number.” 

The article is a critici.sin of the views of Sir William Geddes of Aberdeen, 
who in a recent work had maintained the soberer thesis of two separate 
component i>artH in the “ Iliad,” assigning a large y>ortion of the poem to a 
separate author, Avhom he deemed to l>e also the author of the “ Odyssey.” 
One of his arguments was based on allegcni discrepaindes in the presenta- 
tion of the Trojan chiefs character. Mr. Gladstone contends that these 
discrepancies, such as they are, are no more than miglit have been 
expected from a single author divided betAveen his desire to portray a 
noble and heroic character and his patriotic preference for the cause to 
Avhich the hero Avas opposed. “As I take it, the composition of bis 
Hector was, if not the greatest substantiA^e feat lu^ had to accomplish, 
yet the greatest difficulty he had to surmount.” He shoAVs that Homer 
steadily keeps the Trojan Asiatic type inferior to the more robhst 
European type of the Greeks, “Firmness of tissue is the prevailing 
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quality of the Achaiaii chieftains ; and the want of it is the note of their 
opponents.” Yet Hector must not “as an unworthy antagonist disparage 
Achilles ” ; may we not add that Homer himself shared the affection 
which every reader feels for the chivalrous hero, in spite ot* his faults 
mo^e truly a gentleman than any other j^ersonage in the poem? Homer 
has attained his end by determining that the variability which is in- 
separable from the Trojan type should in Hector’s ease “range over the 
largest possible scale. Hence we have in him sharper and more numerous 
contrasts than in any other character of the poem. A coarseness which 
occasionally comes near brutality is united with domestic affection in which 
alone he is j)rofound, and with a gentleness ascribed in the ‘Iliad’ to 
no one but him. ... No man is more rash ; but none has a deeper 
sentiment of the future. . . . He could even descend to bo a coward ; 
while at the very last, in the presence of a more terrible warrior, when 
driven absolutely to bay, he rose to be a perfect hero.” 

Whether wo agree with Mr. Gladstone’s view or not, it must be admitted 
that the evidence with whicli he supports it shows an extraordinarily 
minute knowledge of the text. Not an incident, not an epithet is over- 
looked which can be pressed into the service of his argument. Mr. George 
Russell, in his biography of Mr. Gladstone published a few years ago, 
quotes some words spoken by him to the Eton boys in 1891, which very 
well set forth his attitude towards his favourite author 

“You cannot really study the text of Homer without gathering fruits; and the more 
you study him, the more you will be ustonished at the multitude of lessons und the com- 
pleteness of the picture which he gives you. There is a perfect encyclopaedia of human 
chai*acter and human experience in the poems of Homer.” 

In the “ Primer ” mentioned above, there is a fine passage in which 
Mr. Gladstone expands his view of the moral teaching to 
be found in Homei*. After x>ointing out “ the remarkable Homer’s Moral 
fidelity and consistency with which the poet uses his Teaching, 
command over the sympathies of his hearers, so as to 
divert them towards good i)ersons and good ends, and to estrange them 
from the bad,” he proceeds 

“In the very groundwork both of the Iliad and the Odyssey ^ the cause of Gr^ce 
and the cause of Ulysses, which gain the upper hand, are each the cause of right, justice, 
and the family order. Not only is this so, but in each particular case we are impelled 
or led in such a way by the master that we like and dislike as we ought to like or dislike ; 
and, again, not only as to the main distinction between good and bad, but even as to the 
shades of each.. In the Iliad Paris, Aphrodite, and Thersites, in the Odyssey the 
Suitors and the paramour Melantho, are made, odious to us. There is no tampering with 
the greatest moral laws ; as far as Homer knows right, he works it out loyally into the 
tissue of his poems. The splendid gifts of Achilles and Ulysses do not inspire an uii- 
dlscriminating admiration; we feel free to censure the savage element in the retribution 
administered to the gross offence of Agamenmon, and to question the terrible sternness, 
in some points, of the tragedy in the Ithacan palace. The splendid beauty, and even the 
gmcious penitential humility, of Helen do not bewitch us into a forgetfulness that she had 
erred. Our unmlxed sympathy is reserved for characters such as the grand Penelope, the 
affectionate Andromache ; for Nausicaa, the flower of maidenhood ; for Eumaios, the 
picture of an intelligent, sound-hearted, and devoted dependant. No small proportion of 
writers in the Christian period fail to carry our instincts of approval and disapproval to 
their proper alms with the unfailing rectitude of Homer.” 
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Experts, we believe, hold that in some of his speculations on Homeric 
matters, Mr, Gladstone is apt to stray somewhat too far into the regions 
of fancy ; or become, as Lord Tennyson put it, “ a little hobby-horsical — 
though the poet hastened to add : ‘‘ his hobby-horse is of the intellect and 
with a grace.” Experts are perhaps not always very willing to allow that 
a person can know anything of their o'vvn subject who happens to have 
some knowledge of any other ; and it must be conceded that Mr. Gladstone’s 
sympathies were too wide, and his imagination, it may be, too exuberant, 
to allow him ever to become a critical or philological scholar of 
the most highly finished type. But no one can fail to find his Homeric 
enthusiasm contagious ; and traces, not very remote, of his infiuence may, 
we think, be found in the work of younger “ Homerologists ” (the word, 
we believe, is his own), who would not be very ready to admit, nay, who 
perhaps are not conscious of, any obligation to him. 

Be that as it may, it can hardly be denied that his survey of the Homeric 
poems as literature, his familiarity with their details, his insight into 
Homer’s method, have never been surpassed. Nor can it be doubted that 
his own public career, teaching him, in the Homeric phrase, “to know 
the mind of many men,” must have been all to his advantage in the inter- 
pretation of that acute observer of hlimanity. Who, for 
His Interpretation instance, would bo better qualified to appreciate the 
of Homer. Homeric constitution, the council of the chiefs, the assembly 
of the people, than one who so long bore his share 
in the council of a yet mightier polity, and swayed a hundred assemblies 
with his eloquence? Some of the most interesting sections in “Juventus 
Mundi,” the substance of which is repeated in the “Primer,” deal with 
these matters, and with the position of oratory in Homer. As showing 
the, minute study which Mr. Gladstone had made of his author on the 
political and Social side, a passage may be quoted in which a topic closely 
connected with this of oratory is discussed. We give it as it appears in 
the “ Primer ” 

“He has completed our view of this great spring of political life [viz. oratory] by an 
ingenious contrivance, used to show that the ordinary Achaian mind worked and passed 
iudgment upon all sorts of matters that were presented to the people in mass. His agent 
is TiSf or Somebody; the common thought, the embodied sense of the lookers-on. The 
declarations of Tis, introduced with the formula, ‘But thus observed somebody, looking 
to his neighbour beside him,* are invariably brief and pithy, and they are likewise always 
right. When there is a common interest of the Achaians and Trojans, the Tis appears as 
both Trojan and Achaian. There is a Tis of Olympus, and a Tis even of the dissolute 
Suitors, and he speaks exactly what, though in itself wrong, is apt from their point of view. 
Moreover this case is of interest, because it shows how deeply Homer was imbued with the 
idea of a common mind working in every community, so that his men were not stones or 
dolls, but men in very deed.” 

Sui:*ely a bit of observation like this, showing Homer as a subtle 
interpreter of the human mind, is likely to be more effective in at- 
tracting readers to the poems than a wilderness of erudition expended 
on curiosities of grammar and dialect, or the tabulation of ‘‘ false archa- 
isms,” to prove that they were concocted by a “syndicate” centuries 
after their supposed date. What does it matter if they were ? One 
can only say^ so much the better for the age which possessed mm 
capable of producing and appreciating them. 
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The latest of Mr. Gladstone's works on Homeric matters appeared in 
1890, under the title ‘^Landmarks of Homeric Study.” It is a small book, 
and may almost be regarded as a sy Halms or brief summary of his final 
views on the subject to which he had devoted so much study. 

This would seem an appropriate point at which to draw attention to 
Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towartls classical studies in general. In the In- 
augural Addi^ess delivered by him ni 1800, as Lord Rector 
An Advocate of of the University of Edinburgh, we find this eloquently 
ClasBlcal Studies, stated. After admitting that the value of these studies is 
less immediately api>arcnt than that of professional or 
technical education, and pointing out that nevertheless “the most dis- 
tinguished professional men bear Avitness in favour of a course of education 
in which to train the mind shall be the first object, and to stock it only 
the second,” he proceeds : — 

“ Man is to bo trained chiefly by studying and by knowing man ; and we are prepared 
for knowing man in life by learning him first in books. . . . But if man is to bo 
studied in books, he will b(‘st l>e studied in such books as present liim to us in the 
largest, strongest, simplest, in a word, the most typical forms. These forms arc princi- 
pally found among the ancients. 

“Nor can the study of the ancients be dissociated from the study of their languages. 
There is a profound relation between thought and the investiture which it chooses for 
itself ; and it is, as a general rule, most true that we cannot know men or nations 
unless we know their tongue. Diversity of language was, like labour, a temporal 
penalty inflicted on our race for sin ; but being, like labour, originally penal, like labour, 
it becomes, by the ordinance of God, a fertile source of blessing for those who use it 
aright. It is the instrument of thought, but it is not a blind or dead instrument, it . . . 
reacts upon and bears up the thoughts from -which it springs, and serves to take rank 
among the most effective powers for the discipline of the mind.” 

The case for “the humanities” as against the exclush^e pursuit of an 
education directed to obviously and immediately i)rat*tical results, has 
seldom been more forcibly i^tated. Mr. Russell quotes from a letter, 
Avritteii in the year after those Avords Avere spokeu, some Avords bearing 
on the same topic : “ The modem European civilisation from the Middle 
Ages doAViiAvard is the compound of two great factors - the Christian 
religion for the soul of man, and the Greek diseijdiue for his mind and 
intellect. . . . The materials of Avhat Ave call classical training . . . 
A\"cre advisedly and providentially prepared in order that it might become 
. . . the complement of Christianity.” 

It Avill haA^e been seen that A\diat distinguished Mr. Gladstone’s position 
tOAvards classical scholarship from that of other eminent men to Avhom avo 
have referred -the Piilteneys, the Poxes, the Derbys, the 
His Sariousness Carnarvons—Avas the seriousness Avhich ho brought to his 
as a Classical handling of it. It was no mere reminiscence of youth, or 
Scholar. elegant exercise, no diversion to bo taken up in the in- 
tervals of business or in hours of relaxation from the sterner 
duties of life. On the contrary, it was alAA’^ays Avith him; one is tempted to 
Avoiider Avhether it did not hold the first place in his interests. At any rate, 
one has only to turn over a page or tAvo of the “Studies” or “Juveutus 
Mundi ” to see that he attacks his subject from no dilettante point of 
vieAV. He read ax3parently all the literature eonnocted Avith it, anti 
alloAved nothing to escape him AAhich can threw any light upon it. Thus 
when a learned German, Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, produced a learned work 
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KEDUCED EAC-SIMILE OF MU. OLADSTONe’s LETTER* TO I)K. OlINEFALsCJl-UlCHTLR CONOLUNING 
^ HIS WORK “ KYRRO^.” 

(yii/ amrti'sy of Met>srs. Asher tt (’»»., ('omit (hiidru, IT.) 


* The letter reads as follows :—“ thorough exaiuiiiatioii of your work, which would 
have Ixien luy best excuse for compliance Avith your desire*, has unfortunately been out of 
my power, in conAsequence of the heavy demands uikhi my time together witli some 
other causes. 

“ Aided, however, by the references which you kimlly supjilied, I have made myself 
sufficiently acquainted with it to be deeply impressed, w itli its importance as a substantial 
contribution to the great W’ork of unifying and integrating the archaic knowiedge wliich 
has recently been obtained in so many branches, and so many quarters.* 

“ Cyprus was I apprehend a great advanced post of Pluenician navigation, commerce, 
and civilisation, and it may prove to have been the richest storehouse of illustrative 
1‘emains supplied by that race, which played so momentous a part in human development. 

“ Your view’s of the Astarte Aphrodite, so far as I have been able to examine them, 
appear to me to be in close correspondence with the evidence supplied by the text of 
Homer. And it may be worthy of note, with reference to the Gorgoneion, that while the 
Shield of Agamemnon associates it with Cyprus, the only other mention (if I remember 
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on the Antiquities of Cyprus, Mr. Gladstone was all ready to welcome it 
in a letter of four quarto images, a fae-simile of which adorns the English 
edition of the book, and is here reproduced. It is with wonder, not 
unmixed with a little amusement, that the i*eader perceives the date of 
the letter to be February, 1898— that is to say, a week or two after he 
had met the new Parliament as Premier for tlie fourth time, at the age of 
eighty-three, and having on his hands perhaps the most anxious measure 
for which he had in his whole career been responsible. 

Mr. Gladstone’s devotion to Homer had, of course, been in its time 
the subject of good-humoured banter. In the early ’seventies — ^that is, 
during the latter part of his first tenure of the Premiei*- 

Mr. Punch’B ship— Mr. launch was remarkably Homeric. No one can 

®«**®*’- have forgotten Sir John Tenniers delightful cartoon, “A 

Deplorabie Sceptic.” Mi*. Lowe, himself a fine classical 
scholar, but one whose manners had not exactly been softened by the 
cultivation of the literature of antiquitj% had, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, been apiiealed to for a grant from the public funds in aid 
of a proposed exploration of the plain of Troy, and had mot the appeal 
with a somewhat contemptuous i*efiisal. The cartoon represents the two 
statesmen in the charactoi's of Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig over their tea, 
and the legend runs as follows : 

Sairey Gamp. “Quite riglit to refuge the money, my precious Bobsey, but I was sorry 
to read your languidgc to that dear Lord Stanhope about Troy, and Achilles, and ’Omer, 
which it’s well beknown I studies ’im day and night.” 

Bohsey Prig, “Bother your ’Omers, and your Achilleses, and your Troys I I don’t 
believe as there was over no such persons ! ” 


The cynical half-smile of one gossip, the open-mouthed horror of the 
other, are inimitably portrayed. 

A few months earlier Mr. Gladstone is found lamenting that — 

“ Each hour of the day some fresh duty elicits ; 

The world little recks of their jading amount ; 

My readings of Homer come seldom, like visits 
Of angels. Their sum on my fingers I count. 

“ The last time 1 looked into Homer, I read it 
How Atlas the Prudent, as deep as the sea, 

Bears the world on his shoulders. And this, on my credit, 

I think ‘my friend Homer’ intended for me.” 

Another cartoon, is somewhat more serious in tone. The Prime Minister 
has fallen asleep in his chair, his Homer beside him. The ghost of the 

right) of the Gorgon in Homer is in the Underworld of the Eleventh Odyssey which is 
as I conceive altogether exotic, that is to say, Fhoeniciau, in its character. 

“ I could wish that this letter were more worthy of its occasion ; but you will I am 
sure excuse its insufficiency on account of the circumstances under which it is written. I 
have the honour to remain, 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Your very faithful and obedient 

"W. E. Glabstonb. 

“I take the liberty of enclosing a recent paper of my own, somewhat slight In its 
texture, which has certain points of relation with your work.” 
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bard rises, and pointing to some disorderly mob of strikers and others in 
the distance—Mr. Punch went through a phase of somewhat nervous Con- 
servatism in sociiil matters a cpmrter of a century ago— quotes “Mr. 
Pope’s translation of a passage of mine, Sir ” 

“ Bui if a clamorous vile plebeian rose, 

Him with reproof he checked, or tamed with blows: 

‘Be silent, wretch, and think not here, allowed 
That worst of tju'ants, a usurjanc; crowd.’” 


‘■t' ii 


1 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S CARTOON “A DEPLORAllLE SCEPTIC, IN PUNCH (p. 148). 
{By cin{d^<y of J/e.ws. Btiulhunj ond Afjdcv\ JMl.) 


Classical studies, as has been already liiuted, iiad.* in Mr. Gladstone’s 
view, a side on wliieh they eonie in contact with ])i*oblems far removed 
from the sphere of mere intellectual pastime. Holding 
iirmly as he did to the belief in a Providential order of The Hellenic 
the world, he naturally was unwilling to treat as outside aement in 
that order a peojile who have played so great a part (to ^ 
use liis own words) on the stage of history, and have left 
BO indelible a mark upon the character of the human race, as have tliat 
Greek people whose genius in its primitive ami least (corrupted form is 
reflected in the Homeric W’ritings. “The rearing and training of mankind 
for the Gospel,” he says further, “was not coiiflned to that eminent and 
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conspicuous part of the process which is represented by the dispensations 
given to the Patriarchs and the Jews.” 

The address from which these phrases are taken was delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone before the University of Edinburgh in 1865, at the condlusion 
of his term of office as Lord Rector, under the title of “The Place of 
Ancient Greece in the Providential Order.” It is an eloquent defence of 
the claims of Greece to have secured through her art and her philosophy 
due recognition for physical and intellectual excellence. We have learnt 
from Mr, Matthew Arnold to distinguish between the “Hellenic” and the 
“Hebraic” factors in human nature, with their insistence respectively on 
the claims of beauty and of duty. Mr. Gladstone's leading thought is 
not very dissimilar, save that he is more concerned to show the actual 
results achieved, under Providence, by the persistence of the Hellenic 
element in European civilisation. Pointing out the danger which Chris- 
tianity and civilisation with it were at one moment running from the 
tendency to debase unduly every part of man’s nature that was not 
directly concerned with conduct, he shows how this tendency, “by severing 
the Gospel from all else that is beautiful and glorious in creation, would 
have exposed the spiritual teacher to a resistance not only vehement 
but just, and would have placed the kingdom of grace in ])ormanent and 
hopeless discord with the kingdoms of nature, i*eason, truth, and beauty, 
kingdoms established by the very same Almighty Hand.” 

Christianity is no doubt the salt of the earth ; but, ho suggestively 
adds, “the salt is one thing, the thing salted is another.” The function, 
he would say, of the Greek culture and the Gi*eek intellect was to 
bring into the most perfect condition the mattnial which it was the 
task of the Gosiiel to render incorruptible ; a nobler conception surely, 
and more exalting to human nature, than that of those who, whether 
with condemnation or with approbation, would wholly isolate, each 
from the othei', its aesthetic, its intellectual, and its moral elements. 

With these feelings as to the dignity of ancient learning, it is not 
strange that Mr. Gladstone should have always taken a deep interest 
in the venerable institutions in which more than else- 
Attltude towards where that learning finds a homo -the ancient Universi- 
the Unlvereitles. ties. “ If,” said he in his inaugural address at Edinburgh, 
“apart from what may be the counsels of Providence as 
to ultimate su(*-cess, it lay essentially in the nature of Christianity that 
it should aim at nothing less than the entire ivgeneration of human 
nature and society, such a conception as that of the University was 
surely her appropriate ally.” To his own University of Oxford his 
attachment never wavered. Even when smarting from his rejection, 
after eighteen years’ service as its Parliamentary .representative, he could 
say, in words ^vhich have been quoted in an earlier chapter, “I have 
loved the University of Oxford -with a deep and passionate love. . . If my 
affection is of the smallest advantage to that great, that ancient, that 
noble institution, that advantage — such as it is, and it is most in- 
significant— Oxford will possess as long as I breathe.” Such indeed was 
Mr. Gladstone’s devotion to his own University that sometimes he has 
been thought not to do full justice to its j^rincipal rival. The dis- 
tinguished head of one of the colleges at Cambridge found himself one 
day, between 1880 and 1885, in the company of the Prime Minister. In 
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the course of conversation Mr. Gladstone made some remark disparaging 
the capacity of Cambridge for producing statesmen. “I told him,” said 
the Master, ‘‘that he had six Cambridge men at that 
moment in his Cabinet ; but as I heard him repeat the oxford and 

observation the next day, I supi>ose he did not believe Cambridge, 

me.” Probably in the energy of conversation the state- 
ment may have been made in somewhat too general terms ; the names 
of Pitt, Melbourne, Palmerston, show that as Cambridge can sometimes 
win a boat-race, so she can sometimes produce a Prime Minister. But 
there was a basis of truth underlying Mr. Gladstone’s contention ; as he 
was able to show when delivering the first Romanes Lecture at Oxford 
some ]^ears later. In the course of this “Academic Sketch,” as he calls 
it— the irreverent might suggest that “ Our Noble Selves ” had been a 
better title— he points out that from Lord North to Lord Salisbury, 
every one of the Chancellors of the University who have held office 
during a iieriod of 120 years, “ six in number, has also been, or has 
become, a Prime Minister of this country,” If to these we add Canning, 
Peel, the lecturer liimsclf, who at the time when he spoke had just 
entered upon the office for the fourth time, and liord Rosebery, the pre- 
ponderance of Oxford as a trainer of Prime Ministers u^ould seem to be 
established beyond controversy. 

This lecture is in its Avay one of Mr. Gladstone’s most remarkable feats 
in that field of his activity which we are at ])resent considering. At the 
time when he delivered it, he had, as has been said, just become Prime 
Minister for the fourth time. lie was within a cou])le of months of com- 
pleting his eighty-third year. Yet ho could find leisure to prepare, and 
energy to deliver, a masterly summary of the progress of the University 
from its first beginning in the Middle Ages down to the present 
century, comimring its develo])ment with that of its great rivals, Paris 
and Cambi'idgo, and cominemorating its famous men. The noble eulogy, 
for such it is, ot* a noble institution does not confine itself to past 
glories, but breathes a sj)irit of confidence for the future, couified with 
some wise words of caution as to the s]>irit in which the old Universities, 
if they are to hold tlieir ])redomi nance, and do for England in the 
future what they have done in the past, must accept the conditions 
of modern life. 

It was mentioiiLed at the outset that Mr. Gladstone’s literary interests 
were not limited to Homer. As befitted one who was always an ardent 
lover of Italy, to whom indeed Italy may be said to owe 
no small share of the gratitude due for aid in raising her- studies in 
self from the “ geographical expression” that she was 
forty years ago to the united nation that she is to-day, he 
was a student of* no mean attainments in Italian literature. No incon- 
siderable portion of his library was devoted to books relating to Dante ; and 
those who have carried their studies of that poet beyond the first stages 
know that ho is capable by himself of providing occupation for more 
than all a busy man’s simro time. So far as Ave knoAV, besides the s23ecimens 
of translation already spoken of, Mr. Gladstone’s sole published contri- 
bution to the 'study of Dante is an article that appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century for June, 1892, on the subject of a visit Avhieh some authorities 
allege that Dante made to Oxford. The eAudence for this visit is not, it 
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must be confessed, very strong, and it may be doubted if Mr. Gladstone’s 
arguments, some of which tempt the reader to recall Dante’s own line, 
“Affection bends the judgment to her ply,” induced many persons to 
accept it as proved. Indeed, we do not feel sure that they had that 
effect on himself ; at any rate, in the lecture above referred to, which was 
delivered shortly after the pulDlication of the article, there is no hint that 
Dante may have been among the eminent men whom the growing fame 
of Oxford attracted from foreign parts. The article is, however, in- 
teresting as a good presentment of such evidence as there is in favour of 
the tale, ingeniously reinforced by certain collateral considerations. 

An earlier excursion of Mr. Gladstone’s into the fields of Italian literature 
was a brilliant essay on the unhappy poet Leoi)ai*di. Though perhaps the 
[greatest name among the Italian poets of the present century, Leopardi 
is little known in England now, and oven in 1850, when the paper appeared 
(in the Quarterly Review), it may be supposed that few people had heard 
or remembered his name. It is curious, by the way, to notice that in 
the “Gleanings” of 1879, among wdiich this essay was reprinted, Mr. Gladstone 
appended a note eonimenting on “the deplorable and barbarous neglect 
of the Italian tongue and literature,” Avhich, he says, “had begun, but had 
scarcely begun, to be felt among us in 1850, but is now general and 
hardened.” It may be hoped that the last twenty years have brought 
some improvement in this respect ; though even to-day Italian literature 
can hardly be said to be studied as it deserves, when the Civil Service 
Commissioners have found it necessary to strike it out of their list of 
subjects in which candidates may offer themselves for examination. It 
is not the least of the misfortunes of Italy that the study of her language, 
the purest representative of Latin, for so many centuries the language 
of empire, should in a country so rich in scholarship as England have 
come to be regarded as little more than a pastime for the dilettante. 

As an old Etonian, there ,was one tu^k Avhich Mr. Gladstone was 
bound sooner or later to take up. If Etonians in the old days learnt 
nothing else, at least they learnt their Horace; and no 
Translating man who knew his Horace, retained his love of the 

Horace. classics into mature life, and possessed Mr. Gladstone’s 

command of the English language, could fail to try his 
hand in an enterprise where many have fairly prospered, while no one 
has ever achieved, or probably ever will achieve, such a success as would 
entitle him to claim the ground for his own to the exclusion of all later 
comers. In the volume of tianslations x^^oduced in partnership with 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Gladstone had given a specimen or two of Horace 
in English, and a few more appeared subsequently in magazines; but 
the production of a complete version of the Odes was deferred till after 
his final resignation of office in 1894, when it seemed not unfitly to in- 
dicate with a kind of triumph that the man of letters had after aU 
succeeded in outliving the politician. 

Perhaps what most strikes the reader in Mr. Gladstone’s rendering 
of Horace’s Odes, besides its general fidelity to the original, and the 
compression of the language— an object, as he tells us, at which he 
especially aimed— is a certain dignified simplicity, passing occasionally 
into stiffness, such as we are accustomed rather to associate with the 
verse of the last century. There is no need here to go into minuter 
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criticism ; but it may be said that Mr. Gladstone at his best— and, curiously 
enough, he is often at his best in the lighter odes— holds his own well 
with any of his predecessors. The following may be taken as a good 
average sample of his work— 

“ Neither always tempt the deep, 

Nor, Licinius, always keep, 

Fearing storms, the slippery beach: 

Such the rule of life I teach. 

Golden is the middle state ; 

Love the middle gifts of fate. 

Not the squalid sloven cot, 

Proud and envied palace not. 

“ Tallest pines must oftenest bend, 

And the tallest tower descend ; 

Heaviest falls from loftiest lieights; 

*Tis the tops that lightning smites. 

“ Fear in good times, hope in ill, 

Wise and well-trained bosoms till; 

Angry winters come from Jove, 

Jove those winters will remove.” 

We may conclude with a quotation from another ode, in which every 
subsequent translator has had before his eyes as lie worked the mighty 
name of Dryden. Putting him out of the competition, we do not think 
that Mr. Gladstone’s version is much inferior to the best. 

“ Of purpose, God all future doom 

Wraps in a darkness thick as night, 

And smiles in scorn, if man presume 
Beyond the boundary lines of right. 

** Hold fast the present. All beside 

Shifts, as a shifting stream will now 
Towards Tuscan waters gently glide. 

Then hurl from off some craggy brow 

“Boulders and trees, and flocks and sheds. 

With woods’ and mountains’ echoing sound; 

As the wild deluge fills the beds, 

And bursts the margins all around. 

“ Self-ruled, liglit-hearted shall he be, 

Who daily ‘ I have lived ’ can say ; 

Dark tempests let the Sire decree, 

Or brightness, for the coming day, 

“Yet cannot he the bygone days 

Unmake, or hold the past undone, 

Nor can with utmost might erase 
The work of hours whose glass is run.** 

This is Horace’s Advice to a Statesman ; ” it is advice by which Mr. 
Gladstone could on occasion show himself capable of profiting ; nor, indeed, 
has any better recix)e been devised for the maintenance of the undimmed 
eye and the unabated force to an age far beyond that at which life 
usually becomes labour and sorrow. 


Arthur John Butlbr. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A TORY-1832-1841. 


“Full many a fond expectant eye is bent 
Where Newark’s towers are mirrored in the Trent.”— George Fox. 


The Last of the Unreformed Parliaments— The Old Order and the New— The Borough of 
Ncwark-upoii-Trent— The Duke of Newcastle— Mr. Gladstone’s First Election Address 
— A Second Address — A Heckling— The Tory Rout in the Country — A Government 
of Whig Aristocrats— The Old St. Stephen’s— A Liverpool Election— Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Maiden Speech— Speech on Slavery : England and her Colonies— Speech on 
Electoral Corruption— O’Connell’s Reply— Defending the Irish Church— Death of A. II. 
Hallam— Opposing the Duke of Wellington— The Effects of Reform— The Melbourne 
Government Formed — University Tests — The Melbourne Government Dismissed — 
Peel's Administration — Mr. Gladstone Selected for Office— First Interview with Lord 
Aberdeen— Roebuck and the Disaffected Canadians— Mr. Gladstone's First Bill— The 
Irish Church— Mr. Gladstone and the Oxford Movement— Lord Melbourne’s Return 
to Office— The Municijial Corporations Bill Mutilated — In Rooms at the Albany — 
Denouncing O’Connell- Coercion for Canada— Church Rates— An Aborigines Cora- 
inittee— The New I*arliament (1837)— Elementary Education— A Call from Tennyson 
— The Canadian Rebellion— Mr. Gladstone Attacks the Philosophical Radicals— The 
Aijprcntice System— James Grant’s Estimate of Mr. Gladstone — Correspondence with 
Samuel Wilberforce— Approximating to Tractarianism— The Maynooth Grant— Mr. Glad- 
stone Replies to Lord Morpeth— Ills Book on State and Church— Adverse Criticism 
— In Sicily- At Rome— Macaulay on Gladstone— Gladstone on Macaulay— Suspension 
of the Jamaica Constitution— Lord Melbourne Resigns— Mr. Gladstone’s Marriage— 
The China Question: Entering the Lists with Macaulay— Joining Grillion’s Club- 
Growing Hatred of Slavery— Still a Tory. 

O N the 7th of June, 1832, tlio Reform Bill became an Act, and on December 
3rd of the same year, the last of the Unreformed I^trl laments was dis- 
solved ; tlie old order was to give ])lace to a new one, a dilferent spirit 
was to come o\ er Parliament. The ])eoplc had won the first great battle 
in their long campaign Avitli the privileged classes. 

From this time the i)oi)ularity of a measure liegan to be regarded as 
a positive argument in its favour, and it came gradually to be recog- 
nised that to redress gidevances is more statesmanlike than 
to suppress riots. The great measures for the reform The Old Order 
of the Poor Law and of Municipal Corporations soon 
proved that petitions liave their abuses and commissions 
their uses, and that an apt citation from a Blue Book may bo even more 
convincing than an elegiac couplet. But prejudices die hard and abuses 
die harder in the most conservative of all countries. 

Many legislative blunders liad to be made before it could be fully 
and generally recognised that the most admirably selected lines of 
study, the eompletest courses of logic and metaphysie, the cultivation 
of literary taste, the accumulation of the political recoids and political 
theories of the past, do not in themselves provide even the subtlest and 
most sympathetic mind with the materials for sound political judgment; 
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that those are merely the instruments which enable the politician to 
test present conditions and reason from pieseiit experiences. For those 
who are debarred from the political laboratory, ignorant of present 
conditions of society, dialectic becomes mere disputaticm and learning 
degenerates into pedantry. When we remem bei* that the ruling classes 
were never taught or ex^jected to examine minutely the conditions of the 
poor, their food, their homes, their religious instincts, their political desires, 
we can hardly wondei* that Canning and Canning's pupil shared the 
‘^dle and futile fears” whicli distracted the mind of Mr. Disraeli in 1866 
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—though not in 1867. The type of statesman to which Canning be- 
longed, and to which Mr. Gladstone closely conformed, was the best 
result of the system of close boroughs. A c?lose borough 
Close Boroughs, was a property which might produce either a financial 
or a political rent. Some seats were let at a thousand a 
year; but a considerable number of these “convenient entries” into the 
House of Commons were reserved for young gentlemen who had recom- 
mended themselves to the j)arty leaders by a college reputation, a clever 
pamphlet, or a rhetorical period at a county meeting. If these men 
improved their fame in Parliament, they became in their turn Ministers 
and great men, and naturally displayed their loyalty to a system which 
had pressed their own talents into the service of their country. Thus 
Mr. Pitt sent for young Mr. Canning, and Lord Lansdo^vne for young 
Mr. Macaulay, The results of the system were more creditable to the 
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quality of the British aristocracy than to the niachinery of the British 
Constitution ; yet we can hardly wonder that the presence of a few men 
of genius and industry at the head of affairs postponed and letarded 
the cause of reform. The Naiwleonie wars were the golden age of these 
Imperial statesmen, who, highly edu(*ated and living apart, while they 
regarded the aristocrats with gratitude as their early i^atrons, and with 
indulgence as their intellectual inferiors, naturally despised the middle and 



THE FOURTH DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
{From the Portrait hy H. W. Pickcrsgill, R.A.) 


neglected the lower classes. Such contempt and neglect were only safe 
or possible while the nation was distracted from its domestic cares and 
grievances by the fear of a foreign ‘invasion. So long as thei e were [battles, 
statesmen might forget the price of bread. A diplomatic despatch was all 
important. A poor law commission was unnecessary; local government 
beneath their notice. “A mob might be massacred without deeply 
exciting their sympathy ; but the loss of a great genei*al or a great states- 
nian they felt as a national calamity.” * 

The rotten borough system, the curiosa felidtas of the old British 

♦ Bulwer’s “ Historical Characters,” vol. ii., p. 209. 
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constitution, was regarded with affection by Mr. Gladstone even in his 
later years. Doyle records how on one occasion, as they were driving back 
from Chester to Hawarden, he made the remark : “If yon are so anxious 
to have young men in the House of Commons, why did you Liberals 
abolish the rotten boroughs?” Mr. Gladstone answered warmly: “What 
do you mean? Why, I was the last man in either House of Parliament 
who ventured to utter a word in their behalf.” Certainly something 
has been lost, as something always is lost, in the processes of political 
reconstruction. “We shall get no more Burkes, Pitts, and Foxes, and 
Horners, and Cannings, and Mackintoshes, Macaulays and Gladstones 
into the House of Commons along that covered way,” is Doyle’s 
doleful reflection ; and more tlian twenty years after the passing of the 
Reform Bill Frederic Elliot spoke in a similar vein. “Under the old 
system,” he said, “politics was a profession. Young men were taken 
up by patrons of boroughs and bi‘Ought early into public life. Noiv there 
are not ten seats, perhaps not live, into which' a public-spiiited patron can 
put a promising young friend.” He admitted that for legislative purposes 
the Reformed House was better than the old. But it was more difficult, 
he thought, to get good administrators and Ministers. The new typo of 
member was a man of increasing income and declining years— “great 
land-owners oi* manufacturers, or the people w’ho have banking-houses in 
a borough, or villas Avith little parks and clipped hedges near one, and 
who had not taken to politics, cxcej^t parish iiolitics, till they were forty 
or fifty.” 

Mr. Gladstone's entry into Paidiament w^as a happy mixture of the 
old and the new system. In his own words he Avas not “nominated” but 
“ x*ecommended . ” 

Gibbon tells how% when he w^as destroying — on paper — an army 
of barbarians, Sir Gilbert Elliot called to offer him a scat in 
Parliament. Macaulay found a nomination for a nomination borough 
enclosed in a letter. Even the Reform Bill did not (juite drive this 
romantic element from English politics ; for it was only a few 
months after being sent abroad by his father, in ordei’ that he might 
be equipped with the modern as Avell as the ancient Aveaiions of political 
warfare, that Mr. Gladstone Avas summoned from Milan by the fourth 
Duke of NeAA'castle, a man of immense energy and iron resolution — blessed, 
moreoA’cr, Avith enough intellect to realise that God had granted him 
Avith the loi'dship of land the absolute ownership of eA-ery thing and 
person that lived or grew upon it. It happened that among his other 
territorial inheritances Avas the royal borough of NeAvark, a great part 
of Avhich he held from the CroAvn. Lentil 1829 tAvo 

Hewaxk-upon- Tory members nominated by the Duke had been 
Trent. returned Avith mechanical loyalty by a subservient 

tenantry. But at a bye - election in 1829, Serjeant 
Wilde, the Whig candidate, secured an unpleasantly largo vote ; and 
forty tenants Avho had supported Wilde received notices to quit im- 
mediately aftei* the election. One of them explained that he had \"oted 
by mistake ; “ Then the notice to quit is a mistake,” was the ducal 
answer. But the remainder were left to reflect upon the material 
disadvantages of carrying their politics to the polling booth. An 
indignation meeting was held and a petition sent to Parliament; but the 
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only reply extracted from the Duke was that “ he had a right to do 
as he liked with his own.” The words became proverbial, and were 
used effectively by the Whigs, not only in Newark— avIi ere Wilde was 
returned at the head of the poll in 1881— but all over the country. 

Indeed, the Duke was more remarkable for his morals than for his 
intellectuals, and for his private virtues than for liis i)ublic services— 
unless we include those unintentional benefactions which 
extreme bigotry frequently i*enders to the cause of pi‘o- The Duke 
gress. Nassau Senior tells how, on one occasion, Sugden, Newcastle, 
when he Avas Lord Chancellor, had to reply to the Duke 
of Newcastle. Sugdcii Avas annoyed Avith the Duke for having spoken 
of him x>ersistently as a lawyer. “ I do not understand,” he said, “ Avhy 
the noble Duke is constantly calling me a ‘ laAA^yer.* 1 have ncA^er called 
him a statesman.” 

But the Duke had no thought of bowing to the liopular storm or 
of neglecting NeAvark because NeAvark had strayed for a year from his 
political guidance. Accordingly, AA’hen Mr. Gladstone began liis first 
l)olitical campaign, the Avhole influence of Clumber * Avas at his back. 
He did not at once visit NeAA^ark, but, leaAing Milan in July, reached 
London in time to issue his first address to the electors on the 
4th of August, 1832. This interesting document ran as folloAvs 


“ Gentlemen,— Induced by the most flattering assurances of support, I venture to offer 
myself as a Candidjite for the high honour of representing you in the ensuing Parliament. 

“ It has been recommended to me to avoid introducing excitement in the town by a 
personal canvass at this early period, unless the example of any other 
Candidate should render it necessary. Let me, however, briefly Mr. Gladstone's 
express, as my claims on your confide nee and favour, a warm and con* Election Address, 
scientious attachment to our Government as a limited Monarchy, and to 1882, 

the Union of our Church and State, as having been to us the source of 
numberless blessings, and as most strictly adapted to a Christian Nation. * I consider that 
this attachment itself involves the strongest obligation, bolh to secure the removal of 
real abuses, and to resist the imputation of those which are imaginary. 

“ I admit fads, and abstract principles only in subservience to facts, as the true 
standard of Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Lt‘gislation, and recognise the 
sedulous promotion of British interests as its first and most j)roi)er object. The 
alleviation of the public burdens consistently with the strict adherence to our national 
engagements— -the defence, in particular, of our Irish P)stablishments— the amelioration 
of the condition of the labouring Classes— the adjustment of our Colonial Interests, with 
measures for the moral advancement and further legal protection of our fellow-subjects 
in slavery— and the observance of a dignified and impartial Foreign policy— arc objects, 
for the attainment ’ of which, should it be your pleasure to retuim me to Parliament, I 
hope to labour with honesty, diligence, and perseverance— recognising no interests but 
those which are truly national. 

“ When the proper time shall be considered to have arrived, it will be alike my duty 
and pleasure to enter into the most unreserved personal communications, conscious as 1 
am that they form the only satisfactory basis of mutual confidence. 

“I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient and faitliful servant, W. E. 

Gladstone.” 

Mr. Gladstone AA’^as proscribed by the coniinittee of tlio Anti-slavery 
Society as one of those candidates “ AAdiose i^ast conduct oi* i3resent i^ro- 
fessions or admitted personal interests in the question left the committee 

♦ The ducal seat— not many miles from Newark. 
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without hope that they would support immediate abolition.” Shortly 
afterwards the two old members, Wilde (Whig) and Handley (Tory) 
appeared on the scene, and Mr. Gladstone followed imme- 
Arrival at diately. He has left us two accounts of his arrival. In 

Newark. one of theih, communicated to Mr. Cornelius Brown for the 

“ Annals of Newark,” he says that he “ arrived at Newark 
after a journey of forty hours from Torquay, at midnight, on Monday, 
2Ath September, 1832, an absolute ])ersonal stranger, aged twenty-two. 
Next morning I set forth on my canvass, with band, Hags, and badges 



THl ** CLINTON ARMS,,” NEWARK, IN 1832 


of every kind, and perhaps a thousand people. The constituency was, I 
think, 1,570 in number, and the Duke’s tenants rather under one-fourth. 
But his influence was my sole recommendation. It was, however, an 
arduous contest, extending, with intermissions, over three months. The 
canvass was old-fashioned and thorough. We went into every house, be 
it what it might. Even paujiers were a^ed for their influence. ‘ Oh, 
sirl’ replied one old woman, ‘my influence is but very shallow.’ A 
clergyman, recently come, entered another old woman’s house with a 
memorandum book, which happened to be red. ‘God bless you, sir, 
she cried; ‘I wish you success.”* 

There was an idea among young Badicals like Roebuck, who was stand- 
ing for Bath, that ijersonal canvass was undemocratic; but we do not 
hear that Serjeant Wilde put that doctrine into practice. Newark wae 
lil^ardly a suitable place for experiments in political idealismi In anoth/^ 
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letter, written in December, 1875, to a Mr. Gadley, one of liis old 
Newark supporters, Mr. Gladstone said : — 

“I remember, as if it wore yesterday, my first am\al in the place, at midni^^ht, by 
the Highflyer coach, m August or September, 183J, aftei*a <>f forty hours from 

Torquay, <>£ which we thought nothing in those da>s Next morning at eight o’clock 
'WO sallied forth fiom tlie Clinton Arms to begin a canvass, on which I now look back 
as the most exciting period of my 
life. I nt\cr woikcd liaidci or 
slept so badly, that is to sa>, so 
little.” 

Meanwhile, if the Whig 
newspapers are to bo 
trusted, the Clumber influ- 
ence was hard at woik. 

A Whig butler and two 
Whig woikmeii had been 
discharged “ because 1 they 
would not vote for Mr. 

Gladstone, the slaveiy man.” 

But these and many other 
instances, which might be 
collected from the local or- 
gans, were no doubt indig- 
nantly repudicited ; lor Mi. 

Gladstone was veiy proud 
of his first constituency. 

** It was not,” he said long 
afterwards, in his aigumeut 
tor the county fiauchise, 

“the love of equality 
w'hich induced the working 
men of England to struggle 
with all their might in 
1831-2 for a Refoim Act, 
which not only, as they 
knew full well, did not 
confer the vote upon their 
class at large, but xvhicli pro- 
vided for the extinction of reduced fac op mr Gladstone’s utter op 

the truly popular franchises ELccroRb, 1832 

theretofore existing in IVes- 

toii, in Newark and in many other places.” Speaking in London on 
May 8l8t, 1802, Mr. Gladstone deset ibed the New^ark of sixty years before as 
“a scot and lot borough, iu which, as nearly as may be, the principle 
6f household suffrage existed.” 

On the 8th of October, 1832, he made his fiist speech to the 
Bed Club, and on the following day issued his second address “ to the 
Worthy and independent electors of the borough of Newark.’' Lord 
tiincoln had already issued one of a similar character “to the gentry, 
and electors of South Nottinghamshire’*— “a style significant of 
K 
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much,” as Mr. Robbins* justly remarks. The earlier paragraphs of this 
second address are chiefly noteworthy for the retrospective attack 
on the Reform Bill and the suggestion that its evils should 

A Second be mitigated by increasing the religious and social 

Address. activities of the State. Tlie second half — which does 

not , merit Z quotation — consists of an elaborate reply 
to the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, in the course of which, 
after supporting from Sci*ipture his view that moral should precede 
physical emancipation, he earnestly trusts that “Avith the utmost speed 
which prudence Avill admit, we shall arrive at that exceedingly desirable 
consummation, the utter extinction of slavery.” The manifesto is headed, 
“ Clinton Arms, Newark, '^Tuesday, Oct. 9th, 1832,” and begins thus : — 

“ Gentlemen,— Having now completed my canvass, I think it my duty as well 
to remind you of the principle on which I have solicited your votes, as freely to assure 
my friends that its result has placed my success beyond a doubt. 

“ I have not requested your favour on the ground of adherence to the opinions of any 
man or party, further than such adherence can bo fairly understood from the conviction 
I have not hesitated to avow, that we must watch and resist that unenquiring and 
undiscriminating desire for change amongst us, which threatens to produce, along with 
partial good, a melancholy preponderance of mischief; which, I am persuaded, would 
aggravate beyond computation the deep-seated evils of our social state, and the heavy 
burthens of our industrious classes; which, by disturbing our peace, destroys confidence, 
and strikes at the root of prosperity. Thus it 7ias done already ; and thus, we must 
therefore believe, it will do. 

“ For the mitigation of those evils we must, I think, look not only to particular 
measures, but to the restoration of sounder general principles. I mean especially that 
principle, on which alone the incorporation of Keligion with the State, in our Constitu- 
tion, can be defended ; that the duties of Governors are strictly and peculiarly religious ; 
and that Legislatures, like Individuals, are bound to carry throughout their acts the 
spirit of the high truths they have acknowledged. Principles are now arrayed against 
our institutions ; and not by truckling nor by temporising — not by oppression nor cor- 
ruption— but by principles they must be met. 

Among their first results should be, a sedulous and special attention to the interests 
of the poor, founded upon the rule, that those who arc the least able to lake care of 
themselves should be most regarded by others. Particularly it is a duty to endeavour by 
every means that labour may receive adequate remuneration ; which, unhappily, among 
several classes of our fellow-countrymen, is not now the case. Whatever measures^ 
therefore, whether by correction of the Poor Laws, allotment of Cottage Grounds, or 
otherwise, tend to promote this object, I deem entitled to the warmest support; with all 
such as are calculated to secure sound moral conduct in any class of society. 

Mr. Brown, the liistorian of Newark, leceived a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone in which the veteran statesman admitted that his first 
programme “certainly justified criticism,” being that of “a warm and 
loyal Tory who was quite unaAvare that it contained in it the seeds of 
change to come.” Among other criticisms to Avhich it was subjected 
was that of the Duke of Newcastle. “ I remember,” wrote 

The labour Mr. Gladstone, “ that the Duke, a singularly kind, honour- 
Question. able, and high-minded man, questioned me a little about 
the passage on the wages of labour, which seemed somewhat 
to startle him. But he was far too delicately considerate to interfere.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s interest in allotments continued ; for in 1835 (August 10th) 

*ln “The Early Public Life of William Ewart Gladstone,” a work marked throughout 
by accuracy and research. 
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we find him presenting a petition to the House of Commons from the 
inhabitants of Stradbroke “complaining of distress and praying for the 
allotment of small portions of land for the poor.” 

On December 4th, 1832, the Tory ladies of Newark presented a flag to 
the Red Club, at the same time congratulating them upon having secured 
for their candidate a gentleman with “high mental endowments and 
excellency of heart.” Mr. Gladstone made a graceful reply, in which he 
succeeded, as so many candidates have done both before and since, in 
identifying his own party — the Red Party — with the British flag, which 
had ever been the “ symbol of national moderation and national y)ower.” 
The nomination took i^lace on December 10th. Mr. Gladstone, who Avas 
put forward by the chairman of the Red Club, was severely heckled. A 
Mr. Gillson inquired whether he was not the Duke of 
Newcastle’s nominee. But the dialectical training which A Heckling. 
Oxford affords stood the candidate in good stead. Mr. 

Gladstone wished to have Mr. Gillson’s definition of the term “nominee,” 
and then he would ansAver. * 

Mr. Gillson said he meant a person sent by the Duke of Newcastle to 
be pushed doAvn the electors’ throats, Avhether they Avould or not. 

Mr. Gladstone replied, then according to that definition he was not 
a nominee. He came to NeAvark by the invitation of the Red Club, than 
whom none were more respectable and intelligent. The Club sent to the 
Duke of NeAvcastle to knoAV if he could recommend a candidate to them, 
and in consequence he was appealed to, and accepted the Club’s invitation. 

He was, however, the real if not the technical nominee ; so much is 
proved by the remarkable contrast betAveen the results of the show of 
hands and the poll. At the former he Avas easily beaten by both Wilde 
and Handley. But at the end of the two days* polling (December 11th 
and 12th) Mr, Gladstone came out head, with 887 Azotes ; Handley second, 
Avith 798 ; and Wilde last, Avith 726. At the end of the first 
day’s polling, when the tAA^o Tory candidates had secured The Polling, 
a substantial lead, Mr. Gladstone experienced one of the 
pleasantries Avliich Avere incidental to elections in days AAdien education 
and philanthropy AA^ero even more restricted than the rranchiso : — 

“ In pitch dark I spoke, to a friendly crowd out of the window of my sitting-room in the 
Clinton Arms, A man on the outer line of the crowd flung at me a stone nearly the size of 
an egg, which entered the window within a foot of my head. He was seen and laid hold on. 
I understood at the time that he arranged the matter by voting for mo on the next day.’* 

This was not so bad as the paving stone intended for his head, which 
William Windham, the great cricketer and statesman, “ fielded ” Avhen 
he was being chaired after election through the streets of NorAvich. In 
that case, however, the ruffian, who could not assist with his vote, was 
“pummelled Avithin an inch of his life.” 

. The Times and other Whig organs were much annoyed at this return 
of Newark to “the nomination of the Duke of Newcastle, 

OP, to use the language of the Red Club, the recom- whig comments 
mendation of his Grace.” The Reflector^ a London weekly Election, 

print, laboured to be picturesque : — 

Duke nodded unto Newark, and Newark sent back the man, or rather the boy, 
of his choice. . . • The voters for Gladstone went up to that candidate’s booth (the slave 
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driver, as they called him) with Wilde’s colours. People who had on former occasions 
voted for Wilde, and were about to vote against him, said on being asked to give their 
suffrage, ‘We cannot, we dare not. We have lost half our business, and we shall lose 
the rest, if we go against the Duke. We would do anything in our power for Serjeant 
Wilde, and the cause: but wer cannot starve I* Now, what say ye, our merry men, 
touching the ballot ? ” 

But the ballot could hardly be hoped for in the lifetime of the 
Reflector, 

There were not many Newcastles, however, nor many Newarks, in 
the General Election of 1832. It was only the leadership of Peel, and 
the shifting affections or animosities of O’Connell and 
The Tory Rout his Irish contingent, which prevented the Tory minority 
In the Country, from being utterly contemptible in the new Parliament. 

On December 21st Frederic Rogers (afterwards Lord 
Blachford) wrote to Newman 

“The Elections, as I suppose you will see by the papers, are dreadful— the Tories 
beaten everywhere — e,g, Hampshire returns four Whigs— Pusey is thrown out for Berk- 
shire— Sadler for Leeds, Wetherall for Oxford, etc. etc. (though, on the other hand, 
Manners Sutton is returned for Cambridge University, and Sir R. Vyvyan for Bristol, 
and Gladstone turns out Wilde for Newark). Cobbett and Gully are likewise among 
our legislators,” 

Sadler, one of the Duke of Newcastle’s old “nominees,” had been 
thrown out at Leeds by Macaulay and Marshall. Gully has been described 
as “ the ex -prizefighter, the honourable member for 
The New House of Pontefract.” But he proved to be “ silent, respectable, and 
Commons, 1833. inoffensive.” Cobbett, terrible author of the “Legacy to 
Parsons,” who had corrected the grammar of Ministers, 
and bishops, and had treated mob, Parliament, and den of thieves as 
synonymous terms, proved to be by no means so formidable or so liberal 
as his friends had hoped and his enemies feared. Thomas Attwood— who 
had organised the unions for war in case the rush on the banks for gold 
had not “stopped the Duke” and saved the Reform Bill — now entered 
the House as member for Birmingham. But after a maiden speech, in 
which he gave utterance “to some commonplace remarks, clothed in a 
somewhat strange phraseology, and delivered in a strong Warwickshire 
accent,” he also relapsed into insignificance. The truth is that the 
system which was introduced by the Reform Bill and gradually actualised 
had not reconstituted the personnel of the House of Commons. But 
there was a new spirit. Constituents were substituted for patrons ; and 
Mr. Gladstone lived to see a House of Commons richer and duller, but 
infinitely more democratic, infinitely more industrious, and infinitely 
more, useful than that which preceded the days of the Reformers. 
A plutocrat still buys his seat, and probably pays as much for it as ever. 
But the purchase money, instead of being paid over to a single individual, 
is distributed in “subscriptions,” and happily does not carry With it 
anything like complete irresponsibility in the lobby. 

So far, then, as the membership of the new House of Commons was 
concerned, there was no very marked change in type. The influence 
of money invested in business was increased as compared with that 
of money invested in land ; ,but the prophecy that men of rank and 
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consideration would withdraw from public life after the passing of the 
Reform Bill was completely refuted. The new Government (Earl Grey’s) 
was almost entirely composed of the Whig aristocracy. Lord Althorp had 
sacrificed the supervision of his stables to the leadership 
A Government of of the House, and felt the sacrifice keenly. Neither titles 
WWg Ariatocrata, i^or talent liad been extinguished with the rotten, 
boroughs. The names of Macaulay, Molesworth, Grote, 
Bulwer, and Praed i3roved that the new constituencies had no constitu- 
tional objection to literature. The names of Stanley, Peel, Russell, 
Palmerston, and O’Connell were a sufficient guarantee that Parliamentary 
oratory was not yet on the decline. 

If the mcmbei‘s, with a few noticeable but unimportant exceptions, 
were drawn from the same strata of society as those who had listened 
to Pitt and Fox, to Brougham and Canning, neither was 
The Old there any change of environment. The old House of* 

St. Stephen’s. Commons was not burnt down until two years after Mr. 

Gladstone entered Parliament. Not only had the new 
wine been poured into old bottles, but the old bottles had been stored 
in the old cellar ; and a strange place it was. Perhaps tlie most sug- 
gestive of later descriptions is that of Samuel Bamford, a Lancashire 
working man (an ardent Reformer and versifier), who visited it in the 
previous decade during the debate on the rexiort of the Green Bag 
Committee, He could not look with favourable eyes upon the “ pit- 
looking place,” on each side of which were seated “ some three or four 
hundreds of the most ordinary-looking men I had ever beheld at one 
view.” There were, indeed, striking exceptions ; and he particularises 
Canning and Castlereagh, Burdett and Brougham ; but the predominant 
feelings in the mind of this typical representative of the classes outside 
the jiale w^ere hatred and contempt for the “ borough-mongering crew.” 
Brougham was attacking the Government. His friends were few and far 
between, and his voice was dro^vned “ by a howl as wild and remorseless 
as that from a kennel of hounds at feeding time.” We can imagine 
the excitement with which the uncitizened citizen of the North looked 
down from the small gallery which he had gained, “ after a tough 
struggle at elbowing and pushing along a passage, up a narrow stair- 
case and across a room,” upon the collective, nominated wisdom of the 
nation — sitting, standing, lounging, talking, laxighing, coughing — in the 
dimly-lighted place, “ or rather den,” below. “ Some called ‘ Order, 
order I ’ some ‘ Question, question ’ ; some beat time with the heel of 
their boots ; some snorted into their napkins ; and one old gentleman 
in the side gallery actually coughed himself from a mock cough into a 
real one, and could not stop until he was almost black in the face.” 
According to Roebuck, the manners of the Reformed Parliament were far 
worse than those of its predecessors. But it seems more probable that 
they were somewhat better; and, in the absence of other evidence. 
Roebuck’s assertions offer a presumption in favour of their contraries. 

But what of the political complexion of the House in which the 
member for Newark now found himself? The old Whig party has been 
ingeniously defined as “a combination of more or less intelligent noble- 
men of liberal ideas and aims, who chose such men as Burke and Brougham 
and Hume, and at last Macaulay, to develop those ideas and to help to 
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attain those aims.” Mr. Gladstone himself was never a Whig ; Whiggism 
was not a stepping-stone from Toryism to Liberalism. The Whig was 
a variety of the Liberal species marked by a strong dis- 
like for the [Church militant and by rigid, dogmatic Whlggism. 
consistency. He had advocated and carried franchise 
reform in the beliel* — a belief fully justified by‘ the event— that it would 
be possible to free the Civil Service from jobbery and corruption 
by making the heads of tlio departments responsible to a large middle- 
class constituency. Moreover, “as a rule a man not born a Liberal may 
become a Liberal ; but to bo a Whig he must be a born Whig.” * 

Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament as thc^ hereditary opponent of Whig- 
gism, with plenty of obstinacy and prejudice, “and a fiiui fund of high, 
chivalrous Tory sentiment, and a tongue, moreover, to sot it loose with.” 
8o wrote his friend Arthur llallam, at the time of the Newark ehiction. 
On the 25th of January, 18113, Mr. Gladstone was admitted as a student 
to Lincoln’s Inn. (Disraeli, after keeping a few terms, had taken his 
name off the books more than a year before.) Four days later the first 
Reformed Parliament was oi)ened. Inveterate and reerudescent error t 
ascribes to William Ewart, with suitable quotations and comment, a 
speech delivered by his brother Thomas on May 17th, 1833. The mistake 
%vould not have occurred if writers had consulted the Min^or of 
Parliament^ a competitor of Hansard in the ’thirties which is far more 
trustworthy and complete, particularly for the speeches of the lesser men. 
That Mr. Gladstone much preferred the Mirror as an authority for his 
earlier si:>eeehes will not be suiq^rising to anyone who has compared its 
accounts with the corresponding passages in Hansard. According to the 
Mirror^ which alone seems to have boon able from the very first to 
distinguish between the two brothers, Mr. Gladstone spoke 
first on a petition against the return of Viscount Sandoii a Liverpool 
for Liverpool. That city was remarkable for the niuniii- Election, 
ceuce and liberality — invariably regarded by beaten candi- 
dates as bribery and corruption — of the committees which controlled 
municipal and Parliamentary elections. These i)ractices had reached 
a climax in the bye-eleciion of November, 1830, when a vacancy had 
been created by Huskisson’s death. Mr. Gladstone had himself described 
it in a letter written from Leamington to Charles Wordsworth, December 
28th, 1830 

“Since I came here I have heard a good deal of that sorry business, the Liverpool 
election, from one of my brothers, who resides there and took part in it. lie declined 
having anything to do with the expenditure during the contest, and so had no direct 
access to knowledge of the amount disbursed. The current rumour is that Ewart’s expenses 
are £36,000 and Denison’s £46,000 ; but my brother says Ewart’s are the greater of the 
two, and he knows Denison’s to be £41,000. Ewart’s party have had no public subscrip- 
tion opened, and are, therefore, at liberty to call their expenses what they choose ; but 
Denison’s are necessarily revealed. About £19,000 has been subscribed for him. The 
election, they say, is absolutely certain to be set aside, and Denison will, probably, 
come in on the next opening. There is an idea, however, that the writ may be 
suspended and Liverpool remain with only one member.” 

For a long time tliis inquiry was postponed in the agitation for the 

♦ “Gleanings,” vol. li., p. 288. 

t Hansard, where the error originates, gives the speech to William C7. Gladstone. 
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great Reform Bill. But at last, on February 21st, 1833, a petition was 
presented to the House of Commons by John Benett. The petition was 
signed by “3,010 of the most resi)ectable inhabitants of Liverpool.” It 
complained not only of Parliamentary elections, but also of the manner 
in Avhieli tlie muni(*i[)al elections were conducted. The petitioners “ had 
hoped the Reform Bill would have effected a corresponding reform in 
the town of Liveri^ool, by leaving it as open to fair and honourable 
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contests as any other town ; ” but in this hope they had been “ utterly 
disappointed.*’ Mr. Benett had tried twice before to disfranchise the 
Liverpudlian fi’eemen. “ Upon a former occasion I offered to prove, at 
the Bar of this House, that upwards of 3,000 of the freemen of the 
town of Liverpool had been bribed ; and I can tiow reassert this with 
much greater confidence. That confidence again is much increased 
by the signatures of 3,010 such respectable inhabitants to the allegations 
contained in the petition, I say I have seen the parties who can prove 
the charges; and that the books are now extant which will bring 
home the case/’ Viscount Sandon pleaded that corruption had gone 
unimpeached before: why then this ungentlemanly attempt to unseat 
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him just because he was a Tory? “He would not deny that some 
indiscreet friend may have given a glass of ale,” but he was certain that 
his committee had not been guilty of bribery. Jii short, the shower in 
which he had descended on the electorate might have been maltiferous. 
but certainly was not auriferous. But this apologetic manner failed to 
propitiate a Radical member, Rigby Wason by name. Wason nuiintained 
that “upon the occasion of the last election, a drunken freeman was 
carried on the coach box of tlie noble lord’s carriage, the noble lord 
himself being inside ; and that at the polling booth, the deputy of 
the returning ofiiccr refused to take the votes of many of the freemen 
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because they wei*e in such a beastly state of intoxication. The candi- 
date who was opjiosed to the noble lord polled 600 votes aliead of him 
in the first day ; and I will ask how will the noble lord account for 
the circumstance of his having been returned ultimately by a majority 
of 145? Will he say that the freemen did not hold back till the last 
day, with a view to make their vote so much the more valuable?’” 
The student of electoral history will notice that no attempt was made 
to controvert these charges either by Viscount Sandon or his friends. 
The Mirror does not suggest that the House manifested either surprise 
or indignation. These were every-day occurrences — neither anomalies nor 
grievances. But Mr. W. E. Gladstone is reported by the Mirror to 
have come to the rescue of the Viscount:— 
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“As I am aware that the assertions made by a successful candidate, as to the purity 
of his supporters, are always received with due caution by this House, I am happy to 
' have it in my power to bear testimony to the truth of what has been 

Mr. Gladstone's stated by my noble friend. I happen to be in possession of the whole 
Maiden Spaech, amount of the expenses incurred at the last election of the noble lord; 

1833. and I feel confident that if the statement were submitted to this 

House, not one of its members would leave it without being satisfied 
that, after defraying the legal expenses, nothing could be left for corrupt practices. I 
am far from impugning the respectability of the individuals who have signed the petition 
now offered to the House; but I do think it most unfair that, after they have slirunk away 
from their first intention of attacking the seat of the noble lord, they should bring 
such allegations against him and his supporters as those contained in this petition. The 
honourable member who has just sat down complains of the noble lord because his 
constituents are perhaps not quite so sober as those of the seat of purity he represents. 
We have heard a good deal of tlie effects expected to be produced upon the old constituency 
of Liverpool by the Heform Bill--that cure for all our grievances. Now, Sir, what are 
the facts ? I can state on the> authority of a high corporate oHicer that at the 
recent election more than one-lial£ of the old freemen registered as houseliolders, and 
fully two-thirds might have so registered. So much for the effects of the Reform Bill. 

“ There is another important consideration connected with the prayer of this petition, 
and tliat is the injustice which would be inflicted upon the hundreds of persons admitted 
to their freedom since the notorious election of November, 1830. I must protest against 
the unfairness of the whole of this proceeding, and particularly against the manner in 
which the allegations contained in the petition arc mixdc against the noble lord.” 

Tlioiigli Mr. Gladstone himself is said to have fancied that the siiceeh 
made on June 3rd was liis maiden speech, it seems difficult to set aside 
the above, considering the excellent authority of the Mirror and the 
internal evidence. The sneer at the “seat of purity” is in his earlier 
style ; but the side thrust at the Reform Bill and the refusal to follow 
Viscount Sandon in his attack on the probity of the petitioners are 
eminently characteristic. So, too, is the financial argument as to the 
want of margin for corruption after deducting “ legal expenses.” And 
lastly, it is impossible to suppose that a young member should have 
allowed a maiden speech for which he was not responsible to have been 
appended to his name in the leading report of Parliamentary proceedings. 
The speech created no interest at the time. Mr. Robbins has collated tlie 
newspapers of the day. According to the Sun, the member for Newark 
spoke “ under the gallery, and was almost entirely inaudible in tjie 
gallery ” ; and the Times said : “ Mr. Gladstone made a few remarks 
which were not audible in the gallery.” 

On March 6th Mr. Gladstone was elected to the Carlton Club, of which 
he remained a member until 1859. The old club-house is shown in the 
foreground (on the extreme right) of the view on the preceding page. 

On May 14th, 1833, Mr. Gladstone’s name is recorded among those of a 
number of members who presented petitions for the abolition of slaveiy. 

There were several hundred petitions in all presented 
Slavery. on this one day upon this one subject. The last, 

a petition “from the females of Great Britain,” was 
presented by Mr. Fowell Buxton, who had to consult the Speaker 
“ as to the manner in which I am to get \t on to the table ; for it is so 
heavy that I really am unable to carry it.” This monster petition was 
finally hoisted, with the help of three other members, on to the table of 
the House, where it was “ordered to lie” along with the others. On 
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May 21st ‘‘Mr. William Gladstone” showed his impartiality by presenting 
another petition, this time from the inhabitants of the eity of Edinburgh, 
“against the immediate abolition of slavery.” 

On Juno 3rd the House was in Committee to consider the resolutions 
which Stanley, the Colonial Secretary, introduced with a view to the 
emancipation of the West Indian slaves. The original proposal of a loan 
of fifteen millions had now been converted into a gift of twenty millions 
as compensation to the planters. 

But this alteration did not absolve the member for Newark from the 
duty of defending his father, who had been fiercjely attacked by Lord 
Ilowick, the eldest son of the Prime Minister, for the management of a 
plantation called Vreed-eii-IIoop. Rising from a bench behind Peel he 
began as follows 

“ I am aware that I ought to apologise to the Committee for intruding upon them the 
opinions of an utterly inexperienced person, when they are engaged in the discussion 
of a question as extensive and as complicated as any that ever 
came before Parliament. But having a deep, though indirect, pecuniary Defence of Mr. Glad- 
intercst in it, and, if I may say so much without exciting suspicion, a stone’s Father, 
still deeper interest in it as a question of justice, of humanity, and 
of religion, I venture to offer myself for a short time, and I trust it will be but for a very 
short time, to your notice. I liave, however, Sir, an additional reason for so doing, inas- 
much as the noble lord (Ho wick), the late Under-Secretary of State for tlie Colonies, was 
pleased to adduce in proof of a theory which he held calculations drawn from an estate 
belonging to my father, which calculations conveyed imputations of no light or ordinary' 
character.” [The noble lord’s “theory” was this: that there was an inseparable connection 
between the three following circumstances : increase of sugar, increase of labour and 
punishment, and decrease of human life I] “ I cannot refrain from telling the noble lord—I 
trust in all good humour--(I will not say, telling the noble lord, because I would rather 
appeal to the feelings of the House to determine whether I am right or wrong— but I will 
say that my idea is)-“that if I had charges of this grave nature to bring forward, charges 
'materially alfecting private character, in a case where the party attacked had two sons 
' sitting in the Assembly where those charges were to be made, I ought to liave given them 
! notice of my intention; which, however, the noble lord did not deign to do. For, Sir, 
these charges do affect private character. If I am proprietor of an estate in the West 
Indies, and continually receive from thence accounts of increasing crops and decreasing 
population, without inquiry and without endeavouring to prevent the continuance of 
such a system, no man will tell me that my character does not suffer, and ought not to 
suffer, for such monstrous inhumanity.” 

Mr. Gladstone ' then proceeded to details ; and as this earliest effort 
of his lucid and convincing style of exposition is only accessible in the 
Mirror of Parliament^ it seems desirable to cite at any rate the first head 
of his argument : — 

“Now, Sir, the noble lord stated that there was a decrease upon the estate of Vreed- 
en-Hoop, in Demerara, belonging to my father, of eighty-one persons in tliree years, 
upon a population of 550 , amounting to above fourteen per cent., while 600 hogsheads of 
sugar were produced annually. I begin by admitting the fact. I have not the smallest 
sensation of shame, though perhaps some may think I ought to have, in making the 
admission. Reasoning on information such as has been given me, I do not feel that 
there is any truth in the inferences of the noble lord, and it is now my business to 
account to the House for the facts. The noble lord laid down as his rule, that the 
quantity of sugar produced varied, directly, as the quantity of labour and punishment, 
and Inversely as the quantity of human life. Now I give the noble lord an instance of 
an estate, in the immediate vicinity of that he quoted, and of the circumstances of which 
he, having had access to official documents, ought, I think, to have been aware, where 
the decrease of the slave population was extremely small, amounting to almost nothing; 
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whereas the quantity of sugar produced was very far greater than on the estate of 
Vreed-en-Hoop. 0«i the estate of Mon Bepos, Sir, with a gang of 470 persons (much 
amaller than that on the estate of Vreed-en-Hoop) there were 900 hogsheads of sugar 
produced annually, on an average of the five years from 1827 to 1832. The entire decrease 
of population there during the whole of this period amounted to ten lives, or less, being 
for three years two per cent., instead of above fourteen per cent. So much for the 
exactitude of the noble lord’s rule I I am very sorry to detain the Committee with these 
particulars, but though this is of the nature of a private question, still they bear with 
great force on the general question of sugar cultivation. I proceed to give the true cause 
of these numerous deaths. About six years ago, when the estate of Vreed-en-Hoop had 
come Into my father’s possession, out of 550 slaves no less than 140 were aged and infirm 
persons.” 

Lord Howick at this point interjected a hostile “Hear, hear I” which Mr. 
Gladstone thus noticed 

** I, of course, take my information as it is sent from the property, and I find, 
thereby, that there were 140 aged persons and invalids. Perhaps the noble lord will 
say: ‘Oh, but this only goes to prove the fact that the people had become infirm in 
consequence of the large previous production of sugar on that estate.* No such thing. 
Sir. In the year 1826 the crops, I find, were exceedingly small ; they amounted only to 
257 hogsheads of sugar for 370 persons, which gives an average of 1,100 to 1,200 pounds 
for each slave, the very quantity quoted by the noble lord in the case of Anna Regina 
as an example of a small production.” 

But Mr. Gladstone liad not yet done with his argument. There were 
some other cases which he must produce at the risk of “wearying the 
House.” Mr. Buxton had said, “ Give me the quantity of sugar and I "will 
give fovL the decrease of life.” “ I will apply this theorem,” retorted Mr. 
Gladstone, “to a particular case. In St. Vincent’s there is an increase of 
122 iiersons in, I think, twelve years ; in Santa Lucia there is a decrease of 
1,962. Well, in Santa Lucia the produce of sugar has been cwt. per 
man; how much ought that in St. Vincent’s to be? I have not worked 
out the problem, but the answer, I know, according to the rule, would 
be very different indeed from the fact, which gives no less than lOJ cwt. 
per man.” 

Dean Liddell once said that Gladstone and his contemporaries spent 
a great deal of time over the Rhetoric of Aristotle— a subject upon 
which, as we have seen, Biscoe gave excellent lectures at that time to 
the undergraduates of Christchurch — ^but little or none upon the Organon. 
But it must be admitted that in this speech Mr. Gladstone was logical 
as well as plausible. Already at the age of twenty-three he possessed 
that almost magical power over figures which has been the wonder of 
public audiences and Parliaments, of State departments and private 
secretaries. It might be objected that these minute calculations argue a 
certain lack of humanity. But when Mr. Gladstone came to the charges 
of cruelty he showed that his sympathies were broad and true. His 
heart, though not yet fully instructed, was in the right place:— “The 
honourable member for Lancaster made some statements 

Sugar Orowlng effects of particular trades in this country upon 

human life, which were perfectly astounding ; and I have 

Oihir Trades, others of a similar description from a scientific book 

on the subject, by a gentleman named Thackrah, which 
dxow that the extent of injury to human life from many of the most 
ordinary trader in this country is almost beyond belief, and far 
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exceeding the effects of the cultivation of sugar, even if we were to take 
them as stated by the honourable member for Weymouth. I am un- 
willing to trouble the Committee with them, but I will just mention one 
case; it is that of the grinders. Those who use dry grindstones, it is 
stated, live only from twenty-eight to thirty-two years, while those who 
use wet onCs survive, it is added, to between forty and fifty I” It was 
true, he admitted, that the best climates for producing sugar were gener- 
ally the worst for human life and that many instances could be quoted 
in" support of Buxton’s generalisation; “but can they account in like 
manner for those cases which I produce against them? If they cannot, 
I submit that their rule falls to the ground, for unless it includes all 
cases it is valueless.” 

If Mr. Gladstone had seen a little more of the quicksands of political 
and economic data he would have shown less contempt for a rule or 
principle which was not rigidly exact or mathematically complete. But 
though the logician scouted “the rule” of his opponents, the rhetorician 
did not disdain 'a principle which seemed to offer sux^port to his own 
case. This was “ that manufacturing x^i’ocesses as a general rule are 
less favourable to life than those which are agricultural.” And the 
generalisation was skilfully employed. “Now what does the honour- 
able member for Weymouth do? He compares the case of sugar with 
the cases of cotton and coffee, but forgets to remind you that the pro- 
duction of sugar in the Colonies involves a manufacturing process, while 
the production of cotton and coffee is purely agricultural. Now, Sir, I 
beg the Committee to advert to the importance of these considerations 
upon sugar cultivation. Cases of cruelty have often been brought for- 
ward against the colonists; and I confess. Sir— with shame and pain I 
confess — that cases of wanton cruelty have existed; as well as that they 
always will exist, particularly under the system of slavery; and un- 
questionably this is a substantial reason why the British Legislature and 
the public should set themselves in good earnest to provide for its 
extinction.” There follows, however, a passage in which Mr. Gladstone dis- 
played a liberal as well as a bold spirit. He insisted, and quite fairly, 
that you cannot altogether distinguish betAveen a system of slavery and 
a system of industrial freedom so far as dangerous trades are concerned. 
There are degrees of danger and degrees of legislative interference; — 

** It should be recollected that no two professions or trades in this country are in tho 
same degree favourable to human life— it is entirely a question of degree— but still you 
do not relinquish the pursuit of any particular trade or profession, merely because it is 
less favourable to human life than another. If, indeed, .the statements which we have 
heard were true, in anything at all like their full extent, I would say nothing on behalf 
of sugar cultivation; but then I observe that if the manufacture of sugar be so 
essentially and necessarily destructive, we ought not to stop till we have passed a law 
prohibiting the Importation of sugar altogether." 

Mr. Gladstone hardly attempted to defend the planters against the 
charge of refusing to educate and Christianise their slaves; but he 
maintained that this was only a strong instance of a 
. England and general rule, seeing that “the conduct of England to 
iwr Ooioalsa. j^er colonial possessions — which constitute the main 
Strength and the solid foundation of. this great empire 
been defective as regards the propagation of Christianity.^ 
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Mr. Gladstone’s view as to tlie value of our Colonies—at a time when 
they were widely regarded as an inconvenient apiJcudage — was no doubt 
derived from Burke, and may be contrasted with that of Mr. Disraeli 
at a later date. It will be seen that his theories as to the duties of 
the mother country in regard to Christianity soon took practical shape 
in ardent advocacy of colonial bishoprics and the other appurtenances 
of an Established Church. 

As for the scheme itself it was important to have the co-operation 
of the colonial legislatures : — “ There was a much controverted question 
as to the tone adopted by the right honourable Secretary [Stanley] in 
his speech on these parts of the subject, he maintaining that it had 
been extremely mild, while the West Indians thought it rather other- 
wise; but I think this discussion has been set at rest by the praises 
which the honourable member for Weymouth bestowed upon the 
right honourable Secretary — for he kindly undertook the patronage of 
his statements, and said they consisted just of the same facts and argu- 
ments which he (Mr. Buxton) had all along been using. Of the intent 
of the right honourable Secretary to deal mildly with us I have no 
doubt; but I think he will admit that he was not quite so successful 
as, is usual with him.” 

More carefully prepared or better reported, the above sentences would 
recall the ironies of Fielding. Mr. Gladstone never suffered from absolute 
want of humour, as his critics are so fond of asserting. 

True, there was little fun in his speeches, but that Mr, Gladstone’s 
was for lack of time rather than of faculty. His Humour, 
thought was so strenuous, his material was so enormous, 
and his style so diffuse, that the lighter vein was only employed where 
it seemed indispensable. 

A witty sally was a rara avis even among the specimens of his earlier 
oratory ; and on this occasion, too, lie soon relapsed into the higher 
mood. Only a most mature and seasoned Socialist could better this 
naive proxiosal that a human instinct should bo implanted by enact- 
ment : “ I do hope and trust that this House will earnestly strive to- 
introduce into that plan some stimulus to competition among the slaves 
— to create in their minds a new principle in some degree adequate 
to the extraordinary emergency of their transition from a state of 
slavery to one of freedom, and providing for their spontaneous industry 
—a principle which can hardly be generally acquired in their present 
condition.” The provision for spontaneous industry— a delicious suggestion 
— ^might, he continued, be partially incorporated in the scheme, by establish- 
ing a broad distinction between idle and industrious slaves, the latter to 
be freed as rapidly as possible, the former very gradually, if at alL 
Meanwhile, the greatest precaution should be taken against 
exasperating the colonials ; and on this head Mr. Glad- The Colonies to 
stone cleverly appealed to the manufacturers in a way Conciliated, 
which brings the speech into curiously close touch with the 
present day “ You cannot by power overcome the sullenness, the in- 
difference, the reluctance of the colonists abroad ; you may carry your plan 
without bloodshed or violent opposition, but unless the colonists are with 
you, the continued cultivation of the Colonies, I think, is quite hopeless. 
It would be presumption on my part to remind the House of the extreme 
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importance of continuing that cultivation, as at all times, so more 
particularly now, when rival manufacturers are rapidly springing up 
among the Continental nations, and excluding us one by one from their 
markets, so that it is principally to our Colonies that we must look for 
a certain consumption of our goods.*’ 

“ Particularly now I ” And sixty-five years afterwards the cry was still 
^‘particularly now,” the same cry which Mr. Gladstone lived to combat 
so strenuously, whether it was used as an argument for fair trade, 
or exclusive dealing, or increased armaments. Strange that a big dole 
to the planters and a commercial union with the Colonies should have 
been two planks in the platform of the member for Newark in 1833! 
Strange, too, that, in spite of this and more recent prophecies, the 
English Colonies are not increasing their fraction of the total volume 
of English trade ! 

In reply to a suggestion of O’ConneU’s that liberty should be given 
first and the question of compensation considered later, Mr. 

A DisqulBition on Gladstone entered into a highly philosophical disquisition 
Property. upon the true conception of property. “Much has been 
said to-night,” he urged, “with reference to the principle 
of property whic^h is recognised by his Majesty’s Government. I cannot 
help thinking that the arguments of the learned member for Dublin 
proceed upon a misconception of the term ‘property.’ I do not view 
property as an abstract thing ; it is the creature of civil society : by the 
Legislature it is granted, and by the Legislature it is destroyed. The 
question is not whether slaves are property in the abstract nature of 
things, but whether this description of possession be not property within 
the limits of the Constitution.” 

The speech was, of course, an elaborate and carefully prepared effort. 
Mr. Russell, in his charming biography, tells how, as Mr. Gladstone on 
the morning of the debate was riding in Hyde Park on his grey 
Arabian mare, with “his hat, narrow-brimmed, high up on the centre 
of his head, sustained by a crop of thick, curly hair,” a passer-by pointed 
him out to another new member — Lord Charles Russell— and said, “That 
is Gladstone. He is to make his maiden speech to-night. It will bo 
worth hearing.” 

“An able and eloquent speech” was Buxton’s verdict when he joined 
the debate later. Another contemporary, George Keppel, afterwards 
Earl of Albemarle, and one of the new Whig members 

Contemporary for Norfolk, recollected that one evening, on taking his 
Criticism. place, he found “on his legs” a beardless youth, with 
whose appearance and manner he was greatly struck. “ He 
had an earnest, intelligent countenance, and large expressive black eyes. 
Young as he was, he had evidently what is called ‘the ear of the House’; 
and yet the cause he advocated was not one likely to interest a i>opular 
assembly— that of the Planter versus the Slave. I had placed myself 
behind the Treasury Bench. ‘Who is he?’ I asked one of the Ministers. 
I was answered, ‘ He is the member for Newark — a young fellow who 
will some day make a great figure in Parliament.’ My informant was 
Geoffrey Stanley, then Whig Secretary of the Colonies, and in charge of 
the Negro Emancipation Bill, afterwards Earl of Derby ; and the young 
Conservative orator was William Ewart Gladstone— two statesmen each 
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of whom subsequently became Prime Minister— and leader of the party 
to which he was at this time diametrically opposed.” * 

The lata Earl Grey (the Howick whose attack had provoked Mr. Glad- 
stone) wrote to Mr. Robbins on May 29th, 1803: “The speech made a 
great sensation at the time, it being thought a most remarkable one as 
made by a new speaker. Like others who heard it, I greatly admired 
the power as a speaker exhibited by Mr. Gladstone, with the singular 
charm of voice and manner which has ever since distinguished him.” 



THE OLD COLONIAL OFflCES, DOWNING STREET. 
(From a Dmwing by J. C. BueUer, 1827.) 


Pour nights later Stanley himself— “the Rupert of debate” — then, in 
Grevillo’s opinion, with the possible exception of Peel, the most con- 
spicuous figure in the House of Commons, conveyed a 
public compliment which more than bears out the remark a Compliment 
which he passed to Keppel. “If the honourable gentle- from Stanley, 
man,” said Stanley, “will permit me to make the observa- 
tion, I beg to say that I never listened with greater pleasure to any speech 
than I did to the speech of the honourable member for Newark, who 
then addressed the House, I believe, for the first time ; and who brought 
forward his case and argued it with a temper, an ability, and a fairness 

♦ “Fifty Yeaara of My Life,” vol. ii., p. 909. 

L 
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which may well be cited as a good model to many older members of this 
House, and which hold out to this House and to the country grounds of 
confident expectation that, whatever cause sliall have the good fortune 
of his advocacy, Avill derive from it great sux)port.” Indeed the speech, 
though not technically a maiden speech, was obviously regarded by the 
Parliamentarians of the time as the prelude to a great Parliamentary 
career. So much is proved— if further proof wore needed— by the follow- 
ing letter from King William IV. to Lord Althoi*p, which, as Sir Denis 
Le Marchant i*emarks, is a pleasing testimony to the justice which the 
Whig leader was always ready to show to a political opponent: — 

“ Windsor Castle. 

“ June 4th, 1833. 

** Tlie King has received Viscount Althorp’s letter of yesterday, from which his Majesty 
has learnt, with much satisfaction, that Mr. Stanley's first resolution on the West India 
question has been carried unanimously. He rejoices that a young member has come 
forward in so promising a manner, as Viscount Althorp states Mr. W. E. Gladstone to 
have done.” 

Mr. Gladstone might well be satisfied with the results of his efforts. 
He had not in fact -done anything to iirevent the solution of the problem. 

Ho had defended the planters, but he had not defended 
The General Effect slavery. He had done all that ingenuity could do to re- 
of the Speech. serious charges which had been brought against 

his father concerning the management of the Vreed-eu- 
Hoop estate. The remainder of his criticisms were not serious, and were 
mainly directed towards improving the terms of settlement in favour of 
the planters. The Emancipation Bill was finally passed in August, to the 
surprise of many old Parliamentary hands. It was a good omen for the 
Whigs. And, indeed, they we^e destined to pass two more measures 
unrivalled in the legislation of the century, if we look to the moral and 
material benefits which they have conferred upon the nation. But Mr. 
Gladstone was still blind to the corruption of the crumbling institutions 
which he had been elected to maintain. The temper which prevailed 
in the political circles in which he was now moving was similar to that 
which had prevailed in the academical cii’cles that he had left. The 
growth of freedom was regarded with jealousy and fear. Hence it was 
deemed necessary to.i avert the chastisement of political and municipal 
corruption in order to prevent and obstruct the introduction of demo- 
cratic license. Popular control was the bugbear of the classes which 
had been accustomed to the privileges of irresponsible government. There 
was “no feeling of security”; even the agreeable Greville was beginning 
to feel uneasy about his snug little sinecure at the Privy Council. 

On the 4th of July, 1833, Mr. Gladstone vainly attempted to induce the 
House to reject a Whig motion for the appointment of a select committee 
to continue the inquiry into the cases of electoral corrup- 
Eleetoral Corrup- ^ion at Liverpool. Both he and his brother Thomas had 
tton : a Defence been stung by O’ConneU’s allusions to “the bribing cycle 

QfUTerpool. jyjj. Canning.” Mr. Gladstone’s case was not a very 
strong one. Liverpool, he argued, was under disadvantages 
owing to the notoriety of the election of 1830, which prevented the present 
charges from being impartially considered. , “ There is no doubt tha|r the 
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proceedings of that election wore sufficient to ensure for the town of 
Liverpool an immortality of disgrace/’ But this was due to an “accidental 
combination of circumstances.” Normally there was nothing in Liverpool 
which need make the political conscience uneasy. “Previously to 
that election, the freemen of the town of Liverj^ool, who were for the 
most part composed of the working classes, had been accustomed to vote, 
not under the influence of bribery, but in conformity very commonly with 
the examine of their masters. I admit that these elections may have 
been carried on in a manner which is exceedingly to be deprecated in 
many respects ; I admit that there may have been a considei able degree 
of treating ; and it is possible, for aught I know, that there may have 
been more or less payment of wages; but as to direct bribery, I am con- 
fident, from all I can learn, it had not prevailed extensively or system- 
atically, that it was not the moving spring of electioneering transactions.” 
After these largo admissions it is difficult to read the peroration without 
a smile 


“I implore the House of Commons, in the name of principle, in the name of equity, in 
the name of common sense, to refuse the prolongation of this enquiry; to refuse to 
immolate, on such insufficient pretexts, the rights of these poor freemen ; not imper- 
ceptibly to be led into the decision of a general principle under cover of a particular case ; 
and not to offer so poor a tribute to the hunger of the Genius of Reform.” 


It is not surprising that O’Connell fastened upon this soeech with 
avidity 

“It was with pleasure I witnessed the talent displayed by the honourable member 
for Newark. Everybody who heard him must have felt delighted at 
the exhibition of the powers of his vigorous and cultivated mind ; but 
especially was I delighted, not at his ingenuity, but his ingenuousness 
— for his statement would have removed any doubt I could have 
entertained as to the corruption which has prevailed at the Liverpool elections in which 
the freemen have been concerned.” 


O’Connell’s Reply. 


Later on he followed Mr. Gladstone into the case of “the poor free- 
men ” 

“The statement of the honourable member for Newark is that up to 1830 they had no 
will of their own, but followed some bellwether whom they chose as a guide. They got 
a will of their own, however, in 1830. For the first time they attain a legal age. And 
what do we find? WJiy, the very perfection of iniquity. It is said nemo repente fuit 
iurpissimtis ; but these freemen, innocent as sucking doves up to 1830, suddenly became 
so bad as to form for themselves, as the honourable member has called it, an ‘ immortality 
of disgrace.’ At one moment we find them naked innocents, crawling helplessly into 
elective life; and at the next in the performance of such vigorous iniquity as to earn for 
themselves in a single fortnight ‘ an immortality of disgrace.’ ” 

This was not the last time that the young member for Newark 
suffered for the debating services which (by the admission of his ablest 
opponents) he rendered to the Tory party. Nothing could have been much 
more unfortunate, from any point of view, than their endeavours to veil 
and protect the abuses of the Irish Church Establishment. Unhappily 
Mr. Gladstone was entrapped, along with many other 
enthusiastic young Churchmen, into a completely false The Irish Church, 
position, from which he had to extricate himself as best 
he could when he came to realise the tiue state of things. “ On the 
night of July 8th, when the Irish Temporalities Bill was finally passed 
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by a majority of 180, Mr. Gladstone found himself as a zealous Anglican 
supporter of the State Establishment in a difficult position ; and his 
speech as usual reflected his difficulty—his fear of voting for a measure 
which mitigated a few notorious abuses lest it should be interpreted 
as acquiescence in some more radical change.” “I am not disposed,” he 
began, “to shelter myself under the ignoble protection of silence on this 
occasion, and to have it supposed that I am willing to defend the Church 
by my vote and not by my voice.” But he spoke with so uncertain a 
voice, that a controversy arose afterwards as to the side on which he 
was voting, a certain Colonel Evans who followed assuming that the 
member for Newark “votes for the Bill because it will strengthen the 
Church in Ireland.” “No I No I against it I” exclaimed Mr. Thomas Glad- 
stone. “I did not hear the whole of the honourable member’s speech,’ 
replied Colonel Evans, “but I understood him to advocate the Bill 
because it would strengthen the Irish Church ; and I was about to 
observe that that is my reason for voting against it.” 

At the end of his speech Mr. Gladstone’s opposition certainly seemed 
to have been conciliated: — “All I can do, therefore,” he said, “is to 
earnestly hope that it will produce the effect intended by its framers, 
namely, that of strengthening and extending the Irish Church ; and I am 
willing to acknowledge, for my part, that I do not think it conceived in 
a spoliating spirit. I am not surprised, therefore, that the Bill has dis- 
appointed the expectations of some persons ; but the provisions which cause 
disappointment to them disarm my hostility.” In the earlier part of his 
speech, however, he had produced a somewhat sophistical 
Bpeclal Pleading, argument in favour of allowing a Church, however 
lethargic and corrupt, to retain its wealth and its State 
maintenance, by a reference to the want of missionary zeal on the part 
of the Protestant Church of the Vaudois Valley, and by putting into 
the mouths of his opponents a proposition as absurd as that which 
connected the increase of sugar production with the decrease of human 
life : — 

** I do not think that those who couple the wealth and inactivity of the Church in 
Ireland have made out their case. True it is that the Church in Ireland has done little 
for the cause of Protestantism— true it is that she has slumbered for a long series of 
years ; but I ask, is the Irish Church the only ecclesiastical establishment that has slumbered 
almost ever since the Keformation? Are we to suppose that if the Church of Ireland 
were poor, it would necessarily be zealous and active? I think that this would not be 
the case ; the history of the world and its present condition prove that wealth is not 
the only cause that produces selilshness in an ecclesiastical community. Let those who 
think that primitive apostolic poverty is necessary to stimulate the zeal and activity of 
a church look at what has taken place in the Valley of the Vaudois. The people there 
maintain the pure principles for which their ancestors fought and bled, but is it found 
that their activity, as a church, is in proportion to their want of worldly means? Certainly 
not. Indeed there is every reason to believe that the Protestant Church in the Vaudois 
would not have been able to maintain Itself had it not been for the pecuniary assistance 
which it obtained from this country.” 

Mr. Gladstone soon passed to a more serious development of Ms case 
for the maintenance of the Irish Church as a State institution with all 
its temporalities and endowments 

“If we wish to discover the cause of the selfishness of the Irish Church, we must inquire 
how It is that the sublime impulse which was communicated to the human mind in the 
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sixteenth centniy, slumbered occasionally durinp? the seventeenth, and was converted 
into torpor in the eighteenth century. I maintain, however, that since the Union, the 
Irish Church has done all for the advancement of true religion that human agency could 
effect. I think no one can deny that in a country situated like Ireland, it must be of 
immense importance to have scattered over the face of the kingdom a body of men 
who are gentlemen by education and Christians by profession. I am of opinion that 
the Irish Church, even as it now stands, is a strong link of connection between Ireland 
and this country. I do not, however, defend the Irish Church on the ground of these 
uses alone, for I do not hesitate to say that I consider that Establishment to be essentially 
sacred in its nature. It will be a desecration of the Church to divert the revenues destined 
for the advancement of religion to political uses. I, as a Protestant, am bound to recollect 
that our forefathers had weighty cause for seceding from the Church of Borne ; and I need 
offer no apology to the Roman Catholic members of this assembly for expressing a desire 
that the most ample means may be afforded for spreading the Protestant faith— I mean, by 
the exposition and discussion of its doctrines : and then, let God defend the right. It is 
because I desire to see the true faith extended for the benefit of those who oppose it that 
I object to anything which, in the remotest degree, is calculated to injure the Church 
Establishment in Ireland. It is because I conceive that the Bill, along with much valuable 
matter, contains some most objectionable principles, that I feel myself constrained to 
reject it.” | 

Holding these opinions, Mr. Gladstone could not consent to surrender 
“ the necessary principle that the nation should be taxed for the support 
of a national Church,” nor even consent to a reduction in the number of 
bishops, because he looked forward ^‘to the prospective expansion of the 
Church ; ” and, having reduced the bishops, “ it will be difficult for us to 
get them replaced.” It is impossible not to admire the candour and the 
♦audacity with which the young member for Newark laid down the pro- 
positions which were afterwards in a more elaborate form to be delivered 
into the hand of the Edinburgh reviewer. But what would he have said 
to the story which Duncannon narrated to Greville a couple of weeks 
after this debate? — 

“He (Duncannon) talked much of the Irish Church, and of the abominations that had 
been going on even under his own eyes. One case he mentions of a man who holds a 
living of £1,000 a year close to Bessborough, whom he knows. There is no house, no* 
church, and there are no Protestants in the parish. 

“He went there to be inducted, and dined with Duncannon at Bessborough the day 
after. 

“Duncannon asked him how he managed the necessary form, and he said he had 
been obliged to borrow the clerk and three Protestants from a neighbouring parish, and 
had read the morning and evening service to them within the ruined walls of the old 
Abbey, and they signed a certificate that he had complied with the forms prescribed by 
law ; he added that people would no longer endure such things, that no existing interests 
were to be touched, and that if remedial measures were still opposed, the whole fabric 
would be pulled down. He was still persuaded that the Opposition (in the House of Lords) 
meant to throw out the Bill.” * 

The death of Arthur Hallam in September of this year (1833) was the first 
of the deep personal losses which feU all the more heavily upon Mr. Glad- 
stone because of close friendships outside his own family 
Death of Arthur circle he had but few. It was Mr. Gladstone whom Henry 

Hallam, 1883. Hallam, the father, describes as “one of Arthur’s earliest 
' and most distinguished friends,” and Mr. Gladstone who 

wrote in the Preface to the “Remains of Arthur Henry Hallam” : “It was 
my happiness to live at Eton in habits of close intimacy with him; and 

♦ The OreviUe Memoirs (1st Series), voL lii., pp. 9-10, 
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the sentiments of affection wliich that intimacy i)roducod were of a kind 
never to bo effaced. Painfully niiiidfiil as T am of the privilejj^es, which I 
then so largely enjoyed, of tlie elevating 
effects derived from intercourse Avith a 
spirit such as his, of the rapid and con- 
tinued expansion of all his ])OAvers, of his 
rare and, so far as 1 have seen, unpa- 
ralleled cndoAvments, and of his deep 
enthusiastic affections, both religious and 
human, I liaise taken ui)ou me thus to 
render my feeble testiinon 3 " to a memory 
Avhich Avill ever be dear to my lieart.” 

Mr. Gladstone never forgot the friend 
of his youth. In the January of 1898 
his “Pei'sonal Recollections of Arthur 
Hallam” appeared in the Press. 

Plarly in 1831 an academu*al crisis arose 
in Oxford OAving to a dispute as to the 
I>ropcr successor to Lord GreuAdlle, CJian- 
cellor of the University, Avho died 
toAvards the end of the year The 

names of the Archbishop of Uanterbury 
and of Sir Robert l*eel found faA'our 
AAith a feAA". Rut the Duke of Welling- 
ton, AA’ho Avas AAndely I'CA’ei'ed for his memohial taulkt to akthvu hallam ' 
desire to saA^e the country from th(‘ con- clevedox church. 

seqiteiices of intelligent administration, 

was naturally regardcMl (in spite of the circumstance' that he had been 
at no UniAau'sity himself) as the ideal Chancellor by the majority of tlie 
electors. Gladstone and some others (says Roundell Palmer), 

‘‘either because they Avere attached to the memory of 
Canning, or giAung too much credit to reports Avhich re- 18C4.^ ’ 

fleeted upon the Duke's priA ate character, AA cre veiiemeutly 
opposed to liim.” Indeed, Mr. (dadstone seems to liaA^e expresse<l his 
opinion in sufficiently strong language, “Avith a degi*ee of vigour not 
altogether consistent Avith a. tmnpei’ato and equable judgment.” The 
insinuation may be negh'cted, as it belongs to the Home Rule period. 
But there is also a contemporaiy letter: “Gladstone is here, and com- 
plains bitterly of the Avholc proceeding. He thinks that the election 
will disgrace Oxford, as the stronghold of religion and tlie Church, in 
the eyes both of the ^iresent age and of posterity.” Oxford agi'eed 
almost unanimously to “disgrace” itself in February, 1834. But on 
the occasion of his installation the Duke, to the amazement of Chi'istie, 
a young Oriel FelloAV, only made one false quantity in his Latin speech. 
Christie, who knew more of Latinity than of the language of the Court, 
seems to have been equally surjirised at the Duke of Cumberland for 
“swearing incessantly the Avhole eA'Cning.” Probably Mr. Gladstone’s 
objection AVas in part scholarly, in part ecclesiastical. A movement was 
being set on foot for abolishing the rule Avhich required undergraduates 
on their matriculation to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and strong 
Anglicans entertained doubts as to the religiosity and theological 
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capacity of the liciro of *Waterloo. And these doubts were justified, for, 
•as -Frederic Rogers (Lord Blackford) informs his sister in the autumn 
of the following year, “the Duke of Wellington and our Parliamen^ry 
friends have written down to the Heads of Houses to say that they find 
great difficulty in defending our present position with regard to our 
imposition of the Articles at Entrance. True enough for them. I should 
think they would be about as much at home in defending the doctrine of 
Justification or the Articles themselves.” However, with the help cn 
Convocation and the House of Lords the test, product of bigotry and 
manufacturer of hypocrisy, emblem of religion and engine of agnosticism, 
was continued for many years longer. 

The following extract from the Christ Church Buttery Book explains 
the interest Mr. Gladstone continued to take in the 
Qualiiying for the government of the University ; for it shows that he 

M.A. Degree. the Lent and part of the Summer Term of 1834 in Christ 
Church, the degree of Master of Arts at that time 
involving a residential as well as a pecuniary qualification : 


ME. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Entered at Christ Churchy Lent Term. ... 


1828 


Easter and Act* Term ... 

... ... 


»> 

— 

Michaelmas „ 

... ... 



Kept. 

Lent ,, ... 



1829 

Kept. 

Easter and Act ,, 

... ••• 



Kept. 

Michaelmas ,, 

... ,,, 

... 

»> 

Kept. 

Lent ,, 

... ... 


1830 

Kept. 

Easter and Act „ 

... ... 



Kept. 

Michaelmas ,, 

... ... 


»» 

Kept. 

Lent ... 

*•» ••• 

... 

1831 

Kept. 

Easter and Act ,, 

... ... 

... 


Kept. 

Michaelmas „ 

... ... 

... 

»» 

Kept 

Lent 

... 

... 

1832 

Kept. 

Proceeded to Degree of B.A., 

Lent Term 


1832 

— 

Lent Term 

... 


1834 

Kept. 

Proceeded to Degree of M.A., 

Act Term 

... 

1834 



A year of a Reformed Parliament had dispelled most of the fears with 
which moderate and mediocre politicians had regarded the first triumph 
of representative principles. But in dispelling fears it had 
The Effects of disappointed hopes ; and the Grey Government was already 
Roform beginning to totter, harassed by the House of Lords, 
which generally mauled or threw out its best measures, 
embarrassed by the support of the Tories whenever it was tempted to 
make a false step, and unable to rely upon the consistent support of its 
nominal followers, who constituted an enormous but undisciplined majority. 

Nevertheless, some excellent work had been accomplished, for the 
House was losing its old dilettante character. Keen observers noticed the 
increasing sensitiveness of members to public opinion, and especially 
to the opinion of their constituents. About this time voting lists began 
to be published for the first time, and a member of Parliament found 
• ^‘Acfc term ” = the Term preparatory to receiving an M.A. Degree. 
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that he had to reflect before he gratified a private whim at the expense 
of principles which he had publicly professed. In short~to the horror 
of polite society *~-a member of Parliament was becoming, in some 
small and limited sense, a delegate of the people. In no sphere was this 
increasing sense of responsibility felt more rapidly or beneficially than 
in the improvement of the tone adopted by the House towards all kinds 
of corruption, whether in ecclesiastical establishments, public depart- 
ments, official sinecures, or Parliamentary elections. Long afterwards Mr. 
Gladstone looked back to this period wdth admiration and regret “as 
the period of the most honest, upright, and thrifty Administration ever 
known in England.” t 

A biographer who was unwilling to admit that Mr. Gladstone ever 
made a mistake would pass lightly over the various stages of the Liver- 
pool Freemen Bill, and of the controversy Avdiich preceded 

C?rr?ption'^at with which he endeavoured to defend the 

Llv^pool. political purity of his native town arose, no doubt, from 
two causes. In the first place, he was quick to resent 
any imputation against Canning, who had l)een so long one of the members 
for Liverpool ; secondly, the inquiry could not have been palatable to 
his father. Thus filial piety and political loyalty combined to lead 
liim into the long-sustained and chivalrous, but Quixotic and absurdly 
impossible, task of whitewashing facts by theories, and of clearing 
away charges which even his own leaders admitted to be well-founded 
in the main by what wore, after all, little more than rhetorical 
assertions. 

On March 12th, 1834, Routch, member for Knarcsborough— and members 
for Knaresborough might well be regarded as expert witnesses in these 
matters— made a remarkable statement : “As long as I can remember 
Liverpool, there never has been • an election at which its walls have 
not been covered with placards stating the prices that would be given 
by every candidate for votes; and every low fellow you met in the 
street was willing to tell you the price for which he would sell his 
vote. The man who cleaned your shoes would say, ‘I have a vote, 
sir, but I shall not give it to-day, because I expect a better i)rice for it 
to-morrow.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone followed at once ; spoke of the necessity for adhering 
with rigour and impartiality to the judicial rules of evidence, solemnly 
called upon Mr. Routch to mention the occasions on which he saw those 
placards, and finally warmed to his work under the stimulating influence 
of an ironical interruption. “I have nothing,” he declared, “but tra- 
ditionary evidence to guide my judgment: I therefore speak under this 
reseiwation ; but my firm conviction is that there was no bribery in 
Liverpool prior to the year 1830, as far as regarded the election of 

♦ “Sir John Beckett is just gone to stand for Leeds; and certainly the catechism to 
which he was there forced to submit is very ominous. A seat in the House of Commons 
will cease to be an object of ambition to honourable and independent men, if it can only 
be obtained by cringing and servility to the rabble of great towns, and 'when it shall be 
established that the member is to be a slave bound hand and foot by pledges and 
responsible for every vote he gives to masters who are equally tyrannical and unreason* 
able.**— The Greville Memoirs (1st Series), voi. iii., p. 64. 

t Hansard, May 27th, 1869. 
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members to serve in Parliament.’* There being sarcastic cries of “Hear, 
hear ! ” he continued ; — 

“Now, Sir, let me ask, is that sneer becoming? Let gentlemen have the goodnesa 
to hear my sentence to tlie end : I paused only that I might measure the terms of 
my assertion as well as time would allow. 1 allege then, Sir, my conviction that there 
was no bribery in Tiiverpool at any Parliamentary election previous to 1H;10 which 
would at all justify the wide and sweeping phrases of this preamble. 1 know indeed 
that some of those who were the partisans of the present Lord Chancellor [Brougham) 
when he w^as a candidate for the representation of Liverpool, have voluntarily come 
forward to say that they gave bribes, and that they were atict'ssory to the giving of bribes 
by others upon that occasion ; but as far as regards the purity of Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Huskisson, I believe there was no bribery.” 



CJNKABSWG. 

{From a Vrint iiubUshcd ui Jb’32 ) 


Mr. Gladstone admitted that “two offices of the customs-house were 
bargained for and sold,” and that there was a presentment of the Grand 
Jury in 1827 ; but “ let any gentleman consider the amount and extent of 
these two sales for two such offices, and he will see that when we com- 
pare, them with the extent of a constituency of 4,000 or 5,000, they cannot 
be taken as substantiating in any degree the allegations of gross, 
notorious, and universal bribery.” 

On March 19th, when the Bill was finally carried by a majority of 
two to one, Mr. Gladstone reasserted “ hi the most positive terms ” his 
belief “that the party which returned Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson 
for twelve years free of all expense never received or expended a 
single shilling for the purposes of bribery.” In the election of 1830, 
when a certain Mr. Bolton came forward “in a most liberal manner 
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with £10,000, it was act of compassion”; to which Colonel 'JV'illiams, 
who had been singled out for his “ random assertions ” by the member 
for Newark, replied with the rather pertinent question: “What became 
of the £10,000 which this compassionate gentleman subscribed after the 
election of 1830? and further, what became of the £50,000 which was 
subscribed before the last election ? ” Strange to say, this particular 
superstition of Mr. Gladstone’s always remained with him ; for Liverpool 
bribery was still liberality in the year 1802 

**In those days Liverpool election contests were, happily, much rarer than they are 
now ; but when they did come they were very costly. The contest of 1812 in Liverpool 
was a very costly contest. My father had taken, I think, a leading share in bringing 
down to the town as candidate Mr. Canning, for whom he had a profound—I might 
almost say, semi-idolatrous— veneration, on which I myself was brought up, and which I 
have by no means in all respects abandoned. My father had the responsible office of 
treasurer of the election committee. The contest lasted, I think, twelve or fourteen days. 

I forget what the extreme limit of those times was, but whatever the extreme limit was, 
it was reached. It is not surprising that under those circumstances the funds provided 
for the election, after a certain number of days, began to show symptoms of approaching 
exhaustion. This naturally struck the mind of my father, and the measure that he 
adopted was a very simple one. He sent round a circular to the same set of gentlemen 
who had subscribed for the election before. They all of them answered to the call, and 
they sent in second subscriptions, which were so liberal that at the close of the contest 
he returned to them sixty per cent, of the money. I think I have proved my case as 
to the pecuniary liberality of the men of Liverpool of that day; and I will go so far as 
to say that in this respect of giving freely of their money for means which they judged 
to be worthy and good, the people of Liverpool at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century set a good and noble example to the people of Liverpool at the end of it.” * 

There still remains in this speech of March 19th, 1834, one highly 
characteristic passage with a most subtle defence of the bribery which ad- 
mittedly occurred in the election of 1830 : “ Now if there was a case in which, 
though the guilt was great, the publication of that guilt so far as the 
poor were concerned was great also, it was the election for Liverpool in 
1830. It cannot be supposed that men of the class of the Liverpool freemen 
ever entertain a very high abstract notion of the political franchise. Now 
in the election of 1830, the contest was between candidates whose political 
convictions were completely identihed. Now, in what consists the heinous- 
iiess of bribery? It is in the barter of conviction for money, that con- 
viction being assumed to be founded on a deliberate preference of one 
among several codes of principles professed by the several candidates. 
Now, here conviction was not sold; for there was no conviction to sell. 
The two candidates were alike in opinion. Can we wonder then, if in 
the, absence of the legitimate motive of preference men suffered their in- 
difference to be influenced by the offer of money?” 

In another and better strain Mr, Gladstone urged that the rich man— 
the briber— rather than the poor bribee should be punished : “ Why should 
jo\\ let the bribers and those who profit most by the guilt, and who in 
my mind are chargeable with by far the greater share of it, escape setot 
free?” Here, Mr. Gladstone was in advance of the Whigs. Wason replied: 
“The honourable gentleman the member for Newark says that you 
otight to punish the briber, but 1 have never been of that opinion.” 

, • Speech of Mr. Gladstone at Liverpool, December Srd, 1802. ^ 




^nERPOOL IN 1836. 
the Painting hv S. Walters,) 
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Ireland was the chief embarrassment of the Government, and at the 
end of May differences which had long existed in the Cabinet came to 
a head. Stanley, w ho believed in resolute government and the support of 
ecclesiastical abuses, seceded ; and with him Sir James Graham and the 
Earl of Ripon. At the beginning of July A1 thorp, differing from Grey 
as to the renewal of a Coercion Act for Ireland, withdrew from the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. The Grey Ministry at once 
The Melbourne collapsed. Tlio King sent for Lord Melbourne, and the first 

aovemment, 1834. Melbourne Ministry was easily constituted, with Palmerston 
as Foreign Secretary and Althorp as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons. 

On July 28th, 1834, the Universities Admission Bill came up for a third 
reading ; and Mr. Gladstone, premising that he had no intention of tres- 
passing at any length upon the iiatienco of the House, 
nniverslty Tests, opened the debate in a speech which extends to more 
than six columns in the Mirror of Parliament, and would 
cover nearly three of a modern daily newspaper. Mr. Gladstone held 
almost into middle life that certain civil rights should be withhold 
from those who did not profess the Christian faith. But in 1834 he Avas 
far from having parsed the narrower barriers of Anglican intolerance. 
Trained in the newly found Anglicanism of a Lowland Scotsman, he 
had gone blindfold through the University. He had not noticed the 
hypocrisy of compulsory chapels, and had not felt the horror expressed 
by Lord Palmerston of “young men going from prayer to wine and 
from wine to prayer.” He Avas impressed by the affected independence 
of ninety-eight bigoted tutors who talked of resignation if tests were 
abolished. “The honourable gentleman,” said Lord Palmerston, who 
followed a little later, “has argued that this Bill Avould be an in- 
stance of persecution, by compelling men who think that it is contrary 
to their religion to admit Dissenters to the Universities so to admit them. 
That argument is founded, undoubtedly, upon truth, but it is founded 
upon a painful truth, Avith respect to the constitution of human nature, 
because it is certainly true that there is nothing Avhich mankind resists 
more stubbornly than any attempt to compel them to cease from acts 
of intolerance. In that respect it will be persecution, but it will be a 
sort of persecution which I am not afraid to join in, and which I would 
gladly concur in inflicting 'upon some of the Professors at Oxford.” 

The case of the supporters of the measure was absolutely convincing. 
^*Only see,” cried Palmerston, “the inconsistency to which these honour- 
able gentlemen (the opponents of the Bill) are reduced I They admit 
Dissenters to sit with us in this House, and to discharge the highest 
functions of legislation; they admit them, together with the members 
of the Church of England, to perform every duty, civil and political, 
which can be performed in every class and relation of life, and yet 
they say that Dissenters shall not be admitted in common with the 
members of the Church of England to those institutions of the country 
where the best education can be afforded.” Mr, Gladstone’s only reply 
was that the Universities were not national institutions, except in so 
far as they were connected with the national Church, and were to 
be regarded as preparatory seminaries for that Church. He hoj^d' 
that the colleges would never be thrown open 'to non-Anglicans, whether 
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Christians or not. The House of Commons passed the Bill by a majority 
of 154: votes to 75. But there were no Dissenters in the House of Lords, 
and that Chamber threw it out by 187 votes to 85. In the following 
spring Mr. Gladstone’s views are more fully disclosed in some letters to 
Pusey in reference to a proposal by University Liberals that a declara- 
tion of general uniformity should be substituted for subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. He would be inclined to vote against the altera- 
tion, but not on quite the same grounds as Pusey : — “ So far as regards 
evil or danger to be apprehended from the contact of the Dissenters, I 
fear that if we are to wait until the whole body of Churchmen is in such 
a state that all will be individually as well as ■collectively secure against 
labefaction, the prospect of relaxing the entrance will be indefinitely 
removed.” 

But the reasons for “ relaxing the entrance ” which at this time 
appealed to Mr. Gladstone were anything but liberal. The University 
was to be a sort of decoy-duck for converting youthful Dissenters. 
“ The first sine qud non with me would be, that the University 
should not be vexed by the interposition of Parliament. This upon 
every ground, and not acting peculiarly as a member of the University. 
Next to this (in importance, however, first), and acting in this cha- 
racter, the most essential object seems to be the maintenance of a Church 
of England education, and not only its maintenance as at present, but 
its consummation and perfection in your system. This being secured — 
fully and certainly secured, by whatever measures and whatever degree 
of exclusiveness may be necessary to give this guarantee — it would give 
me pleasure to see Dissenters avail themselves, permissively, but to the 
utmost practicable extent, of our Church education, and therefore to 
see removed, if it be the pleasure of the University, and especially of 
its resident members, any subscription at entrance which is likely to 
form an absolute and insuperable bar to their becoming students in the 
University, at a period of life when they are probably little prejudiced 
in favour of Dissent, and therefore hopeful for the Church, but yet, 
upon the other hand, not prepared to make an absolute renunciation of 
it [Dissent] by a formal subscription.”* 

Those were hardly the times for 

* “ A friendly Whig to chant a Tory’s praise.” 

But George Fox, who, though a Whig and a poetaster, was a Fellow 
of New College, wrote about this time in prophetic verse 

“ Perchance ere long to shine in senates first, 

If manhood echo what his youth rehears’d, 

Soon Gladstone’s brows will bloom with gi’cener bays 
Than twine the chaplet of a minstrel’s lays, 

Nor heed, while poring o’er each graven line. 

The far faint music of a lute like mine,” 

On the 16th of October, 1834, the old Houses of Parliament were 
destroyed by fire, the result of the over-heating of a flue; and for 
some years afterwards the legislators of Great Britain were housed in 
temporary buildings. 

* Cf. Liddon’s Pusey, voL i., pp. 298, 294. 
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It was not long before the decease of a peer and the derangement 
of a king brought Mr. Gladstone into office. “ Yesterday morning,” 
wrote Grevilh^ on November lOtli, 1834, “ the town was elec- 
ThB Mlnistiry trified by the nows that Melbourne’s Government was at 
Dlsxniased, 1834, ^n end. Nobody had the sliglitest suspicion of such an 
impending catastroidie ; tlie members themselves reposed 
in perfect security, I never saw astonishment so great on every side ; 
nobody pretended to have prophesied oi* exjjected such an event.” The 
story of this last exercise of the Royal prerogative— or, at least, the 






/ 


(From the rairUing hy Sir George Ilayter,) 


last overt defiance of the House of Commons by the Crown — is well 
known ; how the elevation of Althorp to the Upper House left the 
leadership of the House of Commons vacant ; how Melbourne visited 
the King at Brighton, and told him that Lord John Russell must be 
tried and that the Cabinet must be strengthened by the infusion of a 
Radical element, as a concession to the principles of Reform ; how the 
King, in a fit of alarm, possibly from a mere petulant desire for novelty, 
announced that he had no longer any confidence in the stability of the 
Ministry, and promptly wrote to the Duke of Wellington. The situation 
was made irresistibly comic by the conduct of Brougham, whose jour- 
nalistic instinct completely overran an already depleted st(^k of Cabinet 
loyalty, and so finally demoiiistrated his unfitness for a position of trust* 
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Arrived in London, Melbourne determined to say nothing that night, 
but to summon a Cabinet next day ; but as Brougham happened to call 
on his way from Holland House, Melbourne told him in strict confi- 
dence. Brougham had no sooner left than he sent the news to the 
Times office, so that all the Ministers discovered the fact of their 
dismissal in their morning paper. They had been discarded in the 



•‘receiving the fatal news.’* 

(Lord Melbourne rushes into the Cabinet Room exclaiming, “ We are all out !~regularly kicked out ! ’*) 
^Fi'om the Cartoon hy “//. B.” {John Doyle). 


most X30sitive, summary, and peremptory manner ; in the plenitude of 
their fancied strength they had been “ unceremoniously kicked out.” * 
The Duke of Wellington iiromised to carry on the government pro- 
visionally until Peel, who was travelling in Italy, could be reached and 
brought back. Meanwhile the offices of state, great and small, could 
not be filled up, and London was soon jiacked with place-hunters. 
That “ lively season,” the winter of 1834, has been inimitably described 
by Disraeli in “Coningsby” : — 

Everybody who had been in office, and everybody who wished to be in office ; every- 
body who had ever had anything, and everybody who ever expected to have anything, 
were alike visible. All of course by mere accident; one might meet the same men 
regularly every day for a month, who were only ‘passing though town.* 

4 ' 

* The Grevllle Memoirs <lst Series), Vol. iii., p. 163. 

M 
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“ Now was the time for men to come forward who had never despaired of their country. 
True, they had voted for the Reform Bill, but that was to prevent a revolution. And 
now they were quite ready to vote against the Reform Bill, but this was to prevent a 
dissolution. These are the true patriots, whose confidence in the good sense of their 
countrymen and in their own selfishness is about equal. In the meantime, the hundred 
and forty threw a grim glance on the numerous waiters on Providence, and amiable 
trfmrners, who affectionately enquired every day when news might be expected of Sir 
Robert. Though too weak to form a Government, and having contributed in no wise 
by their exertions to the fall of the late Ministry, the cohort of Parliamentary Tories 
felt all the alarm of men who have accidentally stumbled on some treasure-trove, at 
the suspicious sympathy of new allies.” 

But what sort of a Government was it to be? There was no one to 
answer. “They tried the Duke; but nothing could be pumped out of 
him. All tliat he knew, which he told in his curt, husky manner, was 
that he had to carry on the King’s government. It was impossible for 
aspirants to offiicie to show their zeal by speech-making ; for they did 
not know whether to denounce the Reform Act or to praise it ; whether 
the Church was to be remodelled or only admonished ; whether Ireland 
was to be coiiquorod or conciliated.” Peel arrived at last on December 
9th, and proceeded to construct liis Go\'crnment. There 
Peel’s Admlnia. was a large variety of claimants for the smaller posts, 
traiion, 1834. /‘The young Tory,” to quote again from Disraeli, “who 
had contrived to keeji his scat in a Government where 
he had done nothing, but who thought an Under-Secretaryship was now 
secure, jiarticularly as he was the sou of a noble lord who had also 
in a public capacity^’ plundered and blundered in the good old time. 
The true political adventurer, who with a dull desperation had stuck 
at nothing, had never neglected a Treasury note, liad been iDresent at 
every division, never spoke when he was asked to be silent, and was 
always ready on any subject when they wanted him to open his mouth 
— who had treated his leaders with sei’vility even behind their backs, 
and was happy for the day if a future Secretary of the Treasury bowed to 
him; wlio had not only diseoiuitenanced discontent in the party, but had 
regularly reported in strict confidence every instance of insubordination 
which came to liis knowledge — might there, too, bo detected tinder all 
thevagqnies of the crisis; just beginning to feel the dread misgivings 
whether being a slave or a sneak were sufficient qualifications for office, 
without family or coiincctioii. Poor fellow I half the industry he had 
•wasted on his cheerless craft might have made his fortune in some 
decent trade! In dazzling contrast with these throes of low ambition 
were some brilliant personages who had just scampered up from Melton, 
thinking it probable that Sir Robert might u ant some moral lords of 
‘ the bedchamber,” 

Mr. Gladstone had been a Caimingite, and even now he had far more 
sympathy with the rigid political and religious views of High Tories 
like Sir Robert Inglis and the Duke of Newcastle than 
Wr. with the constitutional opportunism of Peel and the 

selected lor belated strategy of the Duke of Wellington. But Peel' 
saw in him a man of talent and industry whose father 
was wealthy and had great political influence in a moat 
^ important constituency. High moral character was likewise a recom- 

mendation; for Peel, in a letter to Ashlo 3 % afterwards Lord Shaftesbuiy, 
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says: “My object is to win the confidence of the country by my 
appointments ; it is to persons of your character that I loo’c.” In any case 
Mr. Gladstone had already shown himself too brilliant and effective 
a debater to be overlooked by a Tory Premier. Accordingly his 
name appeared along with that of Lord Lincoln in the list of the 
Junior Lords of the Treasury. On December 24:th he issued his address 
to the electors of Newark, in which he necessarily followed the lines 
laid down by Sir Robert Peel’s Tam^vorth manifesto.* His chief had 
accepted the Reform Act as a final settlement, thus dashing the hopes 
of the extreme High Tories, who had hoped for a reactionary policy. 
Mr. Gladstone gilds the pill as best he can for his patrons and sup- 
porters : — 

“ Gentlemen, 

“Having accepted the office of a Lord of the Treasury, I iiave hereby ceased to be your 
actual Representative; but I at once announce to you my intention of soliciting a 
renewal of your confidence when the opportunity of exercising your 
franchise shall arrive. Election 

“During the two Sessions of the present Parliament my first desire Address, 
has been to see the Institutions of the Country ]Dreserved, whatever 
the hands in which their custody might be entrusted; and tliis desire has regulated my 
votes. 

“But the position of parties since the last General Election has in my view essentially 
changed. We had then a Government, of which it must bo allowed that it had been 
pledged to maintain the existing Constitution of England—to afford fair support to the 
depressed interests of Agriculture— and, especially, to preserve the property of the 
Church— property whose application to the purposes of religion, important to all classes, 
is peculiarly essential to the well being of those not blessed by opulence. 

“ The late Government assumed, through a series of changes, a very different character ; 
the most respected and most efficient supporters of the Reform Bill successively separated 
themselves from it; on one occasion by a refusal to alienate the property of the Church; 
on another by anxiety to maintain in Ireland personal security and the protection of the 
law. There remained a body of Ministers whose preponderating bias tended decisively 
towards rash, violent, and indefinite innovation; and it appears that there were those 
among the servants of the King who did not scruple to solicit the suffrages of their 
constituents with promises to act on the principles of Radicalism. An intention to invade 
Church property was avowed ; and, I think, few believe that the constitution of the 
Cabinet, in its closing period, afforded any security against new and extensive changee 
in our elective system, or for the reasonable protection of the millions dependent on the 
Land. 

“ The question has, then, as it appears to me, become, whether we are to hurry onwards 
at Intervals, but not long ones, through the medium of the Ballot, short Parliaments, 
and other questions, called popular, into Republicanism or anarchy; or whether, inde- 
pendently of all party distinctions, the People will support the Crown in the discharge 
of its duty to maintain in efficiency, and transmit in safety, those old and valuable Institu- 
tions under which our Country has greatly flourished. 

“With the fullest confidence I anticipate that you have embraced the latter, and the 
better alternative. In no party or sectarian spirit, but upon this elevated principle alone, 
do 1 conceive that Sir Robert Peel undertook the formation of a Government, and desired, 
at the hands of his Countrymen, a fair trial ; and we may trust that the same providential 
care which has raised this country to pre-eminence, and often saved it from external peril, 
will, in this time of domestic difficulty, be found its effectual safeguard. 

“Let me add shortly, but emphatically, concerning the reform of actual abuses, whether 
In Church or State, that I regard it as a sacred duty— a duty at all times, and certainly 

, ♦ GrevUle says of Peel*s manifesto : “ It is rather too Liberal for the bigoted Torie% 
Wt All the moderate people are well satisfied with it.” 
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not least at a period like this, when the danger of neglecting it is most clear and imminent 
— duty not inimical to true and determined Conservative principle, nor a curtailment 
or modification of such principle, but its legitimate consequences, or rather an actual 
element of its composition.” 


There was no contest at Newark. The Tories felt that they could not 
hold both seats. Handley, therefore, retired ; and the Radical, Wilde, 

was returned unopposed as 
Mr. Gladstone’s colleague. 



liENJAMIN niSUASLI. 

(From the Drawing by D. Madise, 1833.) 


At the nomination the two 
members and their sup- 
porters positively frater- 
nised. Wilde complimented 
Gladstone, and Gladstone 
praised the Whigs for their 
Reform of the Poor Law. 

In spite of his mani- 
festo, Peel was unable to 
win the 

elections. Peel’s Defeat In 
The Sove- Country, 1836. 
reign had 

exercised liis right of dis- 
missing Ministers, and had 
exercised it, as Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote long after- 
wards with mild irony, 
“ without any strain to 
the Constitution or any 
penalty other than the 
disagreeable sensation of 
being defeated, and of 
having greatly strength- 
ened and reinvigorated by 
recoil the fortunes of. the 
party on whom it had 
been meant to inflict' an 
overthrow”; adding in 
another passage,* that 
this endeavour of King 
William IV. to assert his; 


personal choice in the ap- 
pointment of Ministers only gave the Conservatives “ a momentary 
tenure of office without power.” But during this momentary tenure. Mr. 
Gladstone was to receive promotion. On January 12th Greville complains 
in his diary of Peel’s appointments, and with some lack of insight 
objects that Sidney Herbert ought not to have been made Secretary to 
the Board of Control, “ an office of great labour, and involving considerable 
business in the House of Commons. He is about twenty-two or twenty- 
three years old, unpractised in business, and never spoke but once in the 


* “Gleanings,” vol. i., p. 38, 
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House of Commons. ... He may be very fit for this place, but it 
remains to be proved, and 1 am surprised he did not make him begin with 
a Lordship of the Treasury, or some such thing, and put Gladstone, who 
is a very clever man, in that post.” 



LORI) ABERDEEN. 

(From the Engraving after the Portrait by Sir T. Lawrence, imUished 1831.) 


Five days later Lyndhurst, the Lord Chancellor, gave a dinner at 
which Disraeli and Gladstone met for the first time. 

Gladstone was struck by the strangeness of Disraeli’s Appointed Colonial 
dress ; Disraeli by the dulness of the dinner. A few days Under secretary, 
afterwards Peel, or rather Aberdeen, partly met Greville’s 
criticism by making Mr. Gladstone Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
Aberdeen mentions the circumstance in a letter to Hudson Gurney: — 

*‘Iii consequence of the defeat of my Under-Secretary In the county of Forfar, I have 
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been obliged to appoint another. I have chosen a young man whom I did not know, 
and whom I never saw, but of whose good character and abilities I had often heard. 
He is the young Gladstone, and I hope he will do well. He has no easy part to play 
in the House of Commons, but it is a fine opening for a young man of talent and 
ambition, and places him in the way to the highest distinction. He appears to be 
so amiable that personally I am sure I shall like him.” 

Mr. Gladstone lias given a very pleasant description of his first 
interview with Lord Aberdeen, to whom he afterwards displayed an 
almost chivalrous loyalty. “On an evening in the mouth of January, 
1835,’* he says, in a letter to Lord Stanmore, “I was sent for 
by Sir Robert Peel, and received fi*om him the offer, which I 
accepted, of the Under-Secretaryship for the Colonics. From him I 
went on to your father, avIio was thus to be, in official home- 
talk, my master. Without any apprehension of hurting you, I may 
confess that I went in fear and trembling. I knew Lord Aberdeen only 
by public rumour. Distinction of itself naturally and properly rather 
alarms the young. I had heard of his high character; but 1 had also 
heard of him as a man of cold manners, and close and even haughty 
reserve. It was dusk when I entered his room— the one on the first 
floor, with the bow-window looking to the Park— so that I saw his 
flgure rather than his countenance. I do not recollect the matter of 
the conversation; but 1 well remember that, before I had been three 
minutes with him, all my aioprehcnsions had melted away like snow in 
the sun; and 1 came away from that interview conscious, indeed— as 
who could fail to be conscious ?— of his dignity, but of a dignity so 
tempered by a peculiar purity and gentleness, and so associated with 
impressions of his kindness, and even friendship, that I believe I thought 
more about the wonder of his being at that time so misunderstood 
by the outer world than about , the new duties and responsibilities of 
my new office.” * 

On the attainment of his new dignity, Mr. Gladstone wrote a second 
address to his constituents, the phraseology of which gives perhaps the 
first intimation that political exi^erience was beginning to open his mind 
and widen his views. He congratulates the Newark electors upon the 
popular attachment to social order and the venerable institutions of our 
country, and attributes it to the solid conviction of their permanent 
advantages, “a conviction not at all enfeebled by the fact, now some- 
times announced with the ostentation but not the merit of discovery, 
that like all other human productions, their structure is capable of 
beneficial change. It has been, and continues to be, my humble but 
earnest desire to blend and harmonise the distinct, but not necessanly 
discordant, principles of preservation and improvement, and to secfurei 
their efficiency together with their union, maintaining each in its due 
relative position, and defending each with increased anxiety, according 
as either of them may be assailed in opposite directions by the alternate 
political caprices of successive periods. In the support of these princi* 
pies, until my conscience, if misguided, shall have become better in- 
formed, I hope by Gods blessing to proceed.” The significance of these 
stotences must be obvious to the hastiest reader. 

< * Lfie of the Earl of Aberdeen by Lord Stanmore, p. 111. 
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The first question which Mr. Gladstone had to answer in his official, 
capacity was one from Buxton on the subject of the leligious education 
of the negroes in tlie West Indies; but his real opinion on the subject was 
brought out later in the session, w’hen Peel’s “hundred clays’ ministry” 
had come to an end. The Whig Ministry proposed, and in the event 
carried without a division, a grant of £25,000 to the West Indian legis- 
latures for the provision of the moral and religious instruction of the 
apprentices. Mr. Gladstone protested against all sects bearing the 
Christian name being i^laced upon an equal footing and against an edu- 
cational grant which would be expended in teaching “ the distinctive 
peculiarities of all sects alike in common with those of the Established 
Church.” 

Mr. Gladstone also moved, w hile in office, for a Select Committee to com- 
plete an inquiry into military establishments and cx])enditure in the 
Colonies, and reproved Roebucik for his championship of 
the disaffected Canadians. That fiery and independent poll- RoetucU and 
tician w^as at this time the pet of the Utilitai’ifins and Philo- the Disaffected 
sophic Radicals- if such an expression can be applied to Canadians, 
an object of the harsh caresses of Francis Place and the 
elder Mill. For no school of thought had Mr. Gladsbme a stronger aversion. 
In his theories you find few tiaces of Bentham‘s influence ; and even after 
he became a Liberal Ids respect for John Stuart JMill never deviated into 
admiration. On the IGth of March, Roebuck, who was a(*ting as a sort of 
agent for the 'popular party in Canada, pointed out that the division there 
was not between French and English, but betw een the Dcmoc^rats and the 
Tories ; that the latter w^ere relying upon the support of their bi'ethren at 
home ; but that the Democrats would not be satisfied until Canada had 
complete control over her revenue. When Stewart, the Whig member for 
Lancaster (Sir John Gladstone’s old constituency), was speaking, Mr. 'Glad- 
stone interrupted him with an official suggestion that he should abstain 
from unnecessarily exciting dissension. Stcwait, who had a prepared 
speech, answered rather viciously: “My honourable friend has reversed 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of a fashionable iDatron— who, he says, is one 
that encumbers you with help when you liave icached the land ; for I 
w^as just about landing when my honourable friend thought fit to help 
me to the encumbrance of his well-meant intcrru])tion.” 

Three days later, however, his resentment had disax^peared. On the 
19th of March Mr. Gladstone brought in his first Bill. It deserves the 
attention of the biograxjher for the humanity and utility 
of its objects, as w^ell as for the masterly manner in Mr. Gladstone's 
which Mr. Gladstone explained it to the House, His 
speech gives promise not only of his unrivalled power of 
“ getting up ” a subject — perhaps the most wonderful of all his intel- 
lectual qualities— but also of the complementary faculty, never sur- 
passed, of detailed and lucid exposition. The measure, 'which is called 
“The Colonial Passengers Act,” was thus introduced by Mr. Gladstone:— 
“In moving for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Act of 9th George 
IV., c. 21, with a view of substituting other provisions in its stead, I do 
not feel called upon to discuss the question of the iDrinciple upon 
nvhich the existing enactments, equally with those noAv proposed, are 
founded, although I shall be prepared to defend both the humanity and 
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policy of such legislative interforeuce as I shall submit to the House, 
in case either should hereafter be impugned.” After this challenge to the 
rigid laisaez faire members—a challenge to be taken up by Joseph Hume 
in the short debate which followed—Mr. Gladstone pointed out that 
the importance of the subject was proved by the single fact that 

** in the year 1832 there arrived in Canada alone no less than 51,000 
emigrants.” He then detailed the material abuses which existed, with 
the corresponding provisions in the new Bill for removing them, A 
demurrage of one shilling per diem was to be allowed to emigrants 
(in order to deprive owners of all interest in delay) when, having 
arrived in the port from which they were to sail, they were subjected! 
to ruinous and vexatious ” detention after the time agreed upon 
for sailing. Another provision made it compulsory upon the owners 
of vessels to victual and accommodate their passengers for forty-eight 
hours after their arrival at the port of discharge, in case it should be 
demanded. Under the system then prevailing, the unfortunate emi- 

grants were often “landed in herds, more like beasts that perish 
than human creatures.” “ It is also proposed,” continued Mr. Gladstone, 
“ to make an alteration in the proportion of passengers to the tonnage 
which vessels are about to carry. * At present, the proportion of 
passengers is regulated by tonnage, and a question has been raised 
whether it would not be better to regulate it by measurement. No 

doubt the tonnage does not always give an accurate idea of the 

capacity of a ship; but, on the other hand, a system of mensuration 
for this subject alone would be attended with too much intricacy 
and difficulty. The present Act provides that no vessel shall carry a 
greater number of passengers than three to every four tons. It is 
proposed in the present Bill to raise the number to three to every 
five tons.” 

Other provisions were introduced to increase the quantity of food per 
passenger from fifty to seventy pounds of bread stuff ; to prohibit the sale of 
wine and spirits on board except for medicinal purposes; to compel every 
ship with 200 persons or more on board to carry a surgeon, and those with 
less “at least a medicine chest.” Lastly, the breach of these and other 
regulations was to be not only a misdemeanour, but attended with 
penalties recoverable* in a summary way before two justices of the peace. 
Mr. Gladstone then showed by statistics that the old Act had not put any 
sensible obstruction in the way of emigration, and concluded his exposition 
as follows : “ For my own part I cannot sacrifice the interests of humanity, 
when obviously involved, to any speculative principle of commerce, the 
application of which ought always to be subject to modification from 
circumstances.” 

This declaration is interesting. Throughout his life Mr. Gladstone 
never allowed himself to subordinate the claims of 
humanity to the dictates of the so-called dismal science. The daisu of 
A Manchesterian publicist of the narrower and more dog- Politic^ Bconiw 
matio type might ignore the principles of moral and 
idiysical health ; an impracticable and indiscriminating 
Socialist might ridicule economic laws and deny their right to limit State 

* So the Mirror of Parliament, Mr. Gladstone probably said : “ in the proportion Of 
l^assen^rs, which Tessels are otUoMoed to carry, to tonnage.” 
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activity : Mr, Gladstone learned to recognise both, and to weigh with 
almost unerring accuracy their conflicting claims whenever it became 
necessary to eflect a compromise. In this debate the strength of the 
laiasez faire school is very clearly brought out, as well as the revolt 
which its extreme adherents were already jjrovoking. To Hume’s objec- 
tion that “the Passengers Act treated men as if they had no prudence 
to guide them,” Baring gave the soothing reminder that “many of the 
emigrants come from the ignorant agricultural i)opulation of this country 
to the port at which they embark and behold the sea for the first time. 

. . . I am friendly to the let-alone principle; but considering the help- 
less state of the persons for whom it is proi>osed to legislate we must do 
something, although as little as j^ossiblc,'* On the whole, however, the 
Bill was received with a chorus of approval. One member returned his 
“sincere thanks to the honourable Under-Secretary for the introduction 
of a Bill so consonant with the best feelings of humanity ; ” and Stewart said 
that “upon the whole a more useful Bill was never brought into the 
House.” Ho trusted that all the honourable member's measures would 
be equal to this his first step in legislation, 

MeauAvhile Peel’s humiliating struggle to hold office in the face of a 
hostile majority was almost at an end. The defeat of Manners Sutton for 
the Speakership was serious enough; but the coup de grdee was reserved 
for April. On the 80th of March, Lord John Ilussell, who Avas brilliantly 
justifying his selection as Althorp's successor in the leadership of the 
Whigs in the House of Commons, moved that the House should resolve 
itself into Committee to inquire into the temporalities of the Irish Church 
in order that the surplus revenue might be applied to 
The iriBh Cimrcli. the purposes of general education. Mr. Gladstone spoke 
on the following day (March 81st): “Ui)on the abstract 
question of appropriation my opinions are clear and determinate, as much 
so perhaps as those of any gentleman in the House. I see a sacredness 
in Church property as well as in imivato property ; and yet I see a 
distinction between them. Private property is sacred to persons, and 
Church property is sacred to purposes.” A pleasing and useful subtlety ; 
but a further refinement Avas necessary to justify the hcati possidentes, 
“ Now, Sir, did the Reformation violate the sacredness of Church property ? 
Undoubtedly an existing appropriation cannot in all cases be literally 
maintained ; but it is ahvays obligatory to deviate no more than is 
absolutely necessary from the substantial purpose of the trust. In the 
alteration of appropriation made at the Reformation that principle was 
faithfully ke}>t in vieAV. Is that so noAv? When the Legislature had 
changed its conscientious belief, it made a cori'esponding change in the 
conditions on Avhich Church property AA^as held and administered, but no 
more ; and Avere members of the Church of Rome again to constitute the 
governing body, I avoAv my conviction that a return of Church property 
to its original conditions Avould be a fair and legitimate consequence; 
but till that is the case, till the Union is dissolved, till the representa- 
tives of a Catholic population constitute the bulk of the Legislature, I 
for one shall raise my humble voice to protest against the doctrine of 
arbitrary and unlimited alienation noAv propounded.” To allow that 
a majority makes an Establishment Avas a dangerous admission. For why 
should the opinions of al Scottish majority be respected while those of 
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an Irish majority Avere trampled upon? Mr. Gladstone, continuing, ex- 
plained that he did not mean “to make any observations or insinuations 
offensive to the feelings of honourable gentlemen opposite who may 
profess the Roman Catholic religion ; but this I must say, that the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, maintains that form of belief which it conceives 
to contain the largest portion of the elements of truth Avith the smallest 
admixture of error. It is upon that ground that the Government of this 
country maintains the Protestant and declines the Catholic religion. But 
the noble lord (John Russell) invites us to giA'e up that ground : the noble 
lord and many of the gentlemen who sit around him tell the House that 
with the truth of religion the Government has hotliing Avhatever to do. 
Their argument is this : no matter Avhat the religion, no matter whether 
it be true or false, the fact of its existence is suflicient— AAdierever it exists 
it is to be recognised ; it is not the business or the duty of a Government 
to endeavour to influence the belief of its subjects. But may God forbid 
that the House should assent to such a doctrine ! ” And a little later, 
after regretting that Ireland had not been converted as yet, because 
the Anglican system, so excellent in itself, Avas unhappily administered 
by human instruments, he asked rhetorically : “ What is the remedy 
devised by the noble lord for this afflicting dilemma? He offers us a 
miserable refuge from the abuse of a good principle in the adoption 
of a bad one.’* 

The effect of the peroration is spoiled by its extreme length, but the 
first part deserves our admiration for the nobility of its sentiment, as well 
as for the beauty of its diction. “The sciemee of Government,” it ran, 
“involving, as it has done, the care and direction of the most exalted 
interests of humanity, and extending its regards to our destinies for ever, 
has in it an aim and intent AAdiich attract the highest aspirations of 
mankind, and render it AA'orthy to be the occupation and delight of the 
most honourable and distinguished among men ; but if, hereafter, the 
consideration of religion*— the most Aital of all subjects to our ijermanent 
happiness and ad\"ancement — be excluded from the attention of Govern- 
ment ; if, on the other liand, they are to be compelled to vieAV Avith equal 
interest or indifference all modes of faith, to confound together every 
form of truth and every strange variety of error, to deal Avith circum- 
stantial and with essential differences as being alike matter of no concern, 
to refuse their homage to the divine authority of truth ; then, so far from 
the science of politics being, as the greatest ifliilosophers of antiquity 
fondly proclaimed it, the queen and mistress of all other arts and dis- 
charging the noblest functions of the mind, it Avill be an occupation 
degrading in its practice and fitted rather for the A^cry helots of society.” 

Mr. Gladstone AA^as still, to all appearance, an Evangelical Churchman, 
untouched as yet by the Oxford Movement Avhich had 

The Oxford been inaugurated in 1833 by Kcble’s great sermon on 

Movement National Apostasy. . Mr. Gladstone indicated his earlier 

position in a conversation* Avhich has been recorded by 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff in his lately-published memoirs. The con- 
versation turned on Newman ■ 

“Gladstone said: do not believe that there has been anything like his influence in 

Oxford, when it was at its height, since Abelard lectured in Paiis. I myself, in my 

* At a dinner given by Lord Ripon on March 13th, 1879. 
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undergraduate days, saw just tho commencement of it. It was beginning to be the 
custom to go and hear him on Sunday afternoon at St. Mary's. At that time he was a 
Low Churchman, one of the very few m Oxford who dissented from the high and dry 
Anglicanism which was then the fasliion.' ‘Who represented it?* I asked. ‘Well, 
Ooplestone, perhaps, at its best; but, indeed, everyone except Newman, Pusey, who was 

supposed to lean to German Hationalism, and a 
\ery few others of less note.' ‘Did Bishop Lloyd?* 
said Tom Hughes. ‘ Well, yes, in a sense,* replied 
GLidstone, ‘but he was a man by himself. His 
early death was, perhaps, the greatest misfortune 
that has happened, in recent times, to the Church 
of Kngland. He might have prevented a great 
deal if he had li/ed. " 

“When I left Oxford,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone to the biographer of Manning, “I 
should have said tve were on smooth 
waters ; there was no iiidieation of the 
coming storm. From Thomas Moz^ey’s 
‘ Reminiseenees ’ 1 first heartl that in 

Oriel there wa^ a movement going on at 
the time.*’ There is nothing in the speech 
on the Irish Church to suggest that Mr. 
Gladstone had been in the least affected 
by the “Tracts for the Times.” But he 
was not an extremist like Manning. ‘ On 
the occasion of a great meeting in 1835 
or 18%, 1 think, called by Archbishop 
Howlev^ a revered man -in connection 
with the Christian Knowledge Society,” 
Mr. Gladstone has told how he rubbed 
shoulders with Manning. The meeting, it should be said, had been called 
to restrain the extreme section of the Evangelicals, who had been getting 
the upper hand. “After a friendly exchange of greetings, I asked 

Manning what had brought him, a country clergyman, up to town. 
‘To defend,’ was his answer, ‘the Evangelical cause against the attempts 
of the Archbishop.’ ” * 

Xiord John Russell’s resolution was carried by a majority of 83, and 
Sir Robert Peel resigned on April 8th, 18‘15. The king was forced to swallow 
his humiliation and put up with the return of the “once rejected 
but now triumphant” Whigs under Lord Melbourne. A fresh stimulus 
had been given to the party of Reform, which enabled them to bring 
forward the first great popular measure of Local Govern- 
%/M Mslboume’® The Municipal Corporations Commission, which 

aatiim to was appointed by Lord Grey’s Government in 1838, had 

Mee, 1635. completed its long and careful inquiry into the 

abuses and corruptions which prevailed almost without 
aaceeption in the towns and cities of Great Britain. The report was 
** ordered to be printed ” on March 30th, 1885. On June 5th Lord John Bussell 
leave to bring in a Bill “to provide for the regulation of muni^ 
dpal corporations in Eng^land and Wales.^’ Sir Robert Peel said he would 

* Mr* PuroeU's “ Manning,** vol. i., d. US. 
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discuss the question fairly “without reference to its party bearings,** 
and voted for the second readinil; but he strongly objected to the 
changes which put the administration of charities and the liceneing of 
public-houses into the hands of elected representatives of the ratepayers. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke only once in the debates on the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, and then but briefly (July 20th, 1835). He said that 
having, like Sir Robert Peel, supported the second read- 
ing of the Bill, he felt bound by its principle, which he speech on 
understood to be “the abrogation of the principle of the Municipal 
self-election and the substitution of an open and liberal Corporatione Bill, 
system of election.” But— a large but — there were very 
few clauses in the Bill to which he could give his honest advocacy: “1 
cannot approve of the frequency of elections which must occur under this 
Bill. I cannot api)rove of the re- 
striction which it imposes upon the 
prerogative of the Crown. I cannot 
approve of the extension of the power 
of licensing public-houses to individuals 
who are to be subjected to popular 
election.” 

The High Tories weie furious at 
a measure which struck another heavy 
blow at the influence of landed pro- 
prietors in boroughs; but public 
opinion in the constituencies was so 
strong that they did not summon up 
courage to attack the Bill until it 
reached the House of Lords. A debate 
which arose soon afterwards in the 
Commons showed the diift of Mr. 

Gladstone’s sympathies. The conduct 
of the House of Lords in mutilating 
the Municipal Corporations Act was 
causing the utmost exasperation 
among the Whigs and Radicals in the 
country; so that Avhen, on August 
21st, Spring Rice, ‘the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, announced in Supply 
that he should postpone the appropriation clauses for a week, there was 
great jubilation among the supporters of the Ministry, who, in spite of 
an official disclaimer, interpreted it as a warning to the 
House of Lords. Hume thought “that whilst the fate of popular Feeling 
any one of the three great measures now in the House against the 
of Lords remains undecided, it would bo improper in Lords, 

the House of Commons to pass any more money clauses.” 

He did not deny that both Houses possessed “independent powers;” 
but he thought that the people’s representatives would not be justifi^ 
in voting any more money Bills “until wo see how the business of the 
House of Lords is disposed of.” Otherwise “we might be placed in 
a position of which our constituents could not approve.” O’Connell went 
a good deal further; “The people of England would be slaves indeed if 
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they did not insist on obtaining their rights. If ever the time should 
arrive when a body of 800 individuals, entirely irresponsible, should be 
suffered to prevent the correction of abuses and the redress of wrongs, 
that period would be a lamentable one for this country. I only anticipate 
the possibility of such a period arriving for the purpose of expressing 
my conviction that the people would ultimately prevail.’* 

Mr. Gladstone at once rose, in Constitutionalist indignation, to say that he 
felt ‘*in honour and conscience bound to state that there can be nothing 
more indiscreet, nothing more indecent~~I will retract the 
Mr Qlsdstone's word indecent and say nothing more indelicate— than for a 
Xafenoa ot the Minister of the Crown to ground his postponement of a 
Iiords. financial bill on the presumption * of the conduct that 
another branch of the Legislature will adopt with respect 
to certain legislative measures that are submitted to their consideration 
in their independent capacity ; for they are as independent as this House, 
and as capable of exorcising a sound judgment.” Spring Rice was 
naturally irritated by this onslaught, as the official reason which he 
had assigned for postponement was that “the militia estimates were 
not yet voted.” Accordingly he retorted that the honourable member's 
charges were as much misapplied as his Constitutional theories ; and, 
seeing, no doubt, that the young Tory blood was boiling over with 
unpopular doctrines, he determined to get them published I for one 
do not consider the character of a faithful Minister to the Crown 
to be incompatible with that of an independent representative in a 
free state. It is for the honourable member to draw that nice line 
of distinction.” In short, he would “give the lionourable member an 
opportunity of justifying at once the fairness of his attack and the 
tendency of his Tory doctrine— to draw a distinction between the obli- 
gations the IMinisters owe to the Crown, and those which they owe 
to the people.” 

But Mr. Gladstone declined to enter into this “ ample field of disquisition,” 
professed himself satisfied with the explanation,j uas charmed to with- 
draw his imputation, but “begged to transfer the language which he 
had improperly applied to the right honourable gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ” to the honourable member for Middlesex and the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin. The challenge was at once 
taken up 

Mr. O’Connell : ” I accept the transfer, and return it with contempt. I regard the 
honourable member’s doctrine as exceedingly slavish. It is discreditable to make a traffic 
of politics, and speculate on the chance of changes.” 

Mr. Hume : “ I am not willing to accept the transfer. . . . I do not question the 
powers of the other House. ... It would probably be agreeable to the honourable 
j;neinber opposite and to the party with which ho acts if the House were to separate 
before the business was done. They want to get possession of the public purse, as they 

’ * This was hardly a presumption. On the previous Monday (August 17th), the House 
XiOrdi^ by enormous majorities had passed two of Lord Lyndhurst’s most outrageouif 
ethendraents to the Municipal Corporations Bill, one proposing “that one-sixth only bf 
the municipal constituency, namely, the higher classes of ratepayers, should be eligible 
to be elected SpS town councillors,” the other that one-fourth of the town oouncfi 
ihotUd consist of persons holding office for life, “ either under the denomination nf eepital 
buirgei^ses or aldermen.*^ Fortunately the House of Commons stood firm. 
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have done already before— and a pretty use they make of it. At tlie present crisis English- 
men ought to speak out. The people of England will support this House, let the other 
House do as it pleases.** 

Then, at last, Mr. Gladstone was “ drawn.” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘‘ had spoken of the doctrines of members on this side of 
the House. Now it is one of their Tory doctrines that 
each branch of the Legislature is independent— to judge The True Toiy 
and decide as it may think proper in every question Doctrine, 
brought before it, unbiassed by the opinion of other 
parties; but, at all events, bowing only to the majesty of the people, 
to the deliberative opinion of the free people of this empire, one of 
whose chief rights it is to have the opportunity, when accused, of 
defending themselves.” He was confident that no Tory “ would ever 
be induced to accept office for the mere purpose of holding the public 
purse, or any of those i)etty gains or ends which i>ower might enable 
them to get, but which would bo punished by the eternal pangs of 
their consciences.” Tlie postponement of the appropriation clause, now 
so satisfactorily explained, did at first appear extraordinary, “ and 
because a young member like myself got up to notice the circum- 
stance, the riglit honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not justified in censuring me in the manner ho has done.” 

The interest of the debate continued. Thomas Attwood said that he 
had just come from a mass meeting of 10,000 people in Birmingham, at 
which one of the speakers said “ that in the present progressive state 
of knowledge and diffusion of information, tlio time would shortly arrive 
when there would be no need either for a king or a House of Loi’ds/ 
He added ; “ The shout of applause which followed this sentiment, I 
thought would have lifted the roof from the building.” Horace Twiss, 
an old-fashioiied Tory, wished to vindicate the peoifie of England. It 
would be gross slander to identify them with these revolutionary orators. 
He himself had heard a member “ of that class of persons to whom I 
have been adverting ” who, after warning the Whig Ministers against 
adhering to their present “ cautious course,” had said of the revolu- 
tionaries, “Against them are the aristocracy, the gentry, the clergy ; with 
them are only the virtuous people.” 

Fifty-nine years afterwards the same House which had tried so hard to 
destroy the Municijlal Corporations Act sought to treat the Parish Councils 
Bill in a similar spirit. But on the later occasion Mr. Gladstone took a 
widely different course ; his estimate of the relative value of the House 
of Lords and of local government had by that time altered. 

For some time Mr. Gladstone made no further contribution of im- 
portance to Parliamentary debates. The loss of his mother, who died 
on September 23rd, 1835, and to whom he was devotedly attached, was a 
severe trial to him. From that time much of his thought and energy 
was devoted to the comfort and support of his father’s declining years. 

In the session of 1835 Mr. Gladstone did not take any prominent x^art, 
though he apx)eared once or twice as a free lance, in close co-operation 
with that Sir Robert Inglis whom Thorold Rogers cruelly selected to 
tUnstrate the theme — 

‘‘Port ma<le men Tories, muzzy, stupid, slow, 

With neither heads to think nor feet to go." 
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These and the succeeding lines of the satire give one tyi^e of Mr, 

Gladstone’s earliest political comrades — the men with whom he was forced 

to ally and on whom he was forced to rely in his earnest 

efforts to maintain intact the temporalities of the Anglican Sir Kobert ingUs. 

Church. Put Mr. Gladstone never trusted solely, or even 

mainly, to State action ; he was equally zealous and indefatigable in 

voluntary efforts to increase the efficiency of the Church which he was 

to serve throughout life with such unalterable devotion and fidelity. 

In this year (1836) Roundell Palmer consulted him about the 
“Clergy reserves” for the support of an Anglican i)arochial system in 
Upper Canada. Having been Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies in the previous year, Mr. Gladstone knew better xne Anglican 
than Roundell Palmer the temper of Parliament towards Church in 
fresh demands by the Church for State privileges, Canada, 1836. 
whether at home or across the seas. He read the letter 
“with painful interest,” and made it evident by the elaborate and 
mysterious construction of his reply that nothing was to be expected 
from the Government. How^ever, in the following year, when the hope 
of State support was’ given up, he joined, along with Richard Cavendish 
and Sir Walter Farquhar, an association called the Upper Canada Clergy 
Society, of which Roundell Palmer was at first an active member. In its 
brief life the society supplied more pamphlets to London than parsons to 
Upper Canada. The style of these compositions aijpears to have been 
ornate, and to have offended Mr. Gladstone’s business instinct and his 
sense of literary propriety. Mr. Gladstone has so seldom appeared as a 
critic of style and as a primer of other men’s periods that Palmer’s account 
deserves to be reproduced:— 

“I had composed in a much too florid and ambitious style (not justifying, I must 
confess, my Father's expectation of advantage from such attention as 1 might be able to 
pay to ‘the verbiage’ of the Society’s communications) the draft of a letter, intended to 
be sent by the Committee to the Society’s principal missionary. This Mr. Gladstone saw, 
and he spoke of it to me in terms of kindly-expressed criticism. ‘Too good’ were the 
words which he used, emphasising them so as to make it plain to me that the composition 
was not to his taste. I date from that criticism, of which I felt the justice, a dislike to 
an ambitious and rhetorical mode of writing which has since grown upon me and become 
a confirmed habit of my mind.” * 

Mr. Gladstone’s manner of life at this time has been described by Mr. 
Russell Living in chambers in the Albany (where ho daily read family- 
prayers with his two servants), he pursued the same even 
course of steady work, reasonable recreation, and system- Private Life, 
atic devotion which he had marked out for himself at 
Oxford. He went freely into society, dined out constantly, and was wel- 
comed at musical houses for the cultivated beauty of his baritone.” + He 
and Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Acland, who survived Mr. Gladstone 
by a few days, were among the more serious members of Monckton Milnes” 
set, and would not attend Sunday evening entertainments. “I really 
think,” wrote their would-be host to a friend, “when people keep Friday 
as a fast they might make a feast on Sunday I ” 

* “Memorials, Family and Personal.” Boundell, Earl of Selbome. YoL 1., p. 22fk 

t Life of Gladstone, by G. W. E, Russell, p, 48. 
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In October, 1836, Mr. Gladstone spoke twice at Liverpool, and eulogised 
Peel, who had assumed office, he said, not from motives of expediency, 
but to maintain the integrity of the Established Church. On the second 
of these occasions — a Conservative Association dinner — Mr. Gladstone was 
referred to by a local Radical newspaper, the Liverpool Chronicle, as 
‘‘the crack orator of the night.” In the same print the editor, mixing 
metaphor with irony and both with vulgarity, offered his condolences to 
“the old gentleman at Fasque” (Mr. Gladstone’s father), on having “so 
miscalculated his chances as to launch his sons on the losing side in the 
political arena.” To Fasque Mr. Gladstone paid constant visits up to the 
death of his father, which occurred some fifteen years later. 

On the 13th of January 1837, on the occasion of Sir ; Robert Peel’s 
great speech at Glasgow, Mr. Gladstone was asked to respond to the 
toast of “ the Conservative constituencies in England, and their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament.” Four days later he was at Newark at a 
dinner given by the Tories of South Nottinghamshire to Lord Lincoln. 
At this time the Conservatives were particularly sore about the support 
which O’Connell and his Irish followers were giving Lord 
O’ConneU and John Russell. The irritation was natural. Hitherto and 
tbe Tories, 1837. thereafter — for this exceptional iicriod Avas not to last 
long~the Whigs who sacrificed so much for the Irish 
Catholics could get no consistent; support from their representatives. 
Perhaps O’Connell had profited by the chastisement which Macaulay had 
inflicted on him in 1833 ; * at any rate he was now earning the exclusive 
hatred of the Conservative party and of the Anglican Church. At 
Glasgow Mr. Gladstone had denounced him as the man who had misled 
and debased the Irish people with a view to the dissolution of the Union 
and the extinction of Protestantism. These things the English people 
would resist, though they would not refuse “justice to Ireland.” At 
New^ark Mr. Gladstone reasserted the need for resistance. He pleaded for 
a national party to defend at all risks the Church, the Throne, and the 
House of Lords, and claimed a monopoly of public spirit 
Calling for a for the patriots whom Peel seemed likely to lead to victory 
Natioxial Party, [q *the near future: — “We have no under-game to play, no 
party, or paltry, or selfish ends to answer ; our great object 
is to render our institutions productive of happiness and glory to millions 
of our countrymen, through many ages and future generations. We know 

* ** We are called base, and brutal, and bloody. Such are the epithets which the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin thinks it becoming to pour forth against 
the party to which he owes every political privilege that he enjoys. The time will come 
when history will do justice to the Whigs of England, and will faithfully relate how 
much they did and suffered for Ireland. I see on the benches near me men who might, 
by uttering one word against Catholic Emancipation— nay, by merely abstaining from 
uttering a word in favour of Catholic Emancipation— have been returned to this House 
without difficulty or expense, and who, rather than wrong their Irish fellow-subjects, 
were content to relinquish all the objects of their honourable ambition, and to retire 
Into private life with conscience and fame untarnished. ... I tell the honourable and 
learned gentleman, that the same spirit which sustained us in a just contest for him 
will sustain us in an equally just contest against him. Calumny, abuse, royal displeasure, 
popular fury, exclusion from office, exclusion from Parliament, we were ready to endure them 

all rather than that he should be less than a British subject. We never will suffer him to 
be more.’* 
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the efforts that have been made in Ireland against us, in that land 
which has been blessed by Heaven with abundant means for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom and virtue, more than any country on the face of the 
earth, but which the passions of men have rendered unhappy : and does 
not that justify us in the course we are taking, in devoting our wdiole 
energies to the maintenance of this noble cause? Does it not justify us 
in disclaiming selfishness and party views, and calling upon all our 
countrymem to join with us hand and heart, and to unite with us in 
the common c:uis(» of our religion and our country?'’ 



This series of sfieeclies inci*eas<Ml Mr. (dadstone's I’cputation in the 
country and strt*ngthencd his position in tin; pai*ty. In the spring of 
1837 an important (lebate arose' upon some (*oercive measures 
proposed by Lord John Russell to deal w ith tlio C-anadiaii Coercion for 
rebellion. Roebuck and all the philosophic Radicals looked Canada, 
on them as unjustifiable infringements upon Canadian 
self-government. Mr. Gladstone did not regard the Colonics as emanci- 
pated from cent] al government, though he would not say that emancipa- 
tion was necessarily undesirable. On the contrary, there was a stage in 
their existence when the Colonies, like children, ought to be emancipated, 
and to this emancipation “their government ought to be prospectively 
adapted. But, on the other hand, I hold it to b(^ perfectly vain and 
fallacious, and, I will add, dishonest, while separation is not proposed as 
the object in view% to claim for the Hou.ses of Assembly in that country 
a character of entire equality with the Imiierial Parliament in this : so 
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long as Canada continues a Colony, it must, from its very nature as such, 
continue in a certain sense subject to Groat Britain. I had, indeed, 
hoped that our discussions on the repeal of the Union had set at rest 
the fallacious supposition that independent legislatures covild permanently 
co-exist and co-operate under the same Crown.” * 

On the 3rd of March, 1837, Spring Rice introduced a scheme for the 
abolition of Church rates, which, how^cver, was abandoned on account of 
the agitation of the bishops and the narrowness of the 
Church Rates. Ministerial majority in the House. Mr. Gladstone spoke in 

the adjourned debate of March 15th, a! id his speech , was 
greatly admired by the Toiy Press. lie followed Edward Baines, the 
member for Leeds, an able and moderate advocate of Nonconformity in 
Parliament. Baines had quoted Blackstone and Sir Simon Degge in 
support of the quadripartite division of tithes and with a view to proving 
that under the law of that division the repairs of the church fell origin- 
ally on the bishop and afterwards on the rector. Mr. Gladstone was 
thoroughly in his clement. The fourth part obviously went to the 
bishop because at that period the Church “was in a missionary state,” 
and the bishop’s clergy “itinerated through the district.” After this 
he left the honourable member to derive all the benefit he could from 
the admission that Judge Blackstone had alleged the quadripartite 
division to have prevailed “in the darkness of the Middle Ages.” As for 
Sir Simon Degge, he wished the honourable member “had read a little 
further ” ; and asserted that during a period of more than five centuries 
it had been a Jiiatter of common-law right in England to throw the 
expenses of repairing the fabric of the church on the rated lands— a 
thesis which he sux3X)orted by a somewhat hazardous quotation from 
Chief Justice Holt:— 

the civil and canon law the parson is obliged to repair the whole Church, and It 
is so in all Christian countries but England ; but by tlie peculiar laws of this country, th( 
parishioners are charged with the repairs of the body of the Church.” 

But the most admired portion of his speech was that in which he dealt 
with conscientious scruples. The Standard regarded it as “a terrible 
reply” to Mr. Baines, as “a triumi^h of reasoning and eloquence.” He 
had “completely disclosed of Mr. Baines’s superficial measurement of 
religious wants, doling out the opportunity of hearing the Gospel by the 
square foot, and of the hypocritical cant of conscience now raised at the 
end of two centuries of perfect acquiescence.” Mr. Baines, it should be 
explained, had been guilty of the infamous suggestion that estimates of 
the necessity for affording church room should be made not from the 
number who might go to church, but from the number who were disposed 
to go. Mr. Gladstone’s best sentences were certainly both sonorous and 
ingenious. His principle was this: “When the Legislature made a demand 
on its subjects for a part of their property, whatever might be the purpose 
to which it was applied, the demand of the Legislature absolved the 
conscience of the subjects.” He was not satisfied with a view which 
many were disposed to take, “that the principle of an Established Church 
would be fully maintained by preserving to a particular form of religion 
the fixed endowments of which it was in possession.” In his view the 

» Mirror of Parliafnent^ 1837, p. 627. 
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essential principle of an Establishment was this, “that it should carry 
home to the dooi* of ev^ery man in the country who was willing to receive 
them the blessings of religion and the ordinances whi(‘}i its ministers 
were appointed to dispense." lie would not, however, go, in his principle 
of the inviolability of C/hurch pi*operty, to such an extreme degree as to 
say that the whfile of its revenues should be maintained to the Establish- 
ment whether they were i*ecpiii*ed or not. Hut aX pi'esent the revenues 
were all needed. There was an idea that the amazing deliciency of 
spiritual instruc'tion could be sup})lied by voluntaiy exertions. But 



CMUTriCH RTilTOiES!: BaSB(u:&'’s rnc:': T” 

Lord J. llussell and Mr. Riir doling out money to tlie Arehlusho}) «tf Canteibury and fittendant bi-sliops. 

{I'l'OfiL (I ( (ufouK hy “ //. i;.,” aJU‘1 <( hy Sydtu y ,'^tnitli.) 


recent impiiries an<l efforts ha<l shown that such a, liopc was delusive. 
The Bisho}) of London had stated that sittings in churches for 370, (XX) 
persons wei*e reipiired before the whole population of the metropolis 
could have an opportunity of attending public worship simultaneously 
ill Anglican <*hurches. How then, he would put it to the House, 
could a Christian legislature with propriety consent to pass a measure 
which would cut off every resource from which the Church could 
hope to mitigate this enormous evil, to infoi*ni the ignora-uce, to en- 
lighten the religious darkness, and to prevent the crimes of its destitute 
members ? 

The doctrine that a State Church with a nominal membership of 
perhaps halt the adult population ought to be capable of seating in any 
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given town at any given moment the whole of the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, could only have been propounded at a time when 
Mr. Gladstone's mind was overrun with the theories of Hooker and 
Hobbes and Warburton and Coleridge. 

Mr. Gladstone was, indeed, too much occupied just now with religious 
projects and theological speculation to allow of his taking a very prominent 
part in the ordinary debates of Parliament ; but he could not avoid a con- 
siderable amount of work and anxiety in connection with the treatment 
of black races in different parts of the world. He o])posed a request by 
Hume for a return of the names of the slave-owners who had received com- 
pensation ; but afterwards withdrew his opposition. The return showed that 
Sir John Gladstone was in excellent company, many peers and dignitaries 
of the Church having exchanged slaves for sovereigns. Already in March, 
1830, Mr. Gladstone had bcicii nominated to serve on a committee to inquire 
into the woi'kings of tlic^ apprenticeship system. The report deprecated the 
flogging of women, but approved the ap])rciiticoship system 
The Apprentice- as tJie proper form of tiansition from slavery to freedom. 

ship System, John Gladstone meanwhile was arianging to imi>ort 

coolies from Bengal. AVe need not go into the details of 
the long dispute whic*h followed, and which draggcfl on until 1845, when 
Mr. Gladstone, as Colonial Secretary, finally sottletl tlie question. But 
the Times had taken up the case of the coolies ; and Sir John Gladstone 
was not able satisfactorily to dispose of the charges brought against 
him. Buxton and the Abolitionists regarded the new move as a re- 
vival of slavery ; and it api^i^urs to have been little better in its first 
1 1 1 anif OS tation s. * 

Mr. Gladstone also worked hai'd on the Aborigines Committee which 
was api^ointed early in 1830, and i-eai^pointed in the following year. As a 
inembor of this committee, he took i^art in cross-examining 
An Ahoriglnea a Kaffir chieftain and a missionary to the Hottentots, both of 
Cammittee. whom were full of comidaints against the hhiglish colonists. 

John Williams, the missionary, said in his evidence before 
the commission that he would lutlun* carry the Gospel to i)arts un visited 
by Euroi)eans than to those where intercourse with the white races had 
already been established. Mr. Gladstone was conlid(‘nt tliat it would be 
“practicable to devise a system of iutcreourse with th(‘ uncivilised tribes 
consonant to justice and humanity, and in unison witii the liigh character 
of Great Britain.” In their final report, agrc(*(l to by Mr. Gladstone and 
drawn up by Buxton, who w^as eluiirmaii, the committee, after a long 
and pious exordium, made some practical recoinmeiidations which certainly 
mark a turning-point in our treatment of uncivilised races. It was 
suggested that the Executive Govorument should be responsible for the 
protection of the aborigines, that the dimition of labour contracts should 
be limited to one year, that the Emijwe should not be “expanded” without 
the sanction of the Home Government, that missionaries should be pro- 
tected and assisted, and that the sale of spiiats should be suppressed as 
far as possible. Thus began Mr. Gladstone’s long connection with South 
Africa, of which the worst that his enemies could affirm was that he 
was more influenced by the claims of humanity than by the temptations 
of empire. 

* Cf. 3VIr. A. F. Robbins’s “Early Public Life of W. E. Gladstone/’ pp. 238—78. 
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On the 20th of June, 1837, King William IV. died, and in accordance 
with a provision of the Constitution, since rej^ealed, Parliament was dis- 
solved. Mr. Gladstone was asked to stand for Manchester and was 
brought forward, although he declined to accept the invitation. It is not 
surprising that under these circumstances he was badly beaten. 

However, he was re-elected without opposition for Newark on July 24th, 
and on the Otli of August the Manchester Conservatives showed by enter- 
taining him at a public dinner that they bore no malice. 

Ilis speech, which contained a long eulogy of the young Re-elected for 
Queen, was described by the Ma7icliesier Gum^dian as “a *^ewaxk, 1837. 
very dull and commonplace harangue,” and by the Man- 
chester Chronicle as “ one of the most eloquent expositions of Conservative 
principles and policy that it has been our good fortune to listen to.” Two 
days later he was on his way to Fasque “to see w^hat grouse he could 
persuade into his bag.”* 

The new Parliament, which met in November, 1837, found the Liberals 
and Whigs still retaining a small majority. They soon showed their 
moral weakness by abandoning the Appro] )riat ion Clause 
in order to secure the assent of the House of Lords to their The New 
Irish Tithes Bill. On the 12th of December Mr. Glad- Parliament, 1837, 
stone was nominated to a Select Committee “to consider 
the best means of iiroviding useful education for the children of the 
l>oorer classes in large toAvns throughout England and Wales.” His friend 
Acland joined tlie committee in the following March. The report, which 
apjieared in July, 1838, show's that his opinions 'W'ere in an unformed and 
transitional state. Among those who gave evidence was 
Kay, then an Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner, after- Elementary 

wards well knowm as Sir James Kay-Shuttlcworth and as Education, 

secretary to the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education. Kay was an able advocate of the unsectarian system founded 
by Lancaster. In answer to questions propounded by Mr. Gladstone 
and others, he insisted on the importance of raising the social status 
and intellectual qualifications of elementary schoolmasters. But he waa 
opposed to free education, on grounds which are indicated by a question 
of Mr. Gladstone’s: “Is your reason for forming that opinion the idea 
that it may render the iiarents less alive to the value of the means that 
may be offered, than they would be if they w ere called upon to make 
some iiaymcnts?” Mr. Gladstone’s queries w^ere largely directed to dis- 
covering the main “obstructions” which lay in the way of extending 
popular education through the National Church, and generally to the 
>visdom of the equivalents wdiich, in addition to money payments, the 
National Society demanded from Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews. The “spiritual price” which Jewish and Roman Catholic parents 
paid for the education of their children at this time consisted in the 
indoctrination of the Scriptures by Anglican teachers. For the benefit 
of Nonconformist children, wdiose parents might for the sake of education 
have waived this point, the society insisted almost universally upon 
attendance at church. Upon those obnoxious and irritating provisos 

* See a letter from Mr. Gladstone to Monckton Mllnes, dated Liverpool, August 11, 1837, 
In Sir Wemyss Reid's Life of Lord Houghton, 
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Mr, Gladstone extracted a good deal of information; and he eventually 
signed a report admitting the great deficiency of opportunities for education 
among the working classes, and modestly urging that the means of 
daily education ought to be provided for at least one-eighth of the popu- 
lation. But he opposed the establishment of a “Board or Office of Edu- 
cation” under the control of Parliament, and agreed that “the difficulties 
attendant on the framing a general system of education for the children 
of the humbler classes— difficulties almost wholly arising from differences 
of religious opinion ” — were such as the efforts of the Executive Govern- 
ment could not successfully remove. 

Later in the year, during Mr. Gladstone’s absence abroad, Samuel 
Wilberforce wrote : “We are now very busy ordering a Diocesan 
Board for National Education after the notions of Aeland, Wood, 
Gladstone, and all that party of young men who have been moving 
the subject in London. ... It is, I believe, a ‘vital question for 
the Church.” This explains what was Mr. Gladstone’s real aim, 
and the reason why he and his friends opi)osed the establishment of a 
Board of Education. The report had advocated the extension of State 
grants to the different voluntary societies ; and Mr. Gladstone hoped that 
by the organisation of a Diocesan Board and the improvement and reform 
of the Church schools by means of this central agency, the citizens of the 
State might eventually be not only educated, but educated by the State 
Church. Mrs. Austin, who was working zealously in the cause of education, 
though without the same ecclesiastical bias, described him as “a distin- 
guished Tory who wants to re-establish education, based on the Church, 
in quite a Catholic form;” but added: “He has, however, clear ideas, 
zeal, and conscientiousness. We get on extremely well together.” This 
was in February, 1839. On the 31st of December, 1838, she had written 
at more length to Victor Cousin: — 

‘‘There is a certain party of young men (clergymen and others), all Tories and High 
Churchmen, who have, it seems, had the sense to see that the schools of the National 
School Society (which as you know have long represented the bigoted party) are bad enough 
and ridiculous enough to discredit their supporters. From what 1 hear, they are going 
to try and reform the Church schools, to insist upon better instruction, and to try and place 
them on a par with the best liberal schools; always I'ctaining religion (Anglican of course) 
as the principal thing. These gentlemen appear to me to have faith in their religion, and 
not to be afraid of a little secular teaching. The man who is at the head of this movement 
is Mr. Gladstone, a Member of Parliament, who is regarded as the probable successor of 
Peel, i.e, the leader of the Tory party.”* 

Mr. Gladstone was not neglecting the pleasures of society. Here he 
was welcome for his musical talents, there for his political convictions or 
religious earnestness, everywhere for the charm of his 
ViBitB from manners and conversation. His bachelor life in the Albany 

Wordsworth. must have been very happy. Wordsworth often visited 
him ; and Doyle tells how at breakfast “ the great poet 
sat in state, surrounded by young and enthusiastic admirers,” and how 
*‘his conversation was very like the ‘Excursion’ turned into vigorous 
prose.” Mr. Gladstone was struck by the poet’s “ simplicity, kindness, 
and freedom from the worldly type.” About this time the life-long and 


•Janet Boss, “Three Generations of Englishwomen,” vol. i., p. 125. 
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highly-prized friendship with Tennyson began. “It was about the 
year 1837,” he wrote to Mr. Hallaiu Teiiiiysoii, “ when he called on me 
in Carlton Gardens. This was an unexpected honour, for 
I had no other tie with him than liaving been in earlier a Call from 
life the friend of his friend, to whom he afterwards Tennyson, 
erected so splendid a literary inoiiuineiit. I cannot now 
remember pai*ticnlars, but L still retain the liveliest impression of both 
the freedom and kindness with Avhich he conversed with me rluring a 
long interview." Hut another 
and more tendei* affection was 
now beginning to ripen. The 
incident to which the follow- 
ing stoi*y refers probably be- 
longs to the spring of 1838. 

“ Lady Farnborough (widow 
of Sir Erskine May, Clerk to 
the House of Commons) lived 
in the early part of her widow- 
hood at a private hotel — 

Glossop’s, in York Street, St. 

James’s Square. 1 sc'veral 
times met Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone there at small dinmu’s. 

On the first of these occa- 
sions — somewhere about 1888 
— Mr. Glatlstone, after gazing 
round the drawing-room, said 
to Mrs. Gladstone, ‘ When 
were you hc*rc^ last ? ’ or, 

‘ Were you evtn* in this room 
before?’ She replied ‘Never.’ 

HC' said : ‘ Think again. Don’t 
you remembei’ the musical 
parties which Lady Theresa 
Lister used to give in this 
house, and a young memben* 
of Parliament whose singing 
you admired?’”* The aclmiration soon become mutual. Hut we must 
not anticiimte events, or do more than intimate the appi'oach of the 
happiest event in a long and happy life. 

Meanwhile Mr. (iladstone was increasing his reinitation as a Par- 
liamentary debater. (In Moiiflay, January 22nd, 1838, Grotc moved, “ That 
J. A. Roebuck, Esq., agent of the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, be heard at the bar of the House against The Canadian 
the Bill for making te^n]iorary provision foi‘ the govern- Re^eUlon (1838), 
ment of Lower Canada.” In a short discussion, which had 
arisen five days earlier, both Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell had 
been at a loss. They wishtid Roebuck to be heard, but were afraid of 
creating an awkward jirecedent. Mr. Gladstone now, following Grote, 

* The storj' was told to the present writer by Mr. George Russell. Lady Theresa married 
as her second husband Sir George Come wall Lewis. 
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dissected the difficulty with his usual skill and even more tnan his usual 
subtlety, and found a solution agreeable to both Peel and Russell. It was 
expedient, he argued, to hear Mr. Roebuck on account of his knowledge 
of Canadian affairs, but it was inexpedient to recognise him as the agent 
of the House of Assembly, Grote had quoted the precedent of a Mr. 
Limburner, who was heard in 1701. “ It appears, however, to me that 

the two cases differ in very material particulars. The first is this : 
Mr. Limburner represented the whole province and its common interest. 
There was no division, no dissension, as to the topics ho should urge. 
The second and more important point of difference w as that Mr. Limburner 
w’^as unquestionably deputed by the community, or a large i:)ortion of it 
representing the whole, and deputed hac vice, for that very case.” But 
in the present instance Roebuck w^as x>leading “a general title of agency.” 
Mr. Gladstone then produced what he called “ mixed considerations ” for 
allowing Roebuck to be heard, quoting the precedent of the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, when counsel were heard* against it at the bar of 
the House of Lords. He therefore suggested that Roebuck should be 
heard, but that the description of him “ as agent to the House of Assembly ” 
should be struck out of Grote’s motion. Lord John Russell and Lord 
Stanley both thanked Mr. Gladstone for his si^oech. The suggestion was 
apparently accepted, and Roebuck was allowed to speak. Charles Buller, 
however, objected to Roebuck being heard, either in his individual capacity 
or in no capacity at all ; but he had misinterpreted Mr. Gladstone, who at 
once rose to explain that he had not recommended the House to hear Mr. 
Roebuck in his individual eaxmeity, but rather “to make Mr. Roebuck 
an agent for the iDurpose of giving him a claim to be heard.” This trifling 
incident may serve, at any rate, to illustrate the dictum that Mr. Gladstone 
might have been, had he liked, either Lord Chancellor or Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

So Roebuck w^as heard, and read a long address, which was received some- 
wdiat coldly — a circumstance which accounts for Francis Place’s enthusiastic 
approval : “ I at least honour you.” On the following day, Mr. Gladstone 
replied to Roebuck in a sarcastic vein, attacking the Philosophic Radicals 
for their change of front. A duel had already occurred between Grote 
and Buhver in which the historian had called the novelist “a literary 
Whig.” Mr. Gladstone’s speech is remarkable for the vigour of his 
argument and for the vehemence of the criticism which ho directs 
against Roebuck, Grote, Hume, Molesw’^orth, and the rest of 
An Atteck on the ^h® Philosophical Radicals. After detailing a long list of 
PhiloBopMcai the motherly kindnesses bestowed by Great Britain upon 
Radicals. ungrateful Colony, Mr. Gladstone asked whether 

there was left anything deserving to be called a grievance 
in Canada. “If there be, I would proceed immediately to redress it, 
caring not whether rebellion is rearing its head in triumph, instead of 
sinking into extinction.” The term “Little Englander” was not then 
invented ; but Mr. Gladstone brought an even worse charge against the 
Utilitarian School of Philosophical Radicals. Hume’s speech came, he 
declared, to this, that “rebellion was only to be justified where it 
was successful, and, where successful was always justifiable.” Next, he 


For purely obstructive reasons. 
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severely blamed the Executive for a lack of ordinary vigilance and ilis- 
eretiou at the time when the rebellion began ; but towards the end of his 
speech he was teinptc^d to return to the Radicals in order to discharge 
that most effective of all the fireworks then known to Parlianientary 
oratory— a Latin (piotation. The Irish Coercion Bill, he reminded them, was 
most obstinately n^sisted ; but now, when 1 st^e a Bill before us which 
will interfere in a tenfold greater degree and extent with constitutional 
privileges, and yet ptnyeive that thei*e are 
scarcely six men in the House (and they 
were discovered by Mr. Roebuck who is 
out of it) who objet t to this alarming Bill, 

I ask myself witli astonishment, Hoav is 
this? It rt'ally seems as if the name of 
Lord Durham had ])rodu(;ed a most extra- 
ordinary sensation — as if it had acted like 
magic on certain honourable gentlemen. 

When T find at this moment that that 
Noble Person, gleaming on them like a 
phantom through the stoian, appears to 
still their jealous and eager vehemence, 
the effect reminds me irresistibly of the 
rising of the twin stai’s of old — 

Conciduiit/ vriiti fii^iiunUiue nubes.'" 

On the 7th of Mai’cli, 1S3S, in a closely 
argued speech, Mr. (dadstone defended 
Lord Aberdeen, and (‘xpost^l “Urn feeble- 
ness and vacillation ’’ of the Ministers. 

There could be no doubt, he said, that tht‘ 

Exccutiv'c in Caiuida had failed in the great duty of maintaining the peace 
of the province. It Avas true that the rebellion Avas crushed ; but tlxat 
result had only lK^en attained by a great sacrifice of human life. It must 
not bo forgotten that hundreds had fallen Auctims in the strife, and that 
sorroAV and solitiule i*(*igned in many a cottage. Why had not such scenes 
been prevented by the* rigid enforcement of tin* law? To this plain and 
simple cpiestion he belie\ed it aajis not in the ])ower of the Government 
to give a satisfactory answer, and he therefore thought the House AA^as 
bound to adhere to the amendment moA'ed by the noble lord (Sandon), 
unless it Avere thought that Ministerial res])onsibility should be nothing 
but a mere na-nie, and that misgoAernnumt to any extent might be 
IKjrpetrated Avith impunity. 

Spring Rice, the Chancellor of the Exehecpier, Avho followed, at once 
composed an Irish bull and conveyed a compliment. The latter, hoAve\'cr, 
must be dis{*x)unted if Ave arc to accejxt as true that ‘‘ genuine but 
indiscriminating cordiality of temper” Avhich is commonly attributed to 
him. There Avas al\A'a>'s, he said, a great satisfaction in rising after the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), for, howcA-er Avidely he might differ in 
opinion from the GoA"t‘rnnient, not one Avord escaped from his lijxs calculated 

* Lord Durham had been appointed Governor-General of Canada with extraordinary 
powers at the beginning of the year. 
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to give pain, oi to infuse into the debate any needless asperity. But 
with respect to the speech to which it now became his painful duty 

to refer Here Hansard, evidently touched by the humom of the 

situation, closes the sentence with “loud laughter.” On the same night 
Mr. Gladstone made a retort so neat and epigrammatic 
A Neat Retort, that it deserves to be rescued from obscurity. He was 
upholding the patriotism of his own side against the 
attacks of the Under-Secretary, Sir George Grey, who “went on, Sir, to 
designate those with whom I usually vote as an Opposition powerful in 
numbers, but not very scrupulous as to its means or measures. He will 
permit me to tell him, however, that, had our scruples been less, our 
numbers would have been more.” 

On March 30th, 1838, an important debate arose upon Sir George 
Strickland’s motion to anticipate the end of the Apprenticeship System by 
two years. This proposal Mr. Gladstone vehemently and 
The Apprenticeship successfully opposed in the interests of the planters : “ I 
System, 1833 . aware,” he admitted, “that 1 must speak under pre- 

possessions, though I have striven with all my might 
against them ; and I desire that no jot or tittle of Aveight may 
be given to my professions or assertions; by the facts I will stand or 
fall. And oh. Sir, with what depth of desire have I longed for this 
day I Sore, and wearied, and irritated, perhaps, Avith the grossly exagger- 
ated misrepresentations and with the utter calumnies that have been 
in active circulation, without the means of reply, how do I rejoice to 
meet them in free discussion before the face of the British Parliament I ” 
“A lirst-rate speech in defence of the planters,” is Greville’s comment. 

“He converted or determined many adverse or doubtful 
An Early Appre- votes.” James Grant, a Avell-knoAA n journalist, AA^as vastly 
elation. impressed, and did the member for Newark the honour of 
incorporation in “The British Senate in 1838.” The very 
mediocrity of the writer gives a quotable value to his estimate : — 

“Mr, Gladstone, the member for Newark, is one of the most rising young men on the 
Tory side of the House. His party expect great things from him ; and certainly, when it 
is remembered that his age is only thirty-five,* the success of the Parliamentary efibrts he 
has already made justifies their expectations. He is well informed on most of the subjects 
which usually occupy the attention of the Legislature ; and he is happy in turning his 
Information to good account. He is ready on all occasions which he deems fitting 
ones with a speech in favour of the policy advocated by the party with whom he acts. 
His extempore resources are ample. Few men in the House can improvise better. It 
does not appear to cost him an effort to speak.” 

But by Avay of showing how dangerous it is to assume the r6le of 
political prophet, here is a second passage from the same pen, Avhich is 
somewhat diverting; for if we collate it with th3 first Ave are forced 
to the conclusion that the most rising young men of the T^ry party 
could not hope to become great statesmen; — 

“ He is a man of very considerable talent, but has nothing approaching to genius. His 
abilities are much more the result of an excellent education and of mature study than 
of any prodigality of Nature in the distribution of her mental gifts. I have no idea that 
he will ever acquire the reputation of a great statesman. His views are not sufficiently 


♦A mistake. Mr. Gladstone was only twenty-nine at this time. 
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profound or en larged for that; Ins celebrity in the House of Commons will chiefly depend 
on his readiness and dexterity as a debater, in conjunction with the excellence of his elocution, 
and the gracefulness of his manner when speaking. His style is polished, but has no 
appearance of the elTect of previous preparation. He displays considernble aeuteness in 
replying to an opponent; he is quick in his ])erception of anything vulnerable in the speech 
to which he rei)lies, and happy in laying the weak point bare to the gaze of the House. 
He now and then iinlulges in sarcasm, which is, in most cases, very felicitous. He is 
plausible even when most in error. 



Grant adds to the character sketch and political forecast a description 
of Mr. Gladstone’s person and manner 

“Mr, Gladstone’s appearance and manners are much in his favour. He is a fine- 
looking man. He is about the usual height, and of good figure. IJis countenance is mild 
and pleasant, and has a highly intellectual expression. His eyes are clear and quick. His 
eyebrows are dark and rather prominent. There is not a dandy in the House but envies 
what Truefitt would call, his ‘ fine head of jet-black hair.’ It is always carefully parted 
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from the crown downwards to his brow, where it is tastefully shaded. His features are 
small and regular, and his complexion must be a very unworthy witness, if he does not 
possess an abundant stock of health. Mr. Gladstone's gesture is varied, but not violent. When 
he rises, he generally puts both his hands behind his back, and having there suffered them 
to embrace each other for a short time, he unclasps them, and allows them to drop on 

either side. They are not permitted to remain long in that locality, before you see them 

again closed together, and hanging down before him. Their reunion is not suffered to 
last any length of time. Again a separation takes place, and now the right hand is seen 
moving up and down before him. Having thus exercised it a little, he thrusts it into 

the pocket of his coat, and then orders the left hand to follow its example. Having 

granted them a momentary repose there, they are again put into gentle motion; and in 
a few seconds they are seen reposing vis-a-vis on his breast. lie moves his face and body 
from one direction to another, not forgetting to bestow a liberal share of his attention on 
his own party. He is always listened to with much attention by the House, and appears 
to be highly respected by men of all parties.** 

In the earlier edition of “ The British Senate ” Mr. Gladstone had not 
been so much as mentioned. The gro^vth of his reputation may be further 
illustrated by a letter from Wilberforce, the future Bishop of Oxford, 
dated April 20th, 1838 : — 

** It would be an affectation In you, which you are above, not to know that few young men 
have the weight you have in the House of Commons, and arc gaining rapidly throughout the 
country. Now I do not wish to urge you to consider this as a talent for 

r n Ifp which you must render an account, for so I know you do 

wilbe^Srce what I want to urge upon you is that you should calmly 

’ look far before you ; see the degree of weight and influence to which 
you may fairly, if God spares your life and powers, look forward in 
future years, and thus act now with a view to then. There is no height to which you 
may not fairly rise in this country. If it pleases God to spare us violent convulsions and 
the loss of our liberties, you may at a future day wield the whole government of this 
land ; and if this should be so, of what extreme moment will your past steps then be to 
the real usefulness of your high station I If there has been any compromise of principle 
before, you will not then be able to rise above it; but if all your steps have been equal, 
you will not then be expected to descend below them. I saj^ this to you in the sad con- 
viction that almost all our public men act from the merest expediency ; and that from this 
' conventional standard it must be most difiicult for one living and acting amongst them 
to keep himself clear; and yet from the conviction, too, that as yet you are wholly un- 
committed to any low principles of thought or action, I would have you view yourself 
as one who may become the head of all the better feelings of this country, the maintainer 
of its Church and of its liberties, and who must now be fitting himself for this high 
vocation.’* 

To which Mr. Gladstone replies, after indulging in some mournful 
prognostications as to “our probable public destinies during the term to 
which our natural lives may extend ” : — 

Not that these feelings are unmixed ; they are tempered, even as regards the period 
of which I speak, with confident anticipations of new developments of religious power 
which have been forgotten in the day of insidious prosperity, and seem to be provi- 
dentially reserved for the time of our need, for the swelling of Jordan; and of course 
there lies beyond that period, for those who are appointed to it, a haven of perfect 
rest; but still the coming years bear to my view an aspect of gloom for the country 
—not for the Church ; she is the land of Goshen. Looking, however, to the former, 
to the State as such, and to those who belong to it as citizens, I seem unable to 
discern resources bearing a just proportion to her dangers and necessities. While the 
art of politics from day to day embraces more and more vital questions, and enters 
into closer relations with the characters and therefore the destinies of men, there is, I 
fear, a falling away in the intellectual stature of the generation of men whose office 
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is to exercise that art for good. While public men are called by the exigencies of 
their position to do more and more, there seems to be in the accumulation of business, 
the bewildering multiplication of details, an indication of their probable capacity to do 
less and less. The principles of civil government have decayed amongst us as much, I 
suspect, as those which are ecclesiastical; and one does not see an equally ready or 
sure provision for their revival. One sees in actual existence the apparatus by which 
our Institutions are to be threatened, and the very groundwork of the national char* 
acter to be broken up ; but upon the other hand, if we look around for the masses of 
principle, I mean of enlightened principle, blended with courage and devotion, which 
are the human means of resistance, these 1 feel have yet to be organised, almost to be 
created.*' 

The allusion to the “new developments of religious power” refers, 
of course, to the Traetarian movement, and indicates the change which 
had been coming over Mr. Gladstone's mind during 
the last two years. It is true that Newman had claimed Approximating 
as early as November, 1833, that Mr. Gladstone had joined ^ Tractarianism. 
the Tractarians. But the x^aper forces of the Oxford 
movement were at all times e^jormously strong. And the confidence of 
the leaders was reflected, for a time at least, by some of the lesser men. 
Thus Frederic Rogers wrote on July 2nd, 1836:— “My dear Newunan, — 
Wood is most sanguine and eager to know every one who holds out 
prospects of being bettered. Ho nods his head and says : ‘ Do you know’, 
Rogers, I do not see wdiy w’o should not absorb all young Evangelicals,' ” 
etc. etc. Mr. Gladstone, how’ever, was never willing to admit that he 
had been quite absorbed. 

Of the almost innumerable debates w^hich sprang up in Parliament 
during this ijeriod upon the great question of the State endowment of 
religion, perhaps the most instructive and amusing is that 
of July 30th, 1838, in Committee of Supply, when the The Maynooth 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Spring Rice, moved a vote Graat (1838). 
of £8,928 for the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 

The grant, it should be said, was agreed to without a division after 
only about a score of speeches. But two of these fell from Mr. Glad- 
stone, who joined the protest of “the three colonels.” Of this gallant 
trio, “two,” in the words of Mr. Fitzpatrick, “looked as if they had 
never need to shave,” while the third w^as “all beard.” Colonel Sibthorp 
opposed the grant as “ inconsistent with the Protestant religion,” Colonel 
Perceval because it “ had caused much excitement in England.” The 
hostility of the latter had been increased by a recent election, which 
had shown him that “the conduct of the gentlemen educated at May- 
nooth” had been such as to prove the need for amendment in the system 
of education there pursued. Instead of promoting peace and harmony 
they instigated revolt and tumult. “He himself had been the subject 
of attack, and his political conduct had been canvassed,” both before 
and after the election, “ in every chapel but one.” These terrible allega- 
tions were driven home by Colonel Verner, who attacked Maynooth as an 
institution “ subversive of morality,” and read aloud to the House a 
speech delivered by a priest. Father Doyle by name, who had received 
his education in that seminary. The speaker had declared his deter- 
mination to oppose any Tithe Bill which did not go to the entire 
abolition of tithes. And this in the presence of a magistrate named 
Hawkshaw I Colonel Verner “ wdshed to ask the noble lord opposite 
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whether he had struck, or intended to strike, the name of that magis- 
trate out of the commission of the peace for listening to such a speech.” 

An opening such as this was not likely to be neglected by O*0onnelL 
He laughed at the anti-tithe meeting ; he mocked at the timidity of the 
three colonels; “he was sorry that the three gallant 

O’CoimeU and colonels opposite, the church militant, he supposed, of that 
tbe Tiiree House, had not the courage to divide against this grant. . . . 

Colonels. they only talked—they would not divide.” At this point 

the three military members were seen to confabulate. 
“Now,” exclaimed O’Connell, “there is a council of war holding among 
the three honourable and gallant members, and let us see what the 
result will be. Oh I these gallant colonels ; I must venture a parody 
against them:— 

“Three Colonels in three distant countries born. 

Did Lincoln, Sligo, and Armagh adorn; 

The first in gravity of face surpassed, 

In grace the second, sobriety the last; 

The force of Nature could no further go ; 

To beard the first she shaved the other two.” 

It has been alleged that the “famous epigram,” as Mr. Gladstone has 
called it, was composed by Ronayne, and pirated by O’Connell, to whom 
it had been submitted. But Mr. Gladstone, in recalling the incident, 
discredited the statement, which was after aU only made on hearsay by 
Canop O’Rorke: “I saw him [O’Connell] with a pencil and piece of 
paper noting down something before he rose.” Mr. Gladstone would 
naturally remember the speech well ; for the last sentence, which described 
the grant as a “ paltry return” for the million they gave to the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, brought him on to his legs, though not until Colonel 
Sibthorp had put in his own crushing reply : “I will merely say that 
I pay just as much attention to what falls from the honourable and 
learned member for Dublin, as I do to the cackling of any goose ” I The 
report in the Mirror continues : — 

Mr. Gladstone : “ The honourable and learned member for Dublin boasts of having 
given £1,000,000 to the Protestant clergy of Ireland. Will the honourable and learned 
gentlemen be kind enough to inform the House of the sum which he has been instru- 
mental in withholding from them?” 

Mr. O'Connell : “ Hear, hear, hear I ” 

Mr. Gladstone: “If we are pledged to the maintenance of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, then it is a bad principle to grant a sum of money to a college for the 
inculcation of doctrines at variance with those of the Establishment. But if on the 
other hand the principle be good, nothing can be meaner, or more paltry, than to dole 
out so miserable an allowance. .1 think discussions of this kind are most painful, and 
unsatisf^tory to all parties. The question should be brought at once to a definite issue.” 

Thus rapidly had Mr. Gladstone brought the debate from gay to 
grave ; and the odium fheologicum^ having been once fairly imported, 

♦ The above is Hansard. The Mirror of Parliament reads— 

“In sobriety the second, in grace the last.” 

And another reading is— 

“The next in bigotry— in both the last.” 

This last Is probably an emendation by some patriot who thought that Daniel O’Connell's 
verses ought to scan. 
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could not easily be eliminated. Viscount Movpeth followed. He did not 
feel it incumbent upon him “at that time of day” to defend the origin 
of a grant “which was recommended by Mi*. Burke, established by 
Mr. Pitt, sanctioned by Mr. Perceval, and dignified by the Royal 
Protestant assent of George III.” But, aware no doubt that Mr. 
Gladstone was rapidly discarding his Kv^angelical opinions for those of 
the Oxford Tractaiians, Morpeth could not refrain from fii-ing a shot 
which was sure to do executitrii in the Tory ranks: “If honourable 
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gentlemen ai*e always talking of the objectionable doctrines taught at 
Maynootli, they must not be surprised if they sometimes hear of the 
not very satisfactory iloctriiies which have recently become fashionable 
at Oxford. A work of one of the most promising disciples of the new 
school, which, we are given to understand, is spreading and multiplying 
itself in every direction in the University of Oxford, has recently been 
published since the death of its author, by the great leader of that 
school, the Rev. Mr. NeAvman. I Avill give the House one or two extracts 
from the work ; — 

“You will be shocked at my avowal that I am every day becoming a less and less 
loyal son of the Reformation.” 
o 
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At this thete were cries of Name I” and Lord Morpeth continued: 
^‘The name of the author is Fronde,* a most acomplished gentleman, now 
unfortunately no more.” The extract was then continued. It is too 
lengthy to reproduce ; but one or two sentences will explain its im- 
mediate effect—why Mr. Gladstone and the thermometer rose so suddenly ; — 

“I think people are injudicious who talk against the Roman Catholics for worshipping 
saints, and honouring the Virgin and images, etc. These things may perhaps be 
idolatrous — I cannot make up my mind about it. . . . We are Catholics without the 
Popery, and Church of England men without the Protestantism. . . . Your trumpery 
principle about Scripture being the sole rule of faith in fundamentals ... is but a 
mutilated edition. . . . Really I hate the Reformation and the Reformers more 

and more, and have almost made up my mind that the rationalist spirit they set afloat is 
the [False Prophet] of the Revelations.” 

“Really, Sir,” continued the Whig viscount, after finishing a quotation 
which would, he well knew, at any rate damage the member for Newark 
in the eyes of most of his x3olitical allies, “ while I read these extracts, 
I think honourable gentlemen would do well to look at home before 
they cast forth their missiles, and I could well wish that they would 
look at the errors of others in something like a reciprocal and a Chris- 
tian spirit of kindness.” We can imagine ^thc fury with which Mr. Gladstone 
rushed again into the fray. Even the dumb pages of the Mirror give 
some blurred notion of the storm, just as condensed food sometimes 
suggests to the palate a faint reminiscence of its supi)osed originals. “I 
never,” he ejaculated, “heard a speech more cruelly 
Mr. Gladstone and unjust than that just made by the noble lord. Even if 

Lord Morpeth. Roman Catholic principles were inculcated in the University 
of Oxford, that fact has properly no relation to the question ; 
but I have no hesitation in characterising the assertion as a mere vulgar 
calumny. I have to complain of the manner in which the noble lord has 
treated the book from which he has thought proper to read extracts. If 
the noble lord will read the jjreface of the book he has quoted, he will 
find that the editor expressly guarded himself against being supposed 
to entertain the opinions of the author, and stated that he gave it to the 
world as the singular production of a remarkable mind. But such is the 
justice of the noble lord I He selects particular passages only to serve his 
purpose I I do contend that such a course is grossly unjust. 

Lord Morpeth “could not discover any transgression of which he had 
been guilty that should call forth so sore a reply from his honourable 
friend.” Sir Robert Inglis, who also was incensed at the introduction of 
Oxford University into the debate, protested against the work being 
regarded as an exposition of the collective academic mind. Colonel 
Sibthorp was still suffering too much from the cackling of the Irish goose 
to be able to follow the later theological developments. He again got up, 
somewhat irrelevantly, at this point, to explain that “as to what fell from 
the honourable and learned member opposite, I think I shall best consult 
my own station in society by abstaining from any reply to such trash ” I 
Meanwhile, the great Irishman who had immortalised the three gallant 
colonels must have been enjoying himself hugely. He presently expressed 
his mild surprise and regret at the theological hurricane which had swept 
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the House ; and soon afterwards a remarkable wrangle ended, the vote 
being agreed to without a division. 

In the present chapter we are concerned with the political rather than 
the theological side of Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical views. But this was 
the great period of development. Though the pressure 
brought to bear upon him was enormous, Mr. Gladstone Ecclesiastical 
distinguished himself honourably in the turmoil of religious views, 
emotions by steadily refusing to give up his independence. 

His religion was his own, and he was determined to build it up for 
himself and by himself. Through 1837 and the early months of 1838 he was 
supplementing his previous studies in Patristic literature and ecclesiastical 
theory. “I remember,” so an old friend of Mr. Gladstone wrote to the 
present author, “when he was lodging in the Albany I found him reading 
St. Augustine’s ‘ De Civitate Dei.’ Some years afterwards, at Ha warden, I 
reminded him of this when we were talking of serious religious difficulties. 
He said : ‘ Oh, yes, I remember ; but it is not in that book you get his 
mind.’ I said, ‘But what, then, do you refer to?’ He said: ‘Oh, I have 
read all St. Augustine’s controversial works.’ At the same time he told 
me that the four writers to whom he oAved most were Aristotle, St. 
Augustine, Dante, and Bishop Butler.” In these studies, and in his 
active sympathy wdth the Anglican revival, he contracted a passionate 
attachment for the idea of a spiritually independent Church. But his 
early training, and the habits of political thought which he had inherited 
and acquired, debarred him from the adoption of the Liberal idea of a 
politically independent State. Accordingly, in his first and most famous 
book, which, as its title signifies, is primarily political,* he set himself to 
construct such a theory of ecclesiastical polity as would 
involve a completely spiritual as well as a completely 
established Church. The apparent antitheses wore har- cnurcii (i838).” 
monised by the assumption of a middle term, that the 
State has a conscience, and a conscience which can and ought to cognise 
religious truth and error, and, moreover— subject to certain limitations 
and conditions — to use its authority and sanctions to propagate the one 
and to depress the other. 

In the actual writing of the book James Hopet seems to have acted 
as sole critic and adviser. Three of Mr. Gladstone’s letters will sufQce 
to show the pains which were taken alike by critic and by author : — 

“ House of Commons ; July 18, 1838. 

“My dear Hope,— I hope in a day or two to get my Colonial information sufficiently 
In form, and then send you my whole papers. If you let them lie just as they are, 

♦ “ The State in its Relations with the Church.” 

t “ One of W. E. Gladstone’s friends and great swans,” as a common friend called 
him, with a touch of perhaps pardonable jealousy. By those who cannot tolerate the 
thought that a great man’s greatest friend should not himself be great, some comfort 
may be derived from the portrait of Hope painted by Lord Selbome in the “Memoirs” 
(vol. i., p. 300) : “ He united a peculiar charm and refinement of person and manners with 
a strong character and an acute, well-balanced Intellect. His subsequent change of religious 
communion, together with a fastidious temperament, led him to prefer the unambitious 
but lucrative occupation of the Parliamentary Bar, in which he obtained undisputed pre- 
eminence, to the struggles of public life. If it had been otherwise he might very probably 
have risen to the highest political station.” 
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turning the leaves over one by one, I think you will not find the manuscript difficult 
to make out, though it is strangely cut in pieces and patched. I have divided it all 
into aectiuncules, occupying generally from half a page to a whole one. 

“ I hope that its general tendency will meet your approval ; but a point about which 
I am in great doubt, and to which I request your particular attention, is whether 
either the work or some of the chapters are not so deficient in clearness and arrange- 
ment as to require .being absolutely re-written before they can with propriety be 
published? Making allowance for any obscurity which may arise from its physical state 
as a MS., I hope you will look vigorously at it in this point of view, and tell me 
what you think is the amount of the disease, and the proper kind of remedy. I can 
excuse myself, considering the pressure of other engagements, for having written 
irregularly and confusedly upon a subject very new in many of its parts, and requiring 
some abstraction— <at every turn it has brought home the truth of Bacon’s observation, 
that politics are of all sciences the most immersed in matter. One has to go on 
detaching, as it were, one’s soul from clay all the way through)— but I should be 
inexcusable if I were to publish in such a state: between my eyes and my business 
I fear it would be hard for me to re-write, but if I could put it into the hands of 
any other person who could, and who would extract from my papers anything worth 
having, that might do. I wish very much that something would be published by 
somebody on the subject, and that speedily, to begin to draw attention to a subject 
on which men’s minds are so sadly undisciplined. When set in motion the ball will 
roll, as I anticipate. 

“ As regards myself, if I go on and publish, I shall be (luite prepared to find some 
persons surprised, but this, if it should prove so, cannot be helped ; I have not know- 
ingly exaggerated anything; and when a man expects to be washed overboard, he must 
tie himself with a rope to the mast. 

“ I shall trust to your friendship for frankness in the discharge of your irksome 
task. Pray make verbal corrections without scruple where they are needed.— Sincerely 
yourf, “ W. E. Gladstone.” 

“July 21, 1838. 

“ My dear Hope,— Behold your rashness ! 

‘Please read Nos. II., V., and VI. first. These, with VIII., are, I think, the most 
important, and it is about these that I am in great fear and doubt whether they may 
not require re-writing; as, however, we read that chopping old somebody made him young 
I have some hope for my unfortunate papers, which you will find have pretty well 
undergone that operation. Mind to turn the leaves as they lie. — Ever youi*s, 

“W. E. G.” 

“ July 26, 1838. 

“ My dear PIope,— I thank you most cordially for your remarks, and I rejoice to find 
that you act so entirely in the spirit I had anticipated. I trust you will continue to 
speak with freedom,* which is the best compliment as well as the best service you can 
render me. . . . 

“ .... As I said before, I think it very probable that you may find that V. and VI. 
require quite as rigorous treatment as II., and I am very desirous to set both my mind 
and eyes at liberty before I go to the Continent, which I can now hardly expect to do- 
before the first week in September. This interval I trust would suffice— unless you find 
that the other chapters stand in equal need. 

“Mahon suggested as a title: ‘Church and State considered in their connection.* The 
defect of this is that I do not much consider the Church in its connection with the State, 
though partially I do ; but it gave me the idea of a modification which I think may do : 
‘The State viewed in its connection with the Church.* 

“ I entirely concur with your view regarding the necessity of care, and of not grudging 
labour in a matter so important and so responsible as an endeavour to raise one of the; 
most momentous controversies which has ever agitated human opinion. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“W. E. Gladstone.**' 

•Hope was a candid critic, “using the pencil,** as he said, “very unscrupulously.** 
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Parliament Avas prorogued on the lOtli of August, 1838. and Mr. Gladstone 
lost no time in starting for the Continent. But he suffered in tiie crossing ; 
for on August 17th he wrote to iVlr. Murray, his publisher, “a line from 
Rotterdam to say that sea-sickness presented my c.ori’ecting the proofs 
on the passage.” 

The book ajipeared in December, and reccaved with a loud chorus 
of in’aise which at lirst drowned the notes of disappi'oval. It is the 
book of the time, a great event,” wrote Bunsen, who was so imjiressed 
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and enraptured that he recorded the hour of night at Avhich the second 

edition came out, and himself sat up till after midnight aiul continued 

next morning until he had read the whole. “Almost every 

sheet,” said the good baron Avith pride, “bears my marginal How the Book 

glosses, destined for the Pi'ince, to whom T have sent the ^*<8 Received. 

book Avith all despatch. Gladstone is the first man in 

England as to intellectual poA\"er, and he has heard higher tones than 

anyone else in this island,” 

Mr. Gladstone’s book, as Ave have said, is ecclesiastical rather than 
theological. Its leading (characteristics Avill be most clearly brought out 
if we institute a brief comiiarison and contrast Avith the earlier work of 
Ooleridge “On the Constitution of the Church and State.” The influence of 
this book upon Mr. Gladstone’s mind was noticed, as has been pointed out 
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previously, by his most intimate friend, James Hope.* In the opening 
chapter, in which Mr. Gladstone reviews and summarises the authors 
who preceded him, Coleridge receives the largest meed of praise 

“ It does not appear that our literature is well supplied with works which would meet 
the necessity above described, and furnish men with sound principles {aodomata summa) 
upon the fundamental conditions of the union between the Church and the State. Bishop 
Warburton has written upon it with much acuteness and ability, but in the dry and technical 
manner of a man who lived in times when there was no strong pressure in one direction 
requiring to be warmly and feelingly met from another. Mr. Coleridge has dealt admirably 
with the subject in his * Idea of Church and State ; ' but he does not carry out his con- 
ceptions into detail, nor apply them to practice sufficiently to meet the wants of general 
readers. Dr. Chalmers has handled some points connected with this inquiry in a manner 
the most felicitous, but, in other parts of his recently published lectures, he has laid down 
principles, we fear, not less seriously detrimental to our cause. The work of Dr. Paley on 
Moral and Political Philosophy is a store-house of anything rather than sound principles. 
Hooker looked at the question under influences derived from the general controversy with 
the Puritans, and rather with reference to the terms than to the grounds of the connection. 
None of these writers regarded the subject in the aspect most imperatively required by 
present circumstances : namely, that wliich shows that governments are, by * dutiful 
necessity,’ cognizant of religious truth and falsehood, and bound to the maintenance and 
propagation of the former.” f 

And later in the same chapter Mr. Gladstone develops with evident sym- 
pathy Coleridge’s masterly sketch, adding certain exi)lanations which, 
however, “ in no way detract from the substantial truth of Mr. Coleridge’s 
definition.” 

Coleridge, it should be said, drew a sharp distinction between the 
Church of Christ and that National Church which is one of the three 
groat estates of tlie realm, whose object is “to secure and 
Coleridge’s Theory, improve that civilisation without which the nation could 
be neither permanent nor progressive,” and which com- 
prehends among its members “the learned of all denominations, the 
sages and professors of the law and jurisprudence, of medicine and physio- 
logy, of music, of military and civil architecture, of the physical sciences, 

with the mathematical as the common organ of the i)rccediug,” etc. etc. 

In short, Coleridge’s State Church is a KiAltur-Kirche, embracing in its 
operations all the liberal arts and sciences. Its proper end and function 
is “civilisation with freedom.” A National Church can exist without 
Christianity. Indeed, in relation to such an establishment, “Christianity, 
or the Church of Christ, is a blessed accident.” I What then is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ideal of an Establishment? Coleridge called his 
Mr. Gladstone's, clergymen clerks, and could have dispensed with them at 
a pinch. But in Mr. Gladstone’s view the Church depends 
upon its clergy. Coleridge would not have his Establishment identified 
with “any particular scheme of theology.” Such a theory is certainly 

tinged with Erastianism. But Mr. Gladstone was endeavouring not only 

to maintain the Church of England as a National and Established Church, 
but also to give it independence. It was in this desire for the spiritual 
autonomy of his Church that Mr. Gladstone later found common ground 
with the Nonconformist bodies. Coleridge’s ideal is that the National 

* Seep. 123. 

t “ The State in its Belations with the Church,” 2ii<i edition, p. 8. 

t See Coleridge’s ** Church and State,” chapters ili. and iv. 
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Church should comprise all differences, and ultimately disappear in the 
State. Mr. Gladstone’s is rather that all differences should disappear, 
and that all members of the State should acquiesce in the truths i,e. in. 
the religious dogmas of the governors. It is probably the moral eleva- 
tion, the suggestive idealism, of Coleridge’s work which makes Mr. 
Gladstone regard the argument as ‘‘beautiful and profound/* The diffeiv 
ences of theory are easily discerned and defined; but the similarity of 
spirit, though manifest to the most superficial reader, is by its very 
nature incapable of the same summary statement. 

The exclamations of joy with which most religiously minded people 
welcomed this novel departure of a young and rising politician soon 
began to pass away into the various notes of friendly cen- 
sure and thinly disguised hostility. It only remained that Adverse CrlticlsaL 
the Papistical bogey should be raised. Then, in a moment, 
the mild criticism of Christian satisfaction developed into an acrid 
controversy of rival sects. The leading newspaper only required a month 
for the digestive process — the perusal which follows even less seldom 
than it precedes a review. Unfortunately for our author, the Times gave 
four notices. In the first, Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning was ingenioua, 
profound, eloquent, and at times unanswerable. This on December 
I9th. On the 20th the book could still be desci*ibed as bold, dexterous^ 
complete, trenchant, profound, and striking. But the balance was 
more than redressed by two articles which appeared on the 4th and 
21st of January. The first of the two began : “In a former notice of 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s work, ‘ On the State in its Relations with the 
Church,’ we mentioned that there were certain points on which we should 
be constrained to differ from him. Such points appeared to us, in the 
first instance, to lie upon the surface, and to admit of an easy adjust- 
ment; but, on divesting them of the verbal garniture in which they are 
muffled up, and on subjecting them to that stricter analysis which their 
apparent harmony with divers dogmas of the Pusey school seemed to 
force upon us, we must own, with the deepest regret, though not retracting 
a particle of our homage to the general ability of Mr. Gladstone’s volume, 
that these points are much more vital and important than we had formed 
any idea of.” Then followed a violent attack upon “certain stupid and 
perfidious pamphlets entitled ‘Tracts for the Times,”’ and upon all those 
who, with anti-Protestant sentiments, persisted in retaining Protestant 
benefices. The article proceeded to indicate Mr. Gladstone’s “ Popish 
biases,” and to show that he was “contaminated with these new-fangled 
Oxford bi gotrios, ” 

Newman wrote to Frederic Rogers: “The Times is again at poor 

Gladstone ; really I feel as if I could do anything for him. I 

have not read his book, but its consequences speak for it. Poor 

fellow I It is so noble a thing.” Henry Crabb Robinson read the book 

to Wordswwth, whose simple soul failed to distinguish Gladstone’s 
principles from those of Romanism, and would not accompany him “in 
his Anglo-Papistical pretensions.” Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, thought 
half of it erroneous, but was delighted to have “a good protest against 
that wretched doctrine of Warburton’s that the State has only to look 
after body and goods.” 

But there was one great man who regarded the publication in a purely 
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politio^il light. Lord Houghton was at Pool’s country seat, Drayton Manor, 
when the book appeared, and he tells us that “Peel turned over the 
pages of the book with somewhat scornful curiosity, and, 
Peal’s Verdict, after a hasty survey of its (contents, thre\v the volume on 
the floor, exclaiming as he ditl so : ‘ That young man Avill 
ruin his fine ]3olitical career if he persists in \M*iting trash like this.’”* 
Meanwhile the author, whose eyes had suffered from reading by candle- 
light, had been touring on the Continent by the advice of the doctors. 
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He s])ent October in 
Sicily, saw the be- In Sicily, 183S. 
ginning ot* an eru])- 
tion of Etna, and wrote a description 
which was ap])ropiiat(‘ly incorpo- 
rated in Murray’s “ Handbook for 
Sicily.” The scene, he said, “amply 
repays the ))ains of onr journey to 
Si(*ily, and obliterates from recollec- 
tion th(‘ vermin and the mules.” 
More interesting, perhaps, than the 
diary is a lecture u]>on this visit 
which Mr. (dadstoiui delivered, long 
aftcuwa J*d s, at Hawarden — on 
January 5th, 18(58. The following 
extract givers a vivid imiu’ession of 
the wretc'hed state of the island : — 

“Tlie cholera had ravagc'd th(‘ country 
shortly before iny visit, and the people were 
jmssessed with the feeding that the cholera 
had been introduced by the Government. 
I made this note on the subject at the 
time:— ‘The people are persuaded that the 
King procured the cholera to come among 


LADY OLYNNK, MRS. GLADSTONE'S MOTHER (p. 40). 
(Front a PaiiUing Iry J. Slater at Hawarden Castle,} 


them, and that it was not sent by God.’ 
I'liey began to murder yjersons of the upper 
classes. The cholera ceased ; they believed 
the King did this to check t he revolutionary 


spirit, and to thin the people. They also believed the Cardinal Archl)ishop received the 
cholera in a pinch of snuff from one of the King’s generals, and that the reason why 
the disease was given to him was that he had refused to have anything to do with the 


introduction of cholera into the island. That is a very ludicrous, hut at the same time 


a very melancholy fact, for it is impossible to conceive anything more illustrative of the 
unhappy and radically bad system under which the people of Sicily lived at that period. 


than that such a belief should exist among the people of the island.” 


In December he arrived at Rome, having travelled part of the way 
with the widow an<l daughters of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne. But 
“the proposal,” so Mrs. Gladstone wrote long afterwards, 
At Romt. “did not take place till Rome.” Sir Stephen Glynne, the 
last baronet, son of Sir Stephen Richard, was an old college 
Mend ; and Mr. Gladstone had paid him a visit at Hawarden Castle in 1835. 

,In Rome Mr. Gladstone passed niany days in the company of his friend 
Henry Manning. They visited churches together, and spent a good deal 


* Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life of IjM Houghton, vol. i., p. 315. 
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of time in the study of (>hristian art. Hut another and personaj^e 

than Manning was at Itonie tliat winter. Macaulay writes in his Journal : 
“On Christmas Kvo 1 found Gladstone in tht' throng; 
and I accosted him, as we had met, though had Meeting Macaulay, 

never been introduced to each other. He receivt^l my 
advances with very great enipresuvmnit indeecl, and we had a good deal 
of pleasant talk.” And again, at the end of Februaiy, in a lettt‘r to 
Napier: “By the hyc, I met Gladstone at Rome. We talked and walked 
together in St. Peter’s during the best part of an arternoon. He is both 
a clever and an amiable* man.” 

In the first week of h'ebruary, 18:19, Macaulay returned to London : and 
the story of the famous revit*w can be t-old by extracts from his Diary 
and lettei*s. 

“Friday, Febrnary H.— 1 bought Gladstone's book: a eapital Shrovetide eoc:k to tlirow 
at. Almost too go(Ml a murk." 

“February i:i. - 1 read, wliile walking, ;i gof»d deal of Gladstone’s book. The Lord 
liath deliv(‘r(*.d him into our hainl. 1 rhink 1 see my way to a popular, and at the same 
time gentlemanlike, criticiue. . . . Home, and thought about Gladstone. In two or 
throe days T shall bavi* the liole in my 
liead, and then my ])en will go like tire.” 

“3, Clarges Street, F(‘brnary 2d, ISIO. 

“Dkau Naiuku, - 1 eatj now promise you 
an article in a Aveek, or ten days at furthest. 

Of its length I cannot s])eak Avith certainty. 

1 should think it AAould till about forty 
pages; but T lind the subj<*ct groAA" on me. 

I tliink that I shall dispose comi)h‘tely of 
Gladstone's tlieory, T Avisb that I could see 
my way clearly to a good counter theory; 
but I catch only giim])s(*s lien; and there of 
Avhat I take to be truth.” 

Mr, Gliidstone s book find Mticau- 
lay’s review are th<* b(*st possible 
illustration of the advantage whieh 
the destroyer lias eompai*ed with 
the builder in the^ r<^alni of Hi ought. 

On March 20th, 18:39, Macaulay writes 
to lus sister Hannah 

“ I have had my proofs from Napier. 

He magnifies the article prodigiously. In 
a letter to Empson he calls it excpiisite and 
admirable, and to me lie Avrites that it is 
the finest piece of logic that ever aa^os 
printed. I do not think it so ; but I do 
think that I have disposed of all Gladstone’s 
theories unanswerably ; and there is not a 
line of the paper which even so strict a judge as Sir Robert Inglis, or my Uncle 
'Bablngton, could quarrel at as at all indecorous.” 

At the beginning of April Mr. Gladstone expressed his acknowledg. 

ments ; — 

“I have been favoured Avith a copy of the forthcoming number of the EdiTiburgh 
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Review; and I perhaps too much presume upon the bare acquaintance with you, of 
which alone I can boast, in thus unceremoniously assuming you to be the author of the 
article entitled ‘ Church and State,* and in offering you my very warm 

A i>ttA tA cordial thanks for the manner in which you have treated both the 

Macaulay,^ 1830 and the author on whom you deigned to bestow your attention. 

* ’ In whatever you write you can hardly hope for the privilege of most 

anonymous productions, a real concealment ; but, if it had been possible 
not tp recognise you, I should have questioned your authorship in this particular case, 
because the candour and singlemindedness which it exhibits are, in one who has long 
been connected in the most distinguished manner with political party, so rare as to be 
almost Incredible. ... In these lacerating times one clings to everything of personal 
kindness in the past, to husband it for the future ; and, if you will allow me, I shall 
earnestly desire to carry with me such a recollection of your mode of dealing with a 
subject upon which the attainment of truth, w'e shall agree, so materially depends upon 
the temper in which the search for it is instituted and conducted.” 

Macaulay’s reply is delightful : — 

“I have very seldom,” he writes in reply to Mr. Gladstone, “been more gratified 
than by the very kind note which I have just received from ycm. Your book itself, and 
everything that I heard about you (though almost all my information came— to the 
honour, I must say, of our troubled times— from people very strongly opposed to you in 
politics), led me to regard you with respect and goodwill, and I am truly glad that I 
have succeeded in marking those feelings. I was half afraid, when I read myself over 
again in print, that the button, as is too common in controversial fencing even between 
friends, had once or twice come off* the foil.” * 

The review was, practically speaking, final. Mr. Gladstone never forgot 
it; and ho admitted afterwards that if his book lived it would be in the 
pages of IMacaulay. Few of the great writer’s sentences iiave been more 
often quoted than that classical description of Mr. Gladstoiie as “the rising 
hope of those stern and unbending Tories, who follow, reluctantly and 
mutinously, a leader whose exi)erienco and eloquence are indispensable 
to them, but whose cautious temper and modciato opinions they abhor.” 

Long afterwards, in his review of Macaulay’s Life and Letters— one of 
his happiest essays in literature — Mr. Gladstone observed of his critic 
that the “ analysis was always rough, hasty and swcex)iiig, and his 
perceptions robust.” In this instance Macaulay did most 

Macaulay on execution by making clear the obscurer parts of Mr^ 

Gladstone. Gladstone’s argument. “There is no want of light,” he 

said, “ but a great want of what Bacon would have 
called dry light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted 
by a false medium of passions and prejudices. His style bears a remark- 
able analogy to his mode of thinking, and, indeed, exercises great influence 
on his mode of thinking. His rhetoric, though often good of its kind^ 
darkens and perplexes the logic which it should illustrate. Half his 
acuteness and diligence, with a barren imagination and a scanty vocabu- 
lary, would have saved him from almost all his mistakes. He has one 
gift most dangerous to a speculator : a vast command of a kind of 
language, grave and majestic, but of vague and uncertain import— 6f a 
Kind of language which affects us much in the same way in which the lofty 
diction of the Chorus of Clouds affected the simple-hearted Athenian#” 

^ Sir George Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, pp. 373-876. How much 
Mir. Gladstone’s letter of thanks pleased Macaulay is indicated, says Sir George Trevelyan^ 
by the fact of his having kept It unbumed— “ a compliment which, except in this single 
instance, he never paid to any of his correspondents.” 
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The truth is that Mr. Gladstone’s theories, as soon as they became legible, 
appeared to the ordinary man of either party impracticable or unreason- 
able ; and Bunsen’s fond idea, that the book had given “a standing-place 
whereon to form a Church party in the House of Commons,” was com- 
pletely disi^elled by the criticism of the Edinburgh Review, No one 
was more ready to acknowledge this than Mr. Gladstone himself. 
“ Scarcely,” he confessed in his interesting and closely 
argued “ Chapter of Autobiography,” “ had my work issued Gladstone on 
from the press, when I became aware that there was no Himself, 
party, no section of a party, no individual person 
probably in the Il(juse of Commons, who was prepared to act upon 
it. I found myself the last on the sinking ship. Exclusive support 
to the Established religion of the country, with a limited and local 
exception for Scotland under the Treaty of Union with that country, 
had been up to that time the actual rule of our policy ; the instances 
to the contrary being of equivocal construction, and of infinitesimal 
amount. But the attempt to give this rule a vitality, other than that 
of sulferance, was an anachronism in time and in place. When I bid it 
live, it was just about to die. It was really a quickened and not a 
deadened conscience in the country which insisted on enlarging the 
circle of State support, even while it tended to restrain the range of 
political interference in religion. The condition of our poor, of our 
criminals, of our military and naval services, and the backward state 
of popular education, forced on us a group of questions, before the moral 
pressure of which the old rules properly gave way.” 

Indeed, from a political point of view. Feel’s annoyance was very soon 
justified. In the following .June, when the Whig Ministry proposed to 
establish a Central Board of Education which was to be 
a Committee of tlio Privy Council, and to put under its Elementary 

control an increased Ediujation grant, the book was di*aggcd Education, 1839. 
into the discussion by O’Connell,* Morpeth, and Buller. 

O’Connell produced some statistics about the wealth of the Estab- 
lished Church; and this gave Mr. Gladstone his opening. He quoted a 
saying of Canning that “he liad a great aversion to hoar of a fact 
in a debate, but that which he distrusted most Avas a figure,” and, 
after traversing O’Connell’s statements as to the numbers of Dissenters 
and the Avealth of the Established Church, added drily : “It would 

* Mr. Gladstone in after years gave an amusing reminiscence of O’Connell in con- 
nection vrith a Select Committee (upon a legal question) which was appointed in 1834. 
“There was an important -witness, of the name, 1 think, of Slingsby, who was disabled by 
age from travelling. A sub-committee was appointed to go down some fifty miles and 
examine him. It consisted of O’Connell, Sir George Sinclair, and myself. O’Connell, I 
think, asked me whether I would mind going down on Sunday after his (early) Mass, 
but I declined. We started on Monday at 5 a.m., in the summer, and the affair 
occupied some fourteen hours, which I spent with him in an open carriage and four. 
I rather think that on that day he brought with him a theological work to prove to 
me that all baptised persons were, in a certain sense, in the Church. I also recollect 
that in 1839, shortly after I had published a book called ‘The State in its Relations 
With the Church,’ he said to me in the House of Commons, behind the Speaker’s chair, 
‘I olalmr the half of you.* It was very kind on his part to enter thus freely into 
conversation with a young man opposed to him in politics, and hotly prejudiced against 
him.” 
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appear that tlie honourable and learned member, in his attempt to lead 
the House to useful knowledge by means of statistic*s, has assumed to 
himself the indvilege of more than doubling the amount of imoperty in 
the possession of the Chui*eli.” 

Macaulay's essay had already i)eguii to exercise its destructive effects ; 
foi* wlien Mr. (lladstone asserU'd that the State could have a cons(aeiice, 
some irreverent individuals began to laugh. But Mr. (dadstone's friends 
must have felt a little uneasy when they heard words like these : — 

“It is consttinlly ur^od that it is the duty of the State to ^ive the i)t*<)i)le education; 
l)ut look at tlie consequences of this j>rincii)le. If it is the duty of the State to give 

education to the i^eople, ilo not all 
the arguineiits that go to show this 
tend equally to sliow that it is tlie 
duty of thf! State to proxide them 
witi) religion i If it is the duty of 
the State to endow all the schools, 
is it not the <luty of the State to 
endow all tlie chapels r’ 

However, ilunv was no doubt 
as yet in Mr. (dadstone’s 
miml as to the dc^sirability of 
j’estricting State tloJes to 
Anglican schools : and this 
sectarian bigotry could only 
be niaintaitied by an appeal 
to Christian bigotry 

“ How was the (‘ducat ion of the 
.Jewish pcoplts, who considered the 
New Testain(‘nt' to he an imposture, 
to he sedulously (;onn(‘cted with a 
due regard to th(* Holy Scriptures? 

. . . Were the .Jewish children to 

he forced to r(*ad the New Testa- 
ment ? . . . He wished to see no 
child forced to riad, but he pro- 
tested against paying from the 
money of the State a set of men 
whose business would be to teach 
erroneous doctrines to the children.” 

Mr. Cdad stone was at this time (juite capable of retorting a taunt. 

What," lie asked rhetorically in the coui'se of the debate on the 
Government's proposal, “is the predicament of the country? To what 
are they bringing the country?” “At least, not to bigotry and 
ignorance," interjected Lord John Russell. “The noble lord," Mr. 
Gladstone i*e plied, “ would be more accurate if he said to latitudin- 
arianism and atheism.” 

On the whole, however, Mr. Gladstone's opponents had the best of 
it Spring Rice adduced the fact that Mr. Gladstone had been Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, and had thereby sanctioned State grants to 
Lutherans, Roman Catholics, and Jews: “Wlmt becomes of the State 
conscience now,” he asked triumphantly, “the State conscience bound 
only to disseminate truth ? The honourable gentleman says truth is 
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single. Which, then, of tliese various forms is the truth? All cannot 
be the truth, and yet you support all.” From this useful object k\‘-son 
in the value or necessity of religious tolerance we must go bac*k a little 
to Colonial affairs. 

It might be thought that Mr. Gladstone displayed a libeial spirit in 
opposing the motion of Henry Laboiichere (afterwards Lor<l Taunton) on 

April 9th, 18.39, for leave to bring in a Bill sus])ending the 
Susponsion of thio Constitution of Jama-i(*a. But the Jamaica Assembly had 

Jamaica absolutely no claims to consideration. The populatit)U of 
Constitution, 1839. j 

at this time 
about 350,000, of Avhom only 
5,000 were white. But the 
constituency AvJiicli elected 
the Assembly numbered, 
according to Sir Lionel 
Smith, only 1,500 or 1,(500 
persons ! This precious oli- 
garchy had been endeavour- 
ing ever since the abolitioji 
of slavery to j)erp(*tuate for 
the unfoilunate ‘‘ap])ren- 
tices” hi ANorkliouses ami 
gaols the cruel ininisliuKuits 
which had biMUi previously 
inflicted by tin* sIaA'(‘o\\ iiers 
thtun selves.'^ On IMay 0th 
Mr. Gladstone spok(‘ in (he 
adjourned debate. He (*on- 
tended that tlie sentiments 
of the Ass(*iiibly had been 
misinterpreted, that they 
had not threatened to abdi- 
cate their functions unless 
the Prison Act- was i*e- 
pealed \s to the iiresent ^ takliamentaky okot p, showing mu. Gladstone on 
franchise^ law, “the people 

get hold of the franchise > 

not too slowly but too 

rapidly.” But he was not a pessimist in this respect, and <lid not 
anticipate any collision between the proprietors and the negro electorate. 
“ 8o far as experience already went, the admission of the Colonial 

* One cannot help admiring, however, the impudence of tlie protest which the 
Assembly launched aj^ainst the Apprenticeship Amendment Bill This House does 
not dread a comparison with the Commons of England in the success of their 
legislation. Our laws have not been detied, as by the Irish opponents of tithes ; 
murders are not committed in our island by companies of armed men in open day ; 
nor do bands prowl about at night, setting lire, to barns and ricks of corn ; nor <lo 
our labourers and artisans combine, as of late in Dublin and Glasgow, to raise wages 
even by maiming and murder. . . . We have no corn-laws to add to the wealth 
of the rich, nor poor-laws to imprison under pretence of maintainiug the j^oor.” 
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population to the enjoyment of civil rights and the political franchise 
had tended not to produce dissension but to amalgamate them together.” 
He appealed to the House not to pass a Bill which would “shake the 
confidence of our Colonial fellow-subjects throughout the whole circle of 
our Colonial possessions.”* 

A division took place on the same night, and the Government’s majority 
fell to five. Lord Melbourne resigned. Lord Brougham postponed his 
Beer Bill with the regretful aside that he regarded it to 
lord Melbourne’s “be of more importance as regards the public morals than 
Eeslgnatton. 1839. the resignation of any Ministry.” How the Queen sent for 
the Duke of Wellington, and then by his advice for Sir 
Robert Peel ; how on the refusal of the Queen to dispense with the services 
of the great Whig ladies around her, Sir Robert Peel abandoned the attempt 
to form an Administration and allowed his opponents to skulk back into 
office “behind the petticoats of the lad ies-in- waiting, ”+ does not directly 
concern the reader of this narrative. Sir Robert Peel’s dignified speech 
was felt entirely to have justified his conduct. Tie had saved himself 
from another almost hopeless effort to govern with a minority of the 
House of Commons, and to govern under difficulties which a stronger 
Government would have found it hard to face. There was insurrection 
in the provinces. Lord John Russell had just written a letter inviting 
respectable people to form themselves into armed societies for the purjjose 
of resisting outrage. Ireland would have been the main difficulty; but 
there were also Canada, India, and Jamaica. “Her Maj ('sty’s Ministers 
retired on the question of Jamaica, being in a majority of five ; I should 
have had to undertake the settlement of the Jamaica question, being in 
a minority of five.” Peel therefore might well have rejoiced, as a party 
leader, that the conditions under which he would have accepted office 
were not fulfilled. On the next occasion the Prince Consort succeeded in 
rescuing the Queen from an untenable position, by suggesting that the 
obnoxious ladies might retire of their own accord ; and thus her Majesty 
was able in 1841 to afford Peel the “demonstration” (for which he asked 
vainly in 1839) that he possessed her “entire confidence.” For the 
time, however. Lord Melbourne returned to office, though not to power ; 
and a second Jamaica Bill was introduced and passed which Mr. Gladstone 
liked no better than the first. 

Mr. Gladstone had been engaged since the winter, and on the 25th of 
July, 1839, a double marriage was celebrated at Hawarden 
Mr. Oladstone’B Church, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Lyttelton being the bride- 
Maxriage, 1839. grooms. Miss Catherine Glynne and her younger sister, 
Mary, the brides. It was at first feared that the date 
would have to be postponed on account of a Chartist attack on Hagley, 
Lord Lyttelton’s Worcestershire seat. But this turned out to be un- 
necessary, and the day previously fixed was adhered to. 

The double wedding was attended with great rejoicings in the 
village and neighbourhood of Hawarden, The houses were decorated 
with flags and wreathed with laurel. The bridal procession and the 
ceremony have been admirably described by Mr. Robbins : — 

“The marriage procession from Hawarden Castle to the church was long and varied: 


* Hansard, May 6th, 1839. 


t Molesworth's phrase. 
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Odd Fellows and members of temperance societies with ‘tradesmen in large numbers' 
preceded the carriage of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the chariot of Lord Delamere, and 
the barouche of Lord Wenlock. In Lady Glynne’s chaise rode four of the bridesmaids, 
including Mr. Gladstone’s sister; then came Sir Stephen Glynnc with his sisters, the two 
brides ; Lord Lyttelton followed with his groomsman ; Mr. Gladstone rode next with his 
father, while his eldest brother, Thomas, came later with Doyle; and the second brother, 
Robertson, with his wife, was also in the procession. At the crowded church, which wjis 
reached amid loud plaudits from the multitude outside, and the path to which was bestrewn 
with flowers, the wedding party was received with an anthem, rendered by a choir of 
children ; and Sir Stephen Glynne led his elder sister to the altar rails, his brother, Henry, 
attending the younger. The ceremony was performed by Neville Grenville, Dean of 
Windsor, and uncle of the brides— who, it may be recorded, wore peach-white satin dresses, 
trimmed with Brussels flounces, and orange blossom wreaths having a diamond in the 
centre; while the bridesmaids were attired in mulled muslin dresses, with trimmings of 
blonde and peach colour, head-wreaths similar to the brides’, and crape lace bonnets.” 

It is unnecessary to follow tlie local newspapers in their descriptions. 
“ The cheering populace,” “ the weeping poor,” the i^clat, the coup d'ceilf 
and many other purple patches which may be found in the Chester 
GcLzette^ the Chester Courant, and the Chester Chronicle can hardly be 
said to differentiate this from other fashionable marriages. 

Francis Doyle wrote some verses which contain a charge to Mr. 
Gladstone’s bride, beautiful in its conception but still more beautiful in 
its fulfilment : — 

** High hopes are thine, oh I Eldest Flower, 

Great duties to be greatly done; 

To soothe, in many a toil-worn hour, 

The noble heart which thou hast won. 

“ Covet not then the rest of those 

Who sleep through life unknown to fame; 

Fate grants not passionless repose 
To her who weds a glorious name. 

“ He presses on through calm and storm 
Unshaken, let what will betide; 

Thou hast an oflice to perform— 

To be Ids answering spirit bride. 

“ The path appointed for his feet. 

Through desert wilds, and rocks may go, 

Where the eye looks in vain to greet 
The gales that fioin the waters blow. 

“ Be thou a breezy balm to him, 

A fountain singing at his side ; 

A star whose light is never dim ; 

A pillar, to uphold and guide.” 

Miss Catherine Glynne was the eldest daughter of Sir Stephen Richard 
Glynne, eighth baronet of that name. Her ancestry was sufliciently dis- 
tinguished; for Lady Glynne was granddaughter to the Right Hon. G. 
Grenville and niece to his son. Lord Grenville, and cousin to Pitt, whose 
father. Lord Chatham, had married Hester Grenville.* Mr. Gladstone just 
redressed the balance by becoming in his own person four times Prime 
Minister. On June 3rd of the following year William Henry Gladstone, 

* Lady Glynne was also niece to Temple <Lord Buckingham), who was asked two or 
three times to form a Ministry, but failed, and was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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afterwards member for Whitby, was born. Hope and Manning were his 
godfathei's. 

After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone lived in London in Sir 
John Gladstone’s house, 0, Carlton Gardens ; and this gave facilities for 
Mr. Gladstone’s continued intimacy with Sidney Herbert, who lived 
next door. But besides 0, Carlton Gardens, they had 13, Carlton House 
Teri'ace. Mr. Gladstone, howi^ver, sold the latter to Lord Grey, and bought 
No. 11, Carlton House Terrace in 1850, selling this in turn in 1870, It is 
hardly necessary to add that long periods of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone’s 
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life were spent in the official residence in Downing Street. In the country 
they divided their time for the next twelve or fifteen years between 
Ha warden, Fasque, and Hagley ~ Fasque most of all during Sir John 
Gladstone’s lifetime. 

The last two sessions of the Whig Government deserve but little notice. 

Mr. Gla^l stone was working hai'd for the Diocesan Boards 
An Bxanjlner at of Education. In the spring of 1810, when he examined 
Eton, 1840 . at Eton for the Newcastle scholarship, he won goldeti 
opinions from the boys, one of whom wrote in after years : — 

“ I wish you to understand that Mr. Gladstone appeared not to me only, but to others, 
as a gentleman wholly unlike other examiners or school people. It was not as a 
politician that we admired him, but as a refined Churchman, deep also in political 
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philosophy (so we conjectured from his quoting Burke on the Continual State retaining 
its identity though made up of passing individuals), deep, also, in lofty poetry, as we 
guessed from his giving us, as a theme for original Latin verse, ‘the poet's eye in a fine 
frenzy,* ete. When he spoke to us in ‘Pop’ as an honorary' member, we were charmed 
and atf'ected emotionally: his voice was low and sw^eet, his manner was that of an elder 
eousin ; he seemed to treat us with unaffected respect ; and to be treated with respect 
by a man is the greatest delight for a boy.”* 


Mr. Gladstone s educational zeal at this time was still limited to move- 


ments proceeding from within 
his Church. lie hated, and 
indeeil to the end of his life 
disliked, coiuuirrent endow- 
ment. But, as the late Sir 
Thomas Aclaiid put it in a letter 
to the present Avriter : “ He 
was willing to have grants 
given to the British and 
Foreign Society, because (in 
his way of I'efinement) it Avas 
not anti-Ch/iirch, but lens than 
Church only; but he aa^ouUI 
not consent to subsidise any 
distinct denomination — e.g. 
Wesleyan or Bomaii Catholic.” 

On the 8th of April, 18^10, 
Mr. Gladstone entered the lists 
with Macaulay. It Avas in a 
debate on the 
The China ques- 

China Question, tion, in Avhich 
the Opposition 
maintained that the interrup- 
tion of friendly relations be- 
tween the tAvo c!Ountries Avas 
due to the shortsightedness 
of the Ministerial policy. 
Macaulay had endeavoured to 
evade the odium, Avhich the 
Government deserved foi* its 



rhulo: Walmough Webster, CHrtter. 
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countenance of the illicit ti'ailic in opium, by various accusations against 
the Chinese, The Chinese of Macao had, it alleged, poisoned the wells 
used by the British residents. Mr. Glaclstone incautiously admitted the 
accusation, and still more unAAdsely tried to defend the proceeding. “The 
Chinese had no means of expelling them by an armament; they could 
only expel them by refusing a supply of provisions; and, of course, they 
poisoned the Avells,” Mr. Gladstone immediately saAV his* mistake, for the 
Whigs began to cheer. “ I am ready to meet those cheevs ; I understand 
Avhat they mean. I may do the Chinese injustice by saying they poisoned 
the wells. All I mean to say is that it has been alleged that they had 
poisoned their wells. The Chinese,” he added, resmning his defence, “h^ 


p 


Mr, G. W. E. Hussell’s Life of Gladstone, p. 62. 
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given you full notice, and wished to drive you from their coast. They had 
a right to drive you from their coast if you persisted in carrying on this 
infamous and atrocious traffic. ... You allowed your agent to aid and 
abet those who were concerned in carrying on that trade ; and I do not 
know how it can be urged as a crime against the Chinese that they refused 
]iro visions to those who refused obedience to their la^vs whilst residing 
within their tei'ritories.” 

Perhaps the most efPective part of Macaulay’s speech had been that 
ill which he had spoken of the Union Jack which had been raised over a 
British factory in Canton as a flag upon which no English- 
k Retort upon man could look “even in that far extremity of the world 

Macaulay. without remembering the glories and confiding in the 
power of his country.” Mr. Gladstone’s retort is well 
worthy of quotation. It was one of the few occasions in which he 
got the better of Macaulay. “We all know,” lie exclaimed, “the 
animating effects which have been produced by the flag in ther minds of 
British subjects on many a critical occasion, in many a hard-fought field. 
But, how comes it to pass that the sight of that flag always raises the 
spirit of Englishmen? It is because it has always been associated with 
the cause of justice, with the protection of the oppressed, with respect 
for national rights, with honourable commercial enterprise; but now, 
under the auspices of the noble lord,* that flag is hoisted for the purpose 
of protecting an infamous contraband ti’afiic; and if it w(n‘e never to be 
hoisted except as it is now lioisted on the coast of China, we should recoil 
from its sight with horror, and should never again feel our hearts thrill, 
as they now do, with emotion, when it floats pioudly and magnificently in 
the breeze.” 

It was in 1840 that Mr. Gladstone became a member of Grillion’s Club, 
that famous resort of the leaders of both xiolitical parties, ^vhose importance 
may be inferred from the saying that “the English 
Grmion'B Club, Constitution is a democracy tempered by Grillion’s.” The 
club originated in Christ Church, Oxford, and was founded 
by the father of Mr. Gladstone’s lifelong friencl Sir Thomas Acland, who 
also presented to the club many valuable portraits of its early members, 
and whose statue still stands on the table. 

On July 9th, 1840, Mr. Gladstone joined a Select Committee to consider 
the question of the colonisation of New Zealand. Ills interest in Colonial 
matters had been great ever since his short official career 
Colonial Matters, in 1835. As member of a Committee on Colonial lands in 
1836, he had been thrown into connection with that re- 
markable man, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who, after a term of imprison- 
ment inflicted for the abduction of a lady of property, had, in the words 
of Mr. A. F. Robbins, “turned his attention to Colonial affairs with 
striking results.” t In April, 1841, Mr. Gladstone was appointed treasurer 
of the Colonial Bishopric fund. His Eton friend, George Selveyn, had just 
been appointed first bishop of New Zealand— a promotion which elicited 
from Sydney Smith the remark that it would make a revolution in New 
2^1and dmners. “ T&te d'Evique will be the most recherche dish, and 

* Pulmerstpii, at that time Foreign Secretary. Palmerston, in his reply, took care 
to rub in Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate remark about the poisoning of the wells. 

t ** Snarly Public Life of Gladstone,** p. 880 . 
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your man will add, ‘ And there is cold clergyman on the side-table t * ** 
The story that Mr. Gladstone about this time made a speculative experi- 
ment in NeAv South Wales seems to have no foundation in fact. 

In 1810 Mr. Gladstone took part in the establishment of the society 
for the extinction of the slave trade in Africa, and was present at the 
meeting of June 1st, in Exeter Hall, over which the 
Prince Consort presided. His growing hatred of slavery Growing Hatrei 
was shown in the debate upon the sugar duties which slavery, 
settled the fate of the Whig Ministry in the midsummer 
of 1841. The Whigs, in order to draw the attention of the country, before 
the dissolution of Parliament, to their adoption of the policy of cheapening 
articles of common consumption, proposed to reduce the duty on foreign 
sugar. Strangely enough, this proposal united the West Indian proprietors 
and the abolitionists. But Mr. Gladstone spoke from the point of view of 
the latter.^ “ Is it not,” he said, “ enough for us to know that at this moment 
the slave trade is a monster which is consuming day by day, and every day, 
the lives of a thousand of our fellow-creatures : that while war, pestilence, 
and famine slay their thousands, the slave trade, from year to year, with 
unceasing operation, slays its tens of thousands ? ” He then taunted 
Macaulay with the contrast between the traditions of his family and 
the policy of Ihe Cabinet of which he was a member. “I can only speak 
from tradition of the struggle for the abolition of slavery, but, if I have 
not been misinformed, there was engaged in it a man who was the 
unseen ally of Mr. Wilberfoi’ce, and the pillar of his strength ; a man of 
profound benevolence, of acute understanding, of indefatigable industry, 
and of that self-denying temper which is content to work in secret, and 
to seek for its reward beyond the grave.” 

This speech, taken with his utterances on China in the previous year, 
might pciliaps give an exaggerated impression of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
growth. It was a party speech on the eve of the dissolution. 

In domestic politics Mr. Gladstone was still a High Tory But StUl a Tory 
and a close political associate of Sir Robert Inglis. At (isii). 
the beginning of the session of 1841 we find him 
opposing Divett’s Jews’ Declarations Bill, which would have admitted 
Jews to ofiices in municipal corporations on the same terms as 
“Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists,” The speech is an interesting one. 
“Christianity,” he said, “is part and parcel of the law of England.” Jews 
were therefore disqualified for legislative office. The question before the 
House was “whether they would consent to destroy the distinctive 
Christianity of the Constitution.” It had been said. If Catholics and 
Dissenters, why not Jews? But the Roman Catholics and the Dissenters 
were united with them “by a common bond of a belief in the same 
redemption.” Moreover, Roman Catholics formed the bulk of the Irish 
population, “and had therefore a right to expect to be represented in 
the legislature of the coimtry.” But besides that, “ they were naturally 
embittered by the recollection of former grievances ; for the Roman 
Catholics smarted under the remembrances of centuries of oppression. 
Ho did not shrink from that expression, and the only remark he would 
add was that they were oppressed partly as Roman Catholics, partly as 
Irishmen, partly on the score of their religion, and partly as belonging 
to a country which had been unjustly and monstrously used.” 
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The Bill was passed by au immense majority (Ayes 108, Noes 31), in- 
cluding a large proportion of moderate Conservatives, but was thrown 
out by the House of Lords. The Lords, indeed, had been x>€5rsistently 
hax’assing the Whig (Tovernment, throwing out every measure of 
reform which, to borrow the words of Sir George Trevelyan, ‘‘had not 
behind it an irresistible mass of excited public opinion.” The Whigs 
meant well, but little could they do. Many Bills and few Acts ; 
Royal Commissions without results; and all because, when the first 
burst of Reform enthusiasm was over, they tamely submitted to the 
insults of a hereditary chamber. They allowed the Tories to begin the 
practice of employing the House of Lords as a party weapon. “I am 
quite certain,” wrote Macaulay from India, “that in a few years the 
House of Loi*ds must go after Old Sarum and Gatton.” But the Whig 
Government had been too timid to follow Macaulay, and tlie contagion of 
its miserable example has spread through succeeding Ministries. Like them 
it was punished twice—flrst by the House of Lords and secondly by the 
constituencies. On May 19th the Whigs were beaten on the sugar (luties. 
But they refused to resign : tried to struggle on with a ]iroposal for 
abolishing the sliding scale in favour of a fixed duty on wheat ; and Avith 
this wretched cry went at last, i*elu(‘taiitly and despondently, to an un- 
grateful country. Peel had carried a vote of Avant of confidence by a 
majority of one on June 4th, 1841, and a fortnight later Parliament 
was dissolved. 

F. W. Hihst. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A THEOLOGIAN. 

Dr. Bollinger on Mr. Gladstone— Mr. Gladstone on Dr. Doll iiiger— The Range of his 
Theological Reading— His Favourite Patristic Writers— His Memory— Origin of a 
Famous Hymn — His Power of Concentration— His Attitude towards the Old Testa- 
ment — The Controversy with Mr. Huxley — Authorship of the Pentateuch— Fluidity of 
the Higher Criticism— Gradual Growth of Religious Views— Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church— The Maynooth Grant— Mr. Gladstone’s Theory of the Church— 
The Nonconformist View of a Church— The Eastern Churches — Apostolical Succession 
and the Doctrine of Chances— Objections Repelled— Desire for the Reunion of 
Christendom— Vaticanism— Validity of Anglican Orders— Concessions in Favour of 
Nonconformity— Genuine Undenomlnationalism— Spurious Undenominatlonalism— 
Hatred of Erastianism— The Butler Studies— Mr. Gladstone’s Humility — Views on 
Natural Immortality — Eternal Punishment — The Future Life — Where Knowledge 
Ends — Mr. Gladstone’s Piety— A Sympathetic Thinker. 

I N the spring of 1870, Mr. Delane, with whom I had then a literary con- 
nection, suggested that I should visit Oberammergau and send a de- 
scription to the Times of the first representation of the famous decennial 
Passion Play, of which very little was then known in England. Happen- 
ing to mention this to Mr. Gladstone, he advised me to go by w^ay of 
Munich and make the acquaintance of Di*. voii Dollinger, to whom he 
kindly offered me an introduction. That was the beginning of a friend- 
ship which lasted till the deatli of the great German theologian, and wdiich 
I cherish as one of the greatest privileges of my life. My visits to Munich 
after that were frequent, for Dr. Dollinger, with the kindness that distin- 
guished him, offered to direct my studies on ceitain subjects of ecclesias- 
tical and theological interest, Avhich I 'was delighted to pursue under such 
favourable auspices. He placed a siuall room next his own at my disposal 
in his library, and there I used to work daily, till Dr. Dollinger’s afternoon 
walk, which generally lasted about three hours. He Avas a delightful 
companion, overflowing with information and anecdotes on all subjects, 
ancient and modern. During one of those charming walks he suddenly 
stopped, as he was wont to do w^heu something specially interesting 
occurred to him, and asked me whom I considered our chief English theo- 
logians. I gave him several names. “You have omitted,” said he, “a 
name that I should place in the front rank of your theologians.” “Who is 
that ? ” I asked. “ Mr. Gladstone,” was the aiisAver. “ I have known him 
for nearly thirty years, and my opinion is that, taking him 
all round, you have not a superior theologian in England. Dr. Ddlliivgrer on 
You may have some theologians more learned than he Mr* Gladstone, 
in separate departments of theology ; but I doubt whether 
you have one who combines so many of the attributes of a sound theologian : 
wide and accurate knowledge of dogmatic theology, ecclesiastical history, 
canon law, philosophy, and, superadded to all, an unusual range of 
general knowledge which enables him to illustrate whatever theme he is 
discussing. On my first and only visit to England in the year 1850, I lost 
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no time in calling on Mr. Gladstone, whom I had known before. I found 
him in his library busy on his treatise on the Royal Supremacy, with volumes 
on divinity and canon law lying open about him. Yes, my friend, you 
have not a greater theologian in England than Mr. Gladstone.” 

In one of the most recent of his essays Mr. Gladstone refers to a visit 
which he paid to Dr. Dollinger in 1845. ‘‘He gave me,” he says, “his time 
and thought with a liberality that excited my astonish- 
Mr. aiadstone on ment, and I derived from him much that was valuable in 

Dr. DoUinger. explanation and instruction ; nor did he scoi’u my young 
and immatui'e friendship.” * Of this visit Mr. Gladstone 
told me much the day he recommended me to make Ddllinger’s acquaint- 
ance. They discussed the 
main points of difterence 
betw^een the Anglican and 
Roman Cliii relies, and Mr. 
Gladstone w as greatly struck 
with Dollinger s explanation 
of the dt>c trine of transub- 
stantiation, wiii<ii he re- 
peated to me. 1 w^rote it 
down, and gave it sonu' 
time afterwards to a devout 
Evangelical friend, who 
asked me to explain wiiat 1 
meant by the docti ine of the 
Real Presence. ‘"If that is 
what it means,” he said, “I 
ha^e been a belie vcn* in tlie 
doctrine all my life without 
knowing it.” 

1 asked Dr. Dollinger if 
]M 1 *. G hu lst( )i 1 e's i*ecol lection 
of this conversation was ac- 
curate, especially in regard 
to trail su b s t a n t i a ti on. 
“Quite accurate,” he replied ; 
adding, with humorous pa- 
thos, “he kept me up till 
tw^o o’clock in the morning. 
But it was all very in- 
teresting.” It was DOllinger’s habit to be in bed by ten o’clock and ux^ 
by five. 

Dr. Dollinger was not only a singularly comiieteiit authority on the 
qualifications of a theologian ; he was, moreover, a man who measured 
his words and delivered his judgments on men and things with judicial 
impartiality. I have read everything that Mr. Gladstone iiublished with 
his signature, and a good deal that he published anonymously, and I 
believe that posterity will ratify Dr. Dollinger’s judgment upon him as 
a theologian. There is nothing of the amateur in any of his theological 
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or semi-theological and ecclesiastical essays. But they touch upon or 
discuss various aspects and tenets of theology in its diverse ramifications 
with an easy familiarity which is a better test than any formal treatise. 
The range of reading which these essays cover is truly marvellous. He 
seems equally at home in Patristic, Mediaeval, and Re- 
formation theology ; in ecclesiastical history ; in canon Breadth of his 
law ; in the philosophy of Christianity ; and even in the Theological 

schoolmen. I remember his recommending me, when I Knowledge, 

was a young curate, to study St. Thomas Aquinas. He 
thought it a great pity, as did also De Quincey,* that the English clergy 
had apparently, as a body, given up the study of casuistry, an accurate 
knowledge of which was so marked a feature in the intellectual equipment 
of the great Anglican divines. He had himself read Aquinas, not only 
from his love of theology and dialectics, but as one of the keys to the 
mastery of Dante, who was steeped in Aquinas. He had also l ead Albert 
Magnus ; and having had occasion to quote Peter Lombard to him 
with reference to a theological controversy in which I happened 
to bo engaged, I found that he had read the “Master of the 
Sentences ” also, although he did not profess to know him as he knew his 
Aquinas and Albert tlie Great. His favourite among the Fathers was 
St. Augustine, with whose voluminous works he was so familiar that 
when he had occasion to quote liim he know at once 
where to find the passage he wanted. During the con- His Favourite 
troversy on the so-called Athanasian Creed in 1871, 1 Patristic 
wrote a book on the subject in the form of a letter to Writers. 

Mr. Gladstone, and being anxious to be acem^ate in my 
statement of the exact place held by the Ci*eed in the Church of Rome, 
I asketl Dr. (he was not yet Cardinal) Newman if he Avould kindly re- 
vise the proof sheets. With his habitual kindness to me, ho did so ; 
and in one of his letters he made the singular remark: “I am not up 
in St. Augustine as Mr, Gladstone is.” I shon ed the letter to Mr. 
Gladstone. “That can only be Newman’s humility,” he said; “he must 
moan that he docs not know St. Austin as he knows his Athanasius, 
which ho has at his lingers’ ends.” Another favourite author of Mr. 
Gladstone’s was St, Bernard. I have knoAvn him, when he Avas Chancellor 
of tlie Exchequer, translate one of St. Bernard’s sermons, and send it 
Avith a letter of condolence to a friend Avho had just lost her husband. 

TJiese arc illustrations not oidy of the Avitlth of his theological reading, 
but of his thorough digestion and assimilation of Avhat he read, so that 
it AA^as aA^ailable at a moment’s notice. His memory had 
not only the quality of retentiveness in a rare degree. His Memory, 
but it had another quality still rarer, and indeed, in my 
experience, unique — I mean its j)ower of reproducing its contents pan- 
oramically, so that they could all be seen at a glance, co-ordinated and 
labelled .for immediate use according to the subject in hand. Thus you 
may find Avithin the compass of one essay apposite illustrations or 
arguments draAvn from Greek and Latin x^oets, x)hilosophers, and historians ; 
St. Augustine ; Tcrtullian ; Dante ; an English iiovel ; and a A^olume of 
“Shaker Sermons,” published in America. And sometimes he let slip 
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an incidental remark, or dropped a chance bit of criticism, which ex- 
hibited his erudition in a novel light, and proved that, as he read, his 
mind went on drawing and registering inferences in all directions. In 
the autumn of 1875, for example, he sent me from Hawarden a proof of 
a beautiful Latin translation wliich he had made of the hymn, “Art 
thou weary, art thou languid?” and asked me if I could find out 
for him whether Neale’s version was really a translation 
on grin of a from a Greek hymn, as it professed to be, or an original 

Famous Hymn, composition by Neale himself. He suspected that it was 
the latter from one phrase, “ Jordan past,” which he 
declared coidd hardly have occurred in an old Greek hymn, or indeed 
in any hymn before the period of the Reformation, when Old Testament 
imagery was first introduced into Christian hymnody. For the original 
of the hymn Neale refers to 8t. Stephen the Sabbaite, a Greek monk 
of the eighth century. I looked out the reference and found that Mr. 
Gladstone’s scepticism was completely justified. Tlie idea of the hymn 
may have been suggested by a passage in Stephen ; but the rest was 
entirely Neale’s, and there was certainly nothing to correspond with 
“Jordan past.” 

I give that as one out of many illustrations of the minuteness as 
well as variety of his knowledge, and of the way in which he always 
had it ready to hand. I once said to him that I supposed he i>ossessed 
the faculty of reading very rapidly and i^ickiiig the brains out of a 
book as he glanced over its pages. “ On the contrary,” he replied, “ I 
am a deliberate and rather slow i*cader, but I read methodically and 
don’t waste time.” Doubtless his power of concentrated attention, 
which made such an bni)i‘ession on Lord Rosebery, and 
Hl8 Power of which was certainly very remarkable, enabled him to 
Oonoentratlon. economise time to an extent which would surprise us if 
we could see the net gain at the end of each year. It 
was to this faculty more than to genius that Newton attributed his 
success as a philosopher and discoverer. And the contrary habit of 
inattention and mental truancy is probably a greater “ thief of time ” 
than “ procrastination,” which has proverbially got the credit of it. 
This habit of concentrated thinking enabled Mr. Gladstone to carry on 
more than one process of thought at one time. He could, for instance, 
add up simultaneously and with great rapidity the four colmnns of a 
long compound addition sum, and carry in his head at one time two 
different trains of thought. 1 remember a walk with him in the woods 
of Hawarden one day when he made a short digression from the subject 
which he w^as discussing, and then exclaimed, “ What was I talking 
about ? Dear me I I can no longer carry on two different processes of 
thought at one time, as I used to be able to do. It is a sign of old 
age ” — the year was 1873 — “ and I ought to retire from public life. I 
am sixty-four, and I have a strong opinion that a man should not be 
Prime Minister after he is sixty-four. His best days are over, and he 
is more likely to damage than to enhance his reputation by a longer 

tenure of office. Look at and . Both stayed in office 

too long, and during the last few years of their lives each has been 
showing how easy it is to make a great man into a little ope.” How 
little did he then anticipate that he was himself destined to be Prime 
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Minister three times more, and retire from public life twenty years later 
at the age of eighty-four, having in the interval surpussed some of the 
achievements of his prime ! 

His general po.sition with respect to the Old Testament may be 
inferred from the following (piotation from his “General Introduction” 
to “ The People’s Bible ” : — 

- - — - * ^ f 1 


I 

I 

I 



PKOFESSOJi HUXLUY. 

(From the Paintxmj hy the lion. John (’oilier.) 


“ It is not necessary here to inquire whether eacli anri every portion of the books 
ascribed to Moses had him for its author, or wdiethor, besides the palpable case of the 
chapter which relates to his death, other additions, in furtherance and 
exposition of his career, may have been made. Christendom at lar^e, as Attitude 
well as the Jewish nation, firmly believe that he and none other was towards the 
the great legislator of the »Jewish race; that the v'ital substance of his Testament, 
legislation remains embodied in the Pentateuch; and, as it may be 
added, that mn'er in human history was any legislation so profoundly 
and so durably stamped upon the life, character, and experiences, even down to^ the 
visible and clamant witness of the present day, of those to whom it was addressed. 

I have observed a disposition, growing into a fashion, among a 
certain class of critics, not so much to argue against Mr. Gladstone’s 
views on this subject and on the question of Homer, as to waive him 
courteously aside, as an amateur seeking to reopen questions which havo 
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been conclusively and finally settled by experts. That was the tone 
adopted by these critics in the controversy between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Huxley on the cosmogony of Genesis, and it 
The Controversy was Mr. Huxley’s own tone. Now the simple truth is 
Mr ^xley and question in dispute, Mr. Huxley had no 

Dr. Revme. scientific suijeriority over Mr. Gladstone. He was an emi- 
nent biologist ; but it was not a question of biology, but 
rather of geology, astronomy and palasontology, sciences in which Mr. 
Huxley himself was an amateur. He somewhat arrogantly rebuked Mr. 
Gladstone for having neglected to consult the works of Professor Dana, 
whom Mr. Huxley saluted as an expert of authority. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Huxley, not only had ]Mr. Gladstone studied the works of Professor 
Dana, but Professor Dana himself took Mr. Gladstone’s jjart in a letter 
in which he said : “ I agree in all essential points Avith Mr. Gladstone, 
and believe tliat the first chapters of Genesis and science are in accord.” 
What Mr. Gladstone undertook to prove, and Avhich Mr. Huxley certainly 
did not disprove, Avas that the cosmogony of Genesis differs so generically 
from all other cosmogonies in its substantial conformity Avith the main 
conclusions of physical science, that this peculiarity can only be 
explained on the assumption of a DiAune revelation, or of a primeval 
tradition handed down through the Abrahamic branch of Aviiat Mr. 
Gladstone calls “the Adamic race.” 

That there should not have been a literal correspondence betAveen 
Genesis and modern science was inevitable. For, assuming the com- 
piler of Genesis, for argument’s sake, to have been thoroughly Avell 
acquainted with the discoveries of modern science, the question arises 
whether ho could have been more accurate, in conformity Avith his 
purpose, than he actually has been. His purpose evidently was ethical 
and religious, namely, to teach the i)eoplo of that ago that the visible 
universe Avas created by one Supreme Being in an orderly series of suc- 
cessive achievements culminating in man. The i^roblem for the Avriter of 
Genesis, therefore, was Iioaa^ to reconcile scientific accuracy of statement 
with the religious presentment of facts Avhicli it AA^as his main purj)ose to 
convey ; in other Avords, hoAv to impart the maximum of religious 
instruction with the minimum of scientific inaccuracy. Is it certain that 
even Mr. Huxley Avoiild have been able, under similar conditions, to 
acquit himself better than the author of Genesis has done? Why, eA^en 
noAV, Avith the latest scientific lights gleaming around us, we are obliged, 
to accommodate our language to the illusions* of the senses rather than 
to the facts of science, as Avhen wo speak of the sun rising and setting, or 
of new moons and old. If the Avriter of Genesis had confoianed more 
accurately than he has done to the revelations of modern science, he Avould 
have discredited the Avhole of his narrative for thousands of years, and 
thus defeated his primary motive in Av^riting at all, namely, the inculca- 
tion of moral and religious truths. His record of creation is unique among 
ancient cosmogonies. Reject the doctrine of a Divine revelation, either to 
his own mind or operating through a treasured tradition, and his success 
must, be admitted to be inexplicable. That is, in substance, Mr. Glad,- 
stone’s argument in his controversy Avith Dr. Reville and Mr. Huxley ; and 
it was assuredly not upset, it was hardly even grappled vdth, by big 
antagonists. 
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But it was not with the cosmogony of Genesis alone that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eager and versatile genius prompted him to deal. He entered 
into a searching scrutiny of the attempt made by the 
Higher Criticism to divorce the entire Pentateuch from Authorsiiip of the 
any real connection, literary or otherwise, with Moses. Pentateuch. 
According to that theory the Pentateuch in the mass 
was a pious fraud perpetrated by the priestly caste at the period 
of the Exile, or even later with respect to portions of it. Moses 
is admitted to have been an historical personage, though on what 
ground is not clear, since the Pentateuch is our only authority for his 
existence ; but the Higher Criticism “ questions even his connection 
with the Decalogue.” In his examination of this theory Mr. Gladstone 
exliibits all the resources not only of a keen dialectician, but, in 
addition, of an erudite scholar. He had read and mastered, in his 

usual thorough manner, the works of Wellhausen and his school in the 
original. And while he gracefully yields, ‘‘not only respectful attention, 
but provisional assent, to the conclusions of linguists in their own 
domain,” he maintains that “ in the examinations directed to the 
matter as opposed to the form, their authority is of a less stringent 
character, and may even decline to zero. The historical aspects and 
relations which oj^en out this field are not theirs exclusively, and we 
may canvass and question their conclusions, just as it is open to us 
to proceed with the conclusions of ]Macaulay or Grote.” And he 
characterises the mode of reasoning which has involved the whole 
Pentateuch in “ the general discredit of a mythical or legendary in- 
ception ” as a “ vague, irrational, unscientific method of i)roceeding.” 
“ The hypothesis ” of the Higher Criticism, he says, “ is one reaching 
far beyond the province of specialism, and requiring to be tested by 
considerations more broadly historical.” But the exigencies of space 
forbid me to do more here than give in succinct form some specimens 
of his argument. 

1. According to the Higher Criticism the Pentateuch, especially those 

parts Avliich they term the “ ‘ Priest-Code,’ was devised, probably after 
the Exile, in the interest of the priestly order.” But “the schools of 
the prophets establislied a caste which was in professional rivalry 
with the in^icstliood,” and established an effective censorship over it. Is 
it conceivable that the prophets would have tacitly sanctioned such a 
gigantic forgery as the Higher Criticism alleges ? * 

2. The Higher Criticism admits that the priests published their forgery 

under the shelter of the great name of Moses.” Why ? Obviously 

“ because that name had already acquired and consolidated its authority 
from its being inseparably attached to the original gift of the Law.” 

3. Considering the extraordinary pains Avhich the Jews took (described 
by Mr. Gladstone) to preserve the integrity of the Pentateuch, the theory 
of the Higher Criticism would argue “something like hallucination on the 
part of” an entire nation. 

4. “Moses belongs to the class of nation-makers,” and the Pentateuch 
bears internal evidence of one masterful spirit and dominant will shaping 
and solidifying a nomadic tribe into a nation of singular tenacity. It is 
inconceivable that a band of priestly forgers could have stamped this 
notable characteristic on their literary fraud. 
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5. The sacred books and legislation traditionally ascribed to Moses un- 
doubtedly “formed the character of the Hebrews as a separate and x)eculiar 
people/’ The Moses of the Pentateuch was a man eminently qualified for 
such an achievement. The story offered to us by the Higher Criticism^ 
on the other hand, does not fit the circumstances, and is in parts glaringly 
inconsistent with them. 

6. The Samaritan Pentateuch is irreconcilable with the later date 
assigned to the Hebrew Pentateuch by the Higher Criticism. The racial 
and religious feud between the Jews and Samaritans would inevitably have 
made it impossible for the former— if they had the disposition, which they 
certainly would not have had— to i)alm off a forgery of their priests on 
their jealous rivals. Yet this is the conclusion to which the Higher 
Criticism conducts us. It is incredible. 

Mr. Gladstone has called attention to one very serious aspect of the 
Higher Criticism which has escaped general observation ; I mean its fluid 
condition. It is like a moving bog, submerging to-day the 
Fluidity of the position which it had but yesterday i>roiiouiiced secure. 

Higher CrltlclBm. late as 1889 Wellhausen “ held that Moses had a hand 
in the Legislative Books, many of the laws ” being “ Avithout 
sense or purpose except in regard to circumstances Avhich disappeared with 
the Mosaic period.” “ The legislation, in its spirit and character as a Avhole> 
is genuinely Mosaic” ; and “ Ave stand, at least as to the three middle Books” 
of the Pentateuch, “ upon historical ground as opposed to that Avhich is 
unauthenticated or legendary,” All that is now abandoned, and Mr. 
Gladstone is more than justified in observing “ that it is extremely difiicult 
to learn whether there exists any real standing ground Avhich the present 
negative writers mean not only to occupy, but to hold. Almost any repre- 
sentation of their vieAvs may be either supported or contradicted by citing 
particular expressions from their Avorks/* “With the lapse of time” the 
Higher— or, as Mr. Gladstone calls it, the Negative— Criticism, “continually 
adopts iieAV negations.” “The more conservative of the latest schools 
exliibit to us no principle which separates them in the mass from the bolder 
disintegration.” So that “what is noAv the rdtinia Thule of the system 
may, a short time hence, appear only to have been a stage on the way to 
positions as yet undreamt of.” In short, the Old Testament is, under this 
treatment, in process of being relegated to the region of fable. 

Mr. Gladstone himself, however, by no means takes up an extreme 
position. “That alone for which 1 contend,” he says, is “that the heart 
and substance of the legislative and institutional system delivered to us 
in the Pentateuch is historically trust Avorthy,” 

So far Mr. Gladstone is on common ground Avith all who hold the creed 
of Christendom ; put more briefly, with all Avho accept the doctrines of 
the Trinity and Incarnation. For not a few devout Christians, and even 
some High Churchmen, are to be fotind among the adherents of the Higher 
Criticism. But Mr. Gladstone was not only an earnest Christian, he was 
also a sincere and loyal Churchman of the type which is 
Mr, Gladstone’s commonly called High Church. Yet not a Nonconformist 
Omrohmanship. the land Avas more trusted or held in higher honour 
than he among Nonconformists of all denominationa 
And this not merely, I believe, because they recognised the sincerity 
of his character, the purity of his motives, and the unaffected simplicity 
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of liis piety, but because they felt that even ecclesiastically he had much 
in common with them, and they Avith him, though they might not all find 
it easy to put their impressions into Avords. 

In religion, as in politics, Mr. Gladstone’s views grew by a process 
of gradual and logical development, and he never retraced his steps. 
What seem to be inconsistencies in his public conduct 
will generally be found on closer examination to be no Gradual Growth of 
inconsistencies at all. “ In the changing state of human Religious Views, 
affairs,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ the man Avho is 
consistent to his opinions Avill be thought inconsistent to his politics. 

“ Circumstances,” says Burke, “ which Avith some gentlemen imss for 
nothing, give in reality to every ijolitical principle its distinguishing 
colour and discriminating effect.” t Two diametrically opposite courses 
of conduct at different i^eriocls may thus be eAddeiice, not of inconsistency, 
but of the strictest consistency. To take an instance : Mr. Gladstone’s 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, so far from being inconsistent 
with his book on “ The State in its Relations Avith the 
Church,” was demanded by the argument of that book. Disestablishing the 
He admitted in his book that the ecclesiastical Establish- Church, 

ment in Scotland and the Maynooth grant in Ireland Avere 
an infringement of his principle. But factum valeU and he acquiesced, but 
with the intimation that his theory of Church and State would not bear 
the strain of any additional inroads. So long as he defended the ecclesi- 
astical Establishment in Ireland it was because he believed it to be 
a divinely ordained institution, not merely for the maintenance, but 
also for the propagation, of revealed truth. As it happens, one of 
the first speeches he made in Parliament was on the Irish Church. 
It was in the year 1833, on Lord Derby’s proposal to abolish a large 
number of bishoprics and capitular establishments. He admitted that 
the Irish Church was overmanned for its existing needs, but not for 
the needs which he too sanguinely believed Avould be created by the 
activity and expansion of the Church. And he gave utterance to one 
pregnant sentence, Avhich Aveiit to the core of the question : “ He feared 
that the probable effect of the Bill would be to place the Chiirch on an 
untenable foundation^ It was a tacit admission that the Irish Church 
was begun to b.e regarded as the permanent Church of a privileged 
minority, a position entirely opposed to the theory propounded five 
years later in Mr. Gladstone’s book. In 1835 he made a speech against 
the Appropriation Clause, in Avhich he took the same ground. In 1830 
he made a speech on the Tithes and Church (of Ireland) Bill, in Avhich 
he said ; — 

“A Church Establishment is maintained either for the sake of its members or its 
doctrines; for those whom it teaches or for that which it teaches. On the former > 
ground it is not in equity tenable for a moment. Why should any preference be given 
to me over another fellow-subject? or what claim have I personally to have my religion 
supported whilst another is disallowed by the State? No claim whatever in respect to myself. 
I concur entirely with gentlemen opposite, hostile to an Establishment, that no personal 
privilege ought in such a matter to be allowed. . . . It is the proposition of the noble 
lord (John Bussell) which is really open to the Charge of bigotry, intolerance, and 


* “ Memoirs,” i., 130. 


t Works, iv., 157. 
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arbitrary selection; because, disavowing the maintenance and extension of truth, he 
continues, by way of personal privilege to the Protestants, the legal recognition of their 
Church which he refuses to the Church of the Homan Catholics.” 

Thus he spoke two years before the publication of his book on “The 
State in its Relations with the Church,” which has been dealt with at 
length in another chapter of this work.* His argument, therefore, 
bound him to advocate the disestablishment of the Irish Church as soon 
as its own accredited guardians and supporters placed it definitely and 
finally on the ground which Mr. Gladstone emphatically declared in 1836 
to be “not in equity tenable for a moment.” 

But it was altogether alien from his moral temper and habit of mind 
to precipitate events which he nevertheless saw to be inevitable. In 1845 
Sir Robert Peel proposed to increase the grant to May- 

The Maynooth nooth College; and Mr. Gladstone, as is to be set 
Grant. out in another chapter, thereupon resigned office, and 

all the brilliant prospects which that important office 
gave him in a Government that was not only strong in the ability 
of its 'personnel and the number of its supporters, but which promised 
to be durable in addition. But he resigned, not because he objected 
to Sir Robert Peel’s proposal—for he supported it soon afterwards by 
speech and vote — but to give a public pledge of his disinterestedness 
in his change of policy. In explaining his resignation to the House of 
Commons he formally discarded his published theory of CJiureh and 
State, while still “believing it to be the most salutary and the best in 
any condition of the public sentiment that will bear its application.” 
That condition no longer existed in England, and “therefore he held 
it to be his duty to apply his mind” to the consideration of the 
Irish Church question under its changed conditions, “ free from any 
slavish regard to a mere phantom of consistency, and with the sole and 
single view of arriving at such ’a conclusion as, upon the whole, the 
interests of the country and the circumstances of the case might seem to 
demand.” 

It is a curious illustration of the power of prejudice to close the mind 
against the plainest facts that when Mr. Gladstone proposed the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church in 1868, the book which he had formally discarded in 
1845, and again in 1847, was made the basis of the most violent attacks on 
his consistency and political honour, and by able men, too, in evident 
good faith. If they had taken the trouble to master the argument of the 
book, together with the light cast upon it by his speeches in Parliament, 
they would have seen that the very book out of w'hich they were flinging 
their missiles at him, left him, under the circumstances, no other alter- 
native than political action against the privileged position of the Irish 
Olxtiroh. What were the circxunstances ? In 1867 Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
reopened the question of the Irish Church by a simultaneous policy of 
cutting down and “ levelling up.” The policy of 1833, against which Mr. 
Gladstone had protested as imperilling the raison d'Stre of the Establish 
nieut, was to be still further developed by the suppression of more 
bidioprics and the amalgamation of more parishes. And this was to be 
combined with a partial endowment of other religious denominations. In 

•See pp* 227-235. 
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other words, Mr. Gladstone was invited, as leader of the Opposition, to 
sanction the two things which he had rei^eatedly denonneed as fatal to 
the Establishment, namely plurality of State religions and the stereotyping 
of the Irish Church as a privileged religion in perpetuity for tlie Protestant 
minority. Thus challenged, he had no choice but that of disestablishment. 
He had himself laid down, fifteen years previously, the prin(*iy)le on which 
ho was now forced to act. In his essay on “ The Functions of Laymen in 
the Church,” he wrote ; “As the sini*it of wisdom will not pei-init the 
wilful acceleration of a crisis, so when the crisis has arrived, futile efforts 
at procrastination can only x)urchase a miserable momentary resj^ite at an 



unbounded cost, and the path of safety lies only through a tempered and 
calculated boldness.” 

It may be inferred from what has now been said that Mr. Gladstone's 
idea of a Church was not that of a voluntary association of Christian 
people for the purpose of religious worship and mutual 
edification. On the contrary, he believed that “ Christ Theory of 
our Lord founded the Church as a visible and organised Church, 

society, by a commission from Himself ” ; that “ He did 
this in the most definite and pointed way by a charge, not to the mass 
of believers promiscuously, but to the Apostles whom He had chosen, 
and whom in many significant ways He designated as His successors in 
carrying forward the work of the Incarnation ; and, again, that this 
oliarge, far from being limited to the brief term of their personal careers 
upon earth, was expressly extended by a promise of His superintending 
presence with them (which could only mean with them and their successors) 
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until the end of the world ” ; “ finally, that this Church was to be the 
great standing witness in the world for Him and for the recovery of lost 
mankind.” 

These propositions he lays down in an essay j)nblished as late as the 
year 1804: ; and he h^d argued them out in an elaborate treatise of up- 
wards of 500 pages octavo on “ Church Principles Considered in Their 
Results,” published in the year 1840, that is, three years after his book 
on Church and State. The volume has been out of i)rint for more than 
fifty years, and appears to be very little known. 1 picked up a second- 
hand copy thirty years ago, and was fascinated by it. It is a most 
remarkable production from the pen of a young man of tliii’ty, displaying 
great learning, intellectual fertility as well as versatility, a rare grasp 
of the philosophy of Christianity in its principles and their practical 
results, and a knowledge of theology which would have qualified him 
for a University chair in that science. I once remarked to a theological 
professor in one of our two great Universities that the book was the 
ablest exposition 1 had ever read of the philosopliy of the sacramental 
system. I quite agree witli you,” he answei*ed, “ and I always 

recommend my class to lose no opportunity of picking up a copy of 
it.” Dr. Ddllinper, too, had quite as high an opinion of the book as I 
have. About six years ago I suggested to Mr. Gladstone that he should 
publish a revised edition of it, and he received the suggestion favourably, 
and would probably have acted on it if his life had been spared a little 
longer. 

The book consists of seven chapters, in the first of which he takes 
a comprehensive survey of the field which he intends to traverse in his 
argument ; and in the second discusses the subject of Rationalism. 

The third chapter deals with the rationale of the Church as an institution 
divinely ordained for the moral recovery of man. Moehler’s phrase, that 
the Church is “ the continuation of the Incarnation *' — that is, the organ 
by means of which the members of the human race become partakers of the 
Incarnation — took root in Mr. Gladstone’s mind. I have often heard him 
quote it. 

The fourth chapter deals with “ The Sacraments ” ; the fifth, with “ The 
Apostolical Succession ” ; the sixth, ivith “ The specific claim of the Church of 
England”; the seventh, which is subdivided into five sections, deals with 
“Church principles in relation to present circumstances,” and furnishes 
answers to various objections brought against them. 

This brief summary will give some, though an inadequate, idea of the 
wide area covered by the volume. The only part of it with which the 
limitations of space will allow me to deal is the constitution of the Christian 
Church, and the bearing of that question on the position of Christian 
communities which reject Episcopacy. Mr. Gladstone worked out his idea 
of the Church mainly by his own reflection and reading. Born and brought 
up in a religious atmosphere which was mainly Evangelical, he went up 
to Oxford with a mind deeply imbued with religious impressions, but with- 
out any clearly defined views as to the Church. And he left Oxford in the 
4n‘wn of the Oxford movement without receiving any influence from it. I 
asked him about fourteen years ago if Newman exercised any influence over 
hto-* “personally, none,” he said. “I scarcely knew him at Oxford, and I 
, i^ve had very little intercourse with him since. I worked out my views on 
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Church matters chiefly alone. The only man who ever really influenced 
me was Hope-Scott. He could twist me round his finger ; and he was the 
only man who could.” 

It was from the New Testament, read in the light reflected on it from 
the Old, that Mr. Gladstone derived his first idea of the Church as a cor- 
porate society appointed by God to be the guardian of revealed truth 
and the organ for the restoration of humanity under and in union with 
its Head, the Second Adam. It followed from this that the Church must 
be from above, not from below, ordained by God, not instituted by man. 
The difficulty of accepting the second view is stated by him as follows : — 

“ But if the Christian society, in which wc live, may be fitly and Scriptural! y governed 
by men whom we ourselves appoint to offices which we ourselves define, then the idea of 
the Gospel as a dispensation coming from God to us is contradicted and reversed ; and we 
are exhibited as the framers of a religious system, as bestowing on God that which He has 
bestowed on us ; our will is assumed as the origin from which it proceeds, and our under- 
standing, by sure if not immediate consequence, comes to bo the measure of the doctrines 
which it propounds. If any man, or any number or body of men, may assume to themselves 
the ordinary ministry of the Church, then how am I, the private person, to be persuaded that 
this is really a dispensation in which all ultimate effect depends upon the unseen workings 
of the Holy Ghost, while I see the administration of the ordinances, to which this most 
special and assured working is attached, not regulated by any Divine law, not fenced off 
from common contact, but at the mercy and the pleasure of every private man according to his 
option, or his imagination, or his persuasion, or, what is in principle no better, of some 
self -constituted body, more imposing in the eyes of flesh, but not one whit better supplied 
with authority from the Head and Ruler of the Church. Where, it may be asked, is the right 
of any private Christian to administer sacraments? or of any number of private Christians 
either to do, or to authorise the doing, of such an act? or of any civil person? If such a 
right be assumed by the Christian, why need it be limited to Christians ? Why may not the 
pagan baptise himself ? I do not mean that one case of excess is not more outrageous than 
another, but this — that when wo leave the record of Scriptural authority, realised in the 
practice of the Church, we shall strive in vain to limit the abuse, the profanation, for whose 
first commencements we shall have become responsible, and whose extreme degrees are 
too sure to follow.” ♦ 

Mr. Gladstone thus grounded his idea of the Church on what he 
gathered from Holy Scripture and found ratified, as he believed, by 
ample historic evidence. He was, in fact, a believer in the much derided 
and much misunderstood doctrine of Apostolical Succession. How he 
reconciled that belief with his sympathy with non-episcopal denominations, 
and his high appreciation of their service to the cause of Christianity, we 
shall see later on. In discussing the question he pertinently directs 
attention to the fundamental difference on this subject between Presby- 
terians and other Protestant bodies. He quotes Presbyterian divines of 
authority to show that the Established Church of Scotland admits the 
principle of Apostolical Succession, but claims it through Presbyterian 
channels ; whereas other Protestant bodies reject the principle, and with 
it the idea of the Church as a Divine institution in any other sense than 
that in which civil institutions may claim Divine sanction. The. Protes- 
tants of Germany, on the other hand, have never “ repudiated the Apostoli- 
cal Succession in the Episcopate, while they continue to hold it by an 
intermediate arrangement in the Presbyteriate,” t 

But what do the upholders of this Apostolical Succession of the 
Christian ministry mean by the term ? They are supposed, by those who 

- * ** Church Principles Considered in their Results,” p. 225. t Ibid., p. 409. 
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substitute supercilious scorn for rational argument, to mean that there 
has been from the Apostles’ time to our own an irrefragable succession of 
a priestly caste of “ magically endowed men with power to work 
miracles.” Having labelled the doctrine with this “bad name,” they 
leave it to the proverbial fate of the dog that has been so treated. I 
do not know one writer who holds this doctrine of Apostolical Succession ; 
certainly Mr. Gladstone did not. The rational doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession is very different, and admits of rational treatment. 

Is the Church, in matter of fact, a series of fortuitous aggregations 
of private Christians, locally distributed under different constitutions and 
rules, like political clubs, with no other principle of unity than that of 
common sympathies and, in a general way, common aims? May any man, 
or any number of men, start a Church ad libitum, with just as valid 
a power of ordaining ministers and administering sacraments as is 
claimed by the historic churches of Christendom? Is there no essential 
difference beWeen the appointment of the Christian 
The Nonconformist ministry and the election of a club committee? The 

View of a descendant of Dr. Doddridge, in editing the correspondence 
Church. diary of his ancestor, gives an account (quoted by Mr. 

Gladstone) of the theory and practice of the English Non- 
conformists of his day which tallies with this description. 

On this view' of the Church the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
is an obvious absurdity. But is it the view which the Bible presents to 
us? With abundant courtesy and deference to those who hold it, Mr. 
Gladstone thinks not. He cannot reconcile it wnth the terms used of 
the Church by its Divine Founder and His Apostles. It is described as 
a “kingdom,” of which Christ is the King; a body, of which Christ is 
the Head; a tree, of which Christ is the Trunk. These terms imply an 
organism, a living structure whose parts are bound together by a vital 
principle of unity, and discharge their separate functions, not inde- 
pendently of each other, but in subordination to the law' of corporate 
life which knits the “many members” into “one body.” This view of the 
Church excludes the idea of its being regarded as a fortuitous aggregation 
of units, like a school of thought, or. of philosophy, or like some voluntary 
guild or brotherhood associated for some specific purpose. The Church, 
thus viewed as a visible society founded by Christ for the conservation of 
revealed truth and the propagation of Divine life among a i*ace that 
had become spiritually anaemic from the effects of sin, Mr. Gladstone 
traces through the New Testament, and especially through the Pauline 
Epistles. This double aspect of the raison d'etre of the Church is 
emphasised in St. Pauls charge to Timothy. Ho w'as* to hold fast the form 
{vvorivaxns, i,e. Outline or summary) of sound w'ords which had been 
delivered to him by the Apostle. And this creed, or summary of the 
Christian faith, the Apostle calls a “ deposit ” ; “ the good deposit 

irapatearae^Kriv) which was committed unto thee guard through the Holy 
Ghost which dwellcth in us.” And this faith, or body of revealed truths, 
says another Apostle, was “delivered once for all vapadoQdarjy^ to the 
Christian society. Here we have the difference between the truths em- 
bodied in the Christian creed and those acquired and discovered by 
exercise of the reasoning faculties. The former have been delivered once 
for aU as a sacred trust, and are susceptible of infinite application, 
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illustration, and amplification, but exclude any heterogeneous addition, 
and also any other development than that of explanation and logical 
deduction. And this sacred deposit St. Paul bids Timothy “commit to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” Secular know- 
ledge might be left to the vicissitudes incident to human affairs ; 
progression, not in a straight line, but zigzag, by devious jjaths and 
many a blunder, to fresh acquisitions. Human reason may be trusted to 
guard this store, and to recover what has been lost. But what St. Paul 
calls the “mysteries” of the Christian faith are at once more precious 
than secular knowledge, and less easy to recover when lost. Hence the 
need of a special organisation to guard the articles of the Christian faith. 

Mr. Gladstone was greatly impressed by the noble fidelity of the Christians 
of Turkey — Greeks, Bulgarians, Armenians, Nestorian^ — to the Christian 
faith. For centuries they have faced and endured every 
form of ignominy, servitude, torture, and death, and have The Eastern 
suffered martyrdom in myriads for the sake of “the good Churches, 
deposit ” which had come down to them “ encased,” as he 
says, “ in the well-knit skeleton of a dogmatic and ecclesiastical system, 
^uch as is maintained in i>rinciple by the ancient Churches.” Superstitious 
they might be, and ill-informed and degraded ; but they had a vigorous 
and brave life, fed and sustained by the “faith once for all delivered to the 
saints;” and the question was wdiether that spiritual life would have sur- 
vived “the destruction of the well-knit skeleton” which enclosed it. In 
any case it seemed clear to him that the picture of the Church delineated 
in the New Testament was that of a visible organic body, commissioned 
from above, not developed from below. Our Lord ordained His Apostles 
and gave them a commission to preach the Gospel and administer the 
sacraments, AAith a promise of His perpetual presence with the society 
which He was thus founding. And the Apostles similarly ordained others 
— St. Paul, for example, Timothy and Titus — to guard “the good deposit” 
and to ordain api)roved presbyters “in every city.” 

Having exhausted the argument from the New Testament as to the 
original constitution of the Christian Church, Mr. Gladstone imsses on to 
the evidence supplied by ecclesiastical and secular history, of Avhich it ia 
impossible hei’c to give even a crude epitome. 

But it has been maintained by Chillingworth and others that, as- 
suming Episcopacy to haA'e been the original constitution of the Church, 
the doctrine of chances throAvs such a doubt on the 
unbroken continuity of the succession as to invalidate its ApostoUcai 
claim on our belief. Mr. Gladstone, Avhile apologising for successioii and 
entering on “ this rather unAVorthy discussion,” examines the Doctrine 

the argument seriously. He maintains that “ the prob- ® ances. 

ability of a flaAV affecting the present orders of the 
clergy is indefinitely minute; and is not increased but diminished at 
each neAA^ transmission of the ordaining power.” For this conclusion he 
gives his reasons in an interesting passage on the doctrine of chances. 
Seeing that three bishops are canonically required to take part in every 
episcopal consecration, “the chances, mathematically computed, against 
this contingency [of an invalid consecration], are as the third power of 
8 , 000 , or as 512 , 000 , 000,000 are to unity.” 

But in the last resort he fell back on his favourite Butlerian argument 
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of analogy. Tlie unbroken succession of the ministry through the 
Episcopate seemed to him the strongest instance in all history of valid 
devolution of title or property. He could not think of any other case 
where, legal succession was so well proved and so capable of demonstra- 
tion in every link. 

Mr. Gladstone’s idea of the Church is liable to the objection that it is 
in itself arrogant ; and that it “ unchui*ches” non-episcopal denominations. 
To the former he replies that nearly every religious denomination is 
obnoxious to the same accusation, and that, in matter of fact, it is not 
true. If you believe yourself in possession of precious 

Objections truths and privileges, you are not arrogant in pressing 

Eepeiied. their acceptance on those who do not possess them. And 

was not this the claim “under which the genuine Puritans, 
and the whole Presbyterian body, from Cartwright downwards, contended 
against the Prelatical constitution of the Church of England, and against 
her rites and ceremonies? namely, that the entire constitution of the 
Church was defined in the Word of God, and that that constitution was 
exclusively Presbyterian?” But this feeling ought to breed humility, 
not arrogance. The man who believes himself in possession of superior 
spiritual privileges should humble himself before those who live up to 
their light better than he does to his.* 

To the objection that his doctrine unchurches other Christian 
communities, Mr. Gladstone replies that the doctrine of some kind 
of succession is held by others than Episcopalians : by “ many ministers 
of the Established Church of Scotland”; by Wesley ans, “as far as re- 
spects the administration of Baptism and the Eucharist;” by Lutherans, 
and by “ some most learned and distinguished Germans ” 

“But it Is clear that those who recognise the succession in any form as essential to 
a Church, are thereby laid open to precisely the same charge of unchurching others; 
for they ‘unchurch’ the Society of Friends, the Independents, the Baptists, and the other 
minor sections of Protestants.” t 

And, after all, the question of “ unchurching ” is a question of 
definition. No Christian body ought to consider itself unchurched which 
does not find itself robbed of anything that enters into its definition 
of a Church. 

But Mr. Gladstone makes another answer which goes more to the 
heart of the question. He quotes a passage from Archbishop Laud, which 
he justly describes as “ full alike of charity as of wisdom,” and which speaks 
of the non-episcopal communities of his day as “ retaining an internal 
communion with the whole visible Church of Christ in the fundamental 
points of faith and the performance of acts of charity.” “These,” says 
Laud, “however misled, are neither heretics nor schismatics in the 
sight of God, and are therefore in a state of salvation.” Taking that 
passage for his text, Mr. Gladstone argues that we have no right to set 
bounds . to God’s channels of grace. While loyally maintaining the truth 
as we have received it, we are not entitled to pass judgment on others. 
We may trust that “the Judge of all the earth” will here, as elsewhere*, 
“ do right.” We have instances in the Old and New Testament of summary 

* “Church Principles,” pp. 402-5. f Ibid. pp. 408-11. 
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retribution on persons who usurped functions to which they had 
not been commissioned, yet the Evangelists, on the other hand, relate 
the story of the man who cast out devils in Christ’s name, but refused 
to join the company of His chosen disciples, and whom therefore they 
forbade, “Forbid him not,” said their Master; “for there is no man 
that can do a miracle in my Name that can lightly speak evil of Me ; 
for he that is not against us is on our part.” * 

Such was Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards Protestant Dissenters in 
those early days when he was described by Macaulay as tlie lising hope 
df the stern and unbending Tories. His feeling towards them even then 
was kindly and sympathetic; always looking out for points of agreement 
rather than of difference, and recognising with devout thankfulness every 
manifestation of God’s Spirit working through their ministrations; man- 
fully cleaving to his own principles and acting on them, and leaving the 
rest “for Him and not for us to determine.” Even then he recoiled from 
the hard tone of Sir William Palmer towards Dissenters in his masterly 
“Treatise on the Church,” which Mr. Gladstone, in common with Dr. 
DOllinger and Cardinal Newman, so greatly admired. Ilis attitude towards 
non-episcopal denominations became still further modified with the experi- 
ence of years, and with the apparent acquiescence of the Divine will for 
the present in the disorganised and divided condition of 
Desire for the Christendom. The reunion of Christendom was one of the 
Reunion of dreams of his life. His Master’s dying prayer for the 

Christendom. visible unity of His Church, such a unity as Avould appeal 

persuasively to the unbelieving world, haunted liim. The 
sectarian spirit, the temper of mind which contentedly acquiesced in division, 
and, still more, which erected fresh walls of separation, was hatedul to 
him. This feeling was at the root of much of his vehemence in his 
controversy on Vaticanism. He had been hoping against hope for years 
that the Roman Church, as its temporal dominion passed 
Vaticanism. gradually away, would seek compensation in mediating 
between the severed portions of Christendom; and he 
cherished -every symptom that gave hope of such a consummation. In his 
masterly treatise on the Royal Supremacy, he quotes with pensive glad- 
ness a passage from the “ Considerations sur la France ” of the brilliant 
Count de Maistre, in which that rigid Ultramontane suggests that the 
Anglican Church is destined in the providence of God to do “ a precious 
work” in the reunion of Christendom, touching, as she does, Protes- 
tantism with one hand and Catholicism with the other, and thus acting 
as the medium of reconciliation between them.t 

, The Vatican Decrees struck a severe blow at Mr. Gladstone’s hope of 
aid from the Vatican in the direction of mutual explanations among 
tiie divided members of Christendom. And even Roman Catholics of 
e^minence, who, of course, differed from him in the controversy on 
Yaticanism, understood how largely this feeling entered into Mr. Glad- 
stone’s polemic. Newman expressed it to me in sending me a presenta- 
tion copy of his letter to the Duke of Norfolk ; and Bishop Moriarty, a 
man of great cultivation and much personal charm, told Dr. Liddon and 
myself a humorous anecdote at his own hospitable table at Killarney, in 


* « Church Principles,” pp. 421, 428-9. 


t “ Royal Supremacy,” p. 87, 1st edition. 
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1877, which showed how thoroughly he understood Mr. Gladstone’s frame 
of mind. “Our cardinal,” he said, “was very sore about Gladstone’s 
pamphlet. ‘Your Eminence does not understand the matter,’ I said. ‘Mr. 
Gladstone has been crossed in love.’ ‘ Crossed in love ! ’ exclaimed the 
Cardinal; ‘I have always given him credit for being a model of the 
domestic virtues. Besides, why should he attack us for that ? ’ ‘ Because,’ 
I replied, ‘it is the Holy Father who has crossed him in love. He has, 
by tlie dogma of Infallibility, shattered his dream of the reunion of 
Christendom.’ ” 

With the tenacity of purpose which belonged to his nature, and with 
his unshaken confidence in the final triumph of good over evil, and of faitlx 
over unbelief, he never threw away an opportunity of making whatever 
contribution he could towards the restoration of Christian unity in what- 
ever part of the Christian commonwealth an opening was offered for his 
intervention. While the question of Anglican Orders was still under dis- 
cussion in Rome Mr. Gladstone “received from Rome the 
tidings that, in the highest ecclesiastical quarters, a Validity of 

declaration ” on the subject from him “ was vivement Anglican Orders. 

His striking “ Soliloquium ” was the result. The 
Pope was much impressed by it, and sent a copy of it, with a most 
laudatory letter, to an eminent Italian ecclesiastic, who wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone a very interesting letter, which I have read, expressing his own 
and the Pope’s appreciation and admiration of the service which Mr. 
Gladstone liad in this matter done to Christendom. But other counsels 
prevailed at the Vatican, and the controversy was closed by a decision 
which evaded the essential point, and was grounded on reasons which, if 
capable of being sustained, would throw considerable doubt on the validity 
of Roman Orders. 

Not that Mr. Gladstone expected any immediate practical result from 
a recognition of the validity of Anglican Orders by the See of Rome. In 
this very “Soliloquium” he Avrote of himself — 

“ He is not one of those who look for an early restitution of such a Christian unity as 
that which marked the earlier history of the Church. Yet he ever cherishes the belief 
that work may be done in that direction which, if not majestic or imposing, may never- 
theless be legitimate and solid, and this by the least as well as by the greatest.” 

And just as in that paper he made, for the sake of unity, every con- 
cession, which his loyalty to truth alloAved him, in favour 
of the Church of Rome, so he had on previous occasions concessions in 
made similar concessions, within similar limits, in favour Favour 
of all bodies of Christian Dissenters, or, as he himself has Nonconformity, 
expressed it, “ all Avho, rejecting the Papal monarchy, 
either reject, or at least do not accept, the doctrine of a Catholic 
Church, visible and historical,” 

** But they adhere to nearly all the great affirmations of the Creeds. They believe 
strongly, if not scientifically, in revelation, inspiration, prophecy; in the dispensation 
of God manifest in the flesh ; in an atoning Sacrifice for the sin of the world ; in a con- 
verting and sanctifying Spirit; in short, they accept with fulness, in parts perhaps 
.with crude exaggerations, what are termed the doctrines of grace. It is evident that 
we have here the very heart of the great Christian tradition, even if that heart 


* “Later Gleanings,” p. 396. 
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be not encased in the well-knit skeleton of a dogmatic and ecclesiastical system, such 
as is maintained in principle by the ancient Churches. . . . And this scheme 
may claim, without doubt, not less truly than those which have gone before, to be a 
tree bearing fruit. . . . My object is to establish on its behalf that it has to a 

great extent made good its ground in the world of Christian fact; that it cannot be put 
out of the way by any expedient or figure of controversy, such as that it is a branch 
torn from the stem, with a life only derivative and provisional. Open to criticism it is, as 
may easily be shown: but it is one great factor of the Christian system as it now exists 
in the world.” * 

But, not content with this brief and informal notice of the question, 
he published in 1894 a formal Essay on “ The Place of Heresy and Schism 
in the Modern Christian Church.” As the Essay is easily accessible in his 
volume of “ Later Gleanings,” it will suffice here to give some of its 
salient points. He begins by repeating in clear and precise language 
his old doctrine of “ the Church as a visible and organised society by a 
commission ” from Christ Himself. To this our Lord annexed “ the 
stringent law” of excommunication against such as should rej^udiate the 
authority of the Church. With this “ the language of the Apostles 
coincides and, most markedly among them all, the language of St. John, 
who was especially the Apostle of love.” “ The work of heretics and 
schismatics was a work of the flesh, and, like other works of the flesh, 
it excluded from salvation.” 

Such is the picture which the Gospels and Epistles give us of the Church 
which our Lord founded. But “enormous changes” have been brought 
about in the interval, and the question arises whether the original stringent 
law against heresy and schism still prevails. In theory and in the abstract, 
of course, it does, for it has never boon abrogated. But what about its 
practical application? 

Do not the facts of history appear to “ cast some haze upon the clear 
light of the Apostolic doctrine of schism, and abate the sharpness of its 
edge ? ” How can the law of schism bo applied along the course of 
ecclesiastical history, such as the rupture, still unclosed, between the Greek 
and Latin Churches? The division between West and West, Rome and 
Avignon ? The divisions of the Eastern Churches among themselves ? The 
religious cataclysm of the sixteenth century, causing serious rents, still un- 
healed, in Western Christendom ? Not only does the Church of England, with 
its unbroken continuity of organic life, maintain a vigorous and expanding life 
tliroughout the English-speaking world, but the various Protestant bodies, 
which have discarded the original framework of the Church, but still keep 
their hold on the creed of Christendom, flourish and fructify, thus present- 
ing a marked contrast to the ancient heretical or schismatic sects, which 
passed like meteors over the scene. If English Nonconformity may truly 
be thus described, surely “ wo cannot dare to curse what God seems in many 
ways to have blessed and honoured, in electing it to perform duties neglected 
by others, and in emboldening it to take a forward part, not limited to our 
narrow shores, on behalf of the broadest interests of Christianity.” Mr. 
Gladstone appeals, by way of example, to the honourable part taken by the 
Nonconformists in the extinction of negro slavery, but does not refer— prob- 
ably to avoid painful contrasts— to the certainly not less honourable part 
taken by the Nonconformists on behalf of the Christians of Turkey. 


* “ The Courses of Religious Thought,” pp. 12—13. 
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Then we must bear in mind the marked distinction between the 
founder of a heresy or schism and his spiritual descendants. And 
does not God’s treatment of the • schismatical kingdom of Israel, 
with its irregular and unauthorised priesthood and idolatrous worship, 
suggest caution in passing judgment on irregularities less heinous 
among ourselves in modern Christendom ? God did not abandon the 
schismatical kingdom of Israel, nor hold the ten tribes primarily 
responsible for a schism for which the i^rincipal blame was due to 
Solomon and Rehoboam. “To it was addressed the great representative 
ministry of Elijah ” and other subordinate ministries ; “ and the recently 
discovered Samaritan Pentateuch” affords some presumptive evidence that 
in the providence of God the schismatical Israelites oecui)iod a predestined 
place “within the fence of the vineyard once planted ‘ on a very fruitful 
hill,’ ” Mr. Gladstone’s conclusion, therefore, is — 

“ I ask no more than that we should apply to the qiiestions of heresy and schism, no-w 
that they have been permitted, all over Christendom, to harden into facts seemingly 
permanent, and to bear not thorns and thistles only, but also grapes and figs, the 
principles which Holy Scripture has set forth in the history of the two Hebrew king- 
doms, and which a just and temperate use of the method of analogy may extract from 
the record.” 

But does it follow from this that “ the Catholic Churchman ” — i.e. 
“one who adheres with firmness to the ancient or Catholic Creeds of 
the Church,” with their historical environment — should surrender any 
part of his heritage ? In other words, “ Is it the effect, it may be 
asked, the drift of these explanations, to land us in the substitution, 
for our ancient and historical Christianity, of what is known as un- 
denominational religion ? ” The question has two aspects, “ one of 
them in the highest degree cheering and precious " ; the other 
“ disguising a pitfall, into which whosoever is precipitated will probably 
find that the substance of the Gospel has escaped, or is 

Oenuine Unle- fast escaping, from his grasi3.” Mr. Gladstone accordingly 
nominationallsm. divides undenominationalism into “genuine” and “spu- 
rious.” The genuine he describes in a passage of glowing 
eloquence, which want of space obliges me to reduce to a few bald 
sentences, just enough to enable the reader to follow him. 

The number of professing Christians in the world is about four 
hundred and fifty millions. But “ there is no longer one fold under 
one visible Shepherd ; and , the majority of Christians (though the 
minority ''—i.e. Roman Catholics — “ is a large one) is content with its 
one Shepherd in heaven, and with the other provisions He has made 
on earth.” Christendom is “broken up into hundreds of sections,” 
and these are in a state of chronic warfare. “Each makes it a point 
to understand his neighbour not in the best sense, but in the worst; 
and the thunder of anathema is in the air.” Yet in the midst of all 
these divisions, antagonisms, and disintegrations, we find a wonderful 
unanimity in the profession of the cardinal articles of the Christian 
Faith— the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit through xvhich the means of grace are supplied. In contemplating 
this fact Mr. Gladstone says : “ I bow my head in amazement before 
this mighty moral miracle, this marvellous concurrence from the very 
heart of discord.” 
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So much as to the “genuine undenominationalism.” Now for the 
“spurious.” Here Mr. Gladstone reverts to his doctrine that “from 
every page of the Gospel we find that the great message 
to be conveyed to the world, in order to its recovery spurious 
from sin, was to be transmitted through a special organ- Undenomin. 
isation.” Wo have already seen what, in his view, that atlonallsm. 
special organisation is. Here he w^aives all discussion 
as to the nature of the organisation; “whetlicr it was the Popedom, or 
the Episcopate, or the Presbyterate, or the Christian flock at large con- 
secrated and severed from the world by baptism.” For the present 
purpose the point on which he insists is “ that there was a society, that 
this society Avas spiritual, that it lay outside the natural and tlie civil 
order.” These tAVo societies have each its OAvn appointed sphere, and 
must not intrude into each other’s province. NoAvliere does he find 
“ this essential difference between the temporal and the spiritual king- 
doms laid doAvn with a bolder and firmer hand than in tlie confessional 


documents of the Scottish Presbyterian system.” The splendid “ examples 
of self-sacrifice and faith” furnished by Scotch Presbyterianism “may be 
due to tliat Christian courage.” Here folloAVs a passage so characteristic, 
and at the same time so important, that it cannot Avell be omitted in 
any fair estimate of Mr. Gladstone as a theologian : — 


Conversely, of all the counterfeits of religion, there is, in my view, none so base as 
that Avhich passes current under the name of Erastianism, and of which it has been my 
privilege to Avitness, during the course of the present century, the gradual decline and 
almost extinction, especially among the luminaries of the political world. This is not a 
question between a clergy and a laity ; but between the Church and the world. 
Divine revelation has a sphere no less than a savour of its own. It dwelt of old with 
the prophets, the priests, and the congregation; it now dwells with the Christian 
people, rulers and ruled ; and this strictly in their character as Christian people, as 
subjects of God the Holy Ghost engaged with them in the Holy warfare, which began with 
the entrance of sin into the world, and which can never end but Avith its expulsion. 
Foul fall the day when the persons of this world shall, on Avhatever pretext, take into 
their uncommissioned hands the manipulation of the religion of our liord and Saviour. 
The State, labouring in its own domain, is a great, nay, a venerable object ; so is the 
family. These are the organic units, constitutive of human societies. Let the family 
transgress and usurp the functions of the State ; its aberrations will be short, and a 
power it cannot resist will soon reduce its action Avithin proper limits. But the State 
is, in this Avorld, the master of all coercive means; and its usurpations, should they 
occur, cannot be checked by any specific instruments included among standing social 
provisions. If the State should think proper to frame new creeds by cutting the old 
ones into pieces and throwing them into the caldron to be reboiled, we have no 
remedy except such as may lie hidden among the resources of the providence of God. It 
is fair to add that the State is in this matter beset by severe temptations ; the vehicle 
through which these temptations work will probably, in this country at least, be supplied 
by popular education.” 

A certain number of educationists, including not a few professing Christians, might, 
“ in particular regions or conjunctures of circumstances,” obtain such influence that ** it 
would be very easy to frame an undenominational religion much to their liking, 
divested of many salient points needful in the view of historic Christendom for a 
complete Christianity. Such a scheme the State might be tempted to authorise by law 
in public elementary teaching; nay, to arm it with exclusive and prohibitory powers as 
against other and more developed methods, which the human conscience, sole legitimate 
arbiter in these matters, together with the Spirit of God, may have devised for itself 
in the more or less successful effort to obtain this guidance. It is in this direction that 
we have lately been moving, and the motion is towards a point where a danger signal 
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is already lifted. Such an undenominational religion as this could have no promise of 
permanence. None from authority* for the assured right to give it is the negation of all 
authority. None from piety, for it involves at the very outset the surrender of the work 
of the Divine Kingdom into the hands of the civil ruler. None from policy, because any and 
every change that may take place in the sense of the constituent bodies, or any among 
them, will supply for each successive change precisely tlie same Avarrant as was the 
groundwork of the original proceeding. Whatever happens, let Christianity keep its own 
acts to its own agents, and not make them oA^cr to hands Avhich would justly be 
deemed profane and sacrilegious when they came to trespass on the province of the 
sanctuary.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone had a gentiiue horror of Erastianism, which he considered 
a more dangerous foe to religion than open unbelief. Csesar bringing gifts 
into the sanct/uary Avas more to be dreaded than Ca3sar send- 
Erastianlsm more Cliristians to tlie lions.” The intervention of 

Dangerous than the (*ivil ]30Aver in the spiritual sphere, fashioning its 
Unbelief. creed and Avorship, Avas in his eyes a usurj)ation certain to 
corrode tlie very heart of Christianity, and to prove in the 
long run fatal not to the Church only, but to the State as Avell. More than 
half a century ago he Avrote an elaborate and A^ery poAverful criticism on “ The 
Theses of Erastus” in one of our lAoriodicals, AAdiich unfortunately lias not 
been republished, and he has dealt the Eraslian theory many a hard blow 
since then. His antipathy to it had inucdi to do Avitli the foundation of 
8t. DeinioFs Library and Hostel at HaAv^arden. He told me that Avhat he 
feared for the Church of England Avas not so much Disestablishment as 
Erastianism, and ho expected that if Disestablishment came it Avould be 
due to a movement from within against a domineering Erastianism rather 
than from external assault. Tlie spread of Erastianism AA^ould, further, 
operate against the study of theology, and there was thus the danger of an 
unlearned clergy, unlearned especially in theological science. He hoped, 
accordingly, that othei’s would folloAv his examiile, and that eventually 
every diocese at least AA^ould have an institution like St. Deiniol’s for the 
encouragement of Divine learning. 

It is impossible at the end of a chapter already extended beyond the 
prescribed limits to deal eA^en in a cursory AA^ay Avith Mr. Gladstone’s edition 
of Butler’s Avorks together Avith his oAvn “ Subsidiary Studies.” 
Tbe Butler Studies. But a feAV observations suggested by that labour of love 
may fittingly close this most inadequate sketch of one 
side of Mr. Gladstone’s many-sided character. His Butler might well be 
called a magnmn opus even if Avritten by a man of half his years. His 
contributions as editor alone, in the lucid arrangement of the argument, 
the illustrative and ex])lanatory notes, the introduction, and, not least, the 
index, all by his own hand, must have required much thought and great 
labour. He seems to have read everything that had CA^er been Avritten 
about Butler either in this country or abroad. And what a wide and 
varied field his volume of “ Subsidiary Studies ” covers. It is divided 
into two parts. The first consists of eleven chapters, dealing with Butler’s 
method ; Avith its application to the Scriptures ; Avith his censors ; with 
Butler’s position as compared with the ancients; with Butler’s qualities, 
under six heads ; with points in his teaching, under three heads ; Avith his 
theology ; with points of metaphysics raised by the text ; with the Butler- 
Clarke correspondence ; with Butler’s celebrity and influence ; and with a 
general summary. Part II. contains ten more essays, in which Mr. Gladstone 
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discusses a number of the most profound problems beaiiiig on man’s life 
hero and hereafter. Five chapters are devoted to various schemes and 
theories regarding man’s future life. This is followed by chapters on 
Necessity or Determinism, on Theology, on Miracle, on the Mediation 
of Christ, on Probability as the guide of life. The chapter on Mediation 
is remarkable for two reasons : first, it is an extremely acute and close piece 
of reasoning; secondly, it was written in an interleaved copy of Butler 
when Mr. Gladstone was an undergraduate at Oxford at the ago of twenty. 
Some of the essays reveal a side of Mr. Gladstone’s mind which probably 
few even of those who knew him suspected ; I mean his aptitude for and 
extensive reading in metaphysics. lie had read Plato’s Dialogues and 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics several times with critical attention, and was 
ready at a moment’s notice to discuss any point, however abstruse, raised 
in either. He was quite familiar with the English a.nd Scotch schools 
of metaphysics, and was deeply read in the metai)hysical writers of France 
and Germany. What, indeed, had he not read ? Dcillinger, himself a man 
of encyclopaMlic knowledge, knew what he was saying Avheu he declared 
to mo that, taking Mr. Gladstone all round, he considered him the most 
accomplished theologian in England. And yet the man Avho received this 
testimonial from the greatest theologian of Germany did not consider him- 
self a theologian at all I To those who have sometimes been filled with 
mingled wonder and despair by a chance glimjise of tlie vast range of his 
knowledge, there is something inexpressibly touching in the unaffected 
expressions of humility which sometimes escape him. In 
one of his essays on Butler ho thinks it not unlikely Mr. Gladstone’s 
that “ persons of more exi)erienco and iierspicacious i*efiec- Humility, 
tion than himself” may find him tripping. “Should this 
be so, I can only regret my being unequal to discharging the duty of an 
intelligent disciple of Butler.” In another place he professes to write, “ not 
as a teacher of religion, but as a private Christian, obliged like his brethren 
to servo the truth as best he can.” 

Surprise has been expressed, and by persons wliose intellectual eminence 
and learning lend great weight to their opinion, at Mr. Gladstone’s views on 
“natural immortality.” Mr. Gladstone does not commit 
himself positively against natural immortality, although his Views on Natural 
opinion tended in tliat direction. He had been thinking Immortality, 
it over for years. I remember, some twenty years before 
his death, dropping a remark in a sermon at Hawarden to the effect that 
there was no such thing as independent life outside the Infinite Creator, 
and that if God were but to withdraw His sustaining presence the wdiole 
universe of created life would instantly (collapse and cease to be. Referring 
to this in the course of that afternoon, he said, “ That w^as a true remark, 
but obvious when one thinks. Yet how seldom people take the trouble of 
thinking out their beliefs. Do you believe in the natural immortality of 
man?” I was taken aback for the moment, and then answei’ed that I 
Could not imagine any created life naturally deathless, since that would 
imply existence independent of (iod, which seemed to me equivalent to 
a denial of God’s absolute and unique sovereignty. “ To be sure,” he said : 
“ the theory of natural immortality has no place among the credenda of the 
Church.” His recently published Essay on the subject is thus evidently the 
conclusion of long and careful meditation. But, with his usual moderation. 
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his public statement on the subject is less positive than his private opinion. 
He aims at no more than aii “ endeavour to strip it of its acquired character 
as a doctrine of religion, and to exhibit it as a contested and undecided 
matter of philosophical speculation, upon which we do not possess material 
sufficient to warrant the assertion of any religious duty either to affirm 
or to deny.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s views on the eternity of punishment are expressed with 
reverent reserve, and ho suggests that the “ great diversity of delineation ” 
with which the subject is treated by our Lord and the 
Eternal writers of the New Testament “may i)Ossibly indicate a 

Punisliineiit. purpose of reserve.” He is not friendly to “the forensic 
view of the question,” and prefers Butler’s idea of punish- 
ment following sin “ by way of natural consequence.” Human nature is 
capable of terrible and undreamt-of possibilities, and it will be at his peril 
that man wilfully sins. 

In his chapter on “The Schemes in Vogue” regarding man’s future life 
he throws out a number of interesting suggestions, without concluding 
dogmatically either way. He holds with Butler that 
The Future Life. “ j^ersons who have not during this life actually crossed the 
line which divides righteousness from its opposite ’’—who 
have not, in fact, become, in Aristotle’s jdirase, “incorrigible” — may be 
capable of amendment in the future life. And since the soul does not sleep 
in death, but is awake and active, it follows that “ the Christian dead are 
in a progressive state ; and the appointed office of the interval between death 
and resurrection is reasonably believed to bo the corroboration of every 
good and holy habit, and the effacement of all remains of human infirmity 
and vice;” and it may be that in some cases “the redeeming and con- 
summating iDrocess will not be accomplished without an admixture of 
salutary and accepted pain.” Prayers for the departed is a natural inference 
from this doctrine. Accordingly, “the Church has walked in the path 
opened for it by St. Paul through his prayer on behalf of Onesiphorus.” I 
remember his saying to me, years ago, that he could not see how prayers 
for the dead could be condemned without undermining the doctiine of 
prayers for the living. 

But what about “ those among the departed (if such there be) who are 
not beneficially affected by the post-mortuary stages of their discipline?” 
Since life for us is “an onward movement from a beginning to a con- 
summation, and death appears to be much more than a mere accident 
of that movement, and nothing less than a great crisis, preparatory and 
auxiliary to a completion,” it follows that in those incorrigible beings 
“a disintegrating power of deterioration may be actively at work,” 
resulting possibly in “ great losses and decay of faculty, great reduction 
and contractions of the scale and of the sphere of existence.” In brief, 
ho suggests that the effect of sin on natures proved incapable of pro- 
fiting, “here or hereafter, by remedial laws,” “might, without leaving 
identity or personality in any respect impaired,” be such as to afford 
an indefinitely large relief from active penalty, at the cost of a descent 
in the rank of being, which perhaps also may be indefinitely large.” But 
he commits himself to no positive affirmation or negation. “I open,” he 
eays, “one or two of the doors of mere speculation, to remind other 
speculators that they are many; that the prospect which they disclose 
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is not inviting to the cautious and thoughtful mind ; and I suggest 
again and again the question whether there is any safer course than to 
accept the declarations of Holy Scripture, which award the just doom 
of suffering to sin, and leave the sin, and suffering too, where alone 
they can be safely left, in the hands of the Divine and unerring Judge. 

I recommend none of these speculations. But I contend that there is no 
just title to exclude them from the view of those who are not contented 
with the ancient reserve.” 

In the same reverent and modest spirit he discusses a number of the 
speculations which have in modern times been hazarded on man’s prospects 
in the future life ; such as the theories of universalism, of conditional 
immortality, the final annihilation of the incorrigible. And his conclusion 
is that the wisest plan is to avoid speculation altogether, and trust to 
the love and wisdom of the God who made and has 
Wliere Knowledge redeemed us, in the implicit belief that He will do Tvhat- 
Ends. ever is best. He is jealous of all attempts “to vindicate 
the ways of God to man.” He considers it presumptuous. 

It is a very serious matter to undertake at all the vindication of the 
character of the Divine Being. Esiiecially is it so for us, who do so little 
to maintain, improve, or repair our own.” “ Faith and reason unite to 
assure us that the world to come will be a world of readjustment ; where 
the first shall be last, and the last first, and where both good and 
evil shall uniformly receive their just reward. This answer covers the 
whole ground.” 

The hope may be expressed that this most valuable edition of Butler, 
which is not likely to be superseded, will revive the study of that great 
writer, of whom the lamented Archer Butler says truly that acquaintance 
with him is “an epoch” in a man’s intellectual life, and to wiiose 
supremacy as a thinker such diverse minds as Newman, John Stuart Mill, 
and Gladstone did homage. Mr. Gladstone’s monumental edition would 
have been a remarkable achievement for an intellectual athlete in his 
prime. That it should have been undertaken by a veteran statesman in 
his eighty-fourth year, and accomplished so successfully, is not the least 
among the many feats of intellectual and moral energy which have made 
Mr. Gladstone tower above his contemporaries. And not the least note- 
worthy feature in it is the style, which is lucid, vigorous, dignified, some- 
times brilliant, and with hardly any of the involved and parenthetical 
sentences which made his early writings so much inferior to his speaking. 

Perhaps the foregoing pages may help a little to enable those who 
knew him only by name to understand the secret of his influence, never 
so great as at the pathetic close of his great career. It 

Mr. Gladstone’s was because he had set God always before him, and ever 
Piety. lived as in His presence. Never making any display of 
his religion, he was never ashamed of it. It pervaded his 
whole life and character so entirely that it could not escape observation. 
It was part of the man, not something put on for an occasion. It 
determined his conduct in all affairs, public and private. Thus men 
knew by instinct that religion and virtue and all that pertained to the 
dignity and nobility of human nature must be treated with due respect 
in his presence. Fond as he was— no man fonder— of fun and anecdote 
and humour, there was that about him, an unseen, impalpable influence, 
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which checked levity whenever it approached the confines of religion and 
social propriety, whether in the presence or absence of women. No m^u 
would hazard a coarse story in Mr. Gladstone’s presence. 

“ His strength was as the strength of ten, 

Because his heart was pure.” 

Another of his characteristics was his habitual desire to find points 
of agreement rather than of difference with persons belonging to other 
communions or parties than his own, and to discern what 
Avas best rather than what Avas worst in everyone. And a Sjrmpathetio 
so it happened that the greatest lay - Churchman in the Thinker, 
history of the Church of England, and one of the most 
loyal, commanded the enthusiastic loyalty and devotion of all Protestant 
denominations, who, I fear, appreciated and understood him better than 
the gi’eat mass of the clergy of his own Church. Nonconformists felt 
that they too had a share in this great Churchman. And so, indeed, 
they had. In religious matters he agreed with them, for the most 
part, in all that they affirmed, and rejoiced to find that the truths they 
held in common were so many and so important. They, on their part, 
respected his manful loyalty to his principles in matters on Avhich they 
differed, and appreciated the humility Avhich made him admire their 
Christian conduct all the more from what he might conscientiously regard 
as defects in their system. It is easy for good men to differ even on 
fundamental questions, provided they respect each other’s eonvictions and 
motives. Mr. Gladstone’s AA^as one of those strong natures which must 
arouse antagonism in the una\^oidable conflicts of public life. It was im- 
possible to be neutral about him. But the pathetic close of his strenuous 
life revealed the real man, and extorted from civilised mankind an out- 
burst of sympathetic appreciation which is probably unique alike in its 
unanimity and universality. It Avas not chiefly the great orator, and 
statesman, and man of letters, that made so deep and widespread an 
impression, but the “ great Christian man,” as Lord Salisbury truly said, 
Avho Avas always inspired by lofty ideals and never turned his back on the 
claims of duty. The preceding pages may perchance help to explain the 
secret of his influence. 

Malcolm MacColl. 


R 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE REFORM OP THE TARIFF~184L1846. 

Transition — Another Election Address— Mr. Gladstone appointed Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade— The Parliamentary Situation— Greville on Peel— An Old Secretary’s 
Recollections— A Dinner with Bunsen— Stafford Northcote— The Poor Law— Colonial 
Duties on Foreign Imports— Railway Regulation— The Com Laws (1842)— Peel Imposes 
the Income Tax — Reforming the Tariff— Political Economy — Taxing Lobsters and 
Turbots— Importation of Cattle— Effects of the New Tariff— Cobden on Gladstone — 
Mr. Gladstone Obtains a Pension for Wordsworth— His Progress towards Free Trade 
— Commercial Policy of Other Nations— Low-paid Labour— Distress in the Country — 
Restrictions on Trade the Cause— The Anti-Corn Law League in 1843— Mr. Gladstone 
a . Free Trader— His Asceticism — Becomes President of tlie Board of Trade and a 
Cabinet Minister— Legalising the Exportation of Machinery— An Attack by Villiers — 
The Effects of Protection — Sheil’s Forecast — The Grattan Club— Tractariaiiism in 1845 — 
Ward’s “Ideal Church”— The Maynooth Grant: Mr. Gladstone Resigns— Why he Did 
So — Results of Tariff Reform — Further Tariff Reform (1845)— Spanish Colonial Sugar — 
A Projected Tour in Ireland— In Germany— Mr. Gladstone Colonial Secretary— The 
Mutiny of the Dukes— Retirement from Newark— A Farewell Letter. 

TN the first fourteen years of my political life I was a member of 
J- the Conservative party.” * Mr. Gladstone's statement is, 

Transition. of course, perfectly ti’ue, but it -would not justify a 

biographer in including the nariative of the years 1841-6 
under the lieading “Mr. Gladstone as a Tory.” 

When Canning admitted a Liberal element into his Government, 
rejoiced in tlie removal of religious disabilities, tiiicoui'aged freedom 
abroad, and, with the help of Huskisson, made an opening towards 
the establishment of free commercial interchanges between nations, 
he was inaugurating a new epoch in our political history. In Bulwer- 
Lytton’s words, Canning’s refusal to serve under a military Premier, 
and the manner in which he created the i*emarkable Ministry of 1827, 
“ led to the forming of a larger Liberal party capable of conducting 
the affairs of the country, and to a series of divisions in that Con- 
servative party which had so long governed it.” But Canning was 
a most devout and orthodox worshipper of the British Constitution. 
On that topic he was a Parliamentary Black stone or a platform Coke. 
His attitude to electoral reform .was that of the most uncompromising 
Tory. Disfranchising Grampound, he would save Old Sarum. In the 
period which Ave haA^e now passed by, Mr. Gladstone left both Peel and 
Canning far behind in the strength of his ecclesiastical leanings* 
Rejecting the Liberal spirit in matters religious, he had had little or 
no opportunity of displaying it in matters commercial; and, as regards* 
the Constitution, he aa ^s an extreme Canningite— a stern and unbending 
Tory. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, accurately to mark each upward 
step in the progressive development of a nation or an indiAddual. Yet 


* Speech, July 11th, 1884. 
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we may sometimes point to the accident, at any rate, the material 
cause, which aecelei*ates a great transition. Without doubt, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s case this cause or accident was his acceptance of the Vice- 
Presidency of the Board of Trade in the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

In an address to the electors of Newark, which he issued immediately 
after the dissolution of Parliament, Mr. Gladstone indicated his position 
as a follower of Peel upon the two great social and economic problems of 
the day 

“ There are two questions among those at present agitated which will naturally 
excite a peculiar interest among you; those, namely, relating to th(‘. Poor Law and to 
the Corn Law. Witli regard to the foimer, I rejoice that the late 
House of Commons has sanctioned some proposals intended to prevent 
severity in tlie administration of iclief, and has rejected others Add^JfiB 1841^*^ 
which tend unduly to enlarge the powers of the central authority. It ' 

would be my desire, as a Member of the New Parliament, to contribute 
to such an adjustment of the law, as while securing support for the destitute, the liberal 
treatment of the aged, sick, and the widowed Poor, and the reasonable discretion of the 
local administrators of the law, should likewise elTectually preclude the recurrence of 
former abuses, and should encourage the industry, and promote the comforts, of the 
independent labourer. 

“ With respect to the Corn Law, I wish for a just balance of the great interests of 
the Country; I regard the protection of native agriculture as an object of the first 
economical and national importance, and I am of opinion that such protection should be 
given, for the sake both of the producer and the consumer, by means of a graduated 
scale of duties upon Foreign Grain.” * 

Experience had shown the immense superiority of the Poor Law of 
1884 — one of the many beneficial reforms which may be ti*aced through 
the activity of his disciples to the speculative legislation 
of Bentham ; and liappily no statesman could be found The 

sufficiently corrupt or pliable to yield to the clamour 
annually renewed by the leaders of the disbanded army 
of State-created paupers. But if the old Poor Ljiw had encouraged 
pauperism, the Corn Laws were still producing starvation. In the 
decade which followed the passing of the Reform Act 
the English people were rapidly becoming eonsedons of The 

a host of intolerable burdens ; and the very multiplicity Laws, 

of the grievances retarded their redress. An agitation 
for Constitutional reform was premature ; consetiuently the Chartists 
were leaderless. But Chartism distracted masses of opinion which 
might have been utilised for practical ends ; so too that ferment of 
loose emotionalism which had just been christened. Socialism — a name 
as flabby as the thing. An enthusiastic visionary like Robert Owen 
had been able to persuade many, who had hearts to feel though 
not eyes to see, that universal happiness could be instantaneously 
secured by reconstituting society and redistributing wealth. + But the 
Anti-Corn Law League, founded by Cobden in the winter of 1838-9, 

♦ The address was dated 8th June, 1841, and was written from 13, Carlton House Terrace. 

.t Cf. Mr. Graham Wallas’s- Life of Francis Place, p. 64:— “Jan. 7th, 1836. Mr. Owen 
this day has assured me [Place], in the. presence of more than thirty other persons, 
that within six months the whole state and condition of society in Great Britain 
•will be changed, and all his views will be carried fully into effect.” 
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was now beginning to emphasise the priority of the Free Trade 
movement. The great London organiser, Frances Place, had already 
in 1840 given up Parliamentary reform in its favour; and we shall 
see in this chapter how Peel and Gladstone, taking up the work 
of tariff reform where it had been left by Pitt’s financial successor, 
found themselves ultimately committed by the pressure of circum- 
stances and the growth of conviction to the total abolition of the Corn 
Laws and a final broach with the country squires. 

At Newark Mr. Gladstone and his colleague, Lord John Manners 
(afterwards Duke of Rutland), one of the “Young Englanders,” achieved 
an easy victory at the poll, although the Whigs, as usual, had the 
best of it at the hustings. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s speech at the hustings 
was interrupted so much that there was no proper report even in the 
faithful Newark Times. But the editorial Wc made up for the failure 
of the reporter. “ What little we could hear of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech appeared to us to be the masterpiece of the day. We per- 
ceived Mr. Hobhouse * tremble and shake as if the Judgment Day had 
arrived, when all the evil deeds of the Ministry were to be brought to 
light.” 

On August 28th the Whigs were beaten on the address by a majority 
of 91. On the 30th, Peel visited the Queen and began to form a Ministry. 

It is no secret that Mr. Gladstone had hoped for the 
Sir Robert Peel Chief Secretaryship of Ireland, a position of very great 
ae:ain takes importance, but one for which he had at that time but 
Office, 1841. qualifications except courage. Peel had no intention 

of provoking the Irish Nationalists unnecessarily, and 
he had marked out Mr. Gladstone for the great work of tariff I’eform. 
So Ireland went to Eliot, and Mr. Gladstone had to content him- 
self with the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade, with the additional 
post of Master of the Mint and a seat on the Privy 
Mr. Gladstone Council. “Gladstone’s appointment to the Board of Trade,” 
at tbe Board of wrote Monckton Millies to Guizot on September 7th, “is 
Trade. very distinguished in itself, but at the present 

moment, when the Corn Law fills up so large a place in 
public and party interests, it has acquired a great importance, and will 
give him great and frequent means of displaying his fine abilities.” t 
In truth the appointment gave Mr. Gladstone the very best possible 
opening. He set to work at once with the utmost energy, and soon 
won golden opinions from the members of the jiermanent staff. The 
very incompetence of his chief proved a positive advantage, for it made 
Mr. Gladstone in a few weeks the real though not the nominal head of 
the Department. 

“I remember,” said Mr. Gladstone in 1894, “when I was appointed to 
Lord Ripon’s department, I felt appalled at the mysteries and difficulties 
which, I assumed, iiertained to it, ‘Oh,’ they said to me, ‘in a month 

* Thomas Benjamin Hobhouse, the Whig candidate. He polled only 394 votes as against 
600 which were recorded for Lord John Manners and 633 for Mr. Gladstone. 

t Guizot, who was at this time Prime Minister of France, had in the previous year 
entertained Mr. Gladstone and John Stuart Mill. They had not met before. So Guizot 
had the distinction of intx'oducing the great political financier to the great political econo* 
mist. Of. “Memories of Old Friends,” Carolina Fox, p. 315. 
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Ripon will have shown you everything.’ But at the oiul of the month 
I found 1 knew more about the business oven than Lord Ripon.” * 

But the situation in Parliament demands attention. Tlie Whigs had 
small hdi>es of a majority when they appealed to the country; but 
their smallest were less than realised. The fii'st ilivision that took place 
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CIRCA 1840. 

(From the Croce Collection^ British Museim.) 

in the Commons gave Peel, as we have seen, a majority of 91. The result 
was not due to any violent Tory reaction, but rather to a revival of 
Conservative feeling. The Whigs had become more and 
more unpopular, and they richly deserved their fate. Tie Parliamentary 
Miserable and humiliating had been the tenacity with which situation, mi. 
they clung to office, and still more so the position in which 
they had placed the throne by their half-successful attempt “ to make the 
<^ueen the ostensible head of their party,” and “to identify her with them 

♦ Daily News, April 6tb, 1894. 
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and with their measures.” So says Greville; and his criticisms upon the 
Melbourne Government are not more just than his apx^reciation of the 
new Prime Minister. “All Peel’s conduct for some time past,” he says om 
August 10th, “his speeches in and out of the House of Commons upon all 
occasions, indicate his resolution to act upon liberal and popular prineiples, 
and upon them to govern, or not at all.” And on September 1st, while 
Sir Robert Peel’s Administration was being composed, Greville reverts to 
the same theme 

“ It is impossible for Peel to have begua more auspiciously than he has done. I 
expected that he would act with vigour and decision, and he lias not disappointed my 
anticipations. Those liberal views, which terrificMl and exasperated 
Greville on Peel Tories, High Churchmen, and bigots of various persuasion ; those 

expressed or supposed opinions and intentions which elicited the 
invectives of the British critic, or the impertinences of ‘ Catholicus,* 
were to me a satisfactory earnest that, whenever he might arrive at the height of 
power, he was resolved to stretch his wings out and to fly in the right direction. He 
must bo too sagacious a man not to sec what arS the only principles on which this 
country can or ought to be governed, and that inasmuch as he is wiser, better 
informed and more advanced in practical knowledge than the mass of liis supporters, 
it is absolutely necessary for him immediately to assume that predominauce over them 
and to determine their political allegiances to him^ without establishing which would 
be one of incessant shifts and expedients insincere, incflectivc, and in the end abortive.”* 

It is interesting to find that so shrewd an observer as Greville, in 
the first triumphant moments of Peel’s Ministry, and in the height 
of the Conservative reaction, should have laid this stress upon the 
Liberalism of Peel. The words in italics are especially 1 ‘emarkable. Peel 
certainly did what was “absolutely necessary;” and the way in which 
the Peelito party hung together after his dcatli is a proof of the almost 
indelible character of the political impressions which his individuality 
stamped upon the younger and abler men in his Administration. 

The Whigs were astounded at Peel’s strength and dejected by an 
overthrow which seemed almost irretrievable. “ Peel bestrides tlie world 
like a Colossus,” wrote Campbell, afterwards Lord Chief Justice,' in 
September, “and we are only looking out for dishonourable graves. At 
Brooks’s ‘ hope ne’er comes that comes to all.’ Lasciate ogni speranza voi 
che qui entrafe. The universal opinion is that the game is irrevocably up, 
and that the Tory jjarty will be in power for fifty years to come. 
Most of our men are gone to Scotland to shoot, or are flying abroad. 
The few Avho remain in London say there is no use in attending either 
House.” 

The Board of Trade at the time Mr. Gladstone became Vice-President 
was already among the less unenlightened of the State Departments. 

Porter, Deacon Hume and MacGregor had all in their dif- 
Efflclency of the ferent ways contributed to its general efficiency and repu- 
Board of Trade, tation. Porter was an excellent statistician, though a poor 
administrator. Deacon Hume’s reputation stood very high. 
MacGregor was too noisy and self-advertising. He claimed so much credit 
that he got less than he deserved. On the whole, the tradition of the 
permanent staff was Liberal and Free Trade ; so much so that Lord Ripon 
contemplated the removal of MacGregor for the notorious thoroughnesa 

* Greville Memoirs : 2nd series, vol. li., pp. 34—35. < 
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of liis doctrines. Very shortly after taking office, he informed MacGregor 
that he could have no confidence in him. This was repeated, but 
‘^MacGregor responded that he should once for all make known to his 
lordship that he had no intention of resigning, that he would give his 
best assistance to him as President of the Board of Trade without 
reference to political considerations, and that if he chose to turn him out 
in consequence of the evidence he had given before the committee of the 
House of Commons,* he was of course at liberty to do so.”t Ripon 
was silenced. He may have had a faint inkling that he would not 
be backed by Peel; so this feeble effort to initiate the spoils system 
in England was happily frustrated. In truth Sir Robert Peel had 
sent for Mr. Gladstone to tell him that he and not Lord Ripon 
would be the real supervisor and director of the opera- 
tions of the Board of Trade. Kv^en a competent President Gladstone the 
could hardly have i)layed a conspicuous or useful jmrt Real Head of 
in the House of Lords ; and . it is not surprising that Department 

Mr. Gladstone’s financial genius should almost at once 
have asserted its natural superiority. He had had no special training; 
for the mathematical course at Oxford could not be so regarded. 
Mr. Gladstone has himself told how it became necessary then “ for 
the first time in my life to turn my mind to questions connected witli 
the economical system, and the fiscal and commercial legislation, of this 
country. The result of that application was at once to determine and 
break up any traditional and iiarty regard which I might previously 
have had for a Protective system. And from the year 1842, not always 
in a conspicuous position, but, I trust, with consistency and certainly with 
a sincere purpose of heart, I laboured to prosecute that great work in 
which Sir Robert Peel had achieved so much more conspicuous a place.”! 
It is no wonder that this unique experience turned Mr. Gladstone into a 
Free Trader. All the petitions from Protected intei*ests found their way 
to him ; and it was obvious that the miserable failure of these trades was 
<lue to the patronage of the law. Enterprise and Protection could not co- 
exist. Mr. Gladstone soon became complete master of his subject. He 
went into details which Peel had no time to consider, and probably 
received the most splendidly perfect training which could ijossibly have 
been devised for a future Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Rightly to divide the credit for good work between a leader and his 
lieutenant is always difficult. In this case Peel was the motive power, 
and to him belongs the praise due to the innovator. It was essential that 

* This was the Select Committee on Import Duties. Its report (July, ' 1840) was a 
severfe blow to Protection ; and MacGregor’s able evidence formed a very important 
feature. 

tGreville Memoirs, November 19th, 1841. Lord Ripon’s attitude is the more strange 
seeing that he was one of the Whig seceders to Peel’s Cabinet — Graham and Stanley 
being the other two. A rumour of the diflerences between MacGregor and Lord Ripon 
must have got about two months earlier; for on September 16th Mr. Gladstone was 
asked whether a return which had been prepared by Mr. MacGregor on the Commercial 
Tariffs of Foreign Countries would be issued. Mr. Gladstone gave an official answer. 
Lord Ripon, he said, “entirely approved” of the return. Parts I.— V. of the return 
Appeared at the public expense in the autumn of 1842. 

t Speech at Manchester, April 24th, 1862, quoted In Mr. H. J. Leech’s “The Life of 
Mr. Gladstone told by Himself.” 
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the reform of the tariff should begin on a large scale — with a compi*o- 
hensive measure. Peel saw this ; but the difficulties were endless. Old 
officials still remember the intolerable interferences with 
Peel and Gladstone, trade, the petitions that came from merchants, the wire- 
pulling of the rival interests, the endless litigation that arose 
from the intricacies and absurdities of the Customs. Mr. Gladstone w'as the 
very man to disentangle such a web. Vast industry would have been 
useless without ingenuity to match. And this ingenuity, which he had 
practised in the subtleties of theology and the technicalities of procedure, 
Mr. Gladstone was now to apply to commercial statistics and Customs 
la>v. The task was enormously severe. Mr. Gladstone often said that 
his first revision of the tariff was more arduous and difficult than all the 
others put together. Peel soon found out his follower’s extraordinary 
talents, and is said to have pointed him out as the future Prime Minister. 
Mr. Gladstone was fortunate in securing the services of an able private 
secretary in Mr. Raw^son,* one of his contemporaries at Eton, who had 
by this time been twelve years at the Board of Trade, was now 
second to Porter in the recently created Statistical Department, and had 
already acted as private secretary to two Presidents of the Board. His 
old colleague— though his official connection with Mr. Glad- 
An Old Secretary's stone only lasted for nine months— still has a lively recol- 
EecoUectionB. lection of the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, of the 
modesty, not to say humility, which marked his dealings 
with seniors and superiors, the confidence, consideration, and generosity w'ith 
Avhich he treated the subordinates in whom he trusted. Mr. Gladstone 
had to stand the fire of the Protected interests, which took alarm almost 
the moment Peel came into power ; and his secretary would often be called 
on to write a score or two of letters a day, Mr. Gladstone indicating the 
drift of the replies in the most important cases only. This is the true 
staHing-point of Mr. Gladstone’s official career. The Tory free-lance was 
developing into the reforming statesman. He was beginning to inspire as 
well as to place confidence in others. 

But though intent on mastering the details of his new work, Mr. Glad- 
stone did not lose his interest in ecclesiastical policy. Bishops were 
constant visitors at the Board of Trade. There was a pigeon hole for 
Tract 90 in Mr. Gladstone’s mind if not in his office. A harassed clergj-man 
had a better chance with the Vice-President than a harassed interest. 
Early in the session a scheme of Prussian origin, negotiated between 
Bunsen and Archbishop Howley, for the establishment of a Bishopric 
at Jerusalem was made public. A permissive Act, called the “Jerusalem 
Bishopric Act,” was hastily passed through Parliament, and received 
the Royal Assent on the 5th of October. On October 16th, 1841, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury recorded in his diary a dinner with Bunsen 
to celebrate the King of Prussia’s birthday, at which 
A Dinner witu “Gladstone, McCaul and my brother William were 
Bunsen, present.” There was much at the moment to rejoice the 
good Earl’s Evangelical heart. News had arrived that the 
Saltan had given leave to build the church at Jerusalem, and that the 
patriarch of Antioch had solicited aid against Popery. Shaftesbury was 

* Afterwards Sir Eawson W. Bawson, 
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disposed to have hopes of even an extreme High Churchman : “ Gladstone 
stripped himself of a part of his Puseyite garments, spoke like a pious 
man, rejoiced in the Bishopric of Jerusalem, and proposed the health of 
Alexander, This is delightful ; for he is a good man, and a clever man, 
and an industrious man.” Baron Bunsen describee! Mr. Glad.stone\s flow 
of conversation at this banquet, as “a gentle and translucent stream.” “We 
drove back to town in the clearest starlight ; Gladstone continuing with 



SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


{From an Engraving ajter the Painting by J. Wood, 'puhlUlinl 1842.) 

unabated animation to pour forth his harmonious thoughts in melodious 
tone.” But the Bishopric was still troubling Mr. Gladstone on Novembei* 
the 6th; for he writes on that date to his friend James Hope: “Amidst 
public business quite sufficient for a man of my compass, I have during 
the whole of the week perforce been carrying on with the Bishop of London 
and with Bunsen a correspondence on, and inquisition into, the Jerusalem 
design, until I almost reel and stagger under it.” On the 8th of November 
a certain Dr. Alexander was consecrated “ Bishop of the United C'huich 
of England and Ireland in Jerusalem.” The object was explained in the 
Prussian State Gazette. The Bishop was to be nominated alternately by 
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the Crowns of Great Britain and ^Prussia ; he was to shepherd a Protestant 
flock. 

In the summer of 1842 Mr. Gladstone lost his private secretary, who 
had been appointed by Stanley — at Mr. Gladstone's recommendation — 
secretary to the Governor-General of Caliada. A suc- 
staford cossor was therefore wanted ; and Mr. Bawson, on being 
Northcote (1842), consulted, suggested that it would be wise to infuse new 
blood instead of selecting a clerk from the department. 
Mr. Gladstone agreed ; and Mr. Rawson went down to Eton to pay a visit 
to his old tutor Coleridge. The story is told briefly by Northcote 

“Rawson, wlio was ray tutor’s pupil and late secretary to Gladstone, has been 
appointed to a place of £1,500 per annum in Canada. lie is a great favourite of Glad- 
stone’s, who, both through him and through Lord Lyttelton (Gladstone’s brothcr-iu-law), 
applied to my tutor to know whether ho could recommend a successor.”* 

Coleridge suggested three Etonians — Farrer,+ Northcote, and Focock. 
The choi(?e really lay betAveen the first two, aaIio Avere bosom friends 
and shortly afterwards brothers-in-law ; and they Avei’e themselves con- 
sulted about it. Northcote’s position and personal tastes Avere both in 
favour of a political career, while Farrer had no turn for it; and 
accordingly the secretaryship fell to Northcote. Mr. Gladstone had 
liointed out to Coleridge in a letter that the Avoik was hard and the 
pay scanty. But Northcote, to judge from his letters, Avas delighted at 
the i)rospect. Thus he Avrites to his father 

“The duties of the situation are principally to open all letters addressed to Mr. 
Gladstone, to make notes of their contents and submit them to him, and after 
receiving his instructions to Avrite answers to them ; but he requires a person Avho will 
bo ready to go along with liim in all things, and Avhom he may treat quite confidentially. 
The requisites, as my tutor [Coleridge] expresses them, are chiefly ‘modesty, quickness, 
readiness to oblige, and a ready pen.’ . . . From wliat I kiioAv of Gladstone’s char- 
acter there is no single statesman of the present day to Avhom I would more gladly 
attach myself ; and I should think from the talents he has shown for business since 
he came into otfice, there is no one more likely to retain his position unless some 
revolution takes i)lace.” X 

This on June 21st, and oii June 30tli he Avrites in even more enthusi- 
astic terms to Shirley after accepting the secretary shij:). * Pie speaks of 
Mr. Gladstone, Avith Avhom he sympathised veiy strongly also on Church 
matters, as— 

“the man of all others among the statesmen of the jjresent day to Avhom I should 
desire to attach myself. . • . My prospects will, of course, depend upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
own success, of which, unless there is a regular houleversement, I have not the slightest 
doubt. ... A seat in Parliament will probably be considered by-and-by desirable, and 
any good offices that he can do me I have reason to believe that he will. , . . With 
any other man than Gladstone I might have hesitated longer. But he is one whom I 
respect beyond measure ; he stands almost alone as representative of principles with 
which I cordially agree ; and as a man of business and one who, humanly speaking, is 
sure to ris^, he is pre-eminent.” 

In the winter of 1841-2 Mr. Gladstone AA-as giving assistance to Manning, 
who had taken in hand the amendment of the Poor LaAA^, and especially 

* Life of Lord Iddesleigh by Mr. Andrew Lang, vol. i., p. 54, 
t Afterwards Lord Farrer. t Ibid., vol. i. pp. 63-67. 
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of the provisions relating to bastardy clauses; and was ' engaged in a 
correspondence with Cornewall Lewis, then a Commissioner, and with Sir 
James Graham. Mr. Gladstone did not at this time put much faith in 
the improvement of morals by legislation, but was “ disposed to believe 
that only with a revived and improved discipline of the Church can 
we hope for any generally effective check upon lawless lust.” For this 
purpose he suggested the use of the Confessional. 

On February 8th, 1842, Mr. Gladstone begins his career of i:)olitical 
finance by proposing a series of resolutions for the abolition and reduction 
of the duties levied in our Colonies upon the j^roducts of 
foreign countries. It was the revival of an unsuccessful colonial Duties 
scheme which had been brought forward in the previous on Forefgn 
year by the Whig Government. Mr. Gladstone aimed not 1842. 

only at a relaxation of the ‘'system of severe taxation, 
and almost of prohibition,” wdiich prevailed in our Western Colonies, but 
also at legislative and administrative simplification. Previous laws were 
to be i*e})ealcd ; a single and consolidated Act was to bo substituted. 
The absurd and wasteful anomaly of a duplicate system of Custom-houses 
was at last to be abolished : “It was the intention of the Board of 
Trade to call the attention of the other Departments of the Government 
. . . to the anomaly of having tAVO sets of Custom-liouse officers in those 
Colonies, to the Avaste of i^ublic money arising from the system, and to 
the necessity for an arrangement, with a vioAV to the consolidation 
of the establishment and the consequent saAung of exjAense.” The 
contrast betAveen the trilling differential duties IcAued upon foreign 
produce in our Eastern Colonial possessions and the heavy and 
often i)rohibitiA'e rates inflicted in Canada and the West Indies 
ought obviously to bo done away with. On the other hand, Mr Glad- 
stone had not quite released himself from the fetters and fallacies of 
patriotic Mercantilism. “The principal exemption lie i)roi)osed to remove,” 
he explained, “AA^as the exemption from duty of corn, Avheat, and flour 
on their importation into the Canadas. lie belieA'ed it Avas in conformity 
with the desire ot* the people of Canada that some tax of a moderate 
description should be imposed on the importation into that Colony of 
American corn and flour. He believed that on the American side of the 
border, a A^ery considerable imxjort tax, amounting to nearly ten shillings 
per quarter, was levied on the produce of Canada entering the United 
States. Of course, he did not intend to imiAoso any such rate of duty — 
the duty ho meant to propose AA^ould be three shillings per quarter. The 
ground on wiiicli he thought i>rovisions coming into Canada from the 
United States should be subject to a duty imposed by the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament was, in fact, that Canada sent to this country 
considerable quantities of grain and flour; and he was happy to say 
Canada shoAved indications of sending over still greater quantities, so 
soon as her natural caiDabilities were deA^eloped by the fostering influence 
of peace and of wise local legislation. On this account the only articles 
to Avhich he meant to apply the duties Avere those he had mentioned. 
The theory of the laAv Avas to afford an advantage to Canadian produce 
on being sent to the British market ; and it seemed to him desirable 
that when this country sent forth thousands of Englishmen to North 
America as emigrants, the Imperial Legislature ought not to allow those 
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who emigrated to, and became citizens of, the United States to put 
themselves into possession of a privilege intended only for British subjects 
—a privilege the American settlers could now acquire by sending their 
produce and provisions through Canada to this country.” 

Against this provision Labouchere very properly protested ; but it 
was the only one which could excite unfavourable criticism. Taking 
the plan as a whole, we may admit the justice of Mr. Gladstone’s 
claim that it “ afforded an opportunity, with practical convenience, 
of giving more full and striking application to A principle which they 
had long adopted— that of rendering to their Colonial fellow-subjects 
another of those acts of goodwill to which alone they believed they 
were to look for cementing the connection between the Colonies and 
the mother country.” 

A speech expounding the intricacies of Colonial Customs and 
explaining the means of simplification was not a sufficient exercise 
for Mr. Gladstone’s energies. On the very same night 
Railway he rose to ask leave to bring in a Bill for the better 

Regulation. regulation of railroads. Here too his mastery of the 

details of the subject is very remarkable. A good 
part of his speech was devoted to deprecating the opposition of 
Colonel Sibthorp, who, as he said himself, had been “ conscientiously 
opposed to the introduction of all railroads.” Some of the proposals 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill were, however, so obviously for the public 
safety that the gallant colonel was considerably mollified. + Mr. Gladstone’s 
wisdom and foresight may be illustrated by two short passages. The 
first relates to level crossings : he proposed “ that in cases where 
roads crossed the railroad on the line, the gates should be closed 
across the roads, and not across the railroads. In most of the railway 
Acts it was directed that the gates should | be not across the road but 
across the railroad; but experience had jiroved that this was not the 
best course; he therefore proposed a clause which would lead to the 
opposite practice.” The second is also a jirovision for the public 
safety; ‘‘It happened in certain instances that cuttings were found 
too steep, and embankments too narrow, foi* security, either ordinarily 
or from bad weather. In such cases the companies should be em- 
powered to take land enough to widen the embankment and diminish 
the slope sufficiently to make it secure.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s railway policy proves that he was not a fanatical Free 
Trader. He did not insist upon the value of competitive companies in a 
service whose conditions preclude effective competition. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, the idea of State management had never entered into the 
head of any practical person. Mr. Gladstone accordingly advocated, as 
most beneficial to the public, large (and therefore rich) monopolies under 
State control, 

• It would appear, however, from an answer given by Mr. Gladstone on February 14th 
to a question of Labouchere’s, that ho was not enamoured of “the theory of the law.” 
He would not express his own opinion or state whether the Government were “ irrevocably 
determined** to stand by it. 

+ He was glad that the measure was placed in such able hands, though, if accidents 
should, after all, increase, “he could have wished that his hon. friend had introduc^ 
a Bill for the annihilation of railways.** 
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The Ministex’ial plan for a modification of the Corn Laws by a 
rearrangement of the sliding scale, with a view to maintaining an average 
price of fifty-six shillings a quarter, was explained by 
Tiie Com Sir Robert Peel on the following day (February 9th). * 
Laws, 1842. -^ihe 14th, Lord John Russell replied in a hesitating 

sijeech, the only satisfactory feature of Avhich was his 
refutation of the principle advocated by Mai thus and laid down by 
Peel, “that you ought to make this country independent of foreign 
nations” for its food supply. “I confess,” said the Whig leader, “that, 
although that principle might be an excellent one for some I'emote and 
sequestered State — such as that city which is supposed to exist somewhere 
in Mexico, which is said to have no communication with the rest of 
mankind — I cannot conceive how it is applicable to this great commercial 
country.” 

Mr. Gladstone replied in a speech to which Hansard has devoted 
thirty pages, and which at once proves and justifies the fact that Peel 
already regarded him as his first lieutenant in commercial legislation 
and as practically, though not yet in form, a member of the Cabinet. 
He supi)ortod the “ principles ” of Peel and Mai thus by the authority 
of Huskisson, and contrasted Lord John Russelhs view that it would be 
<lisgraceful for the Legislature to destroy a tariff upon faith in which 
an enormous capital had been invested, with “the clamour” of the 
Leaguers, who liad contended at a recent conference that “ the free 
importation of corn was not a subject for the deliberation of the 
Senate, but a natural and ixialienable law of the Creator.” Mr. 
Gladstone, liowever, did not commit himself to anything like dogmatic 
optimism with regard to the Protection of agi’iculiurc : — 

“He, at all events, was of opinion that either a graduated scale, or a fixed duty, or a 
perfectly free trade in coni was open to serious objections ; and what lay before them 
was a choice of difficulties, and a choice of evils, of which it was their duty to choose 
the least. He was ready to admit that the present law had not operated in the way 
in which it was thought it would operate, but that it had pressed with very consider- 
able severity on the consumer, with a severity which the experience of recent years 
could alone convince its authors that it was calculated to act. But let them consider 
with fairness the charges which were made against the present law, and the degree in 
which it was fairly open to them. There had gone forth a denunciation— and he 
believed some honourable members in that House would be found among the supporters 
of the doctrine— against the present system of Corn Laws as the main source of 
the existing distresses of the country. Now it was wonderful and almost incredible 
that dispassionate and able minds, that men of searching and acute understanding, 
should attribute to the Com Laws evils which were evidently traceable, not to human 
causes, but to those dispensations of Providence which ordained the hazards of a 
periodical defalcation in the food of ma(P.” 

‘ When Mr. Gladstone at length sat down, amid “ loud cheers, in which 
both sides of the House cordially joined,” t the general impression given 
by the speech was not very unfairly represented by Charles Wood (after- 
wards Lord Halifax), who remarked that he had given “indisputable 

♦ It is enough to give the superior and inferior limits of the duty. When the price 
com in the British market was under fifty-one shillings a quarter, the duty was 
to be twenty shillings; when the price rose to seventy-five shillings, the duty was to 
disappear, 

V t Hansiwfd, 3rd. series, vol.„ lx„ p, 385. . 
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proof that the measure now proposed would give no satisfaction to any- 
one.” * There is an apologetic tone about the whole speecli. 

In politics, especially in English politics, a Minister cannot afford 
to bo logical. And in 1842 Peel needed all his courage and persuasive- 
ness for* his great Budget. Ho made his financial statement on March 
11th. The estimated deficiency for the year was more than two and a 
lialf millions. He proposed to increase it to £3,780,000 by reducing, and in 
some cases abolishing, the duties upon 750 of the 1,200 articles still 
remaining on the tariff. The whole deficiency was to bo covered and the 
national economy established on a sound basis by the imposition of an 
income tax of three per cent. The Minister was deter- 
mined that under his rule the nation should be solvent. The income Tax 
Tlio leader of the Opposition shovild never have the luxury imposed, 1842. 
of retorting upon its author that famous description of 
Baring “seated on an empty chest, by the pool of bottomless deficiency, 
fishing for a Budget.” We have no conception now of the strength of the 
feeling which Peel had determined to overcome. The income tax was 
regarded as a terrible iniiiost, which could only be iustified by the 
exigencies of a huge war. In 1802 Burdett had said : “ The income tax 
has created an inquisitorial power of the most partial, offensive and cruet 
nature. The whole transactions of a life may be inquired into, family 
affairs laid oiien, and an Englishman, like a culprit, summoned to attend 
commissioners, compelled to wait, like a lacquey in their ante-chamber, 
from day to day until they are ready to institute their inquisition into 
his property.” And on April 8th, 1842, Sheil, after quoting this with 
approval, exiiressed in brilliant and powerful language not only his 
indignation at the tax, but his surprise that even Peel should have been 
able to force it dowm the throats of his party : “To create an 
additional deficiency in order to repair it by an income tax, to inflict 
a new wound in order to apply a favourite cure, is more than tenta- 
tive, and if my right honourable friend the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer [Baring] had made a proposition like this, he would have been 
regarded as an empiric of the most adventurous kind. But it is the 
good fortune of the right honourable baronet that his supporters enter- 
tain in his regard that sort of confidence which Waller has happily 
described in his celebrated address to a great jirojector : — 

‘ Still as you rise, the State, exalted too, 

Feels no disorder when *tis changed by you. 

Especially brilliant was Shcil’s contrast of the Premier's speech on the 
income tax with that which he delivered a few weeks earlier on the motion 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. “ The distresses of the country were then, 
forsooth, transitory and evanescent;” but now when an income tax was 
to be imposed, the difficulties and dangers of the country became of the most 
appalling character. “If, Sir, at the close of that speech, someone who 
had lived in sequestration from the world, and for the last five or six years 

* The amendment, however, was negatived by a majority of 123. 

t How aptly the couplet describes the extraordinary quality by which Gladstone, even 
more than Peel, was able to effect legal revolutions in the most conservative country 
in the world I “A great projector” is evidently a reporter’s blunder for “the Lord »Pro- 
tector,” And “Peels no disorder when” should read, “Finds no distemper while.” 
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had not heard of the events which have passed within that period, had 
chanced to have entered this House, he would, I think, have been tempted 
to exclaim — appalled by the i*ight honourable baronet’s magnificent per- 
oration : ‘ Good God ! what has happened ? Is England brought to the 
verge of ruin? Has one greater than Napoleon— of whom Napoleon was 
but the precursor — appeared ? Is the world in arms against England ? Have 
her fteets been sunk in the ocean, and, with Wellington at their head, have 
those legions that were on(‘e deemed invincible at last given way ? ’ ” 

^ To return to the tariff : Sir Robert* Peel announced that the imposition 
of the income tax would enable him to convert the deficiency 
The Tariff. into a surplus of more than a million. And this surplus he 
proposed to apply in the remission of those taxes which 
were most unfavourable to trade. The revision of the tariff was carried 
out in accordance with six general rules : — 

1. Tlie i*emoval of prohibitions and of virtually prohibitory duties. 

2. The reduction of duties on raw materials to a 5 per cent, maximum. 

3. The icdiietion of duties on semi-manufactured articles to a 10 or 12A 
per cent, maximum. 

4. The reduction of duties on fully manufactured articles to a 20 i>er cent, 
maximum. 

5. The introduction of si)ecial and additional remissions of duties to 
favour Colonial products. 

6. The abolition of expoi’t duties on manufactures. 

The loss of revenue which would result was calculated as follows 


1. Reduction of timber duties 

2. „ „ coffee 

3. A vast number of smaller deductions 

4. The abolition of the \ per cent. exi)ort duty 


£600,000 

£170,000 

£270,000 

£100,000 


Total £1.140,000 


But the relief to the consumer was very much greater than the loss to 
revenue. ‘‘We believe,” wrote Mr. Gladstone at the end of the year, “ that 
it might without over-statement bo taken at two millions of money.”* In 
lowering the duties upon all important articles, some counterpoise was to be 
found in the increase of consumption. “ In reductions upon manufactured 
goods, we may often look for an increased revenue from the very same 
nominal diminution of duty w hich opens new competition in the article, 
and thereby cheapens it to the consumer. In the removal of absolute 
prohibitions, and by bringing down prohibitory duties to an amount 
which will render a trade in them possible, new revenues are created 
which before were unheard of.” 

Perhaps the most severe criticism that can be passed on the first great 
taidfi reforrn is this : that the principle followed in dealing with hundreds 
of contemptible items which produced practically no revenue was diminution 
instead of abolition, “As far as raw materials are concerned,” said Mr. 
Gladstone in the article just referred to, “most of the late reductions, such 
as those on turpentine, tar, indigo, cork, wood, and many other articles, have 
been so sweeping that the revenue upon them is virtually surrendered.” 
Exactly ; but why continue that vexatious ceremonial with the Customs 

* Foreign arid ColonioX Quarterly Beview, January, 1843, p. 255. 
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officials which makes no inconsiderable adiiition to the price of goods ? The 
question was answered in magnificent fashion three years later. It will 
be seen that the greatest sacrifice in revenue was entailed by the remission 
of the timber tax ; and Sir Robert Peel was severely criticised for his im- 
prudence.* Mr. Gladstone's defence of his chief is vigorous and coiiviiiciiig. 

Let any man,” said he, read the dicta of Mr. Deacon Hume ; let any man 
read the chai)ter of Sir H. Parnell on the taxation of raw materials ; 
let any man remember that timber is the one raw material of universal 
necessity which we do not possess in abundance ; that we have clay, lime, 
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coal, iron, copper, tin, lead, but that we want timber ; that on this article, 
this requisite for houses, for farms, for ships, for factories, in a word for 
all the purposes of industry and construction, we had imposed a tax of 
more than one hundred per cent, uixin the value which it bore in bond ; 
and that the politicians who pride themseWes on their familiarity with 
economical laws accused the Minister of lavish waste of the public means 
■when he repealed about half the obnoxious tax ! Suppose we had been 
a coal-importing country ; suppose we had wanted iron suitable for ordinary 
purposes, and any man had proposed to-day on the importation of them 

* Peel acknowledged that hia new fiscal policy was inspired by Parnell’s book **On 
Financial Reform.” It is worth remembering that before his tragic death (June 8th, 1842) 
Parnell had twice supported Villiers’s annual motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
s 
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a tax of one-fom'th, aye, or of one-tenth of that amount, no Minister, what- 
ever his talents, whatever his majority, could have had the smallest hope of 
success in carrying such a tax.” 

But Mr. Gladstone had not yet done with the objectors, and one 
passage of his speech gives us a peep behind the old commercial barriers 
which had been erected by the commercial and legislative genius of the 
landed gentry. “The old system of the timber duties,” he declared, “had 
in it everything that could render it noxious and improvident in its 
bearings upon natural wealth. It involved : 1. An enormous burden 
upon a raw material of the very first necessity. 2. A differential duty 
upon Colonial as compared uitJi British timber. 3. A further and high 
differential duty upon foreign wood as compai-ed Avith both. 4. An 
arbitrary distilbution of the tax in detail, so complex that it became 
the work of years accurately to comprehend all the mysterious bearings 
and Avenkings of the scale, and laid in a TTuiimer so uneciually affecting 
different dimensions of Avood, that the producers Avere forced to cut doAvn 
their trees, not according to the manner in Avhich lho\ddence has ordained 
that they should groAV, but according to the veuy different manner in Avhich 
they could most alle\nate the crusliing Aveight of our duties, and that 
the law Avas actually, as regarded many des(5riptions of Avood, for us a 
prohibitoiy law. 5. It iiiA^olvod the gross and, to our artisans, the very 
cruel absurdity, that Avliile Ave exacted a duty of KK) per cent, 
upon the ra-AV material of their industry, Ave adinith^d any fully -manu- 
factured article made of that same raw material from abroad at tho 
chai’ge of only 20 per cent, upon its value ! ” 

TJk? generally accepted Anew that Mr. Gladstone had never studied 
tho theory of Political Economy certainly needs modification, in vicAV 
of an argument Avhich tho Vice-President of the Board 
PoUtlcal of Trade introduced into his si)oech of March 0th in this 
Economy (1842). year (1842), on the second reading of the Corn LaAvs Im- 
portation Bill : “Is it i>ossible,” he asks, in the course 
of an attempt to combat tho argument that the Corn Laws diminished 
the demand for labour, “ any man can doubt tliat a repeal of the 
Corn I^aAvs Avould at once displace a A^ast mass of agricultural 
labour ? This has been to a great extent ticated as a landlord s 
question, but I Avill contend that for tho ])resent generation, at least, 
it is more of a labourer s question. What is the rent Avliich is said 
to be augmented by these laAVs ? Now the most approved authorities 
in Politi<*.al Economy have defined rent as the surplus produce the 
land yields after tho cost of cultivation and the maintenance of the 
cultivator. This being so, and considering the many classes of land 
in cultivation, it is further taught by these Avriters that the loAvest 
class yields no rent, or, at least, that the returns are exceedingly 
small, and may be put out of account. If you raise the price of. 
agricultural produce in any country you Avill bring a much wider 
extent of land into cultivation, and therefore the poorer soils would 
be tilhd, and if tho poorer soils in our country be cultivated through 
the rise of the price of agricultural produce, it follows that if you 
diminish prices, so as to limit production, the effect must be to 
throAV the poorer soils out of cultivation. This might diminish rents, 
but in the present extent of cultivation it is clear that if you reduce 
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rents, it must be by throwing certain lands out of cultivation, and 
you must therefore at the same time throw out of employment a great 
body of labourers.” Bimetallists used to complain that Mr. Gladstone did 
not read their prophets in his old age : landlords could not object that 
he did not read Ricardo in liis youth. 

It w^ould be impossible to give in a short space any adequate notion 
of all the topics which Mr. Gladstone found occasion to discuss in this 
busy session. In a single ^vcek of April (1842) he made live speeches 
on the Colonial Customs duties. But from these expansive though com- 
mercial topics Mr. Gladstone’s energy was to be diverted in May and 
June into smaller channels. On the 10th of May Sir Robert Peel 
explained the principles upon Avhich he intended to proceed in the 
reform of the tariff. Labouchere followed feebly, endeavouiing to twit 
the Government with a dt*sertion to the very principles for which 
they had turned the Wliig (iroverninent out of office. Disraeli made an 
elaborate speech in which he showed that Free Trade was the tra- 
ditional i3()licy of tlie Tory i)arty. The doctrines of PVee Trade were 
not a modern invention; “it was Mr. Pitt who first promulgated 
them in 1787.” It is true that Disraeli thought that Free Trade was 
equivalent to “a system ol‘ complete reciprocity;” but that is only a 
small instance of Oriental eai*elessness. The ijoiut of interest is his com- 
l)lete a[)i>roval of Free Trade, which he regards (May 10th, 1842) as 
not only a good thing, but a Tory thing. Mr. Gladstone ignored the 
speech, but took a similar lino in his reply to Hume and Labouchere. 
He suggested, howev(M% that it would be advisable to get to business, 
and he soon hail plenty on his hands. On May 13th ho was classifying 
brazih'tto wood, ebony, wrought copper, and pitch, in a ])eculiar category 
of the differential duties in t'avour of our Colonies. His defence of the 
differential system is ingenious, but need not detain us. Nor need 
wo go int-o the details of the tariff*. C-assava powder, bacon, onions, 
butter, cement, corks, and straw hats — on all of these and many other 
details Mr. Gladstone disserted. But one discussion, that upon fish, 
deserves to be noticed. Hitherto the aristocracy ot* this country, which 
had hea-])ed up thousands ot* paltry duties upon almost every article of 
consuini)tion, including fish, had specially exempted lobsters and turbot I 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone proposed uniformity 
in the fish tariff.* They would have jnit a small duty on Taxing Lobsters ' 
both lobsters and turbot. A storm of indignation greeted Turbot, 

this proposal. The gentry were as virtuously angry over 
a prospective increase in the price of lobsters as they would have been 
over a prospective decrease in the i^rice of bread. An alderman, a major, 
and a captain rose in quick succession. Sir Robert Peel tried to stem 
the municipal and military tide. “Our object,” he said, “in proposing 
this duty is that if you look at the prohibition in fish, it will be found 
not to extend to those which are articles of luxury. It is urged against 
the law wdtli respect to fish, that turbots and lobsters are excepted. 
We think it right not to except fish which is consumed by the upper 
classes. The duty is now laid on turbot for the first time, which 
surely it ought to be.” Mr. Gladstone supported him. But a viscount 
added his weight to that of the alderman. Peel w^as cowed. The duty 
on lobsters was abandoned. Turbot remained. As to this, Alderman 
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Humpliery ** complained of the alteration in the tariff since its original 
proposal, whereby various descriptions of fish were required to be 
brought into our ports in other than fishing vessels; and especially 
in regard to turbot, which he said would be spoiled in the transporta- 
tion from one vessel to another.” Mr. Gladstone said that he could 
quiet the mind of the worthy alderman on the subject of tuibot, about 
which he felt so natural an anxiety. It was not intended to make any 
change as to the mode of importation of turbot ; and the object of 
the honourable member would be at once ansAvered by placing turbot 
immediately after lobsters in the tariff.* 

And so, after a few more acrimonious remarks from these Free Trade 
epicures, and another deprecatory si)eech from the Prime Minister, a 
debate ended Avhose subject had not been equalled in importance since 
the great Council in the reign of Domitiaii. 

. On May 23rd Mr. Gladstone made a remarkable si)eech on the impor- 
tation of live cattle, in Avhich he gently ridiculed the timidity and 
extravagance of those gentlemen “who were the orna- 
Importation of ments of what he might call the science of agriculture,*’ 
Cattle (1842). Avho, unfortunately for that science, “did not always 

cherish a sense of the benefits derived from the skill and 
enterprise applied to it, but Avere rather inclined to rely overmuch on 
the so-termed Protection of legislative enactments.” One Avild calcula- 
tion upset another. There Avas one that the price of meat Avould 
immediately be reduced by twopence or threepence per pound. But ho 
had also seen a statement in one of the neAvspapers in which it A\'as 
“ mathematically proved ” that a hundred soavs in three or five years Avould 
give birth to 232,000,000 pigs. We shall see that an effectiA^e quotation 
from this speech was made in the following year by Viscount HoAvick. 
Loud Avere the groans and great the apprehensions of the landlords 
and butchers. Shortly after the tariff came into force a 
Effects or tue fall in the price of stock did take jdace ; and many 
Hew Tariff. English and all Irish newspai)ors adopted such headings 
as, “The Effects of the Ncav Tariff*.” Thus the Times, 
in its Smithfield Market report for December 5th, 1842 

“The effects of the new tariff are beginning to show themselves. Until to-day the 
foreign cattle imported into England have been entirely confined to the Continent; 
but now it will be found that the most distant shores have contributed to the market. 
, . . The official account, on which the duty has been paid for the week ending the 
3rd inst., gives the following result Three cows from Rotterdam ; one ditto from 
Quebec ; one ditto from Montreal ; one ditto from St. J ohn’s. New Brunswick ; one bull 
from Calcutta, making a total of seven head. The number at market to-day was about 
five, all of which were of very bad quality, and commanded little or no attention.** 

Mr. Gladstone’s comment is happy enough: “We are anxious to 
know who were thb speculators of vast and compreliensive mind in 
Quebec, Montreal, and Calcutta, who determined to take the supply 
of this country Avith butchers’ meat into their oAvn hands, and shipped 
accordingly— one head apiece. We venture humbly to conjecture that 
each of those animals was a surplus remaining from the stores of the 
importing vessel, and was sold, naturally enough, not so much to relieve 

* Eor this debate, see Hansard, May 24th, 1842. 
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the wants of this country, as to save the cost of feeding while the ship 
was in port.” On December 12th, at the great Christmas market-day, 4,540 
head of cattle appeared at Smithfield, but “ not a single fresh head 
of stock was on offer from abroad ; there being only a very rough 
Hamburg beast— received Hull.” And yet the new tai'iff was 

causing a dei)ression in the price of stock. “ Really,” exclaims Mr. 
Gladstone, relaxing rather than abandoning his commercial gravity, “to 
assign to this minute and scarcely sensible addition from abroad the 
deadness of the market, reminds us of the injustice of the alderman who 
forgot the dainty turtle and imnch, with the long train that follow them, 



SMITHFIELD CATTLE MARKET IN THE ’THIRTIES. 
(From the Drawing Inj T, II. Shepherd.) 


and ascribed his gout to an unhappy mutton chop which he had been 
incautious enough to eat.” * 

But there is a certain political humour for the ' moderns in the 
contemplation of the anxiety of a Minister in 1842-3 to prove that his 
measures had not reduced the price of food. He was responsible to 
an aristocracy which kept cattle and a shopocracy which sold meat. 

We return to the summer of 1842. On June 22nd Cobden wrote to his 
brother Frederick: “Peel is a Free-Trader, and so are Ripon and Glad- 
stone. The last was put in by the Puseyites, who thought they had 
insinuated the wedge, but they now complain that he has been quite 
absorbed by Peel, which is the fact. Gladstone makes a very clever 


F(yreign and Colonial Qv.arterlyi January, 1843, pp. 2G8, 260. 
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adde-de-cainp to Peel, but is nothing without him.”* Everything that 
Ck>bdeu wrote is worth attention; but his want of sympathy with the 
Ministers, as well as with the ofticial Opposition, prevented 
Cobdenon him from analysing their characters, their motives, their 
Qladsto&a. principles, and their relations to one another with his 
customary shrewdness. He was too anxious ‘‘to get away 
to Manchester” to understand Parliamentary conditions. 

The session of 1M2 ended as it had begun. From first to last Mr. 
Gladstone was occupied in answering small fiuestions relating to the 
details of the tariff or in parrying the blows which the Whigs and the 
Free Traders were constantly aiming at the Government. He spoke more 
than one hundred times in the House on this his first tariff, which ho 
afterwai*ds said gave him more tremble than all the later ones put 
together. 

Mention has already been made of Mr. Gladstone’s friendship with 
Wordsworth. In the summer of 1812 the Minister was able to assist the 
poet in obtaining a Avell-deserved pension. “As I have 
Wordsworth's already reached my seven ty-thii*d year,” Avrote the poet 
Pension. fi*om Ilydal, “there is not much time to lose, if 1 am 
thought worthy of being benefited.” He left it to Mr. 
Gladstone’s judgment how to proceed, “being fully assured that nothing 
will be done by you Avithout the most delicate, Avell-Aveighed consideration 
of person and circumstances.” But Peel procrastinated ; an ai)pareut 
promise Avas not fulfilled, and on October 18th WordsAAX)rtli again AAn*ote : 
“If I should not succeed in obtaining what you haA^e so kindly endeaA'oured 
to assist ill ])i'ocuring for me, 1 must be content ; and should th(^ pension 
come it Avould be Avelcome, both as a mark of public apjirobation, and 
preventing for the future the necessity of my looking more nearlj^ to my 
expenditure than I have been accustoiiKid to do. At all events, 1 shall 
ever retain a grateful and most pleasing remembrance of your exertions 
to serA^e me upon this occasion.” Tavo days earlier, hoAvever, Mr. Glad- 
stone had Avritteii “ memoranda on Mr. W ordsAA orth’s circumstances,” 
and a CiAul List pension of £300 a year Avas granted on the 15th Octobei*. 
Professor Knight t gives the credit for the grant entirely to Mr. Gladstone’s 
efforts; afe, indeed, did the poet himself, in a letter dated October 17th: — 
“I will not run the risk of offending you by a renewal of thanks for 
your good offices in bringing this about, but will content myself with 
breathing sincere and ferA’cnt good Avishes for your aa' elf are.” A memd!rable 
and refreshing interlude in the hard and absorbing functions of a Finance 
Minister under Peel I 

In the following month Mr. Gladstone began to put into shape the 
article, published anonymously in January, 1843, and already noticed on an 
earlier page, which exhibits more clearly than any of his 
A Fr«e-Trade speeches in Parliament the extx'aordinary progress of his 
ManifeBto, IMS. mind in the year which had followed his admission to the 
Ministry of Peel. Peel is said to liaA^e voAved in 1842 that 
he would ueAW make another speech against Free Trade. It is not too 
much to say that after a year’s work at the Board of Trade Mr, Gladstone 
cpuld not harbour another Protectionist thought. The article, entitled 

* Morley’s Life of Cobden, p. M2. f Knight’s Worclswortli, vol. iii., pp. 420-430. See p. 288. 
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The Course of Commercial Policy at Home and Abroad,” made so great 
a stir at the time, and has since been so completely ignored, that it may 
fairly claim special attention. After bestowing much eulogy on Macgregor 
for the research work which he had imdertaken in relation to foreign 
tariffs, Mr. Gladstone begins his argument by explaining how, after the 
war,* we found ourselves “immediately and, as it were, organically 
dependent on our foreign trade ; it ivas no longer an accident or an 
appendage, but it Avas a main artery of the system through which in 
great part buoyancy or dej^ression affected our industrial life. A very 
high standard of material enjoyment [.9tc] had been established among the 
people: from which it is in the extreme dif!i(*ult and painful to recede.” 

Hence it had become no matter of doctrinal optimism but one of plain 
utility, or rather iron necessity, “ that we shouhl more frankly enter 
into general competition in the markets of the world, and should 
consequently use every effort to cheaiien ])roduction by relieving the 
materials of our industry, in their order of importance, from fiscal 
exactions, and by mitigating, with a just measure of I’ogard to existing 
interests and to tJie virtual i)ledgos which grow out of established 
laws, all partial burdens upon ti*ade, by which the community as a 
whole is laid under contribution to support the partieidar ]^iirsuits of 
certain of the classes comi)rised Avithin it. If Ave are to flourish and 
if Ave are to live, Ave must learn, one AAay or other, to comi)et0 
Avith cheaper labour, AA'ith lighter taxes, Avith more fei’tile soils, Avith 
richer mines than our own ; and if this is to be done, both the Avorking 
hand and tJio material upon Avliich it is to Avork must, as soon 
as practicable, be set free. Hence the reduction of duties on raw 
materials ; and hoAv luiAvorthy AA’ould Sir Robert Peel liaA'o shown 
himself to haA"o bocm the colleague of Mr. Iluskisson in 1825, if in 1842 
ho had failed to discern the real exigencies of the country in its trading 
interests I Hence the reductions and the remoA als of prohibitions, 
affecting great articles of consumption, Avhieh, as A^'e have stated, 
approximate more or less to the character of raAV mateilals. Hence, 
also, the i)rinci})lo is established that foreign manufactures must be 
moderately taxed. First, because all our greater manufactures must 
be articles of export—on Avhich, generally speaking, high duties^ at 
home Avould be unavailing. Secondly, because, as duties are reduced 
progressively in materials and in natural objects of consumption, high 
duties on manufactured ai'ticles, if effective, Avould bo contrary to 
justice as betAveen one class and another, and Avould be premiums on 
sloth, AA-aste, and bad AA’orkmanship.” * 

Whatever may bo said in some quarters of jNIr. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy in later years, there can be no two opinions as to his insight 
at this time into the financial policy of Continental 
eountries. Mr. Gladstone notices in the course of his argu- commercial 
ment the rumoured combination of foreign countries Policy 
against England, that “union of all the industrial forces of other Natlona 
of Western Europe against the growing productive X30Aver 
0f this redoubtable lival,” Avhich AA-as suggested by the Journal des D^hatn 
for November 9th, 1842; and connects Avith it “those anti-commercial 
ideas which have lately been propagated in Germany by Dr. Liszt, Avhich 
♦ Foreign and Colonial Quarterly^ .January, 1843, pp. 267, 268. 
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appear to have a very strong: hold over an active party in America, and 
which constitute a sort of gospel to the manufacturers of Prance, with 
the signal exception of the silk trade of that country.” But, admitting 
the possibility, he would not admit the probability, of the danger. 
Even assuming such a combination to be i:)racti cable, the policy 
would be disastrous to all partitas, and “ of them all England is 
best provided with the means of bearing it.” There was another 
and more ridiculous fear of an armed coalition against England. 
He acutely analysed the grounds for “so i^reposterous a conception”— 
the raising of the Fi*encli and (jerman tariffs on English linen yarns, 
and “a disrejm table and humiliating proi)osal” to which Belgium had 
been forced to consent. Moreover, “ Russia, according to her wont 
in such matters, and Spain have iniblislied within the last fifteen 
months new tariffs, of which it is difficult to say whether they are still 
worse than or only as execrably bad as those which thc^y succeeded ; but 
in the close rivalry between the old and the new, the latter seem, upon 
the whole, entitled to the palm of prohibitive rigour.” 

But, looking around, Mr. Gladstone saw signs of hope— protests of 
Parisian manufacturers, of American imijorters, improvements in the 
tariffs of Holland, Sardinia, and Austria. “Nay, even from the great 
white bear of Russia there have been semi-inarticulate growls, believed to 
be meant to express great uneasiness under the present system, and to 
announce the probability of change.” It was ui*ged that England should 
enter “ the unseemly warfare of commt'reial retaliations.” * But why ? 
What would be the consequences of following the example of France? 
“We must buy dear instead of clu'ap because she chooses to do it. 
We must waste our national Avealth because she chooses to waste hers.” 
The principles of such a policy would be exactly the same as those of 
war, “and we are not aware of any moral or social benefit to 
counterbalance the economical disadvantage thus incurred.” Nay, 
commercial retaliation may engender even more acrimony than war; 
“ on the same princi|)les as those which have led Machiavelli 
to teach that a man’s life may be taken with more safety to the 
criminal agent than his estate.” England, then, must not be tempted to 
follow France into the snares of Protection. As for the bad language of 
Frefich journals, “ it is received by us, according to our different tempera- 
ments and characters, with silence, with wonder, with amusement, with 
sorrow, with contempt. We trust the predominant feeling is one of 
regret that a nation, having so many noble gifts, and with which our 
amity ought to be as close as our neighbourhood, should be so strangely 
travestied in the momentary organs of her popular sentiment.” 

Mr. Gladstone had the courage utterly to deny the ancient and modem 
fallacy that low-paid labour means X)rosperous employers. 

Low-Paid Labour. The passage deserves attention as perhaps the first 
Ministerial feeler which was put out to ascertain the 
strength of Tory prejudices upon the great question of the repeal of 
the Com Laws ; — 

“There are other facta, to some of which we will cursorily advert in the hope that 

♦It was about this time that Disraeli, disappointed by Peel’s want of appreciation, 
began to urge the doctrines of reciprocity or retaliation in the House of Commons. 
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our readers may follow out t/he trains of thought which they suggest, and . which all 
tend to encourage the hope that our agriculture has a strength of which no hostile 
Parliament can deprive it. If we ask the British farmer why it is that he requires 
Protection, he will probably reply, on account of the high rate of wages which, besides his 
rates, he has to pay. But If this were so, it would be at least a probable consequence 
that he would thrive most in the country where the rate of wages is lowest, and least 
where it is highest. So far, however, is this from being true, tliat we apprehend the 
proposition would be less wide of the mark, if it were inverted.”* 

It would be difficult to overestimate either the merit or the significance 
of this remarkable “Free Trade manifesto.” For fifty year.s all but for- 
gotten, it deserves special notice as one of the best in matter, form, and 
style of all Mr. Gladstone's essays, and as the decisive proof that in his 
mental inarch he was then crossing the Rubicon 'which separates the 
domain of monoi>oly and privilege from the province of economic 
liberalism. The article, which extends to more than fifty pages, is 
more as well as loss than the review which it professes to be of the 
new commercial tariffs just set up iu Great Britain, America, Germany, 
and ‘other Continental states. It is also an important party pamphlet 
designed to reason the agricultural and other Protected interests out of 
their timidity, slothfulness, and ignorance ; a brilliant though unsuccessful 
attempt to illuminate the Tory party, t Lastly, it is probably the finest 
piece of economic argument ever composed by a busy Minister— a work 
upon the strength of which some professors might have sl(q)t and lectured 
in peace and reputation for half a century. As an illustration, let us 
detach from the thread of the argument one short X3assage in which Mr. 
Gladstone contemplates England isolated and at war: — 

“England stands to the rest of the world rather in tlie condition of a producing 
than of a consuming country. . . . As a general rule she receives what is unwroiight 
and she gives what is^wrought; or she receives wliat is little wrought 

Economic iso- and gives what is much wrought. Of two countries, the one thus 
lation. situated and the other in the inverse position, we believe the latter 
to be more at the mercy of the former than the former of the 
latter; while we freely admit that either can confer upon the other immense benefit 
or can inflict on it enormous injury. The country which by capital and skill has 
become the greatest workshop of the world has already passed through the stages of 
material advancement in which the nations that are her great customers still remain, 
and has made good her ground beyond them. Her enormous capital may waste foi 
generations before it sinks to the level of equality with that of other countries. If all 
regular exchange of productions were to cease, she has the hoards of accumulated labour 
upon which to subsist ; and she would then be in the condition of the richest among the 
inhabitants of a beleaguered city pressed with famine as to her command of necessaries 
and comforts by the power of money. From that cessation she indeed, with the rest, 


* Mr. Gladstone supports his paradox by the “ striking circumstance ” that ** the 
eheap labour of Ireland is much more sensitive to foreign competition than the dear 
labour of England.” 

t Mr. Gladstone, it is true, disclaims any intention to deal “with the unfruitful 
struggles of party.” But he contrives to say a little even in refusing to say anything;— 
shall not question in this place either the sincerity or the wisdom of the late 
Adpainistration In the proposals of May, 18ii. [He forgets, however, and thirty-five pages 
• later pillories them for their timber scheme.] Still less shall we stop to notice the silly 
^haxge agaihst Sir Robert Peel, that he has surreptitiously appropriated the principles 
\ the mei^ures of his opponents/’ etc. 
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would suffer dreadfully. ' If we take it into the account that our wants increase in this 
world with our wealth, and our sensibilities to privation perhaps more rapidly than 
either, it may be that our highly stimulated and pampered appetite would be worse 
calculated to endure the processes of commercial retrogrewssion than might be the case 
in other countries, if there be such as are poorer indeed in their possessions but richer 
in their contentment. Subjectively^, therefore, the infliction upon England, or, at least, 
its first shock and pressure, might be equal to or even greater than that to be experienced 
elsewhere; but as to the absolute loss of wealth from the stoppage of the beneficial 
exchange of productions, it is clear that she who holds most has most to spend. If the 
florid and full-blooded constitution cannot bear depletion, much less can the spare and 
meagre one.” 

In conclusion Mr. Gladstone urges that it is the duty of England to 
look for sotdal and economic improvement not to Protective laws, but 
rather to “ the moral and spiritual life of her own children in these 
her own borders ” 

“ Her material greatness has grown out of her social and religious soundness, and out of 
the power and integrity of individual character : let us hope that it will not react, that it is 
not reacting, by corroding contaminations upon the stock from which it has sprung. It is well 
to talk of our geographical position ; but this does not alone make a nation great in industrial 
pursuits. There is our mineral Avealth ; not so much, probably, greater than that of other 
lands, as earlier extracted and employed ; and whence proceeded that earlier extraction and 
application? There is our capital, the fruit of our accumulated industry; wTiy does this 
exceed the capital of other nations, but because there was more industry, and therefore more 
accumulation ? There are our inventions ; they did not fall upon us from the clouds like 
the ancilia of Home ; they are the index and the fruit of powerful and indefatigable thought 
applied to their subject matter. It is in the creature Man, such as God has made him in 
this island, that the moving cause of the commercial pre-eminence of the country is to be 
found ; and his title to that pre-eminence is secure if he can in himself but be preserved, 
or even rescued, from degeneracy.” 

In the Queen’a Speech which opened the PaiTiameiitary session for 1843; 
her Majesty regretted ‘Hho diminished receipts from some 
of the ordinary sources of revenue,” and feared “ that it nietress in tt® 
must be in part attributed to the reduced consumption CounUy, 1843. 
of many articles, caused by that depression of the mann- 
facturing industry of tlie country which has so long prevailed, and 
which her Majesty lias so long and deeply lamented.” 

On February 13th Viscount Howick asked for these paragraphs to 
be read aloud by the clci*k at the table, and then rose to move that the 
House should resolve itself into a committee of the whole House to take 
them into consideration. The speech was an able one. Howiek first proved 
that the distress prevailed in agricultural as well as in manufacturing 
districts, in the coast as well as the inland towns. Shoals of beggars every- 
where infested the roads; not traditional mendicants, but whole families 
or groups of families, half-naked, at the point of starvation, begging their 
way hopelessly and helplessly from place to place. Howick then sought 
for the true cause. It was not over-taxation — in that respect England was 
better off than other countries— nor over-production, over-speculation, or 
the too sudden introduction of machinery. These, on Sir Robert Peel’s show- 
ing, could only produce local and temporary distress. Nor the new Poor 
— for the distress was as severe in Scotland, where the Poor Laws had 
not been altered ; nor, finally, the medium of exchange— the favouiite resort 
of quack statesmen on occasions when it is necessary to dupe that pudding-. 
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headed class which is always ready to believe that a Government by 
tampering with money can produce wealth. No, the true cause lay not 
here, but in the barriers and restrictions on trade, “and 
Restrictions on especially upon that article which forms the staple food 
Trade tlie Cause, of the people.” Relax these restrictions, in would rush 
a flood of imported goods, and “ such an increase would 
at once set in motion to the same extent the industry of the country.” 

At this point expressions of dissent came from the Ministerial benches. 
But Ho wick met the objectors by a quotation from the speech delivered 
by Mr. Gladstone the year before in the debate on the Foreign Cattle 
Bill, in which he had shown “with great ability and with triumphant 
superiority of argument, against his own friends — if indeed they are still 
his friends who sit behind him”— the futility of the objections to the 
measure. Mr. Gladstone had argued (on May 23rd, 1842) that the pro- 
posed change would only create a moderate increase in the impoitation 
of cattle ; but it did not follow from this that they were to consider the 
benefit of the change as measured by the reduction of price. The passage 
cited by Lord Ho wick ran as follows : — 

“Suppose that 50,000 head of cattle were to be annually imported, such importation 
would produce but a small effect upon the prices of meat, but it would create an 
import trade to the amount of half a million of money— a trade which in its nature 
would tend by a smooth, and under ordinary circumstances a certain, though a 
gradual, course of operation to produce an exjjort trade in return of an equal amount ; 
which would contribute— he did not say in a moment, but in the course of years— to an 
increased demand for employment and labour.” 

The reasoning is certainly remarkable if only as showing what a 
deep insight Mr. Gladstone had acquired, after only nine months’ work in 
his new Department, into the principles of foreign trade. The cautious 
phraseology, the limitations and conditions in which he w^raps his 
leading principle, would not have been agreeable either to the declamatory 
rhetoric of Villiers or to the vigorous expositions and incisive rea- 
sonings of Cobdeii. The style has been rivalled, but not surpassed, 
by the modern school of economic writers, which opines in the text and 
gracefully withdraws in a footnote. 

Viscount Ho wick, having completed his quotation, appealed to Mr. 
Gladstone to say whether, if his argument held good with resi)ect to foreign 
cattle it must not equally hold good with respect to 

An Appeal to foreign coffee, to foreign sugar, and to foreign corn. If the 

Mr. Gladstone, importation of cattle to the value of half a million would 
create a corresiionding export trade, would not five or 
ten times that amount of importation of other articles create a corre- 
sponding increase in the employment of industry and capital at home? 

The argument is theoretically unanswerable ; but Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
in reply is a masterpiece. He has no difficulty in showing the differences 
which existed in the ranks of the Opposition on the subject 
Tbe Response. of Corn Law Repeal ; how Villiers and Cobden voted for a 
fixed duty, but could not persuade the Whigs to follow 
them into the lobby in favour of total repeal. It was equally easy to 
discredit a foolish attack which Howick had made upon the income-tax. 
Mr. Gladstone did not deny the existence of distress, or seek to minimise 




the contrary, he had the skill and courage to find an answer, the only 
l)ractical and reasonable answer, the only answer which was possible for 
an honest statesman and an acute economist whom circumstances had 
placed by the side of Peel as a Minister of Free Trade and a creature 
of the Protectionist interests 

“ The answer ... is the simple fact that the corn trade in this country has 
been dealt with, not merely for a series of years, but for a series of centuries, 
in a different manner from the trade in any other article, Hon, gentlemen may 
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quarrel with ruj allegation, and I admit that I do not think that tlio mere cir- 
cumstance of existence of a law or a practice for a length of time is a sufficient reason 
for its being perpetuated; but if objections be made, and even if their validity were 
acknowledged, even that would not in my mind justify immediate and violent 
changes. . . . The noble lord was pleased to quote n passage from a speech of 

mine last year in which I made a reference to the possible importation of 60,000 head of 
cattle. I am willing to make every concession to the noble lord, and to allow to him 
without grudging all the advantage that he may be able to extract from that observation 
of mine. On the occasion adverted to by the noble lord, I ventured to say— and I do 
not know whether the words quoted by the noble lord were altogether accurate,* but I 
have no desire to apply to them any material qualification ; but I believe I said— that the 
increase of our imports by the admission of foreign cattle would produce, either by direct 
or indirect means, and not at once but in the course of time; a corresponding extension 
of our exports. I do not shrink from the avowal of this proposition; but still I think 
that, according to the particular circumstances of each case, the adoption of the principle 
must be watched and guarded, and carefully adjusted by a careful consideration of those 
circumstances. . . . i Tlie noble lord quoted the opinion of Mr. Burke, with respect to 
the abstract question of Protection ; and I recollect that that eminent statesman, in 
another speech, gave quite as strong an opinion to the cfiect that every statesman must 
endeavour to combine his regard to general principles witJi a careful estimate of the 
actual circumstances by which they are limited in tlieir application. Mr. Burke said that 
the statesman who refused to take circumstances into his view and consideration is not 
merely in error, he is mad— stark mad— metaphysically mad.” 

Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to analyse with great skill the probable 
results of a repeal of the Corn Laws ; and expressed his opinion that 
of the three classes connected with tlio land the owner would be least 
affected by the change. His rent would not fall on account of the com- 
petition. But Mr. Gladstone api)ar<‘ntly did not see that this theory cut 
at the very root of his chief argument against change— the displacement 
of the agricultural labourers. If farmers continued to compete for farms 
under Free Trade they would continue to compete for labour to till the 
farms : — 

“I know that there are arguments in the storehouses of Political Economy about the 
distribution of the precious metals, and a course of circumstances tending to neutralise 
this derangement of the terms of exchange— remote causes, as I liave said before, which 
would take time such as I am not able to define to come into operation; but surely it 
would be a violation of a most sacred duty to watch over the interests of our countrymen, 
if we were for such inducements as these— if upon speculations so vague and indeterminate, 
we were to consent ,to sacrifice a certain source of employment for the population which, 
even if on abstract principles of economy not the most thrifty, yet is an employment 
which maintains millions of the population, and an employment which cannot be replaced 
by any sufficient substitute, if a sudden change of the description proi^oscd were to be 
made.” 

An extraordinary speech, indeed ; marked tlirongliout by lionesty. 
Sincerity, and a subtlety which, if not always equal to the complexities 
of the subject matter, is certainly, considering all the circumstances, 
nothing less than marvellous. The speech made a great impression, and 
its reference to the “ temporary ” nature of the Corn Laws was brought 
up time after time by the Whig speakers. One member said that the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade “had brought forward opinions 

* Howick’s quotation (Hansard, Feb. 13th, 1843) is slightly different from the words 
given to Mr. Gladstone by Hansard for May 23rd, 1842. But Howick’s quotation is preferable 
from Hr. Gladstone’s point of view as being somewhat ampler and more guarded. 1 have 
therefore used it in the text. 
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and facts which would do more for Free Trade than anj” other speech he 
had heard ” ; another, P. M. Stewart, rather cleverly upset out of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own mouth one of his lesser arguments against the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, viz. the hostility of Continental tariffs : — 

“Whether the right hon. gentleman had seen an article which had appeared in the 
Foreign and Colonial Review on the commercial policy of this country he knew not; 
but it was in many respects so like the speech delivered by the right hon. gentleman 
the other evening, that he could not help recommending him to peruse it. It contained 
a paragraph relating to hostile tariffs, which he would read to the House.”* 

Since, added the Whig member, there was no apprehension in the 
mind of the writer when he wrote this, there ought, by the closest 
possible analogy, to be no fears in the mind of the right honourable 
gentleman. 

At the beginning of the Session of 1843, in an entry for January 16th, 
Greville notices in his Diai-y the subjects “which now nearly monopolise” 
public attention. These are -the condition of the people, moral and 
physical, the Education question and the Tractarian controversy. But 
“ first and foremost tliorc is the Corn Law and the League ; the Corn 
Law which Charles Villiers (I must do him the justice to say) long ago 
predicted to me would supersede every other topic of interest, and so 
it undoubtedly has.” 

The strength of the Anti-Corn Law League w^as already undisputed. 
A great increase in its activity had taken place in the preceding autumn; 
and the landed inteiest ^vas already thoi'oughly alarmed. 

An illustration may be drawn from the admissions of a Anti-Corn 

pamphleteer, who, after a sharp attack upon tlie “new Law Leaguo 

men” in English politics— their characteristic marks are ( 1843 ). 

commercial descent, University education, and a blind 

belief in the visionary doctrines of Political Economy ; their names are 

Peel and Gladstone — proceeds to give his oi)iiiion of Free-Trade 

literature 

“We have read deliberately find carefully all the pamphlets of the Anti>Corn Law 
League, which they seal up in bedizened covers, the better meretriciously to captivate 
the farmers’ and tradesmen’s sons and daughters; and we are not at all surprised ai> 
the effect which they have produced in popular opinion and popular rnovementw They 
are very clever productions got up with great skill; they are arranged in proper form, 
ellectively addressed to. various interests, and they are guardedly considerate and tender 
towards existing opinions and prejudices. If we had a dozen men in the House of 
Commons, devoted to what "we hold to be the true interests of the country, as active as 
the directors of the League movement, as determiped to go straight onward to their 
object, Sir R. Peel would be forced to recant in the ensuing session all that he said 
concerning Free Trade in tlie last session; or, on the other hand, he would be compelled 
to place himself at the head of the movement party, and with Mr. Gladstone and such 
colleagues as lie would get from that party, try to carry into execution the Free Trade 
policy with decision, promptitude, and completeness.” t 

* Hansard, February 16th, 1813. The passage quoted by Stewart Is to be found on p. 299. 

+ “Reflections on the Designs and Possible Consequences of the Proceedings of the Anti- 
Corn Law League.” London, 1843, pp. 1—2. Peel’s position, indeed, was manifestly un- 
tenable. Com Law repeal was not merely the logical concomitant of tariff reform; it 
was also the great measure upon which the Free Traders were expending all their 
energies. Considering the taejt and cleverness of the managers of the League, this 
Protectionist wHter was astonished, not at the efifect produced, but “ at seeing that effect 
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But the force which was behind Bright and Cobden, a force generated 
and developed in the great ^lanufacturing districts of the North, by jneu 
who knew their minds and knowing dared maintain, was not yet able to 
command a majority even of the Whig party in the House of Commons. 
Cobden, however, now. began to direct a continuous fire of logic against 
the Ministeiial benches. In the famous and much misrepi*esented speech 
of February 17th, 1843, in which he fixed upon the unfortunate Sir Robert 
Peel a personal responsibility for the Corn Law and the sugar duties, 
Cobden took the leading members of the Ministry one by one. The order 

is certainly striking and sug- 
gestive, especially when we re- 
member that Mr. Gladstone had 
not yet succeeded to Lord 
Ripon or secured a place in the 
Cabinet : — 

“Tlic colleagues of* the right hon. 
baronet who have spoken on this oc- 
casion have intro- 
duced the Corn 
Laws into this de- 
bate, and have dis- 
cussed that subject 
in connection with the present distress. 
But what says the right hon. member 
the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade? Why, he says there are not 
two opinions on the subject of Free 
Trade. What says the right hon. 
baronet (Sir R. Peel), at the head of 
the Government? Why, he says that 
on this point are we all agreed. And 
the right hon. baronet, the Secretary of 
the Home Department [Sir J, Graham], 
says that the principles of Free Trade 
are the principles of common sense.” 



Cobden and 
aiadstone. 


CUAULES PELHAM YILLIERS. 


References to Goulbum, 
Stanley, and Knatchbull follow. 

They too are claimed as Free 
Traders in the abstract; and probably not without reason, for Stanley’s 
defection at the critical moment was no doubt due to a violent exercise 
of paternal authority. 

it is indeed highly probable, if not certain, that a mild intellectual con- 
viction that Free Trade, if not immediately expedient, was not only 
theoretically correct, but also in the long run certain to come about, had 
stolen into the minds of the leaders of both political parties so early as 
the year 1886 ; if, at least, we may judge from the debates w^hich preceded 
the iiassiug of the Tithe Commutation Act in that year. It took a decade 


limited in so great a degree to the manufacturers who resort to the Manchester, Leeds, 
and Huddersfield markets.” It is no doubt true, as he goes on to say, **that the 
Influence centring in these three towns comprised four-fifths of the whole moral force of 
the League. London, as usual, was divided, impotent, and useless.” {Of. Francis Place's 
letters to Cobden, quoted in Mr* Graham Wallas's Life of Place.) 
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of national starvation and agitation to make the syllogism practical and 

the conclusion complete. A rather interesting, though indii’ect, proof 

that Mr. Gladstone had early taken the logical step from 

Pi*ee Trade in silk and cotton and wool and the other Mr. Gladstone 

raw materials of manufacture, to Free Trade in the staple ^ Trader. 

food of the silk and cotton and woollen operatives, 

may bo found in a letter written by StafPord Northc*ot(j in hS*!?. To 

Mr. Gladstone, Nortlicote had paid from the fh*st “habitual deference.” 

What he says may therefore be taken as aii echo of his chief: — 

“ A Free Trader I liave always been since I could form any opinion of my own on the 
subject; and 1 advocated the repeal of the Corn liaws— that is to say, the principle of Free 
Trade in corn —before Sir Robert Peel announced his chaiijL^e of sentiment, and I sliould also 
add, before Lord John Russell had abandoned his fixed duly.” 

But the intensity, still more the simplicity, of Mr. Gladstone's Free 
Tradeism may easily be exaggerated. It is dihicult for a Minister to 
cherish that unswerving, unorthodox attachment for a simjile princij^le 
and a simple measure embodying it which has characterised so many 
great agitators and reformers. “Even wlien tlie Corn Laws w^cro about 
to be rei)ealed, he did not, I think,” wrote Lord Farrer to the present 
author, “take the broad views of Cobden and the Free Traders. I 
remember meeting him at a small dinner pai’ty at Northcote’s, and was 
much struck by the apjiarent frankness and freedom of his talk. But he 
did not insist on the expediency of giving pooi)l(^ cheap bread or of 
opening the foreign markets to our manufactures, so much as on the 
great evils in the form of speculation and disastrous ups and downs of 
prices caused by the sliding scale.” 

That the Free Traders did not understand or trust Mr. Gladstone is 
hardly surprising. They could not easily believe that a Churchman, 
still less a High Churchman, least of all a State (diurch- 
man, coidd be a thorough Free Trader. Then tlioy were His Asceticism, 
puzzled by an asceticism which they chose to regard 
as hypocrisy. There were, indeed, deep down in liis character old stumps 
of Presbyterianism which were never I'ooted out, but stuck, storm beaten 
and blossomless, to the very end, in stranger contrast to the imfjorted 
seedlings that grew and flourished around them. At this time, if his 
main work lay in .the ministry of Free Ti’ade, his strenuous leisure 
was devoted to the Church. An almost Jesuitical appearance lent itself 
to satire. So Cobden, in an argument against the sugar monoi)oly 
which occurs in one of his great League sjieeches in Covent Garden : — 

“I believe that the arnbawsador from the Brazils is here at present, and I think 1 
can imagine an interview between him and the President of the Board of Trade.* He 
delivers his credentials ; he has come to arrange a treaty of commerce. I think I see 
the President of the Board of Trade calling up a solemn, earnest, pious expression, and 
saying, ‘ You arc from the Brazils ; we shall be happy to trade with you, but we cannot 
conscientiously receive slave-grown produce.’ His ICxcellency is a good man of business ; 
so he says, ‘Well, then, we will see if we can trade together in some other way. What 
have you to sell us?’ ‘Why,’ returns the Paresident of the Board of Trade, ‘cotton goods; 
in these articles we are the largest exporters in the world 1 ’ ‘ Indeed 1 ’ exclaims his 

* Mr. Gladstone became President of the Board of Trade, with a scat in the Cabinet^ 
on the 10th of June, 1848. 

T 
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Excellency. ’Cotton did you say? Where is cotton brought from? ‘Why?* replies the 
Minister, ‘ hem—chiefly from the United States,* and at once the question will be, 
‘Pray, is it free-grown cotton or slave-grown cotton?’ Now I leave you to imagine the 
answer, and I leave you also to picture the countenance of the President of the Board 
of Trade.”* 

And about this time Malmesbury, after a diiinei* Avitli Mr. Gladstone, 
records in his Memoirs that he is “disappointed with his appearance, 
which is that of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic.” 

Meanwhile the cause of Free Trade in corn was gaining ground, thanks 
to two debates which were initiated by Villiers and Lord John 
Russell; and some concession was made to the roiiealers by a reduction 
in the duties on corn imported from Canada, which was carried by 
means of resolutions xjroposcd by Stanley. 

Mr. Gladstone was now a Cabinet Miuist(u*, and he has recorded that 
the first opinion he ever gave in that capacity was foi* withdrawing a 
Bill to ijrovide, at the exx)eiise of the general taxpayer, 
A Cabinet an Anglican education for factory children. In these 
Minister, 1843. jjubliely supported schools the master was to be ax 3 - 
pointed, the inspector ai)proved, and the books selected by 
the Diocesan. These “safeguards” were not enough for Sir Robert Inglis, 
who, with the more extreme Anglicans, joined in the indignant x>rotests 
of the Nonconformist and Roman Catholic bodies. Graham droi)ped 
instead of amending the education clauses, and (tarried his Factory* Bill 
in a mutilated form in the following year. An interesting letter from 
Hook, then vicar of Leeds, advocating the abstention of the State from 
religious education, may have influenced Mr. Gladstone.t 

On August 10th, 1813, Mr. Gladst<3no moved the second reading of a 
Bill to legalise the exportation of machinery, then })rohibited by law, 
although a certain administrative discretion was left to 
Exportation of the Board of Trade. The ancient notion that machiiie- 
Macbinery. making was a secret which could be kept within certain 

geographical limits had long been abandoned by practical 
men ; but the law still rested for its utility on the grounds stated in 
the preamble to the Act of 1696, that “whereas a very useful and 
profitable invention, craft, or mystery existed in this country for the 
making of silk stockings and other articles,” etc. etc. But in 1843 
machines could be manufactured abroad, “ and the only question now 
was whether we should inflict a small additional charge ux^on the 
prosecution of foreign manufacturing enterprise which the prohibition 
of our machinery seemed to enable us to do.” But why machines only? 
If we wanted to handicap our comi^etitors, why not x^rohibit the exx^orta- 
tion of cheap iron, cheap coal and other things which are made use of 
by foreigners for the purpose of rivalling English manufactures ? Hindley, 
the member for Ashton, and a manufacturer of yarns, who attempted 
to move an amendment, was warned that the principle of i^rohibitiou, if 
retained, “ought to be made to apply to the exportation of yarns and 

* Cy. Morley’s “Life of Cobden,” Jubilee Edition, vol. i,, p. 283. Mr. Morley draws 
attention to the alliance between the West Indian sugar planters and the English corn 
growers. They co-opeiated to plunder the public with all the disinterested zeal of non* 
competing monopolists. 

t Life of Hook, vol. ii,, p. 346. 
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twist ; for the possession of these yarns enabled the foreign manufacturer 
to rival us in our finer fabrics.” Lbitil 1824 the law hatl i)rohibited 
the emigration of artisans, ‘' and he must say that lie thought that the 
arguments by wliieh that prohibition waS supported were ciuite as strong 
as those which were now alleged in sipiport of the prohibition of the 
exportation of machineiy.” Mr. Gladstone had arguments for ev(u*y tyjKi 
of mind. Suppose the prohibition to be in itself desirable, there was 
no remedy against smuggling. “ The enforcing of Customs prohibitions 
outwards is very different from enforcing pi*ohibitions inwards ; ” for a 
prohibited article once iiniiortcd is always liable to seizure. Besides, 
the idea of a tax on t^xports was abhorrent to the country. “It was 
the opinion of iiractical Custom-house officers — and had been since 1824 
—that this was a law incapable of execution.” Moreover, he strongly 
protested against the power to relax a law being vested in the Priry 
Council. “ One object of all laws should bo to limit as far as xiossiblo 
all such discretionary power on the jiart of the Executive.” It is 
characteristic of Mr. Gladstone that he should have fonnrl this conserva- 
tive and Constitutional ground for abolishing an old-fashioned trade 
law. He quoted the authority of Mr. Iluskisson and a memorial fixnii the 
machine-makers of Leeds, an interview with an Italian gentleman and a 
deputation which had come to him at the Board of Trade. But the grand 
point on which he insisted was this : “It was no longer a (piestion as to 
whether foreigners should have machinery of their own ; but the question 
was whether this country should not have the machine-making of the whole 
world.” They need not be timid. British manufacturers Avould have a 
natural monopoly — freedom from cost of eari’iage and “the first access to 
and the most entire command of new inventions and im]3rovements.” 

Sir Robert Giffen, in one of his financial t'ssays, has drawn special 
attention to this speech, Avhich ho justly regards as an important land- 
mark in the history of Free Trade. It had an immediate effect ; for tho 
eecond reading was carried by a majority of 78 in a House of 114. 

Parliament was o])ened on the 1st of February, 1«844, and the Corn 
Laws immediately became the subject of discussion. Villiers delivered a 
sharp attack on Mr. Gladstone, (pioting from an article 
which had just appeared in the Foreigti and Colonial Attacked by 
Quarterly — “ a publication which professed to be an organ Villiers, 1844. 
of the Government, and was known to be patronised by 
the President of the Board of Trade.” But Villiers had made an un- 
fortunate selection. Mr. Gladstone I'eplied with asperity that “ he was 
not the author of that article, he did not know whose article it was, and 
he had never read a line of it.” 

The social and industrial revolution whic*h was taking place owing 
to the establishment of the railway system was forcing itself upon the 
attention of the President of the Board of Trade. What 
should be the attitude of the State to those great Rallwayi, 
monopolies, the railway companies ? Accordingly, on 
February 5th, he jiroposed the appointment of a Select Committee on 
Railways. On the 4th of March the Select Committee had reported, and 
Mr. Gladstone projiosed some resolutions to carry out their recommenda- 
tions, the most important of which was a reduction in the numbers 
and a change in the constitution of the Private Bill Railway Committees. 
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On the 12th of March Cobdeii brought forward an important motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the effects of Protective duties on 
Imports upon the interests of tenant farmers and farm 
Protection ( 1844 ). labourers. The miserable state of the agricultural poor 
could be proved by statistics and illusti*ated by heartrending 
quotations. In Glomiestershire the peasant was worse oil* than in 1683. 
Since 1790 wages had scarcely increased ; wages computed in food had 
certainly declined ; and rents had risen from 200 to 250 per cent. From 
Austin’s incpiiry and report the results oC this last catastrojjhe were 
made evident. The demoralisation and licentiousness of the rural dis- 
tricts were easily explained when in one village there were found to be 
on an average thirty-six i)crsons in each cottage, when a large family 
occupied a single room, and when a clergyman who had been asked to 
dispose of some blankets for charity dis(*overefl on making incpiiries that 
“in fifteen families of his ])arish, consisting of eighty-four individuals, 
there w’erc only thirty-three beds and thirty-five blankets,” twTuity-fivo 
of wliich Avcu'e “mere patched rags.” And yet the Corn Law’s still remained, 
an artificial aggravation of all this squalor and misery ! 

To Mr. Gladstone Avas left the obviously uncongenial task of relaying. 
He could only show that such a committee Avould have too vague a 
reference, that it Avould alarm the agricultural interests, and that it' 
would be involved in abstract questions of Political Eccmomy. ‘‘ It must 
be a bad case indeed,” said Bright, who spoke later in the evening, 
“when the right hon. gentleman cannot make a better speech in defence 
of it.” 

On June Otli the Government produced a Dissenters’ Chai)els Bill* — 
“this honest, this excellent Bill,” as Macaulay called it. Mr. Gladstone 
felt bound to explain his sujiport of it, which he gid in a long and 
learned speech. He maintained that they Avere not passing a Bill “for 
the encouragement of error,” but as a matter of simple' justice to the 
Unitarians. The main interest of the sx>eech may .best be represented 
by the opening words of Sheil, Avho continued the debate : “I am 
delighted,” he said, “to hear from such high autliority 
Shell’s Forecast, that this Bill is perfectly reconcilable Avith the strictest 
and the sternest x>i‘incii3lcs of State conscience. 1 cannot 
doubt that the right hon. gentleman, the chamiiion of Trade, Avill ere 
long become the adv(3cate of the most unrestricted liberty of thought.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s vote on this occasion AA’as to cause him trouble 
later. He Avas to be accused of propagating Uiiitailauism, because he 
Avished the law to give the Unitarians Avhat ordinaiy justice required- 
Shaftesbury Avrote 

“Sir W. Follett said on the Di.ssent Bill, that though a Trinitarian might have 
founded a chapel, we had no reason to believe that he wished those who came after him 
to preach the same doctrine I And that inexplicable statesman, Mr. Gladstone, intimated 
that all Dissent tended to Soclnianism, and that a vast portion of the founders were, in 
fact, Unitarians 1” 

♦ This Bill was due to the result of the famous litigation over Lady Hewley’s charities. 
These charities, though in the hands of Unitarians, had been judged by the House of 
liOrds to be Trinitarian trusts. In order to prevent the alienation of property on the 
score of changed belief, the Bill proposed that twenty-five years of >indisturbed possession 
should constitute a valid legal title to continued ownership. 
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Goulburn imxliieed the Budget on A]ndl 20tli. But Mr. Gladstone did 
not sx)eak until the House went into committee on the Customs duties. 
Earlier in the month, however, lie had made an interesting sx:>eech in 
reply to a requcAst of Mr. Milner Gibson that agricultural statistics 
should be ])ublished by the Government. Mr. Gladstone i)romised that 
the Government would do their best, and exjiressed his oxhnion ‘Hliat a 
great ai)proximation to steadiness of prices would be the result of a 



KICHARD COBDEN. 

{From the Engravinrf 'pHhliRhed in 1843, ajter the Drawing hy C. A. Duval.) 


good system of agricultural statistics.” One could almost imagine Mr. 
Gladstone advancing the jiaradox that statistics have mqx'e effect on 
prices than prices on statistics ! 

In this year a literary and xiliilosopliical club, to which Mr. Gladstone 
belonged, was brought to grief by the rancorous nature 
of a post-morteyu religious examination into Sterling’s The sterling 
theological opinions which was conducted by a religious Ciub(i844>. 
newspaper. At the Sterling Club, to quote Mr. Gladstone’s 
own words, “ we used to meet for the purpose of conversation and 
discussion. Its charm consisted in meeting with men of the most various 
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opinions, and the talk often elicited a manifestation or conflict of an- 
tagonistic principles. Wilberforce and Manning, and my brother-in-la^v 
Lyttelton, and Copley Fielding and Thirl wall were members.” Such a^ 
society may well have extended, as it certainly proves, the intellectual 
width an,d already broad symi)athics of its most distinguished member. 
On the death of Sterling and the publication of his Memoirs by Arch- 
deacon Hare, the Record killed the club by a statement that it was 
founded to commemorate the rationalistic unbelief of John Sterling. In 
speaking of the origin of the club and its name, Mr. Gladstone said: “It 
was called the Sterling Club, not in honour of John Sterling, but because 
he "was its first and most pi-ominent incumber, and because we were all 
supposed in some way or other to be steiling men. The attacks and 
insinuations of the Record^ however, eventually killed the club. Manning 
was the first who thought it prudent to withdraAV his name, then Wilber- 
force and others. We endeavoured to keep it together. It was removed 
to another locality, where it lingered on for a few years.” * 

The year 1845 saAV the secession of Newman, and the transference of 
much spiritual force from the Church of England to that of Rome. 

The Tractarian movement lost most of its literary jxnver,. 
Tractarianism and tended more and more towards the ritualism Avhi(ih in 
la 1845. earlier stages Dr. Arnold had so severely characterised 

as “a dress, a ritual, a name, a ceremony, ()bjects so 
pitiful that if gained ever so completely they Avould make no man the 
Aviser or the better ” — a judgment in which Dean Stanley concurred 
Avhen he said that “ the trivial elements which produced so much 
excitement — the Apostolical Succession, the revival of obsolete rubrics, 
together with one or two i)atristic tendencies, such as the doctrine of 
reserve and of mysticism, were the staple of their teaching.” 

But Tractarianism was not Ritualism ; the earlier and more intellectual 
must not be identified Avith the later and more ceremonial movement ; 
^and unfriendly criticism must hot blind us to the strength of the 
religious and emotional forces Avhich so i)rofoundly influenced not only 
Mr. Gladstone, but many more of the choicest intellects in Oxford in the 
later ’thirties and early ’forties. Instead of Bentham polities and Paley 
religion a ncAV standard of life, a ncAv pattern for imitation, Avas set up 
Avithin the Church. The Tract Avriters longed to make the English 
Church what the Roman had been abroad— “to make England cease to* 
produce great men (as aa^c count greatness), and for poetry, courage, 
daring, enterprise, resolution, and broad, honest understanding to substi- 
tute devotion, endurance, humility, self-denial, sanctity, and faith.” Thfey 
hoped, in the words of a famous book,t “to draAV people from the Avhirl 
of business to thought upon themseh'^es, from the clamouring for their 
rights and the craving of independence to almsgiving, to endurance of 
.wrong, and to the confessional— from early hours in the office and in the 
field to matins and early service— from doing to praying, from living to 
fasting.” 

For a time all Avent Avell : official Churchmen and ecclesiastically minded 
officials thought that the movement would prove a useful antidote to 
the Reform mania” of 1832 and to the spirit of irreverence and license 


Purcell’s Manning, pp. 274, 276, 


t Fronde’s “Nemesis of Faith* 
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which had been thereby diffused. Newman’s motives were excellent,” 
wrote Palmer, the author of “Origines LiturgicsB,” “to counteract the 
spirit of latitudinariaiiism and rationalism them prevalent.” But negation 
affords no basis for a movement ; and the publication of Tract 00 
showed that a subtle reactionary could play as easily with the ethics 
of subscription as an aggressive revolutionary, and signified that theo- 
logians who (!annot broaclen may develop their doctrines in another and, 
to an established Church, equally dangerous way. The longitudinal move- 
ment seemed to be iirojccting its guides into Romanism. An inquisition 
more or less informal was instituted by the Bishops ; silence was in cer- 
ttiin cases enjoined ; and in some conspicuous instances clerical and 
academical preferment became dependent upon a disavowal of Tract- 
arianism. Little Avoiidor that the folloAvers began to lag behind, 
restrained by a sense of Church discipline as well as of worldly interest. 
They began, as it Avere, to use NoAvmairs doctrine of the economy of 
truth against Newman himself. Indeed, the leaders, as a shreAvd vicar 
remarked to Roundell Palmer in 1843, had “ the prudence to defer the 
doAvnright aA^owal of extreme opinions until things are better prepared 
for their reception. I ncA’er read a AAriting of Newman in the Tracts in 
Avhicli he did not apiiear to me to insinuate, ‘ I could carry the principle 
much further, but you cannot bear it iioaa^’” 

Mr. Gladstone Avas at this time a far more rigid and uncompromising 
sou of the Anglican Church than either Manning or NcAvman,* a fact 
possibly due to his surer and quicker insight into the 
I)olitical principles involved; and this it Avas no doubt Mr. Gladstone 
Avhich iirevented him fi'om being tempted to folloAV the stands Firm, 
example of so many of his closest friends. His oAAm 
determination to remain only increased his eagerness to hold them 
back and to make the Chui’ch of England approximate as (*losely as 
might be to the ideal which he cherished. But from time to time some 
impetuous outpost Avould precipitate a crisis. And so it happened in 1845. 

Wai'd’s “ Ideal Church ” had appeared in the summer of 1844, and at 
once alarmed cautious High Churchmen of the typo of Manning and 
Gladstone. The latter reAUCAA^ed it in an article AAdiich, 
after much iiruning, Avas admitted into the Quarterly “Ideal” Ward. 
Review, and Avhich is iioaa’ republished in the “Gleanings” 
in something like its original form. The University decided to take 
actiA^e steps to enforce the validity of its tests in this flagrant case. 
After much consultation Gladstone and Manning decided to record a 
non-placet. But the “Ideal Church” was condemned by 777 to 391 votes, 
and its Avriter “degraded” by 569 to 511. Tavo and a half years later, 
when Mr. Gladstone stood for the University of Oxford, the supporters of 
his opponent, Round, tAvitted him with haAung recorded this vote against 
the censure of Mr. Ward, It is not usual for a candidate to take any 

* I mean in formulating his religious conceptions. At the same time, in those days 
he had less objection to civil jurisdiction over the Church. “ I do not think,” he writes 
to Manning, “ I take quite so strong a view as you do of the de jure qualifications of 
Parliament to counsel the Crown touching the Church in matters primarily or partially 
relating to her temporalities” (Purcell’s Manning, vol, i., p. 262). The State was more 
of a Church to Gladstone than to Manning. Aristotle himself had not a more elevated 
conception of politics. 
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personal paii; in a University election; but on that occasion Mr. Glad- 
stone broke through the rule by writing a letter * in reply to his 
critics. “ This is true,” ho wrote. “ lu that censure two propositions, 
totally distinct, were unhappily conibiiied. The first of these con- 
demned his opinions and proceedings : the second declared his personal 
dishonesty. I was ready to condemn his opinions and proceedings, as I 
stated at the time to persons of influence, connected, as I believe, with 
tlie framing of the motion against him ; and as I had indeed already 
done myself, to tlie very best of such ca))acity as I possessed, through 
the medium of a ])owerful organ of opinion— the Quarterly llerietv (for 
December, 1844). I was not ready to declare Mr. Ward’s personal dis- 
honesty ; without ijresuming to .iudge for others I thought that question 
was one not fit for the adjudication of a human tribunal.” 

After quoting seven different passages from the ‘"Ideal,” the decree 
submitted that “ the passages . . . are utterly inconsistent with tho 
Articles of Religion of the Church of England and with the declaration 
in respect of those articles made and subscribed by AVilliam George 
Ward previously and in order to his being admitted to the degrees of 
B.A. and M.A. respectively, and with the good faith of him, tho said 
William George AV^ard, in respect of such declaration and subscription.” 

Mr. Gladstone, as his supporters urged in the election of 1847, felt 
that Mr. Ward’s personal good faith could not be imi^eached by one 
who had censured him jmblicly and severely, who consideied Convoca- 
tion incompetent to iirouoimce u})on inward inotives, and who regarded 
Ward as infatuated but not dishonest. He therefore voted against 
the decree, “though at the obvious risk of being misunderstood.” 

As soon as tho Parliamentary session of 1815 oi^endd, it became 
known that Mr. Gladstone had I’esigned. Peel had postponed the May- 
nooth end<jwment scheme for nearly a year to avoid a 
Mr. Gladstone contingency wliich would deprive him of his mainstay 

Besigns, 1845. financial reform. But the Prime Minister (,*ould not 
any longer delay the fulfilment of his jdedge to improve 
Irish education and increase the grant to Maynooth. Many of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s friends tried to dissuade him ; and among them Manning, who 
was in favour of concurrent endowment as a final solution of the Irish 
Church question and as the best means of preserving to the English 
Church her Irish revenues. But Mr. Gladstone’s principles never allowed 
this; and a letter dated April 2(5th, 1845, affords an interesting illus- 
tration * of the almost rigid consistency of his Irish Church policy. It 
is melancholy to reflect upon the amount of odium and the numl^r of 
virulent attacks which he might have avoided by adopting a policy of 
base compromise and unblushing materialism. Manning, it should be 
aided, like many other friends, had tried hard but vainly to induce Mr. 
Gladstone to remain in office. The letter is as follows : — 

“My dear Manning, — I am anxious, but not about my own reputation nor about 
Maynooth. My cares have reference to the future fortunes of the Irish Church. I have 
always looked upon the Maynooth measure as what is called buying time—a process that i 
presupposes the approach of the period of surrender. Whether or not time will be 
actually gained as the result of the measure, or whether the thing given and the thing 
sought will both be lost, is, I think, very doubtful. 

Dated July 27th, 1847; published by Mr. Gladstones Election Committee at Oxford, 
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“What we- pay, however, I do not consider to consist chiefly in the £17,000 a year, 
hut in the cession we make of most important parts of the argument for the mainten- 
ance of the Church in Ireland. . . . And now as t^o your two precepts, I can say 
nothing about my disposition to return to oflice (let alone that of other people to 
recall me) until my mind is made up w’hat policy ought to be adopted and maintained 
with regard to the Irish Church as the guide of future years. Believe me, ever 
affectionately yours, 

“ W. p]. Gladstone.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s critics have always regarded his action in tliis instance 
as at best a ])iecc of Quixotic absurdity. He voted for the IMayiiooth 


Bill. Why then did 
Why He made he resign ? Mr. Gla<l- 
the Sacrifice. stone liimself ex- 
])lained, in a noble 
spet'cli on the A<ldress, that he made 
the sa(irifice in the interests f)f public 
morality and from motives of self- 
I'cspect. Tn Church and State ” he 
had advocated a system Avhich lui 
now regarded as impi’acticable and 
impossible. “ The cause of my re- 
signation Avas,” he said, “ that 1 hacl 
taken upon myself, some years be- 
fore, to state to the Avorld the aucaa s 
A vhich I belie v^ed to be most con- 
formable to the relations of a C/hris- 
tian State, to the profession of re- 
ligion, and to ixdicy Avith regard to 
religion ; and as the intentions of 
the Goverumeut as i‘esiiec*ted the 
Homan Catholic College at May- 
iiCM^tli pointed to a measure at A'ari- 
aiice Avith the a icAA s I had adA'oeated, 

I doubted AAdicther it Avould be right 
that I slioidd remain in oflice as a 
Minister of the CroAvn.” 

This is surely simple enough. But, 
unfortunately, the speech as a. Avholc 
Avas too labyrinthine. Greville, A\dio 
it, wrote in his Diary:— 





W. a. WAKD. 

(From the liiibt by Mario Jiaggi.) 

had gone to the House to hear 


“ Gladstone’s explanation was ludicrous. Everybody said that he bad only succeeded 
la showing that his resignation was quite uncalled for.” 


And one of Lord Selborne’s correspondents Avrote to him at the time : — 


“ I am curious to hear from you some explanation about the part Gladstone is taking. 
If ever I try to learn anything of his intentions, or the pi*esent phases of his principles, 
by reading his speeches, I am always left more in the dark than ever. He certainly 
understands how to shroud himself in obscurity and thick darkness.” 

We get a similar impression from one of Cobden’s last letters {January 
I9th, 1865) 

* Gladstone’s speeches have the effect on my mind of a beautiful strain of music. I 
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can rarely remember any clear unqualiftcd expression of opinion on any subject outside 
bis political, economical, and financial statements. I remember on the occasion when he* 
left Sir Kobert Peel’s Government on account of the Maynooth Grant, and when the 
House met in unusual numbers to hear his explanation, I sat beside Villiers and 
Kicardo for an hour, listening with real pleasure to his beautiful rhetorical involutions* 
and evolutions, and at the close turning to one of my neighbours and exclaiming, ‘What 
a marvellous talent is this I Here have I been listening with pleasure for an hour to- 
his explanation, and I know no more why he left the Government than before he 
commenced.’ It is, however, a talent of questionable value for public leadership.” * 

But posterity has too much cause to be grateful for the nicety of Mr* 
Gladstone’s political morality to be over critical about the casuistry 
which he employed in its defence. The deed itself is eloquent. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Avords are hardly necessary to indicate the extent of the 
sacrifice 

“My whole purpose was to place myself in a position in which I should be free ta 
consider my course without being liable to any just suspicion on the ground of personal 
interest. It is not profane if 1 now say, ‘ with a great jirice obtained I this freedom,* 
The political association in which I stood was to me at the time the alpha and omega, of 
I>ublic life. The Government of Sir Robert IVel was believed to be of immovable 
strength. My i>laco, as President of the Board of Trade, was at the very kernel of it^^ most 
interesting operations ; for it was in progress, from year to year, with continually waxing 
courage, towards the emancipation of industry, and therein towards the accomplishment 
of another great and blessed work of public justice. Giving up what I highly prized,, 
aware that 

male sarta 

Gratia nequicquam coit, et rescinditur, 

I felt myself open to the chatge of being opinionated, and wanting in deference to really 
great authorities ; and I could not but know that I should inevitably be regarded 
fis fastidious and fanciful, fitter for a dreamer, or possibly a schoolman, than for tho 
active purposes of public life in a busy and moving age.”t 

In the summer of 1847 Mr. Gla(istoue was put on his defence by the 
High Tories of Oxford, Avho liad throAVii out Peel for ghdiig Avay on 
Roman Catholic omaneipatiou. Tlie eliarge Avas not that he had resigned 
but that he liad aftevAA^ards recorded liis vote for the Maynooth Bill* 
‘‘ This is true,” Avrote Mr. Gladstone, and he proceeded : — 

“However willing I had been upon, and for many years after, my introduction to 
Parliament, to struggle for the exclusive support of the National religion by the Stato 
and to resist all arguments drawn from certain inherited arrangements in favour of a 
more relaxed system, I found that scarcely a year passed without the fresh adoption of 
some measure involving the national recognition and the national support of various 
forms of religion ; and, in particular, that a recent and fresh provision had been made for 
the propagation from a public chair of Arian and Socinian doctrines. The question 
remaining for me was whether, aware of the opposition of the English people, I should 
set down as equal to nothing, in a matter primarily connected not with our but their 
priesthood, the wishes of the people of Ireland, and whether I should avail myself of 
the popular feeling in regard to Roman Catholics, for the purpose of enforcing against 
them a system which we had ceased by common consent to enforce against Arians — 
a system, above all, of which I must say that it never can be conformable to policy^ 
to justice, or even decency, w'hen it has become avowedly partial or onesided in its 
application.” 

Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life of Forster, vol. L, p. 306. 
t “ A Chapter of Autobiography,” Gleanings, vol. vii., pp, 117, 118, 
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Before his resignation Mr. Gladstone had prejiared the tariff of 1845, 
based upon a continuation of the income tax for another period of 
three years, “not for the purpose of in'oviding the supplies 
for the year, but distinctly for the purpose of enabling us xwlff*Reform^ 
to make this great experiment of reducing other taxes.” ( 1846 ). 

A great surplus of nearly three and a half millions, Avhich 
the income tax had now given, was employed not only in reducing duties 
but in total abolition. No less than 430 articles were struck off tlie 
list. At tlie same time Mr. Gladstone published a brilliant statistical 
immydilet,* in which he drove home tlie arguments for Free Trade. 

The pamjihlet, whicli covers sixty-five pages, and ran to three editions, 
is in the nature of a commentary on the “ Exiiository Statement of the 
Customs’ Revenue” of the United Kingdom, which liad been presented 
to Parliament at the beginning of the 1845 .session. Mr. Gladstone aimed 
at bringing clearly and tlefinitely into view the leading results whi(*4i 
the official figures had established. “ It is indeed obvious,” he remarks, 
“ that a series of tables so complex and extended afford rather the 
crude materials of information to the general observer than information 
itself.” Mr. Gladstone's “official cognisance” of the changes in the law 
in 1842 led him to undertake the inquiry : and he “ preferred making 
it through the medium of the Press rather than occupying so much 
of the time of the House of Common.s . . . as would be requisite for 

the purpose of an oral exposition essentially involving many figures and 
details.” We shall see later that he did not shrink from the necessary 
“oral exposition” in the case of liis great Budgets. 

Mr. Gladstone treats his subject with the greatest caution. He has 
no desire to exaggei*ate : “ The Act of 1842,” he justly claims, “ was 
not merely an Act involving a coirsiderable remission of duties ; it was 
the first attempt to ajiply general rides to the construction of the tariff 
of the United Kingdom, and was also the most comprehensive modification 
of the restrictive system which had ever been accomplished.” 

Take one of Mr. Gladstone’s tables of a representative group of articles, 
showing the effect on trade of tariff reform : — 



Actual loss of revenue 
on each article. 

Quantities added to 
the trade. 

Value added to 
the trade. 


£. 


£. 

1. Hides 

36,971 

201,647 cwt. 

453,706 

2. Turpentine 

79,819 

133,789 cwt. 

5;i,510 

3. Palm-oil 

8,423 

99,455 cwt. 

123,774 

4. Olive-oil 

21,957 

1,631 tuns 

97,860 

5. Bark 

8,891 

269,171 cwt. 

94,210 

6. Mahogany 

41,148 

72 tons 

720 

7. Rosewood 

7,264 

1,198 tons 

11,980 


£204,473 


42834,720 


* It is entitled, “ Remarks upon recent Commercial Legislation suggested by the Expository- 
Statement of the Revenue from Customs, and other Papers, lately submitted to Parliament 
by the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for Newark.” London, Murray, 1845, 
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The figures in the table, it should be said, are based on a comparison of 
the entries for consumption in the year July, 1843-4, and a mean of the 
entries for consumption in the years 1838 and 1840. Mr. Gladstone shows 
with great skill that these years afford the best available standard for 
comparison. 

Thus we find,” to give Mr. Gladstone’s own comment, “ with a 
saerifiee of £204,000 in duties on raw materials, an extension of trade in 
them to the extent of £834,000. I should describe this as a satisfactory 
and sufficient rather than as a very remarkable result.” Again, ‘‘As to 
the proportion of the trading operations of the country which the 
measures have embraced. In the Account of Trade and Navigation 
annually j^resentcd to Parliament at its meeting, I find the principal 
imports of the country specified to the number of one hundred and 
thirty-flve. Of these, the duties have been reduced or removed upon 
one hundred and six; upon tAventy-nine they remain unaltered.” And, 
taking the official valuation of all the imports into the United Kingdom 
for the year 1843, viz. £70,093,000, Mr. Gladstone found that the value 
of the articles which were unaffected by the measures of relief only 
amounted to eight and a half millions sterling, and that of the whole 
import trade as much as seven-eighths had been affected by the re- 
ductions of import <luty Avhich Parliament adojited in the years 1842-5. 

Mr. Gladstone, though no longer in office, gave loyal and valuable 
support to the Government in the discussions on the neAv tariff* Avhich 
took place in the spring. He appears to have spoken 
Furtber Tariff “ from one of the front benches half-Avay between the 
Eeform, IMS. Treasury Bench and the Bar.” * Hot debates arose over 
the reduction in the sugar duties, and Mr. Gladstone 
alone was thoroughly competent to discriminate and decide the relative 
values of Java, Muscovado, and Havannah sugars. Equally useful to 
his old colleagues Avas his defence of the Government against the 
agriculturists on the question Avliether the Avords grease, lard, and resin 
should “stand part of the resolution.” 

The “ great agricultural interest ” Avas at last beginning to fly, 
in Parliament, as Avell as in the country, indignant signals of distress. 
She was beginning to feel herself to be, in Disraeli’s Avords, “ that 
beauty which everybody wooed and one deluded.” 

On July 15th Mr. Gladstone entered into a long duel Avith Palmerston 
on the subject of Spanish Colonial sugar. .Palmerston had moved a reso- 
lution that the duties on Spanish Colonial products should 
SpaaUsb Colonial be assimilated to those of the most-favoiu*ed nations. 

^ Sugar. Throughout the debate Mr. Gladstone shoAved extraordinary 
acuteness and knowledge, but Palmerston’s summai*y in reply 
unfair: “An able and ingenious speech, showing deep research 
. and great knowledge ; . . . . but I must say that it is npt abvays the 
/‘be^tt symptom of the goodness of a cause that such a long and ingenious 
, Mpfence is required to support it.” 

t( iphis speech is the last Avhich Mr. Gladstone Avas to make in the House 
;i ^ Commons for a period of more than two years, owing to circumstances 
/^hich must shortly be explained. 


• Hansard, February 5th, IMa 
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In this month (July, 1815) ho was making plans for the. recess, and 
wrote to his greatest friend to i)roi)oso a short tour m Ireland ; — 

“ 13, Carlton House Terrace, July 23, 1845. 

My dear Hope. — Ireland is likely to find this country and Parliament so much 
employment for years to come, that I feel rather oppressively an obli^ji;ation to try and 
see it with my own eyes, instead of |using those of other people, 
A Projected Tour according to th(‘ limited measure of my means. Now your company 

In Ireland. would he so very valuable as well as agreeable to me, that I am 
desirous to know whether you are at all inclined to entertain the 
idea of devoting the month of September, after the meeting in Edinburgh, to a working 
tour in Ireland Avith me— eschewing all grandeur, and taking little account even of 
-scenery, compared with the purpose of looking from close quarters at the institutions 
for religion and education of the country, and at the character of the people. It seems 
ridiculpus to talk of supplying the defects of second-hand information by so short a 
trip ; but though a longer time would be much better, yet even n very contracted one 
does much when it is added to an habitual though indirect knowledge.—Believe me, 
your attached friend, 

“W. E. Gladstone,” 

It is much to be regretted, as Mr. Oriisby, his biographer, remai'ks, 
that other engagemeiitH prevented Hope from accepting this invitation. 
We are left to speculate as to the effect which sueli a tour might have 
had in hastening or retarding or altering Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. 
Bemarkable and, as a rule, beneficial results may generally be expected 
when a groat statesman puts himself into direct and personal contact 
with conditions which he is too apt to regulate at a distance. 

Having given up the Irish .tour, Mr. Gladstone made his way to 
Germany, and seized the opportunity of i>aying his first visit to Dr. 

Dolliuger, At Munich, where Dollinger lived, Mr. Glad- 

in Germany. stone stayed a week, and spent three or four hours 
every day with the great German theologian. It was at 
Baden-Baden tliat he, heard of Newman’s secession, and wrote “a few 
words in this day of trouble ” to Manning : “ Almost all I see here 
drives my sympathy into the Roman camp—that is, quoad German 
matters,” But in spite of that and the high t>piniou which ho had 
immediately formed of Dollinger, Mr. Gladstone Imd a keen eye for any- 
thing unstable in the condition of Rome. The English Church had her 
"troubles, but “to see the Roman Church on the defensive against Rouge, 
rationalism, and thought tending towards rationalism, within its own pale, 
is m the nature of a corrective to that half-heartediiess and despondency 
which is almost foi*ced upon us at home by the contemplation of our 
own difficulties.”'**' 

From Baden-Baden IMr. Gladstone also wrote to his friend Hope, who 
was . already begiuning to question the Catholicity of the Church of 
England. The final step must be recorded later. It is enough to say 
1}hat to Mr, Gladstone, who never seems himself to have wavered, the 
doubts of his friends caused the acutest pain. 

In the autumn of 1845 events were to take place which would at onco 
restore him to office and eject him from Parliament. For three years 
Peel had been a Free Trader; he was no longer prepared to resist the 

♦ Mr* Poxceh’s Manning, vol. i, p. 313. The letter is dated Baden-Baden, October 
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extension of Free Trade to corn. . The failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland hastened his determination. On October 81st and November 1st 
the question was discussed in Cabinet Council. On 
November 0th Peel proposed to call Parliament and an- com Laws: the 
iiounce a modification of the Corn Laws. This i)roposal Crisis Approaching 
was supported by only three of his colleagues— Craham, (i845). 

Aberdeen, and Sidney Herbert. But worse reports of the 
condition of the country came in, and on November 22nd Lord John 
Bussell published his famous Edinburgh letter, in which he completely 
endorsed the policy of Cobden and urged his constituents — the electors 
of the City of London — to agitate for repeal : “ The Government ai)pear 
to be waiting for some excuse to give up the present Corn Laws. Let 
the people, by petition, by address, by remonstrance, afford them the 
excuse they seek.” 

This letter had a remarkable effect. More of those Cabinet Councils 
were called which “agitated England, perplexed the sagacious Tuileries, 
and disturbed even the serene intelligence of the profound Metternich ” ; 
and Peel succeeded in persuading the rest of the Cabinet, with the 
exception of Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch. After some little 
hesitation, however, Peel resigned, on the 5th December. The Queen 
sent for Lord John Russell, but the latter failed to form a Cabinet. On 
the 20th, Peel agreed to resume office. Buccleuch reconsidered his ob- 
jections, and Mr. Gladstone rejoined the Government as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies.* 

He could hardly have known, in taking this momentous step, that he 
was cutting himself adrift from the old Tory party. Peel no doubt hoped 
to avoid a serious split, and might have succeeded if the 
country gentlemen had remained leaderless. But the in- mt. Gladstone 
dignatiou against Peel had been growing ever since the Colonial Secretary, 
Duke of Buckingham’s speech (Febrviary 27th, 1815) to the 
Bucks Conservative Asscx*iation, when, “as a country gentleman, he ex- 
pressed the feelings which pervaded his bosom ” on the subject of her 
Majesty’s Ministry. But if Peel underrated the strength of the feeling 
against him in his own party, he made a still greater mistake in con- 
temptuously overlooking its most brilliant member. If Disraeli had been 
propitiated by inclusion in the Ministry a catastrophe might possibly have 
been averted. The jcountry gentlemen already felt that they had been 
betrayed ; but they were not clever enough, or not foolish enough, to 
trust themselves as yet to the leadership of a political adventurer. But 
it was plain that an outbreak must eventually occur, although in the 
session of 1845 the Prime Minister had continued to get their votes 
in the House and their abuse out of it. 

The mutiny began as soon as Peel’s new Cabinet was formed. The four 
Dukes of Newcastle, Buckingham, Richmond, and Marlborough set to 
work to prove that pocket boroughs and county divisions were still con- 
trollable ; and they were backed by the country squires, the country parsons, 

* Stanley, whom he thus succeeded, mentioned to Mr. Gladstone in December, “not 
confidentially,” that while he disapproved of the decision of the Cabinet to propose the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, he meant to promote the passing of the measure. Stanley’s 
.performance at the end of the year presents a curious parallel and contrast to that of 
Mr. Gladstone at the beginning. The compstrison is not favourable to Stanley. 
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and the more ignorant or subservient of the tenant farmers. At the 
beginning of . the new year (1^) a meeting of the Nottinghamshire Agri- 
cultural Protection Association was held at Newark, and a 
The Revolt of memorial forwarded to the county members calling upon 
the Squires. them to bo worthy of the ti'usfc I'eposod in them by giving 
“the most determined opposition to Free Trade i)riiicLples, 
and thus to represent these the undoubted opinions of your constituents.” 
The parson wdio i)i‘OiK)sed the ado])t.ion of the resolution held a letter in his 
hand which had been wi*itten by Mr. Gladstone to Mi’. Tlassall, in relation to 
the reduction of the duty on osiers in the late alteration of the tariff. Mr, 
Hassall (of Shelford Manor), who then had “from twenty to thirty tons 
of brown rods, or osiers, which he could not sell” on account of Dutch com- 
petition, confirmed the unsatisfactory character of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
and added that he had written to Lord Liiu’oln, another local member, on 
the subject, and received a resjionse e(|ually Unpleasant. The Earl of 
Lincoln and the two members for Newark haci been invited to attend this 
meeting, but had dc^clinod on various iiretexts, Mr. Gladstone .saying that 
“ business and othc’r diflieulties would prevent his attendance.” 

Two seats which were immediately under the influen(*e of the Duke 
of Newcastle were vacated by a.c*(-*eptanccs of office in the lunv Ministry. 

Loi’d Lincoln, wdio represented South Nottingham.shire, 
Mr. Gladstone Gladstone, wdio represented New'ark, had both 

Retires from joined Sir Robert Peel. The old Duke chose to do what 
Newark (1846), liked with his owui, and show ed himself to b(^ iierfectly 
consistent. His son and heir had to go, as w^cll i\s his sou’s 
old college friend, the hero of the great anti-lleform Rill si)eech in the 
Oxford Union Society. 

According to an ap])areiitly W(dl-iuformed corres 2 )oiideiit of the Notiing- 
hmn J/crcur?/, the f(»elings of tJie majority of the electors w^ero in favour 
of Mr. Gladstone’s re-election, and for ten <lays d(»putatioiis and messages 
passed to and fro between Clumber, Newark, and Loiuloii. Finally, liow- 
ever, the Duke of NcAvcastle, as Avell as Lord AViuchilsca, liaviiig refused 
to supx)ort him, Mr. Gltulstone published an address in which he disguises 
the real cau.se of liis retirement as far a.s possible. “ But,” says the corre- 
spondent, “ there is no donbt, if Mr. Gladstone had suffered him.self to be 
placed in nomination, he would have been returned by a large majority, 
in spite of all the inliuence againstdiim.” Bnt a natural loyalty tow^ards 
his old political patron made it impossible for the representative to 
consent to opi)ose the Avi.shes of the prox>rietor of Newark, 

This chapter may conclude with the address, or rather letter of fare- 
well, W’hich Mr. Gladstone issued to his old constituents : — 

“ Okntlemen,— By accepting the oflice of Secretary of State for the Colonies, I have 
ceased to bo your representative in Parliament. 

“On several accounts I should have been peculiarly desirous at the present time of 
f<iving you aii opportunity]^ to pronounce your Constitutional judg- 
A Farewell Letter, ment on my public conduct, by soliciting at your hands a renewal! of 
the trust which I have already received from you on Jive successive 
occasions and held during a period of thirteen years. 

“ But, as I have good reason to believe that a candidate, * reoqmmended to your 
* John Stuart, a Q.C., of London, a proteg^^ of the Duke of Newcastle, and supporter 
of the Com Laws, issued his address two days later. The comments of the Whig 
newspapers upon the Duke’s dismissal of his old nominee are well worth reading. 
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favour through local connection, may ask your suffrages, it becomes my very painful 
duty to announce to you, on that ground alone, my retirement from a position which 
has afforded me so much of honour and of satisfaction. 

“I shall ever retain, gentlemen, happy recollections of your confidence and of your 
indulgence; and thongli I may no longer stand in any formal relation to you, I shall 
continue to feel a lively desire that every blessing may attend the borough and its 
inhabitants. 

Independently, however, of any such prospective relation, it is my duty to render to 
you some account of that step by which my seat has been vacated. 



Photu Ft it/i, /ieigate. 

TOWN HALL AN]) MAUKET SQVAKI5, NKWAKK-ri‘ON -TRENT. 


“ I regret that at the present moment I must even here make an appeal to your 
confidence. The obligations into which 1 have entered as a Minister of the Crown 
forbid me to do more at this time than to state in general outline the considerations 
which have governed me, and which 1 should luive been prei)ared more fully to sustain 
upon again appealing before you as a candidate for re-election after the meeting of 
Parliament. 

“The events which I had immediately to regard, when I was invited to re-enter the 
service of the Crown, were these : the Administration of Sir Robert Peel had retired from 
ollice ; the party opposed to that Administration, and led by Lord John Russell, had 
endeavoured to form a Government, and the endeavour liad not succeeded. Op the other 
hand, as I am given to understand, persons favourable to unrelaxed Protection were not 
prepared themselves to undertake the conduct of public aliairs, in conformity with the 
views which they entertained. 

“It was in the critical juncture thus brought about that Sir Robert Peel had unhesitatingly 
resumed the exercise of polltioal power. 

“ When invited to fill the vacancy caused by the lamented retirement of Lord Stanley, 
V 
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I had to ask myself the question 'vehether it was to be desired, on account of the exi- 
gencies of the general welfare as they stood, that the Queen’s Government should receive 
support. Gentlemen, I judged that such w'as the case, and therefore felt it was for 
those who believed the Government w’as acting according to the demands of public duty 
to testify that belief, how'ever limited their sphere might be, by their co-operation. Nor 
is there anything I could so much have coveted, except for the cause to which I have 
adverted, as the opportunity of vindicating before you the judgment at which I have 
arrived, and of inviting you to record your approval of it by your votes. That vindication 
would have rested, and wdienever and wherever it may be ottered it will rest, iipon 
no merely apologetic plea, but upon the assertion that I have acted in obedience to the 
clear and imperious calls of publid obligation, and wdth the purpose, w’hich I have ever 
sought to follow', of promoting the i)ermanent interests of the community and of all 
the classes of which it is composed 

“Gentlemen, w'ith strong sentiments alike of gratitude and regret, T remain, your 
obliged and obe<lient servant 

“W. E. Gladstone. 

“ 13, Carlton House Terrace, I^ondon. 5th January, 1840.” 

This retireinetit from Newark marks the close of the first period of 
transition in Mr. Gladstone’s xx)liti(*al life. The Protectionist Tory is 
now transformed into a Free Trade Conservative or Peelite. 

F. Hirst. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MR. GLADSTONE IN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Courtesy and Dignity— His Deference to Rank— His Demeanour towards 
the Queen— A Toirent of Talk— A Capricious Sense of Humour— His Favourite Topics 
—His Distaste for Physical Science— As a Host and as a Guest— His Powers of 
Observation— His Love of Beauty— His Relations with his Colleagues — A Formidable 
Personality— The Inner Life— His Inability to Recognise Faces— Taking Mr. Armitstead 
and Mr. John Morley for Interlopers— Entertaining Children— “ Drawn ” by Russell 
Lowell — All Things to all Men— The Simplicity of his Personal Tastes. 

W E are indebted to Mr. George Russell for the following sketch of 
Mr. Gladstone in his relations with society : — 

In looking back upon Mr. Gladstone as I knew him in society, the charac- 
teristic which first occurs to my recollection is his courtesy. It was one of 
his most engaging gifts, and accounted in no small degree 
for his power of attracting the i*egard of young men and ms Courtesy, 
undistinguished people generally. To all such he was 
polite to the point of deference, yet never condescending. His manners 
to all alike — young and old, rich and poor — were the ceremonious manners 
of the old school, and his demeanour towards ladies was a model of chival- 
rous propriety. His social bearing was happily described by a political 
opi)onent who was his neigldiour in the country ; — 

“ Mr. Gladstone has been a .state.sman, an orator, a theologian, a writer ; he has been 
revered, and dreaded, and loved by many generations. But to the young he was pre- 
eminently an I]nglish Gentleman. In public an unsparing, but a punctilious and chival- 
rous, opponent : in private a country neighbour who inspired awe, that merged into 
ease only to merge again into awe, as, with unaffected simplicity, he sank the differences 
of age and honours in forthright companionship. To the young neighbour he would 
talk of his trees, of his books, of his ivories ; to an Eton boy, of the reach above 
Boveney Weir, of the style of rowing, and of the slang in vogue at Eton seventy 
years since; but to each with faultless courtesy, and of all things with unfailing 
memory, he would so discourse that tlie young Tory and the Eton boy drove home with a 
new pride and delight in the fact that they too were Englishmen.” 

Scarcely less noticeable tliaii Mr. Gladstone’s courtesy was liis dignity. 
I think that, oven if one had not known the fact, one would on first 
encountering him have felt that one was in the presence 
of a very great man. He had the peculiar stateliness of His Dignity, 
bearing which nowadays no one who is less than seventy 
seems capable of even imitating. He carried himself with a singular 
erectness, and his gestures and movements were, like his dress and 
pronunciation, curiously old-fashioned. “ Vieille ^cole bonne said 

Major Pendennis, and, whatever may be thought of the old school in 
regard to matters of greater moment, it certainly knew how to comport 
itself on occasions of public or social ceremony, 

characteristically old-fashioiied part of Mr. Gladstone’s nature, and 
one which displayed itself most conspicuously in his social demeanour, 
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was his feeling about Rank. In its highest relations this feeling was 
reinforced by his views about the ofific*e aiul functions of the Sovereign; 

and, on the plane iinniediately below the highest, propin- 
His Deference cjuity to the Throne elicited Mr. Gladstone’s j)vofound 
to Rank. respect. But far beyond the region of royalty. Rank always 
received from Mr. Gladstone an old-fashioned homage. 
When he was examined as a witness in the Lincoln i)h orce-Gase,* he Avas 
asked if ho and Mrs. Gladstone were ac(|uaint<Hl Avitli Lady Lincoln. Tlis 
reply was, “ Yes, allowing for the difference of station, we Avore Avell ac- 
quainted with her ladyship.”! Pomp, state, aiul ceremonious living, though 
he utterly repudiated them for himself, seemed to him iialural and 
becoming for x^ersons in great position. He counted it to Lord Randolph 
Churchill for righteousness that, being a duke’s son, he betook himself 
seriously to the xnirsuit of jAolitics. I once was telling him of some curious 
economies practised by my father Avhen ho anus a cornet in the Blues, and 
Mr. Gladstone, Avarmly commending his self-control, added, “And he the 
Duke of Bedford’s son I ’ In speaking of political (*aiididatures, he 
once told me that a lord was worth a dozen of a (commoner in any ])opular 
competition; and ho greatly lamented the abolition ot* the Nobhmian’s GoAA'n 
which in the Oxford of his youth had marked the i>riAdleges of highm* 
birth. This old- lash ioned sense of the claims of Rank had a curious (‘Ifect 
on his bearing in society. In virtue of his parentage ho had the 
infinitesimal rank of a baronet's younger son. Political office luul long ago 
made him a Privy Councillor. But our amazing system of precedence gives 
no rank to the Prime Minister as such; and when, as an octogenarian Premier, 
he was ruling England for the fourth time, Mr. Gladstone’s place in society 
was behind a baron’s eldest son. Of course this absurdity was ahvays 
rectified by the lady of the house, Avho, letting her other guests go in 
frtmt, kept him fcjr her own companion in the march to the dining- 
room. But when dinner was over, and tlie other guests couiteously 
stood back to allow of Mr. Gladstone’s exit, lie sternly refused to sulTer 
such a violation of proce<lence. “Pray go on, Mr. (dad stone,” said the 

Duke of S . “I Avill stand here till 1 am turned into a pillar of salt 

sooner than go out before you,” thundered Mr. Gladstone in reiply. 

An absurd story used to be current among credulous people that Mr. 
Gladstone was habitually uncivil to the Cluecn. His vioaa^s about Rank 
being what I have just des<iribed, it would indeed have 
HIb Demeanour to- been curious if he had made a departure from his usual 
wards the Queen, practice in the case of a lady Avho was also his Sovereign. 

And, as a matter of fact, the story Avas so ridiculously AAude 
of the mark that it deserves mention only because, in itself false, it is 
founded on a truth. “ I,” said the Duke of Wellington, “ have no small 
talk, and Peel has no manners.” Mr. Gladstone had manners but no 
small talk. He was so consumed by zeal for great subjects that he left 
out of account the possibility that they might not interest other peojAle. 
He paid to everyone, and not least to ladies, the compliment of assuming 
that they were on his own intellectual level, engrossed in the subjects 
Avhich engrossed him, and furnished with at least as much information 
as would enable them to follow and to understand him. Hence the genesis 
of that absurd story about his demeanour to the Queen. 

♦ See post, p. 347. t See p. 349 (footnote). 
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“He speaks to me as if T were a public meeting?,” is a complaint which 
is said to have proceeded from illustrious lips. That most successful of 
all courtiers, the astute Lord Beaconsficld. used to engage her Majesty 
in conversation about water-colour drawing and tlu^ third-cousinships of 
German princes. Mr. Gladstone harangued her about the jxdity of the 
Hittites, or the harmony between the Athanasian Creed and TIomer. The 
Ciueeii, perj)lexed and uncomfortable, tried to make a (ligi*ession — addressed 
a remark to a daughter, or proffered biscuit tc) a begging terricu*. Mr. 
Gladstone restrained himself with an edTort till the princess had answered 
or the dog had sat down, a7id then promptly resumed : “I was about to 

say ” MeanwJiile the flood had gathered force by delay, and when it 

burst forth again it carried all before it. 

No image, except that of a Hood, can convey the notion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s table-talk on a subject which intertssted him keenly — its rapidity, 
its volume, its s])lasli and dash, its frecpient bt>auty, its 
striking effects, the amount of varied matter which it A Torrent of Talk, 
brought with it, the hopt^lessness of trying to withstand 
it, the unexpectediK'ss of its onrush, the subdued ljut fertilised condition 
of the subject(Ml area over which it had i^asstnl. The bare mention of 
a topic which interestcHl him opened the floodgates and submerged 
a province. But the torrent did not wait for tlie invitation. If not 
invited, it camt* of its own aec-ord ; ht^adloiig, overwhelniing, sweeping 
all before it, and gathering fresh force from every ol)staclo which it 
encountered on its course. Such was Mr. (dadstone’s table-talk. (;!on- 
vei sation, stri(*tly so called, it was not. He asked questions when he wanted 
information, ajid answered them copiously when asked by others. Hut 
there was no give-and-take, no meeding you half way, no y^aying you 
back in your own (;onN tu sational coin. He discH)ursed, he lectured, he 
harangued. But if a subje^it was started which did not interest him it 
fell flat, lb* made no attemy)t to return the ball. 

Although, when lie was aniused, his amusement was inbnse and long 
Rustain(‘d, his sense of humour was highly cayiricious. Wlum a story had 
tickled him, he would ask, like a child, to have it reyH^atcui, 
although he remembered it in every detail; but it w^as a Capricious Sense 
imyiossible for even his most intimate friends to guess Humour, 

beforehand what would amuse him and what would not; 
and he had a most disconceiding habit of taking a comic story in grim 
earnest, and arguing some farcical fantasy as if it were' a serious 
proposition of law or logic. Once, speaking in his prc‘sence at a yniblie 
luncheon, 1 had the honour of jiroyiosing Mrs. (iladstoiu^’s health. I refei*red 
to her as his “ bettei* half,” and I reminded my hearers that, according to 
the ancient Gret^ks, “the half %vas more than the whole.” Scmie hours 
later Mr. Gladstone suddenly asked me, “ Where did the anciemt Greeks 
say that the half was more than the AvholeV” Unlimkily, 1 had forgotten 
both Hesmd and TIu^ Heymblic, and was forced to admit that I could not 
remember my authcjrity for the saying. “1 am not at all suryirised,” said 
Mr. Gladstone. “Do you sujiyiose that the Greeks — the most logical i*ace 
of peoy3]e that the world has ever seen committed themselves to a pro- 
ymsition so yjreposterous as that the half is more than the whole? If the 
half is more than the wliole, the half of the half must be more than the 
whole of the half ; and so you are indefinitely conducted into absurdities.” 
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A clergyman in the north of Ireland wrote me an indignant letter 
about the Affirmation Bill of 1883, and, turning in his wrath from the 
demerits of the Bill to the crimes of its author, he said, “Before the Irish 
ChiU'ch was robbed, I was nominated to the Deanery of Tuam, but, Mr. 
Disraeli resigning, I was defrauded of my just right by Mr. Gladstone, 
and my wife, the only surviving child of an earl, was sadly disappointed; 
but there is a just Judge above.” This letter I showed to Mr. Gladstone, 
but it elicited no smile. Handing it back to me, he asked with indignant 
emphasis, “What does the fellow mean by quoting an engagement of 
my predecessor’s as binding on me?” 

But while Mr. Gladstone’s sense of humour was thus capricious and 
incidcvilable, his sense of truth, of honour, of uprightness had always to 
be reckoned with, in even the most trivial narratives. Notliing funnier 
could be imagined than the discomfiture of a story - teller who had 
fondly thought to entertain by an anecdote which depended for its 
point upon some trait of baseness, cynicism, or sharp practice. He 
found his tale received in dead silence, looked up wonderingly for 
an explanation, and saw that what was intended to amuse had only 
disgusted. Mr, Browning once told Mr. Gladstone a highly characteristic 
story of Disraelitish duplicity, and for all reply heard tlie indignant ques- 
tion, “Do you call that amusing, Browning? I call it devilish'' 

The topics about which Mr. Glatl stone talked were indeed too many 
for enumeration. Outside the professional subject of i)oIitics (about Avhich 
he habitually said little except as regards the remote 
His Favourite past), theology, Homer, Dante, liymnology, poetry, novels, 
Topics. music and woodcraft recur immediately to the recol- 
lection. But what interested me most keenly was to find 
the number of obscure topics— some serious and some trivial— about which 
he had apparently read and thought for years, though he miglit mention 
them only once in a decade. Examples of what I mean in the trivial 
order were such questions as these ; “ How' many books about epitaphs are 
there in the English language?” “Do you consider that there is more to 
eat in a boiled egg or a poached one? This is i\ test-question with me.” In 
the serious order was the sudden disclosure of his belief about Immortality. 
Never shall I forget the hour when I sat with him in the park at Hawardeii, 
while a thunderstorm was gathering over our heads, and he, all 
unheeding, poured forth, in those organ-tones of profound conviction, 
his belief that the human soul is not necessarily indestructible, but that 
immortality is the gift of God in Christ to the believer. The impression 
of that discourse will not be effaced until the tablets of memory are 
finally blotted. 

Broadly speaking, there is only one department of human knowledge 
for which I never heard him express the slightest fondness, and that is 
a large one— physical science. He seemed to have some- 
Hia Distaste for thing of the old theological view that science was wicked, 
PHysical Science, or, at any rate, uncanny. He seeme<i fairly startled by 
the prospect opened by the discovery of the ROntgen 
rays. He was sceptical about some of the best - established con- 
clusions in medicine ; and had something of a mediasval faith in 
herbs and “simples.” An eyewitness described how intensely he was 
bored when a friend took him round the University Workshops 
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at Cambridge, and tried to interest him in wheels and circular saws. 
An eminent nian of science told me that he had once arranged to 
take him to Greenwich Observatory to see a celebrated ecli]3se ; and 
that, when the night turned out foggy and the trip was abandoned, 
he showed as much delight as a schoolboy excused from a disagreeable 
lesson. But, indeed, if his intellectual interest had embraced physical 
science, its scope w;ould have been supernatural, because it would have 
embraced all human knowledge. 

As a host, Mr. Gladstone was, in Scriptural phrase, given to hospitality ; 
and he received his guests — more especially such as could by any stretch 
be called old friends — with “that honest joy which warms 
more than dinner or wine.” He carried compliance with the As Host 
tastes of his guests to the extremest point ; suffered tobacco 
(which he loathed) to be smoked in his dining-room, and even, when the Pi*ince 
of Wales dined with him, went through the form of putting a cigar between 
his lips. As a guest, he was pei*fect. No one made so little fuss ; no one 
so easily accommodated himself to ucav ways and surround- 
ings; no one put his host and hostess so quickly and so As a Guest, 
completely at their ease. He Avas indeed a stickler for 
punctuality; but, this x^oint secured, he was the most facile of visitors. He 
had a keen faculty of enjoyment, great appreciation of civility and atten- 
tion, and a nature comxdetely unspoilt by success and lU’ominence and 
X^raisc. It was pretty to see his frank pleasure when a friend, however 
undistinguished or evtm incompetent, paid liim a sincere compliment- for 
instance, on an unusually triumphant speech. His cheek flushed like a 
boy’s, anti his onyx-eyes beamed, as he said, quite naturally, “ I am glad 
you thought so,” or, “ It is very kind of you to say so.” Another engaging 
trait was his loyalty to Auld Lang Syne, and I never saw him so much 
moved by a x)ersonal compliment as he was by a tribute from a con- 
temx^orary to a certain grey Arabian mare Avhich, fifty years before, he 
used to ride in Hyde Park. 

If he was fond of receiving praise, he was certainly not less fond of 
bestowing it. I cannot conceive that at any period, or in any imaginable 
circumstance, lie ever flattered ; but where he thought it justly bestowed, 
his praise Avas generous, eager, and abundant. Where he thought it 
justly best owed — thsit Avas an essential condition. He never could 
be induced to praise Avhat he did not admire. He woidd sometimes 
soften the i)rocess by saying, “I should like to hear that passage again,” 
or “I will look at the x)ieture more carefully”; and I well remember 
the laborious courtesy Avith Avhich he once tried to find something compli- 
mentary to say about a Gothic summer-house of stucco and blue glass. But, 
Avhen yiresscd for his ojiinion, he gave it emphatically ; and I am sorry to 
recall his unfavourable verdict on Tennyson’s Ode to Virgil, and Charles 
Wesley’s “Jesu, Lover of my sold.” 

It would probably not liaA^e been suspected by those who casually 
met Mr. Gladstone in society and saw his eager absorp- 
tion in his OAvn topics that he Avas a close observer of hib Powers of 
Avhat went on around him. It is true that he Avas Observation, 
not good at remembering the faces of mere acquaint- 
ances. Meek followers in the Hou^e of Commons, avIio had sacrificed 
hoalth, money, time, toil, and sometimes conscience, to his cause, turned, 
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like the crushed worm when they found that he sternly ignored their 
presence in the Lobby, and, if forced to speak to them, called them by 
inappropriate names. But when he was brought into close contact 
with people, or felt the least interest in them, he observed them — their 
appearance, their traits, their ways — with startling minuteness. 

His love of teauty Avas, of course, one of his most conspicuous character- 
istics, and beauty, in its highest form of human nature, made a powerful 
apx)eal to his sympathies. In women the gift which 
Love of specially attracted him was what, for want of a better 

Beauty. Avord, one must call Womanliness ; and he had his list of 

the handsomest men he had ever know’ll!, as exact and 
complete as his list of the greatest preachers or the most gifted 
speakers. When his interest in a man or woman was aroused, he had 
a keen eye, not only for general effect, but for details. He greatly dis- 
liked beards and moustaches, not only or chiefly because they impeded 
utterance, but becjause they concealed one of the most characteristic 
features of the human face, and also because they harboured tlie fumes 

of tobacco. “Surely must smoke A-ery bad cigars,*’ he once said of 

a colleague; “his beard is absolutely an offence.*’ Of luiother : “ has 

a great many meiits, but not the merit of looking young for his years.” 
After he had addressed the ITnion at Oxford in 1890, he was asked if 
he had noticed any special diff‘eren(*e betAveen the undergraduates of 
the present day and those of his youth. He replied iusiantly, “ Yes— 
their dress. I Avas told that I had in my audience many of the Avealtliiest 
and best-connected men in the Unh^ersity, and there AA'asiit one of them 
whom I couldn’t have dressed from top to toe for five pounds.” Ou a 
lady who had sate by him at dinner he ])roiiouiiced the stern judgment 
that she AA’^as greedy, because she escheAA^ed mutton and fed upon kick- 
shaws. Greediness, indeed, Av^as a fault specially abhorrent to a man 
Avhose Avholesome ai>petite AA^as* constantly and completely satisfiofl Avith 
roast beef and rice - pudding, Stilton cheese, and tAVo glasses of port. 
All elaborate or unknown dishes he regarded Avith an amusing mixture of 
fear and dislike, and to eat raw oysters AAas, in his judgment, sheer 
barbarism. 

It Avas one of Mr. Gladstone's social peculiarities that he did not cul- 
tiA^ate the society of his colleagues. To one or Iaa^o of them indeed he 
was Avarmly attached; but, as a rule, he kept his personal 
His Relations with friendships and his official relations quite distinct. 

his Colleagues, has been said that men avIio have only Avorked 

together have only half lived together ; and in this sense 
Mr. Gladstone only half lived with his colleagues. Though, in official 
dealings, he Avas accessible and frank, he did not feel bound, merely 
because a man aa^s in his GoA^ernment, to cultivate intimacy with 
him Avheu business AA'as over. A member of his first Cabinet told me 
that he had iieA^er been invited into the chief’s house, except to the full- 
dress dinner, or as a unit in an assembly of the Liberal party. Probably 
this habit of aloofness helps to account for the notable fact that Mr. 
Gladstone has left behind him no school of Gladstonian politicians. 
He was formed by Peel, and inherited his traditions ; but, so far 
as his colleagues are concerned, he formed no one and transmitted 
nothing. 
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It was when politics were banished, and when he was completely at 
home among men who shared his interests in other fields, that Mr. Glad- 
stone became peculiarly delightful. He was, beyond most men, obliging, 
encouraging, and accommodating, and would readily respond to a request 
for some special contribution to the pleasantness of the evening. 
Unluckily, I am not old enough to have heard him sing “ Camp Town 
Races,” as described by Lord Malmesbury in his Diary. But in my time 
he was always ready to tell a story or recite a poem which his host might 
ask for. His story-telling was really dramatic. I remember with 
equal vividness the solemn roll of his voice as he declaimed the 
last stanza of Sc.ott’s version of Dies Irce, and the twinkling enjoy- 
ment with which he repeated some grotesque verses of Canning’s, in 
which the language was ransacked for rhymes to “breeches.” 

Yes, when life was going well and he was in the right vein, he was 
unsurpassable in pleasantness, facility, geniality, and good comradeship ; 

and yet all the while there was something formidable. 

A Formidable I felt a genuine and Avholesome awe of his down- 

Personality. rightness, his thoroughness, his argumentative force. 

I cannot conceive that any human being ever took a 
liberty with him in private intercourse, though, I am sorry to say, 
I have seen it done in Parliament. The “vulnerable temper and 
impetuous moods” which he long ago ascribed' to himself, though 
disciplined by the most splendid self-control, made themselves st^en and 
felt, and, by a curious influence, checked the expression of opinions 
which he did not share. An instance may be allowed. I Avas once 
dining with a party of eight or ten men, of whom Mr. Gladstone Avas 
one. He began ijraising the scheme of a Channel Tunnel ; one man 
agreed loudly; no one expressed dissent; and Mr. Gladstone said he aa^s 
pleased to find so complete an agreement. Personally I Avas opposed to 
the tunnel, and I suspected that some of the others shared my view. 
I thereupon proposed to take a di\^ision, Avhen it a])peai‘ed that only 
Mr. Gladstone and one other favoured the tunnel, and that all the 
rest were opposed to it. Yet they had been awed into silence, Avhich 
had been interpreted as consent. 

But something more remains to be described. The permanent power by 
which this great man held his friends awe-struck and si)ell-bound was the 
sense, from time to time borne in upon them Avith startling suddenness, that 
in the gayest moments of social intercourse— amid the most distracting 
turmoils of contentious occupation — his inner life AA^as lived 
The Inner Life, unbrokenly Avith God. It has been my privilege to know 
great saints in various communions, but they have been 
either ministers of religion by profession or recluses from the world by 
choice. Here was a man Avho enjoyed his human pleasures Avith the 
keenest zest, and fought his human battles Avith the most masterful 
energy; and yet all the while was dAvelling (to use a phrase of his OAvn) 
“in the inner court of the sanctuary Avheredf the walls are not built with 
hands.” 


Mr. George Russell, in the foregoing reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone in 
society, has left little for anyone else to add. The picture he has 
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drawn shows the great man in Ixis various moods— always delightful in 
his ]3ersonal courtesy, sometimes gay and buoyant, at other times charged 
with ail over-mastering and passionate sense' of the gravity of life, and 
always leaving upon those who were brought in contact vvdth him the 
sense of a great and formidable personality. Men trod lightly in his 
presence, as the Swiss guides tell us we must do on certain of the 
higher passes of the Alps. Tliore was always, wlien with him, the 
consciousness that an avalanche might suddenly thunder down ujion 
one's head. 


I 


That inability to recognise the faces of liis acquaintances, and even of 
his filends, to which Mr. Russell has alluded, Avas a seilous drawback 
to Mr. (Gladstone in public 

Faces and Names, life. Many of his supporters 

oi)enly resented the fact that ■ 

he did not know them in the street, or * I 

even in the Lobby. Tliey thought that he i - ' 

“cut” them deliberately. Mr. Gladstone j 

Avas absolutely incajiable of this form of 
rudeness. It AA^as his misfoitune, not his 
fault, that he had not that qiuckness of 
vision Avhich enables some men to recog* 
jiise again any facci that they have onct^ 
seen. “1 am unfortunately not able to 
recognise faces,” he <m(*e said to me, “ but 
I ahvays remember names. If only I am 
told the name of a- man who is brought 
to me, then it is all right.” And this I 
found to be (piite true, ev^en in my oAvn 
limited intercoui'se AA'ith him. 

His devotee] friend, Mr. Armitstead, who 
did so much for his comfort and liappiness 
in his closing years, has told an amusing 
story with legard to this defectiA^e vision 
of Mr. Gladstone's. One day Mr. Armit- 
stead and INIr. John Morley arriA^ed at llaAvardeii Castle on a A^isit. If 
there Avere tAvo men in the AA’orld Avhose faces Avere at that time 

familiar to jMr. Glatlstone they AAd*e Mr. Morley and Mr. Armitstead. 
On reaching the Castle they learuetl tliat its master Avas out in the 

park, and the day being fine they strolh'd t)ut to meet him. As it hap- 

pened, they did not find him until they reached a ijrivate i)ortion of 
the grounds, to Avhich strangers Avere not admitted. As they AAd*e 

hastening towards him they saAV that he Avas also coming to meet 
them AAuth a someAvhat stern expression upon his face. No smile of 
welcome caused his features to relax; he eyed them se\^erely, and Avas 
evidently about to question them as to their presence in the priA^ate 
grounds, Avhen one of them spoke and reA^eifled their identity. Although 
close to them he had not recognised their familiar faces. I tell this 
little incident because it may carry comfort to some Avho liaA’^e imagined 
themselves slighted by Mr. Gladstone in foriiiei* times. 

Amid many delightful pictures of him in social scenes there is one 
which stands out in special prominence. Mrs. Gladstone had given a 
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large garden party one day at Dollis Hill, the pleasant country house 
where they spent several summers after 1886. There was a brilliant 
company of guests wandering under the trees, chatting or 
A Garden Party partaking of refreshments. When Mr. Gladstone had wel- 
at Doiiis HiU. corned everybody, and had enjoyed his usual special chat 
with Lord Acton, he went to a table on the lawn where 
some very young children were taking tea under the charge of a governess. 
Here he found a seat, and instantly ] dunging into conversation with 
them, made that table the merriest spot at Dollis Hill for the 
rest of the afternoon. The older people naturally kept apart; they 
could not listen to the cries of delight and bursts of laughter which 
came from the children without feeling that they were being entertained 
by one wlio had himself the heart of a little child. 

Once upon a time it was the lot of the present writer to see Mr. Glad- 
stone at the social board in a very diffei‘ent mood from this. The dinner- 
party was a small one, but in addition to Mr. Gladstone 
Mr. Gladstone and it comprised one other very eminent man, Mr. Russell 
Russell Lowell. Lowell. Everybody anticipated Avith delight the con- 
versation of tAvo such men. But somehow or other, Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowell did not “hit it olf.” It aaus in the days Avhen 
the Home Rule controA'ersy AAas most bitter, and by an unlucky chance 
the question of Ireland Avas raised. It Avas not political but artistic Ireland 
that was touched upon. Mr. LoAvell was mihlly sarcastic at the expense 
of the Irish people. “ What had they done in art? Had they eA^'er done 
anything at all ?” and so forth. It AA^as eAudent that he meant to “draw"’ 
the illustrious Englishman, and “dravA^’' him he did, Avith a vengeance. 
For a time, indeed, Mr. Gladstone kept himself under restraint ; but at 
last the sarcasms of LoAvell at the expense of the Irish people moved him 
beyond endurance, and suddenly the avalanche fell. “What has Ireland 
done for art, you ask me, Lowell?” he tiiundeied forth, striking the table 
as he spoke, as though it had been the familiar box at the House of Commons, 
“What has Ireland done for art? If you will allow me I will tell you;” 
and suddenly Ave heard ])oured forth in Aehement and almost passionate 
speech a series of statements so sweeping and sc; strong that they fairly 
staggered those of us Avho had no acquaintance with the subject. Ireland, 
Mr. Gladstone aflirmed, had done great things for art before the artistic 
days of Rome or Greece. Lowell, still provokiugly cool, said, “ I have neA-er 
lizard of these things? What are they?” Again the avalanche fell, and 
Avith such force that a very young lady at tlie table turned to her next 
neighbour in alarm and said, “They are not quarrelling, I hope?” 

Truly Mr. Gladstone Avas a man of many moods. Yet as one looks 
back, the mood which seems to have been most constant in his social inter- 
course was one of a gentle and fascinating courtesy, and a manifest desire 
to make things pleasant for all with whom he was brought in contact. 
He would talk to each man of the subject in which that man AA^as most 
deeply interested, and w^ould pay him the compliment of 
All Tilings to asking him for information on that particular subject. To 
All Men. the journalist he would talk of the newspapers of the day 
wdth a frankness that was sometimes rather disconcerting. 

«The is a very good paper,” he said once to a journalist at the 

dinner-table , “ it is one of the papers I like to read.” Now the was 
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a paper which had for years been in deadly opposition to Mr. Gladstone 

himself. “Yes,” he continued, “Mr. M *” (the editor of the paper) “is 

a very able man. He knows what he is about. I always like to see what 
he has to say upon a subject; and whenever I read a bad leading article 
in the , I say to myself, ‘ Notv Mr. M must be taking a holiday.’ ” 

To the doctor he would talk in the same fashion of old physicians, old 
theories of medicine, old remedies, or the pi*actical hygiene of to-day ; 
to the author he spoke of books, and to the theologian of theology. But 
a man did not need to be author or theologian or politician to engage his 
courteous attention. Once at a dinner which would have been a very dull 
one but for his presence, Mr. Gladstone, after delighting the majority of 
the company by his brilliant talk, turned to the host, who was sitting in 
silence, and apparently feeling himself out of the conversational circle. There 
was one question, howevei*, on which the opinion of this gentleman was 
as good as that of any other man. That was the question of j^ort. Mr. 
Gladstone knew this, and in a moment he had destroyed his host’s apparent 
feeling of isolation by engaging him in a discussion upon the great port 
vintages of the century. 

As Mr. Russell has told us in his reminiscences, Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
tastes were extraordinarily simi)le. Made dishes were his abhorrence. He 
would never touch anything that came from the interior of an animal, such 
as kidneys or sweetbi*ead. The plainer the faro the better it suited him. 
Any dish the composition of which he did not know he regarded with 
positive repugnance. All this must have made the constant dining-out 
of the London season something of a tiial to him. Yet ho enjoyed 
social intercourse with his fellows so much, and found so great a relaxa- 
tion and stimulus in meeting friends, or even strangers, at a dinner- 
table, that at the busiest peiiods of his life he was a regular diner-out. 
House of Commons business alone sufficed to make him break a dinner- 
engagement. It may be said with perfect truth that for quite half a 
century his name was more potent than that of any other man— save, 
perhaps, the evanescent lion of the moment— when offered as an attraction 
at a dinner party. There Avei*e fcAV people, indeed, whctlnn* they agi*eed 
Avith him or not in politics, Avho did not find an invitation “to meet 
Mr. Gladstone” irresistible. Thus for the Avhole i)eriod of his public 
career the social side of Mr. Gladstone’s life Avas hardly less conspicuous 
than his public life. He drcAA^ to himself almost as much attention at 
the dinner-table as in the House of Commons. 


Wemyss Reid. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A PEELITE— 1846-1859. 

A Period of Opportunism — The Corn I^aws : Peel’s Conversion — Mr. Gladstone without a Seat — 
Recalling a Governor— A Flirtation with Scarborough— Elected for Oxford University- 
Roman Catholics and Jews— Palmerston and Gladstone— Church Rates — The Naviga- 
tion Laws— Canada and Home Rule — The Lincoln Divorce— Domestic Sorrows— The 
Gorham Judgment— Unshaken Loyalty to the Church— The Secession of Manning 
and Hope— Mr. Gladi^tone’s Estimate of Hope— The Case of Don Pacifico: A Duel 
between Palmerston and Gladstone — Death of Peel— The Neapolitan Horrors— Sir 
James Lacaita’s Recollections — Mr. Gladstone Appeals to the Civilised World— The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill— Protectionist Activity —The Peelites Coalesce with the 
Whigs —Gladstone Tears Disraeli’s Budget to Pieces— The Aberdeen Ministry— Mr. 
Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer— Trouble Brewing in the East— The Paper 
Duty — Drifting into War with Russia— Uni versitj' Reform— The Government Defeated — 
Mr. Gladstone Resigns and Works for Peace— A Criticism of “ Maud ’’—Relations 
with Lord Aberdeen— Civil Service Reform— Northcote Sfeeks and Finds a Leader— 
The Case of the Lorcha yLTo?c— Palmerston’s Victory in the Country— Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Opposition to Bethell’s Divorce Bill— His Rules of Polie.y in the East — Lord 
Derby’s Ministry — Mr. Gladstone’s Economic Progress— His Mission to the Ionian 
Islands— About to ‘‘find Himself,” 

T F the political period upon which we are embarking is the least 
satisfactory of those into which Mr. Gladstone's career naturally 
divides itself, it must be said that the times arc more to blame than the 
man. Tlie loosening of party ties had created a s])irit of opportunistn and 
intrigue which diove principles into the study and politics on to the 
platform. Mr. Gladstone has been described as an opportunist with a 
conscience. During the coming thirteen years this qnalifi(?ation was to 
prove a serious obstacle to his success ; and a rival who was less 
encumbered with sci*uples achieved a higher degre(3 of consistency and 
mounted with more rapidity up the ladder of political success. 

It must not be supposed that statesmen on either side of the House were 
theoretically ofiposed to the abolition of the Corn Laws. In fact, they had 
only been prevented ft*om acting earlier by the immense 
strength of the landed interest. Tlie publicists had already The Corn Laws, 
been converted when the Anti-Corn Law League converted 
the country. Whately once said that “before long, political economists 
of some sort^ or other must govern the world ; and, so far as England 
was concerned, the advent of Peel, Graham, and Gladstone to power in 
1841 quickly proved the truth of the prediction. Already, on December 
15th, 1842, Lord Spencer, discussing the Corn La^vs with Greville, thought 
“ Peel must be conscious that in the end they must go.” 

Mr. Gladstone has spoken of Peel’s lack of foresight as partly ex- 
plaining the suddenness of his political changes ; and it certainly is diffi- 
cult to believe that when Peel denounced Roman Catholic Emancipation 
in 1828, he could have foreseen that he would have to introduce it in 
1829, or that when, in 1842, he rejected the reduction of the duty on 
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corn to eight shillings, he contemplated the necessity for its complete 
abolition four years later. But Lord Aberdeen frankly maintained the 
paradox. “I believe,” he said in a convei-sation recorded 
by his friend Nassau Senior, “that in 1828, and long Peel’s Conversion, 
before 1828, he foresuAV that Catholic Emancipation must 
be granted ; and he saui to me, after making his Prote(*tionist speech 
ill 1842, that it was the last time that he would s])eak against Erei^ Trade.” 
And when Senioi* objected that this was to defend Pet'l’s intelligence 
at the expense of his honesty. Lord Aberdeen answered: “A Prime 
IMinister is not a free agent. To break up a Coveiaiment, to rtmounce 
all the good that you hojicd to do, and leave imi)erfect all the good 
that you have done, to hand over power to i)ersons nhoso objects or 
Avhose measures you disapiirove, even merely to alienate and iiolitically 
to injure youi* friends, is no slight matter. All this, howevm*, Peel was 

perfectly willing to 
do as soon as it aj)- 
])(‘ared to him abso- 
lutely nec('ssary. II is 
fault was not that 
lu* refused to make 
the sac»‘ilic(*, but 
that he d(‘lay(‘d it 
to the last moment.” 
But was the sacrifice 
necessary ? Sui*ely 
the mistake 
which was Hia 
mad(' by Sir Mistake. 
Robert Pei^I 
u])ou these two oc- 
casions was not so 
much the delay in 
making ymblic a 
change of policy as 
the n^serve which 
withheld, not ))er- 
liaps from his colleagues, but fi-om his leading supiiorteis in the country, 
the giaduat process of conviction that was going on in his mind, thus 
cndangeiing his party and destroying its solidarity. 

In truth, Avhen once the reform of the taiilT had l^een undertaken in an 
anti-Protoctionist spirit, the repeal of the C^or-n Laws was only a matter 
of time. Mr. Gladstone has himself accurately described that ri^jjeal as 
not an isolated measure, but “one of the greatest branches <d‘ the large 
and complex system of legislation which has distinguished a portion 

of my lifetime, reaching from about the year 1840 to about the year 

1865. 

Oil the other hand Mr. Gladstone nevei* forgot nor failed to remind 
others of that great work of agitation, or rather of national education, 
which, directed and inspired by Richard Cobden and .John Bright, finally 
made the movement for repeal more formidable, even to a Tory Minister, 
* Speech at Cardiff, July 6th, 1889. 
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than the counter terrors of the landlords: “When the Corn Laws were 
rei^ealed, Sir Robert Peel, on that memorable day, did justice to the 
aiitliors of the repeal. TJiey wei*e not the aristocracy of this country. 
They were not even, according to him, the Ministers of the day. It 
was the plain, persuasive, convincing eloquence of Cobden that had 
brought about the change.” * 

Mr. Gladstone was So(iretary of State for the C'olonies for six months. He 
had given up his seat for Ntn\ ark, as we have set‘n, and was unable to find 
another. INIonektoii Milnes, in a ltd ter of May 15th, com- 
without a Saat, mented upon this prolongcnl divorc'o of an important Minister 
1846. from J^arliameiit : “Gladstoiu' lias not yet got a seat in Parlia- 

immt, and 1 fancy the (Colonies cannot much longer like to 
go on unrepresented- a Secretary of State out oL‘ Parliament for four months 
of the session, and Avith no Under-Secretary in Parliament, is an anomaly 
even in thc'-e days.” It would be iniiiossiblo non. But it is difficult to 
think of Ml*. Gladstoiu' as the author and abtdtor of a grave constitutional 
anomaly. It Avas unfortunate for Sir Robert Peel that his best financial 
lieutenant was thus preclude<l from taking part in the d(0:)ates on the 
Corn Law Repeal Bill, for ludj) was sorely needed against the bitter 
obstruction of Bentinck and the dashing attacks of Disiaeli. OtheiAvise 
the Bill itself Avas a sinqile enough measure, and hardly required 
those special afititudes Avhich Mi*. Gladstone had acquired and practised 
at the Board of Trade. At the end of June the Bill had passed its 
third reading in the House of Lords. At the same tiim^ the Govermueiit 
Avas defeated by an “unholy” alliance of Protectionists, Irishmen, Radicals, 
and Whigs on the sec'ond reading of an Irish Go(‘rcion Bill. Sir Robert 
Peel made way for Lord John Russell, and thus Mr. Gladstone Avas released 
from tlui responsibilities of offi<‘e. 

Unfortunately for himself, hoAvevxa*, he had left an opening for his 
enemies in the future and it must be renumibered that at this time Mr. 
Gladstone was exceedingly un])opular exee])t in the comparatively small 
circle of his personal friends and i>olitical, or i*ather ecclesiastical, adherents. 
“The case of Sir Eardley Wiliuot” belongs to the history of Tasmania, 
or Van Diemen's Land, as it was then generally called, an island at that 
time rich in the number rather than in the quality of 
Recalling a its (iov ernors. Sir John Franklin, the explorer, Avho became 

Governor. Governor in 1887, Avas dismissed by Stanley in 1843. Sir 

Eardley Wilmot AA^as then apiDointed. Tasmania was 
not a bed of roses for even a competent administrator. The free settlers 
Avere agitating and protesting against the introduction of convicts who 
develo])ed into bushrangers after, and often before, the completion of their 
sentence. Stanley refused to take any notice; and the “patriotic six” 
members of the Legislative Council resigned rather than sanction the 
disbursements necessary for police and gaols. Mr. Gladstone, having suc- 
ceeded Stanley, foTind that Wilmot was neglecting his duties as Governor, 
and that there were persistent rumoui*s against his private character. 
Accordingly, shortly before leaAung office, he recalled the Governor, and 
also sent a private despatch marked “ secret,” informing Wilmot that his 
re-appointment to another post could not bo considered unless and until 
these charges affecting his character were disposed of. 

* Speech at the National Liberal Club, March 24th, 1890. 
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The attacks upon Wilniot's private cliaraeter were not publicly sub- 
stantiated ; indeed, he was acquitted by some of his leading political 
opponents in Tasmania; and much of the public sym])athy (uiliste<i by his 
recall, and enlarged by his death, was convi‘i*tt^d into antipathy to Mr. 
Gladstone. The discussion was not ended until on March 25th, 1817, the 
House of Lords assented to Lord Stanley’s motion for the publication of 
the correspondence relating to the Governor’s lecall. 

There were a variety of charges and insinuations made against Mr. 
Gladstone, as that ho had recalled' Sir Eardley Wilmot on account of 
rumours about his private chai*acter ; that though the i*ecall indeed was 
based on other grounds, yet Mi*. Gladstone’s despatch — a despatch, they 
said, calculated to blast the man’s reputation - was iiisiiired by these 
anonymous and untrustwoi*thy rumours ; and so forth. 

These base and scaiiflalous reports wei*e so prevalent and so damaging 
to Mr. Gladstone’s reinitation that Stafl’ord Xorthcote, who was still 
acting as his secretary, was deputed to reply. “Mr. Gladstone,” said 
Xorthcote, in the course of an explanation hich may bo regarded as 
at once authoiitative and decisive, “did not ri'call Sir Eai*dk\v Wilmot on 
account of the rumours affecting his private character, but on account of 
his having given general dissatisfaction, both to Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Stanley, by his mode of transacting public business, and more particularly 
on account of his having shown himself utterly inconqietent to administer 
a very important and very diflitadt system of convict disci])line, and 
having permitted the most horrible and unheard-of wickedness to 
become general among the convicts j^laced under his superintendence, not 
only without resisting, but, almost without exception, apparently without 
noticing it. Having so recalled him, Mr. Gladstone' would have con- 
sidered him a candidate for emiiloyment in a place for which he would 
have been less unfit, had it not been foi* the rumours in question; 
but the rumours had absolutelv nothing whatevc'r to do with tlie recall 
itself.” 

Unfortunately, there were a great many i)eo))le who, with no desire to 
clear the reputation of Sir Eardley Wilmot, had a great wdsh to injure 
that of Mr. (dadstone. They began to talk about “ the peculiar constitu- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s mind,” his talent for mystification, his love of 
hair-splitting, his circumlocutions and circumvolutions, the overprudishness 
of his moral sense, and so on. Now all that Mr. Gladstone knew of 
Wilmot was that he was a bad Governor and was reputed to be a bad 
man. Under these circumstances most Ministers “ would have dismissed 
him without scruple and never troubled their heads about reap])ointing 
him. Mr. Gladstone felt differently. He knew' that if Sir Eartlley had 
failed as a Governor, it was under circumstances of gi*eat difficulty. He 
knew what an acute mortification he was inflicting by the painful but 
necessary step of recalling him, and he desired to soften the blow by 
accomx^anying it with a notice that he would consider him as a candi- 
date for employment elsewhere. Lastly, he knew that if the rumours 
ngainst him were to be believed, re-em])loyment was out of question; 
but he felt that it was possible that thej" admitted of refutation. It is 
because he so felt, and because so feeling he refused to condemn un- 
heard or to strike in the dark, that he has now been exposed to the 
misrepresentation and abuse which he might so easily have avoided by 
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acting like a coward, that is to say, by not acting at all.” * It need only 
be added that Northcote’s warm defence is fully borne out by the words 
of Mr. Gladstone’s despatches and Wilmot's letter in reply. 

Ill the spring of 1847 the approaching dissolution of Parliament 
brought together mcmborless constituencies and seatless politicians. 

Mr. Gladstone was still looking for a seat when, at the 
A Flirtation with beginning of the year 1847, a vacancy occurred in the 
Scarborough, 1847. representation of Oxford University. But before deciding 
to offer himself as a candidate, he indulged in a mild 
flirtation with Scarborougli. A ])ortion of his correspondence with Sir 
P. W. Trench, M.P. for that boi*ongh, has foitunately been preserved. At 
the end of April he writes an interesting letter in a serious vein, as if he 
really contemplated a(*cepting the invitation of the Scarborough Con- 
servatives. At any rate, he mentions one or two points to which it 
would be better to advert at the outset rather than to run the risk of 
subsequent disagreement : — 

“ In tho nrst place, I am determined either not to re-enter Parliament, or to re-enter it 
ill a condition to exercise my judgment freely, and without pledges given beforehand, 
upon all matters of public concern. In the second place, I have always entertained 
ajv insuperable objection to wbat is called treating at elections, as well as to what- 
ever resembles xiolitical corruption. 1 am aware, indeed, that the services of many 
persons may be required in a contested election, as well as the use of many articles ; 
and the expenses connected with them cannot wcdl be conducted Avith the same 
care as that of a domestic establishment. I do not now refer to laxity of this kind 
within any moderate bounds, but under the name of treating I mean to include all 
those methods of eiitertainmeut which lead to drunkenness and debauchery, and under 
that of political corruption 1 could not refuse to class all payments for nominal and 
unsubstantial services, or payments so arranged as in fact, though not in form, to 
give the voter a price for his vote.” 


He added that lie eoiild not consent to give subscriptions for religious 
pui'poses outside his own communion. 

But a month later he had decided to stand for Oxford ITniversity ; 
and at the beginning of June he accordingly broke off the negotiations 
with his friends at 8carboi*ough. 

The attractions of a University seat were at that time groat. Canning 
had longed for Oxford, Peel had won and lost it. The expt'iises of a 
menibei* wei*e very trifling, and the constituency was still 
Standing for Oxford regarded as an intellectual one ; foi* so great was the political 
University, 1847. acumen and collective wisdom of the electorate of Oxford 
University that even a statesman might dei'ive fresh 
dignity and authority from its choice. Mr. Gladstone little knew with 
what a burden he was encumbering himself. Oxford stunted his political 
growth and for a time seemed likely to retain or regain him for the 
Conservative iiarty. 

It soon became evident that Mr. Gladstone would get the better of 
his opponent Round, a Balliol man, who was suspected of unorthodoxy 
and accused of Nonconformity. At the end of the third day of the 

* See “The Case of Sir Eardley Wilmot considered in a Letter to a Friend, by Stafford H. 
Northcote, Esq.,” 2nd edition, London, 1847. 
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poll, Saturday', July 81st, 2,000 members of Convocation had either voted 
or paired, and the poll stood: — 

Inglis 

(IhidstoiH* .... 

Rouiul 

Itouiurs sup])orters refused to aban- 
don hope, and insisted on keeping 
the })oll open for the 

The Result. Alonday and Tuesday 
following ; but they 
could not alter the pi*evious i-esult, 
and the final figures were : Inglis, 

1,7(K); Cladstone, fK)7 ; Round, 824. 

Mr. (Gladstone's voting strength was 
naturally gi’eatest in his own col- 
lege and in Oriel, the home of the 
Traetai'iaii inovenitMil. Thus at 
Christ (.4nireh lie ])olled ISO against 
Inglis’s 210 and Roiind's 08, and at 
Oriel 74 against Inglis's 92 and 
Hound's 2.1. Round was beaten even 
in Ralliol, hi> own college, where 
tlie figures wtae: Inglis 98, Glad- 
stone 58, Hound 1(». 

One of the ablest pieces of elec- 
tion literature belonged to the ear- 
liest stage of lli(‘ (‘ontest. It was 
written (anonymously) by the Rev. 

C. i\ C8uetien, a tVllow of Oriel. 

He praises Cardwtdl. who had been 
pressed to stand; but asks, ‘‘Is 
the .soundness of his own i>rin(*iples as certain as his skill in carrying 
out those of others?” Chretien recommends Mr. Gladstone in these 
beautiful words: — 

“ N(me cjiii dispute talents; none can deny liis intef?i'ity: none can help per- 

ceiving that he is a man of strong and powerful indivi<liialit y. Something more than a 
mere member of an Administration, he will give a character to his colleagues and their 
measures perhai)s more readily than take one from them. The history of the few last 
years has shown bis well-nigh chivalrous attachment to principle. Almost pertinacious 
in his honesty, he resolved not to change his opinions without a sacrifice. He is a 
man who will appreciate the full value of a trust. He will either fulfil it or resign it. 
In these times of difiiculty, when no one sees his wa> quite clearly, and stern facts 
wage war with the fairest ideal, a theory which he had formed failed him. He relin- 
cjuished it, but not the feelings which had led him to frame it - a strong and earnest 
attachment jtoj and reverence for our institutions in Church and State.’* 

The Bisliop of Bath and Wells (Di*. Bagot), in a letter dated July, 1847, 
spoke of Mr. Gladstone’s “ soundness and deep love ’ for our Church,” 
and qut)ted t^^ o exti*acts from notes of Mi*. Gladstone which he had by 
him. Both are somewhat remarkable. The first runs : “ My convictioiis ” 
(as to the i>ositiou of the Church of Rome among ourselves), “which 
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have never varied, are so .strtjiig that, Avith reference to our spheres of 
private duty, I Avoiild invert the sentiment recently uttered by Lord 
Arundel in Parliament, aiid say the Church of England will not fully 
have done her Avoi'k until thi‘ Church of Home has ceased to exist and 
to operate Avithin these realms.” 

The second tempers t;lu^ hrst: “I Avill never do anything having in 
my judgment a tendency, diiectly or ever so iiHlirectly, to advance the 
cause of Popery in these rc^alnis. NeA^ertheless, if good faith and justice 
shall seeju to raise a claim whi(*h I cannot reject, in such a case I must 
act justly by Jew or Turk, leavijig the issue to God.” 

Although Mr. Gladstone, except that he Avrote a letter in reply to a 
circular issued by Round's committee, complied with the uiiAvritten ruh^ 
tliat a candidate should take no part in the election, 
Stafford Northcote's his s<?cretai’y had thrown himself into the contest Avith 
Cliamplonship. j^^^al and animation. Mr. Gladstone expressed his grati- 
tude to Northcote in various Avays, one of Aviiich Avas by 
asking him to cease signing himself “Your obliged.” Mr. Gladstone 
explained to him privately that the question for the electoi s Avas “ whether 
political Oxford shall get shifted out of her paheozoic position into one more 
suited to her j^osition and Avork as they noAV stand.” * Northcote had 
hardly yet begun to feel the influences which were soon to draw hijn 
away from his first chief. Mr. Gladstone’s friend Hope also took an 
intere.st in this election, and described Mrs. Gladstone as “a skilful 
canvasser, hard to resist.” 

Mr. Gladstone had scarcely settled doAvn again to Parliament after his 
exile when he found himself at variance Avith his constituents. On 

December Sth, 1817, he voted Avith the majority in favour 
In Parliament of a measure extending further relief to Roman C-atholics. 
again, 1847. Robert Inglis had opposed the Bill in a long speech. 

Mr. Gladstone, out of respect for him and “ tJie distin- 

guished constituency AAdii(;li in^ had the honour to rei)reseiit,” explained 
the grouials upon Avdiicli he gaA^e his A^ote. With some reservations as 
regards the Jesuits, “ who appear to lay doAvn principles 
Belief to Roman which clasJi with civil and religious duties,” he could 

Catholics. cause* for allowing the existing exclusions of Roman 

(^'atholies to continue on the statute-book. “If you tell 
me,” he said, “that by tlu*ir religious activity they are more dangerous 
than the stvular chu’gy, my i*eply is, that they may ijossibly be so; but 
AvhetluT truly or not, we have no right, on the ground of their superior 
religious acti\dty, to exclude them from her Majesty’s dominions.” 

On December* 10th Ijord John Russell moved that the House should 
resolve itself into committet^ to consider the jjropriety of admitting 
Jews to Parliament. On this oc(;asion Mr. Gladstone AAas 
AdmiBBionor still more diflicult position; for his colleague not 

Jews to only opposed the Prime Minister, but had just presentetl 

Parliament. ^ petition from the University of Oxford against the 

proposed measure. Mr. Gladstone began by speaking in 
what seems an exaggerated strain of humility of the relation in Avhieh 
he stood to his constituents : “ I think lion, members will concur 
AAuth me,” he said, “that there is something peculiar in that relation; 

* Life of Stafford Northcote, by Mr. Andrew Lang, vol. i., pp. 71, 72. 
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that in ordinary cases of ro])resentation tlu^rc is a palT)able difference 
botwoeii tJie person wiio sits here and those who send liini liere ; that 
he ought to be, and connnonly is, their superior in mental cultivation 
and in opportunities of knowledge ; and that it is an easy thing com- 
paratively, under these circumstances, for him to act upon that which 
is undoubtedly the true princj]3lc of representation, namely, to folloAV 
the conscientious dictates of liis own judgment, whetlier they Iniiipen 
to coincide in the iiarticular case Avith the judgment of his constituency 
or not. But for me, Sii*, tlie eii*(*umstances are very dittci'cnt. I have 
received the honour of being clioscm to represent in this House a boily, 
of Avhicli I gladly acknowledge that 1 must look upon the members 
ot‘ Avliom it is composed as being in ability, in kmmiedge, in all means 
of jiKlgnient Avliich de])end upon individual cliara(*ter, either superior, or, 
on the least favourable shoAving, equal to myself.” But this did not 
absolv^e him as a member of Barlia.ment from following the dictates of 
his own judgment, though “it greatly incn^ased the res])oiJsibility at- 
taching to error.” Mr. Gladstone, in a long and interesting argument, 
])oiiited out that this was the third phase the question had assumed. 
(JonyeTwatives had contended first for an Anglican Barliament, then for 
a j*rotestant Parliament, now tor a Christian Parliament. In the first 
tAVo cases “you Avere defc‘ated. You a\ ere not def(‘ated unawarc^s ; you, 
Avere not defeated OAA'ing to accidcait. You AA(?re defeated owing to 
profound and poAverful and uniform tendenci(‘s, associated with the 
movemcmt of the human mind, Avith the genei’a] course of events, perhajis 
1 ought to say witli the Providential govern nuait of the world.” Ka'cii 
th(^ tliird contest had logically been decided: “In tln^ year 1841, oxiposing 
the Bill then introduced by the noble lord (Lord John Russell) for 
the admission of Joaas to municiiial offices, 1 argued, and I founded 
my ox)i)Osition on th(‘ ])rinciple, that no [)i*oad or clear line coidd be 
draAV'Ji between their (Jigibility for Avhat Avas then in question and their 
eligibility ffjr Parliament.” Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to re-detine his 
])osition in the Houst‘ of Cunmums throAAss considerable light ux)on 
the mental ijrocess by Avliich he Avas sloAvly and almost reluctantly 
liberalising himself. “The right hon. gentleman,” said Disraeli, keen 
and ungenerously axiprec.iatiA e as ewer, Avheii he intervened later in the 
debate, “gave us a iffiilosoxihical description of the consecutive de\aJox)- 
ment of circumstances in this country, AvliicJi i-endered it, in his oiiinion, 
Xiolitic and even necessary to suxqiort the of the noble lord, 

though at the same time he semned to concinA c tliat a stat(‘ of affairs 
might exist which AA'ould be more agreeable to his feelings, and more 
consentaneous to his AA ishes.” 

The year 1847, AAhicli had noAV come to a. close, had brought Avith it 
financial troubles in connection Avith the Ilawarden estate. A more con- 
venient oxq^ort unity for dealing Avith the subject Avill be found in a later 
chax^ter. 

The Genei'al Election of 1847, though it strengthened the Whigs, did 
not enable them to disxjeiise w ith Peelite support ; but in sjiite of much 
dissatisfaction and some revolts on the part of Mr. Gladstone and the 
more Conservative of the Peelites, their tenure of office was sticure so long 
as Sir Robert Peel lived. The Protectionist was still strong, and 

Peel thought that Free Trade could only be maintained by keeping 
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Lord John Russell and the Whigs in office. Peel was no doubt right, and 
he deserves the utmo.st credit for refusing, at the risk of still fiu’ther 
reducing his diminished party, to compromise what he now 
Peel Keeps .the regarded as the ])rimo objec;! of statesmanship. In later 
Whigs in Office, times Mr. Gladstone used to maintain that Peefs fears 
Avere groundless ; and this no doubt would have been 
his defence for the faltering course and Avavering opinions AAdiicli are 
exhibited by his votes and speeelies at this i3eriod of his life. MoreoA^er, 
religious and ecclesiastical controA’^ersies contributed to his anxiety 
to see the Whigs driven out of office. He kncAV’^ that it Avas a per- 
sonal and not a national interest that had attracted Disraeli and 
Stanley to the beauties of a Protectionist landscape. Might not Peel 
have olTered them a still more desirable outlook from a. Fi'c^e-trade 
Avindow ? 

Another antipathy siigge.sted a similar yndicy. Mrs. Simpson, in her 
“Many” — but not too many — “Memories of Many P(‘ople,” tells how in the 
late ’Forties she AA^as travelling Avith her father, Nassau Senior, tlie 
economist, in South Germany and Austria: “At one place a (jrowd 
collected round us, and Avhen Ave asked the I'eason, we Avere told that 
they had seen Lord Palmerston’s name on cair passj)ort, and Avished to sc^e 
that hcrUhmter Mann, as they supposed my father AAas he.” The 
meddlesome swagger and dictatorial diplomacy of the Fortiign Secretary, 
which liad impressed tlio poor Teutons Avith awe and admiration, only 
disgusted Mr. Gladstone. He AAas not yet sufficiently 
Palmerston and acciuainted Avith the ijetty despotisms of Germany and 
Gladstone. Italy to feel AA'ith those Avho tried to assert the pj*in- 
ciples of liberty in the revolutionary yc^ai* of 1848. The 
cup had to be filled many times before he could condoiu' the peremptory 
warning or coiitem]jtuous kick which Palmerston loved to administer to 
foreign rulers aaIio cai*ed as little as Loid Palmerston himself f<jr 
doiuestuj liberty. Under these circumstances it is not wondiaful that 
Ml*. Gladstone shoAved no immediato signs of sympathy A\'ith the Con- 
tinental revolutionaries. It was only by slow degrees that he learned 
fully to appreciate the earlier, as he already appreciated the later, Burke. 
Not that he could encourage Continental tyranny; but Lord Palmerston's 
foi'eign i^olicy Avas so dangerous and indiscriminating that both Lord 
Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone Avere perhaps driven somewhat too far in 
the opposite direction. So in a letter to Monekton Milnes, in February, 
1840, Mr. Gladstone criticises the optimistic view of the results of the 
year of reA^olutiou which the former had taken in a pam]ihlet, and 
protests against the doctrine that Great Britain ought “ to undertake 
the function of sotting all countries right whenever AA^e think they go 
Avrong;” though he charitably refers Milne.s’ bias not to “original error” 
but to admiration of Lord Palmerston. 

In England the revolutionary explosives had fizzled out in “ the 
monster petition” of the Chartists. Feargus O’Connor, the leading spirit, 
Avas an Irish politician of the typo then most accept- 
CUaxtism, 1848. able to his OAvn countrymen, and most obnoxious to those 
who Avere concerned in the maintenance of law and 
order. In the House of Commons he AA^as responsible for the famous 
remark that he did not care Avdiether the country was governed by the 



CAULTOX HOUSE TliKU V( E, WHERi: MU. (iLAOSTOM, l.L\El» IN THE 
(/*/■(»?« (( Di'n icing hg T. H. Shcphiid.) 

Oil F("binai*y 19tli, 1.S11), Mr. (iilaclstono spokt' in supiiort of Lord John 
Riiss(‘ n-s , iroposal for abbreviating and rationalising l^ir- 
Jiaiiientary oaths, and in the following month, though he cimrch Rates, 
voted against an absti'aet i*esolntioii foi* the abolition 1849- 

of Chnri*h rates, he adinittetl that the law was in a 
most iinsatistaetory statt*, and that “ the evils attending the present 
systian wtn t^ enorinous.” 

In the one month of March, 1849, Mr. (dadstone s])oke more than a 
score of times on the Navigation Laws, in favour of what 
he (*alled “ conditional relaxation.” Absolute relaxation,” The Navigation 
a euphemistic (arcumlocution for repeal, he would not Laws, 1849. 
recommend (though he only oi)[)os(*d it in Committee) until 
the timber duties had been entirely swept away, holding that “if you 

* To whii'h Sir R. Peel retorted that, if the last named ever becairH* .supreme in 
England, “no doubt the hon. member would enjoy the confidence of the Crown." 
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expose him [the shipbuilder] to unrestricted competition with foreign 
shipping, there ought to be a drawback, or the remission of the duty 
upon the wood that is necessary for his use.” The Navigation Bill, which 
imi)lied a virtual abandonment of the restrictions on shipping, was read 
a second time, after a long and adjourned debate, by a majority of 5(5. 
Mr, (Gladstone spoke strongly in favour of the second reading on the 
12th of March, the last day of the debate. lie fjuotod evidcn(.‘e given 
before a committee of the House of Lords in 1847 by a leading i*e- 
presentative of the shipping interest, Avho said ‘‘hi so many words, that 
for many years past— some tAventy or thirty yeai's, I think— fully onc- 
half of the capital embarked in the sliix3piiig trade of this country had 
been lost, ami tliat of the other part a very large portion has yielded 
no remuneration, and but a \^ery few individuals, rari nanies, had hero 
and there been fortunate enough to save themselves fi‘om the uniA^ersal 
ruin.” 

At that time the Shii>owners’ Society thought Protection a national 
principle Avhich should never be departed from under any einaimstances. 
“They think that in that xninciide there is something in the nature ot‘ 
a talisman, or a charm, or a mine of national A\"ealth, Avhich they AA^ould 
tenaciously cling to and cherish as their A^ery life’s blood.” But the 
day of Prote(*ti()n Avas uoav past. “As long as there AA^ere various other 
cases of Protection in existence, the shipowner might rest listlessly 
under the shadow of that Avidespreadiug tree ; but noAv that cveiy 
branch has been lop]jod off, he must stand ui) and shoAv Avliat the 
special grounds are that entitle him exclusively to the continuance of 
Protection.” • 

The AAdiole speech is a brilliant exposition of Free - trade theory and 
of “the self-regulating principle” by Avhich poimlations and classes mono- 
polise under Free Trade those pursuits for Avhich they are best adaiited, 
a princiide to uhich Mr. (Gladstone appeals by Avay of discrediting the 
vain A^aticinations of Pi’otectionists, AAdio thought rey^eal Avould spell ruin, 
and bring about the disi)lacenient of the British by the NorAV(*gian ship- 
builders. The Bill Avas finally passed into laAv after some modific*ations 
Avhich, in deference to Mr. Gladstone’s suggestions, had been inserted in 
its later stage's. The mutual concessions of Mr. Gladstone and of La- 
bouchere, Avdio, as President of the Board of Trade, was then conducting 
the measure, i*eniiiidtHl Disraeli of the celebrated “day of duiies” in tlie 
French Revolution, when nobles and prelates flung their useless coronets 
and ri(*hes to the dust. Mr. Gladstone bore the sarcasm AAuth good 
humour as one Avho “conscientiously differed” fiom its author on the 
cpiestion of the fi*eedom of trade. 

In the remaindei* of the session of 1849 Mr. Gladstone turned his 
attention to Colonial questions, and especially to Canada, AAdiieh was just 
emerging from a condition of metropolitan misgovernment, 
Canada and Home “ lmx)erial interference,” and domestic disaffection into one 
Rule, 1849. Qf Home Rule, contentment, and loyalty. “ What Avas 
the Canadian controversy?” asked Mr. Gladstone in 1886, 
Avhen he had begmi his last great i^olitical battle; “what was the 
issue in the case of Canada? Government from DoAvning Sti*eet. 
These few AA^ords embrace the Av^hole controversy. . . . What Avas the 
cry of those Avho resisted the concession of autonomy to Canada ? It Avas 
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the cry which has slept for a long time, and which has acquired vigour 
from sleeping ; it was the cry with wdiich are now JViniiliai*, the 
cry of the unity of tlic Empire. Jn my opinion tlu' relatitxn with 
Canada was one of very great danger to the unity of the Empire at 
that time ; but it Avas tJie remedy for the mischief, and not tlie mischief 
itself, which was regarded as dangerous to the unity of the Empire. 
In those days, habitually in the House of Commons, the mass of the 
people of Canada Avcrc doiounced as rebtds. Some of them were Pro- 
testants, a,nd of English and Scotch birth. The majority of them Avere 
Roman Catholic, and of h^reneh extraction. The French rebelled. Was 
that because tln^y Avere of FreiK*h extraction and because they were 
Roman ('atholics ? No ; for the English of Upi)er Canada did exactly the 
sajne thing.”* 

On the IHtlP .Tanuary, 1810, La Fontaine had brought foiward in the 
Canadian Parliament the famous Rebellion Loss(\s Rill (12 Viet. e. 58), 
a measure Avhich provided for the indemnification of peisons in Lower 
Canada Avhose propca'ty had been destroyed in the rebellion of 183(1-7. 
A ] > 1 * 0 vision Avas inserted into the Bill excluding from compensation 
those Avdio had been eoiiAdcted of treason. Rut no further distinction aaus 
made, and the Canadian Tories were furious AAith the Liberal Government 
and its l^^cnch supporters foi* '“putting a premium on treason.” The 
Rill, however, Avas i)assed in March and ap])roA’ed by the GoA'ernor-General, 
Lord Flgin, in the following month, an act for Avliich the Montreal mob 
Avrt'aked its stupid fury on Lord Elgin an<l on IMontreal.t 

Mr. Gladstone niad(^ soA^eral severe ciitieisms upon the policy of the 
Bill in Sup])ly during the month of June, asking Avhether- if the question 
raised by the purposes contemplat(‘d in the Act aawc an Im])crial question 
— “ the course inoixosed, namely, the indemnification of those Avho bore 
ai*ms against her Majesty during these rebellions, is consistent ; or is it 
vitally at A^ariance Avith the honour and dignity of tlie CroAvn?” How- 
ever, the Government secured their Aote by a majority of 141, Avhich 
included Peel, Carchvell, and Graham. 

As it turned out, the Commission A\4uch Avas apjxointed undei* the 
Act discharged its <luties in a Avay that conciliatcMl the opjxositiou, 
refusing compensation to many who were notorious rebels but had not 
been convicted. 

In the August of *1848 a calamity had occurred Avhich brought out 
the heroic? qualiti(?s, tlie sjxirit of active self-sacrifice, wdiich distinguished Mr, 
Gladstone in his personal I’clations, as Avell as in his public 
duties. His long friendship Avith Lord Lincoln, begun at The Lincoln 
Christ Church, had been strengthened by the connection Divorce. 

A\dth NcAvark and by their co-operation Avith Peel. IMore- 
OA^er, Mrs. Ghidstone, through her brothei*’s friendship with Lord Douglas, 
Avas also intimate Avith Douglas’s sister; so that when the sister married 
Lord Lincoln another tie existed between the tAvo families. How in the 

* Speech in the House of Commons, May 10th, 1H86. 

t On April 25th Lord Elgin’s carriage was “almost shattered by stones,” and in the 
eveiiing the Parliament bnildings were burnt, with the precious library, containing unique 
records of the Colony. This led to the removal of the seat of Government from Montreal. 
Cf» ** Memoirs of Sir J. A. Macdonald,” by Joseph Pope, vol. i., pp. 60—69. 
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sumin(?r of 1848, Lady Lincoln deserted her husband and five children on 
the pretence of seeking medical advice in Baden, how she made her way 
almost at once to Ems and joined Lin*d Walpole, how they travelled about 
Southern Europe as brother and sister, or as Mr. and Mrs. Lawren(*e, is a 
story which cannot be wholly omitted from these pages, since it forms not 
only a dramatic cha]3ter in Mr. (Gladstone's life, but also a most elo(pieiit. 



W. K. GLA1>BT0NE. 

{From the Fortrait hy ih'onje llU'lmond, 1840.) 


because a most iiractical, testimony to that spirit of loyalty and 
devotion which was ever ready to answer the call of a distressed friend 
as A^^ell as of a distressed country. 

La<iy Lincoln left her husband on August 2nd, 1848; Mi*. Gladstone 
followed and found her in the folknving summer. The DiN'orce Bill 
divorce was them a luxury possible only to the wealthy — was introduced 
in the House of Lords in the May of 1850. 

Rumoui'S of Lady Lincoln's misconduct reached England befoi*e she had 
been a month abroad ; “ and in consequence of these rumours,” said Mr. 
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Gladstone, in his evidence before the House of Lords at the second 
reading of the Divorce Bill,* ‘‘meetings took place which led to my 
going abroad. The character of the rumours to whicli 1 refer was such 
as left no doubt that there were nnhajipy indis(*i*etions Avhich were 
capable of a worse construction. There was, }lo^^ever, no disposition to 
put the worst construction upon them, and a strong hope Avas entertained 
that nothing but indiscretions had taken place. The matter was one 
which Ave vicAved in two lights, namely, as a matter involving crimin- 
ality — in Avhich case a professional ])erson would at once b<‘ sent out 
to investigate; or as a matter iiiAolving indiscretion- in AA'hich case a 
friend of l^ord Lincoln’s should go and induce Jjady Lincoln, if h(^ could 
obtain a<‘cess to her, to place herself in a position of se(airity. The 
latter AAas the view adopted, and in the capacity just mentiojied I AAent 
abroad.” 

Mr. Gladstone then d(‘scribed his mission: “1 w^ent in quest of her 

to Naj^les, going to Rome lirst in order to avoid cpiarantine. Slie had 

left Naples, howeA’^or, some time before my arrival, for Gtuioa-, and had 
<lesired letters to be adtlressed to her at Milan, as she aaus going to try 
some baths in that neighbouiijood. At Milan I found a ti'ace of Lady 
Lincoln by her own name, and in conseqiKMict^ of something I leaint 
there 1 aaus induced to go to Como, Avhore I Avas led to b(‘li(‘ve that 
she Av^as I’esiding in the V'illa Maneini under the feigned name of Mrs. 

LaAvrence. 1 got to Como on the morning of Tuesday, the 31st of July 

last, and on my ai'iival T AA^ent at once to th<^ Aulla and endeavour(*d to 
obtain an intervieAV.” She refused to see him and drove away in a 
carriage the next flay. Mr. Gladstone at lirst folloAved, “but Avc'ighijig 
the Avliole matter in my oavii mind, and consitltuing the undesirable- 
ness of pi*esenting myself b(*fore lier, 1 turned back. Avhilc she took the 
Avay to A^erona,” Mr. (dadstone then I'cturned to England, and it AAas 
de<*ided to take proceedings to obtain a diA^orce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone continued to show tlu' greatest kindness to 
Lord Lincoln’s children ; and so it fell out naturally that Mr. Gladstone 
Avas appointed guardian and trustee. Some scattered references to the 
Continental journey which AA^as hiA'olved in this long and unavailing 
search may be found in Mr. Gladstone's Avritings. 

The year 1850 Avas, wrote Mr. Gladstone himself, “one of sorroAA^ and 
anxiety for my Avife.and me.” Suffering began in the spring Avith the 
fatal illness of their little daughter Catherine Jes^y, Avho 
died on the 9th of April, at the age of not (piite liA^e years. A Year of Sorrow 
The father suffered an agony of anxiety, “taking his sliare and Anxiety, 1850. 
in the nursing and Avatching ” ; and then at last- aa rote t he 
little record of her life and death. In the aa inter, as Ave shall s(‘e later, 
anxiety f(Ar the health of another daughter took them to Naples on a 
visit AvhicJi, undertaken on purely medical advice, AAas destined to lead 
to imx> 0 ! taiit results for Italy and for Mr. Gladstone. 

* It was on this occasion that, to Lord Brougham's question, “You and Mr>. (Jlad- 
stone have been on friendly terms with Lady Lincoln, have you not T’ Mr, Gladstone 
gave the much -criticised reply, “Yes, allowing for the difference of station, \Ae were 
well acquainted with her ladyship.” Humility perilously near servility would he the 
natural comment. But Lord Brougham seems to have displayed a certain bruscpieness of 
manner, and the expression is susceptible of an ironical interpretation. 
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Another calamity was impending which would draw dee])ly on Mr. 
Gladstone’s vast fund of courage and endurance. Northeote writes from 
the Board of Trade on April 25th, 1850, about a talk he lias just had with 
Mr. Gladstone, whom he consulted as to the desirability of entering the 
House of Commons:-- 

“He was out of spirits himself about public niatters, and did not paint Parliamentary 
life in rose colour, but thouf^ht my position would i>erliaps be less embarrassiiiK than 
his own in the sort of times he expects. 



Photu Watiuou'jh M ebxfer, Vhoster. 
CATHEltlNK JESSY GLADSTONE. 

{Inmn a rtdinintf ut Jfinivrdeii- Cantle.) 


“He is distressed at the position 7^‘el has taken up, and at the want of sympathy between 
those who for so many years acted cordially topiether ; and he looks forward to serious 
Church troubles, which, iie thinks, misht possibly drive him out of Parliament." 

These troubles did not di*ive Mr. Gladstone from Parliament, but they 
separated him from his two closest friends. 

The Gorham judgment, which inspired both Manning and Hopc^ Scott 
Avith the resolution to leave the Church, imiielled Mr. GladsU)ne to write 
a strong letter to Bishop Blomfield on the Royal suiiremacy 
TheCtorham - perhaps the most ehniuent of his religious Avritings- in 

Judgn^aent. AAdiich he urged that the poA>'ers in ecclesiastical matters 

I'ecently conferi*ed on the PriAy Council formed a “gra\^e 
and dangerous dei)arture from the Reformation settlement,” and a 
wrongful eiicioachment upon eihscojial authority;— 
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“ I find it no part of my duty, my Lord, to idolise the Bishops of England and Wales, 
or to place my conscience in their keeping. I do not presume or dare to speculate upon 
their particular decisions; but 1 say that, acting jointly, publicly, solemnly, responsibly, 
they are the best and most natural organs of the judicial office of the Church in matters 
of heresy, and, according to reason, historj^ and the Constitution, in tliat subject-tnatter 
the fittest and safest counsellors of the Crown.” 

Blit his loyalty to the Church into which he was born never seems 
to have been seriously shaken by the melancholy failure 
of his attem])ts to improve her constitution. E^'ell in ^to^the^cimrc?^^ 
the bitterness of the Gorham judgment he could recall 
I)e Maistre’s eulogy and make it the text of his own iirofound and 
Icrvent emotion : — 

“ It is nearly sixty years since thus a pilgrim and an alien, a stickler to the extreinest 
point for the prerogatives of his Church, and nursed in every prepossession against ours, 
nevertheless, turning his eye across the Channel, though he could then only see her in 
the lethargy of her organisation, and the dull twilight of her learning, could nevertheless 
disc(‘rn that there was a special work written of Cod for her in heaven, and that she 
was VKHY imKCious t/O the Christian world. Oh I how serious a rebuke to those who, 
not strangers but suckled at her bieast, not two generations back, but the witnesses 
now of her true and deep repentance, and of her reviving zeal and love, yet (under what- 
ever provocation) have written concerning her even as men might write that were hired 
to make a case against her, and by an adverse instinct in the selection of evidence, and 
a severity of construction such as no history of the deeds of man can bear, have often, 
too often ill these last years, put her to open shame ! But what a word of hope and 
encouragement to everyone who, as convinced in his heart of thi‘ glory of her providential 
mission, shall unshrinkingly devote himself to defending within her borders tin* full 
and whole doctrine of tin* Cross, with that mystic symbol now as ever gleaming clown on 
him from Heaven, now as ever showing forth its inscription: in, hoc signo rrncm” 

The important secessions noted above, with wJiich the anti-Popory 
agitation — “a strong political excitement” — was closely connected, demand 
the special attention of the biographer, on acconiit of the great intliionce 
they exerted ujion Mr. Gladstone's future grow th. 

Rationalistic development at Oxford had set in about 1819. Puseyism 
Avas nearly dead tJicrc wlien tlie Gorham judgnieiit created renewed 
ferment early in 1850. The Court of Arches had decided (August 3rd, 1819) 
that Dr. Phillpotts, Bislio]^ of Exeter, vras justified in refusing to institute 
Mr. Gorliam to a living in his diocese. Tlie Bisliop had lield that Mr. 
Gorham’s view of baptism Avas unorthodox. But the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, whicli consisted of bishops and laymen, reversed 
the judgment on grounds aaIiIcIi irritated Bound ell Palmer into an epi- 
gram : “ The judges took their law from the bishops, and the bislioi)s their 
divinity from the judges.” 

The Evangelical party generally welcomed the judgnuMit “as establish- 
ing in their favour a liberty of opinion wliicli few but the most ex- 
treme Calvinists among them had until then assumed.” * But the High 
thurchmen Avere stw^erely tried. Some })rotested, others — and among 
them Manning, Robert and Henry Wilberforce, and James Hope — found 
in this judgment one more decisive reason for joining the Church of 
Rome. 

The defection of the first named and the last of these men, Avhich AA^as 

* Roundcll Palmer's Memorialb, vol. ii., p. 68. 
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aiiiioiniced in the autnnin of 1851, cut Mr. Gladstone to the quick. The 
two friends with whom ho had been aooustomed to take constant counsel 
in all that touched him most deeply as regarded personal 
The Secession of religion and ecclesiastic*al policy were irrevocably lost. 
Manning and felt,” he said, “as if 1 had lost my two eyes.” To a 

ames ope. this change of Church might seem an insufficient 

reason for breaking olT the intimacy of years. Our notiem 
of friendship is more cultivated perhaps, certainly more watei’y, than that 
which used to prevail. Now the most fashionable intimacies are based 
upon political antagonism. The drawing-i*oom recfognises that ])olitics is a 
mimetic art, that the thunders of the House must not reveiberate else- 
where. House-land is stage-1 ami more than ever Lad'ore. 

To transfer our own conceptions to a criticisju of Mr. Gladstone’s 
earliest and closest friendships would lead to an utter jni>a])iirediension 
of his character, of his intense earnestness, his strong convi(‘tioii that he 
was in the right. It followed that those who vvc'ie nearest and deai'est 
to him Avere those Avho agieed with him upon liincla mentals, theologitjal 
or political, and AA'ere ready to Avork, as he himself Avas aUvays ready, 
to carry a common i)rincii)le into jnactice. 

Jn the case of Manning there Avas probably no ardent ])ersonal alTt'c- 
tion. They had worked together in ecclesiastical policy : and when they 
became ecclesiastical antagonists close intercourse becanu* nnd(‘sirabl(‘ as 
well as impossible. Hut the fritnnlship av ith Hope -who afterwards 
on inheriting Abbotsford became Hoj)e- Scott Ix^longs to a ditlerent 
category; it dated from the year 183(). At Ktou and Oxford they had 
been acquaintances only. In a beautiful hotter AAritten in 1873 to Mrs. 
MaxAvell-Scott, the daughter of his friend, Mi*. Gladstone spoke in terms 
of exti*aoi*dinary jrraise : — 


“Among the large number of ostimable and remarkable i)eopl(‘ whom I have known, 
and who Imve now passed away, there is in my memory an inner circle,, and within it 
arc tlie forms of those*, who were mark(‘,d oil’ from the comparative 
crowd even of the estimable and remarkable by the peculiarity and 
privilege of their type. Of these very few- some h)ur lu- (ive, I think, 
only— your father was one : and with regard t(.) t ln*ni it always 
seemed to me as if the type in (‘ach case was that of the* individual 
exclusively, and as if there could be, but one siieli person in our world at a time. After 
the early death of Arthur Hallam, I used to regard your father distinctly as at the head 
of all his contemporaries in the brightness and beauty of his gifts.” 


A Eulogy of 
James Hope. 


Mr. Gladstone traced a jjarallel betAveen Hopt^’s d(‘vclopm(5nt and that 
of NcAA’inan, the great luminary who “drcAA' after liim the third x^trt of 
the stars of heaven,” and added liis “ opinion (I put it no higher) that 
the Jerusalem bishopric snap})ed the link Avhich bound Dr. NoAvnian to 
the English Cliurch. I hawe a conviction that it cut aNvay the ground oii 
Avhieh your father had hitherto most lirmly and undoubteclly stood. 
Assuredly, from 1841 or 1842 onwards, Jiis most fond, most faithful, most 
ideal love progress! v(dy decayed, and doubt nestled and gnaAved in his 
soul. He was, hoAveA^cr, of a nature in Avhich levity could find no 
place.” 

Characteristically enough Mr. Gladstone did not draAV attention to Avhat 
might well seem an essential condition of Hope’s religious transition, the 
laAvyer’s mind. Indeed, Hope’s legal arguments Avere largely lesponsible 
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for Manning's almost c*ontemporai*y decision. At any rate, tlu^ impression 
left by this successful barristtn* n])on Mi*. (Jladstoiie can only be com- 
pared to that Avhicli was left by Artiiur llallam, the idol of his 
boyhood : — 

“I always fell and knew my own ])osilion beside him to he one of nuMital as well as 
moral inferiority. T cannot renunnher ain occasion on Avhich 1 exercised an inlhience 
o\er him. I renieinher many on which I t rie<l : and t‘s])ecially wlien I saw' his mind 
shaken, and, so lo speak, on tin* slide. Hiit. tliese a11emj)ts (of which >on may i)ussihly 
have some writttm record) com})Jet<d> failed, and drove iiiin into reserve. Nhwer, on 
any om* occasion, would h(‘ enter freely into tlie (luestion with me. 1 think the fault 
lay much or my side, ^Nly touch was not tine enouf*!! for his delicate si)irit.’' 


One more itasstigt^ from this rema 
be tulded ; foi- it exithtiiis Ixdter 
thtiu anything tdse could t*xplain 
how intense, if thnt <*pitliet may 
be applied, Atas tJjc int<'r])retntion 
Avliich Mr. Glndsttmt' coidd set upon 
a friendshi]) of tin* first ordt‘r. It 
was well for 3Ir. (dadstojn‘'s ha])pi- 
uess that tin* pro(*<‘ss i>f u[)rooting 
Avas a gradutd out* : — 

“'\Vhatt‘ver mas ha\e het'ii the ^weei'^e 
caust's of the icticence to which I ha\e re- 
ferred (and it is possible lliat physical 
weakness was among llicm). the character 
of our friendshi]) had <lnring these later 
years completely chajiged. It was originally 
formed in eommon and \ ery absorbing in- 
terests. He was iitd one of those shalloAA' 
souls w’hieh think, or j)ersnade themselves 
they think, that sucIj a lelation eaii con- 
tinne in vigour and in fi-uit fulness an hen 
its daily bread has been taken avNay. 'Fhe 
feeling of it indi-ed remained ^m both sides, 
as you w ill see. t)n my side, 1 may say 
that it hcctimc more intense: hut only ac- 
cording to that peiNcrsilN, or inlirinitA, of 
human nature, according to Avhich avl* seem 
to love truly only wiien we lose. My 
affect ion for liini, <hiring those later years 
before his change, was, I may almost say. 


rkabl(‘ i)icc(' of tuit()biogi*a])liy may 



nrxKN 1 iiw \ai) mannim.. 

(h I lilt llif /''/ J!i< hiiiUibii, isM ). 


anyth ingj 
Hut- 

it became more 


intensi*; and there Nvas hardly 
1 think, which Ik* could ha\(* ask(*d tik* to do and which T Avonld not have done, 
as I saw nioie and more througli tlm dim light what was 1») happen, 
and more like the allection which is felt for one disparted.” 


Hope Avrotc to the eftet't that it wotdd hardly be jtosslble ‘‘for either 
of us to attempt (exct*pt uiid**!* om* eonditiem. for wliieli I daily fuay) tlie 
restoration of entire intimaey at present." Mr. (dadstoiie thus re])lied:“ 

“ (i, ('arlton (lardens. dnne 22nd, 1^51. 

“ Ma' ukah llorK,— T^pon tin* point- most- prominently put in ><mr welcome letter 
I Avill ordy say tliat you liave not misconstrne<l im*. AlTection wdiieh is fed by inter- 
course, and above all by co-o]u*rat ion for saere<l ends, has little need of verbal expres- 
sion, but such exju’ession is dee])ly enuoliling when active relations haNc changed. It 
AV 
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Is no matter of merit to me to feel strongly on the subject of that change. It may be 
little better than pure selfisliness. I have too good reason to know what this year has 
cost me ; and so little hope have I that the places now vacant can 


A Letter to 
James Hope. 


be filled up for me, that the marked character of these events in re- 
ference to myself rathcu* teaches me this lesson — the work to which I 
had aspired is reserved for other and better men. And if that be the 
Divine will, I so entirely recognise its fitness that the grief would so 


far be small to me were I alone concerned. The pain, the wonder, and the mystery is this 


— that you should have refused the higher vocation yop iiad before you. The same 


words, and all the same words, 1 should use of Manning too. Forgive me for giving 


utterance to what I believe myself to see and know ; 1 will not proceed a step further In 
that direction. 


“ M'liere is one word, and one only, in yonr letter tliat I do not interjwet closely. 
Separated we are, but I hope and think not yet estranged. Were I more estranged I 
should bear the separation better. If estrangement is to come I know not, but it will 


only be, I think, from causes the operation of nliich is still in its infancy— causes not 
affecting me. Why should I be estranged from you? 1 honour you even in what 1 
think your error; wliy, then, should my feelings to you alter in anything else? It seems 
to me as though, in these fearful times, events were more and mor(‘ glowing too larg«* 
for our puny grasp, and that we should the more look for and trust the Divine jmrpose 
in them, when we find they have wholly passed beyond tlie reach and measure of our 
own. ‘The Lord is in Ilis holy temple: let all the earth keej) silence before Him.’ The 
very afHietions of the present time are a sign of joy to ft>llow. 2'hy kingdom come. Thy 
wiU he done, is still our' prayer in common : the same prayer, in Hie same sense ; and a 
prayer which absorbs every other. That is for llu‘ future : for th(‘ ])j-esent we liavi; to 
endure, to trust, and to pray that each day may bring its strength with its burden, and 
its lamp for its gloom. 

Ever yours with unaltered affection, 

“ W. E. Gladstone.”* 


Writing twenty-two year.s aftorwarcis to INlis. JMaxwell-vScott, Mr. 
Gla(lstoii (3 says of the b(‘autiful letter to which tlie above was the reply ; — 

“ It was the epitapli of our friendship, wliicli continued to live, l>ut only, or almost 
only, as it lives iietween those who inhalnt separate worlds. On no day since tliat dale, 
1 think, was he alisent from my thoughts ; and now 1 can scarcely tear 
AfterthouKhtfl myself from the fascination ol writing about him. ... If anything 
wiiicli it contains has hurt you, recollect the chasm which separates 
our ])oints of view ; recollect that what came to him as light and 
blessing and emancijiat ion, had never otrered itself to me otherwise than as a temptation 
and a sin; recollect that vsheii he found whaL he held his ‘pearl of great price,’ his 
discovery was to me beyond wdiat I could descriiie, not only a shock and a grief, but 
a danger too. T having given you my engagement, you having aece])ted it, I have felt 
that 1 must above all things lie true, and tliat 1 could only be true by telling you 
everything. If I have traversed stnne of the ground in sadness, I now turn to the 
brighter thought of his present light and iM‘aee and progress; may tliey ,be his more, 
and more abundantly, in that world where the shadows that our sins and follies cast 
no longer darken the aspect and glory of the truth; and may God ever bless you, the 
daughter of my friend I ” f 


Two such losses might well set Mr. Gladstone thinking how he could 
reconstruct his purj^osos in cpiestioiis ecclesiastical. Even in the domain 
of Church policy he was far too good a x)olitician to 
Effect of the disregard changing circumstances ; and the clninges about 
Secessions upon Mr. this time had been sufficiently remarkable. How deejily 
Gladstone. they impressed Mr. Gladstone may be illustrated from an 
article on the Evangelical movement published in 1879 in 
the British (Quarterly Review : — 


* “Memoirs of Hope-Scott,” vol. ii., pp. 8S, 89. 


t Ibid., vol. ii., pp. 280, 287. 
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“Equally undeniable is it that the Church of Enj^laiid has supplied her Homan 
relative during? our time, and especially between 1840 and 1850, with an unrivalled 
band of recruits. A pamphlet recently printed, under the title of ‘Rome’s Recruits,’ 
enumerates about three thousand. Of these several hundreds are clergymeu; and 
persons of title are also numerous. Some of these seceders were persons brought for 
the first time under strong religious inllucnces. Some cases may have been due to 
personal idiosyncrasies; some to a strong reaction from pure unbelief; some came from 
IVesbyterianism, the merest handftil from Nonconformity, or, on the other side, from 
the old-fashioned Anglican precinct represented by men like Archbishop llowl<‘y. Bishop 
Blomfleld, or Dr. Hook. Very many, and especially among women, made tin* change 
through what may be called pioTis appetite, without extended knowdedgt* or careful 
inquiry. But there vs'as a large, and, still more, an important class, not included within 
any of these descriptions ; principally clerical, but not without a lay fraction, made up 
of men competent in every way by talent, attainment, position, character, to exercise a 
judgment, which judgment they did exercise in general to their own heavy temporal 
prejudice. The secession of this body of men is a conspicuous event, of the first order in 
the Anglican religious history of a very remarkable time. It is a mailer of importance 
to inquire. What persons are rcsi)onsible, and what system is responsible, for this result! 
From more than one point of view, it can hardly be regarded as other than a serious 
disaster, inasmuch as it has sharpened the outlines and heightened the pretensions of 
Roimuilsm not less decidedly than it thinned the regimental forces of the Anglican 
system, and for a time utterly disparaged, if it did not destroy its credit.” 

In his “Clinptor of Autobiography,”* Mr. Gladstone admits tlie im- 
portant effect wliicli the religious movements of these years had upon 
Jiis views as to ecclesiastical ]K)liey. All i)arties in the State had now 
abandoned the idea of asserting for the Anglican Clinich “those 
exclusive claims” which Mr .Gladstone himself had so earnestly affirmed 
by speech and writing in the first decade of his ])olitic*al life, but 
which “ becojiie positively unjust in a divided country governed on 
popular ])riiu‘ix)les.” “I for one,” he said, speaking of the earlier years of 
the Oxford movement — 

“ fonn(*d a completely false estinuite of what was about to happen; and believed that 
the Church of England througli the medium of a regenerated clergy and an intelligent 
and attached laity, would not only hold her gi’ound, but \vould even in great pai*t 
probably revive the love and the allegiance both of the massCvS who were wholly falling 
away from religious observances, and of those large and powerful Nonconforming bodies, 
the existence of which was supposed to have no other cause than the neglect of its 
duties by the National Church, which had long left tin* peoi)le as sheep without a 
shepherd. 

“ And surely it would have required either a deeply saturnine or a marvellously 
prophetic mind to foretell that, in ten or twelve more years, that powerful and dis- 
tinguished generation of clergy would be broken up i that at least a moiety of the 
most gifted sons, whom Oxford had reared for the service of the Church of England 
would be hurling at her head the hottest bolts of the Vatican : that, with their deviation 
on the one side, there would arise a not less convulsive rationalistic movement on the 
other; and that the natural consequences would be developed in endless contention and 
estrangement, and in suspicions worse than either, because even less accessible, and 
even more intractable. 

“There was an error not less serious in my estimate of English Nonconformity. I 
remember the astonishment with which at some period— I think in 1851-2— after ascertain- 
ing the vast addition which liad been made to the number of churches in the country, 
I discovered that the multiplication of chapels, among those not belonging to the 
Church of England, had been more rapid ’still. y- u 

“But besides the immense extension of its material and pastoral organisation, English 
Nonconformity (in general) appears now to have founded itself on a principle of its own, 

♦ “ Gleanings,” vol. vii., pp. 143, 144. 
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which forbids the alliance of ther civil power with religion in any particular form or 
forms. I do not embrace that principle. But I must observe, in passing, that it is not 
less unjust than it is common, to stigmatise those who hold it as ‘political Dissenters’; 
a phrase implying that they do not dissent on religious grounds. But if they, because 
they object to the union of Church and State, are political Dissenters, it follows that 
all who uphold it are political Churchmen,” 

We now return to the political world, which was to be divided 1‘or the 
next four years between the idval but iiicoiupatible attractions of pi*os- 
perous Budgets and shoAvy diplomacy. The line of cleavage 

A Confusion of separated Cabinets as well as Parliaments, giving additional 

Parties, 1850. comjdexity to an almost unprecedented confusion of parties. 

It is the one great interest of the time, this long-snstaiiied 
but unequal contest, Avhich ended so miserably and disastrously in the 
Crimean War. In other I’ospects political animosities asserted tlndr tra- 
ditional pi'cdominance over political primaples ; and a superficial observc'r 
might easily have neglected the great i)rinei])le which underlay tlie i)etty 
Intrigues of tlie leaders and the petty skirmishes of the factions. 

The old political higliAvays had fallen into disuse, and the more rapid 
lines of pi'ogress had liardly been planned, much less laid doAvu. Cnder 
such conditions the strongest and most courageous of iK)liticians could 
not. maintain a rigid and niuUwiatiiig course. The beginning of the 
session of 1850 aa^is remarkable for a clever political niameuvre by which 
Disraeli — who had now succeeded to the leadership of tlie Protectionist 
party— contrived to detacli Mr. Gladstones from Peel and GraJiam, and 
nearly defeated the Whig (Government. He moved foi^ a committee to 
consider a levdsiou of the Poor Law in the interests of the agricultnial 
classes. It was a plan for compensating the coiinti y gentlemen for the 
loss of Protection by leliev^ing them of rates; and Mr. Gladstone persuaded 
himself to vote for it ou the ground that the incidence of the I\)or rate 
was uneiiual, and that the farmer and the indcjiondent yeoman would bo 
the jx'rsons to benefit by the change. It is difficult to justify Mr. Glad- 
stone's condiutt” still less his theory— ou tliis occasion, the first and the 
last on which INlr. Disraeli found in that quarter any i)ositive support 
to the fatal but enticing policy of Imperial doles or gi*ants in aid of local 
taxation. 

On the Australian Colonics Government Bill Mr. Gladstone again tried to 
b€iat the Government by supporting an amendment of Spem;er Walpole's, 
Avdiieh would have strengthened the Crown, and an amendment of 
Moles worth’s, which VAOuld have weakened it,* and by himself moAing 
the insertion of a clause which would hav'C given ecclesiastical autonomy 
to the Colonial dioceses of the Church of England. Indeed, Mr. GladsU)ne 
was in a mood of chronic and often reactionary opi)ositioii ; for he spoke 
in favour of a motion Avdaich woidd hav^e excepted the West Indian 
colonists from Free Trade, and opposed the appointment of the Boyal 
Commission to inquire into the state of the English and Irish univ ('rsities 
—an inquiry which led to the first gi*eat bejieficial measure of University 
Reform. But these delinquencies were amply compensated in June. 

♦ Walpole moved to substitute two Chambers for one—a lower which would be 
elective, and an upper to be nominated by the Crown. Mole.sworth moved to omit the 
clauses which gave the Colonial Oflice power to disallow Colonial laws. 
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Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, al ** ays offensive in its form, , had 
now oeconie quite intolerable in its substance. In the previous year his 
irterfereiices had justified Macaulay's admiration. Now, 
instead of protecting the Sicilians, he was bullying Greece. Palmerston’s 
France, of whose friendship he had boasted in 1849, had Foreign Policy. 
withdi*awn her ambassador from London. The situation 
was exceedingly grave, for Russia supfiorted France ; but an element 
of the ridiculous was imparted by the character of one ot* the drmnatis 
personce, Don Pacifico, a Maltese Jew and an English subject, wdio gave 
Jiis name to the piece. Don Paeilico's house had been 
sacked by an Athenian mob, and the Greek Government The Case of Don 
was unwilling to compensa.te liim on his own terms. For Paciflco, 1850. 
this and other smaller offences Palmerston xireseiited an 
ultimatum ; and when the Greek Gf)vernment procrastinated, he despatched 
a fleet to the Pirjeus, which seized a number of Greek vessels. For these 
proceedings Stanley carried a vote of cen.sure on the Government in the 
House of Lords. Roebuck came to the rescue in the Commons by asking 
the House to assent to a prei)osterous resolution that tin* foreign policy 
of the Government was “ calculated to maintain the honour and dignity 
of the country, and in times of unexamiiled difficulty to preserve ]3eace 
Ixtween England and the other nations of the world.” A great debate 
arose on the 24th of June, 1850. When Lord Palmerston 
began his reply on the second night of the debate it was Palmerston’s 

ah*eady late. For five hours he defended himself with speech, 
almost suiierhuman energy and skill. Success might have 
seemed impo.ssible. But Palmerston knew only too well the weaker side 
of the English character; and he rose to the occasion by descending to 
the level of his audience. Unfortunately, but, considering the hour, not 
unnaturally, tlie report of the speech is anything but satisfactory. But there 
can be no doubt that it was in its way a masterpiece of oratory. Towards 
the close of the fifth hour, wlieu he tliought that he had made sufficiently 
manifest, by cornparihon Avith Continental Powers, the splendour of the 
])osition in which he had jdaced his country, Palmerston I'emarked that 
he was not in the least surprise<l at the attempt to turn him out : — 

“The Government of a gre.at country like this is undoubtedly an object of fair and 
legitimate ambition to men of all .shades of opinion. It is a noble thing to be allowed 
to guide the policy amd to influence the destinies of such a country; and if ever it was 
an object of honourable ambition, more than ever must it be so at tlie rnoincin, at 
which I am speaking.” 

And so on until he ended triumphantly ; — 

“ I therefore fearlessly challenge the verdict which this House, as representing a 
political, a commercial, a constitutional country, is to give on the question now before 
it; whether the principles on which the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government has 
been conducted, and the sense of duty which has led us to think ourselves bound to afl’ord 
protection to our fellow subjects abroad, are proper and fitting guides for those who 
are cliarged with the government of England ; and whether, as the Homan in days of 
old held himself free from indignity, when he could say Civis Eomamis sum, so ako 
a British subject, in whatever laud he may be, shall feel confident that the watchful 
eye and the strong arm of Englaml will protect him against injustice and wrong.” 

The debate was continued on the 27th, and Mr. Gladstone delivered 
his famous reply, which has already been noticed in the Introduction 
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to this work.’’*' Oiir admiration is increased when we reflect that there 
was only one short day to prepare the purple patch— the answer to 
Ciriff Romanus sum. In the prelude the subject of Lord 
Mr. Gladstone’s Palmerston’s foreign policy is introduced and divided. 

Reply. Then the specific cases of Palmerston’s high-handed inter- 
ference, the cases of Don Pacifico and Mr. Finlay, are 
brought into view in their bearing on international law — a subject the 
importance of which “no words would exaggerate or even adequately 
express,” though the restraints which it imposes might not please the 
occupants of the Ministerial benches, “or harmonise with their sense of 
their mission to i^i-opagate liberal opinions throughout the world.” Of 
course, grievances must sometimes arise for which no legal remedy 
could be had from the tribunals of another country, and for which 
other remedies had to be sought. That subject was one of the utmost 
delicacy ; but it need not detain them “ I contend that in the cases 
before us Mr. Finlay and Mr. Pacifico did not exhaust, nor try to 
exhaust, the remedies Avhich the laws of Greece supplied.” 

It would be pleasant to at the point where Mi*. Gladstone 

discusses Don Pacitico's claims, and contiasts the inventory of his 
furnitui’e — the couch worth £170, the china dinner-service worth £140, 
etc. — with the fact that lie had not (outside his jewels, his furniture, 
and his clothes) a single farthing except a little jilate iiledged to the 
Bank of Athens for £30. The man was a in all other respects 

save this: that “there was not an ordinary article from the top to the 
bottom of his house. Everything in it was a siiecimen of the richest 
and rarest of its kind.” 

The orator lingers almost lovingly over the antithesis. Let us pass 
from the particular case of the astute pauper Jew, wdio knew so well 
“ where his best market lay,” to the genei*al iirinciple which Mr. Glad- 
stone set up in answer to the challenge of the Jingoes. But before 
beginning the closing section of his sijeech, with its burning rhetoric of 
denunciation, he relieves the tension for a moment and indulges in a 
generosity of praise which only makes the subsequent censure more 
sweej)ing and iri’csistible. Bad as was the policy of Palmerston, they had 
had some compensation : — 

“We had the compensation of hearing a great speeoli from the noble lord ; and, Sir, 
I for one assure the House, that— as far as it goes— I do not undervalue that compensa- 
tion. I respectfully assure the noble lord, if he will permit me, that no man who sits 
in this House can be more sensible of the masterly character of that speech, alike 
remarkable as a physical and an intellectual effort. No man, even of those who sit 
beside him, listened with keener admiration and delight, while from the dusk of one day 
until the dawn of the next, the noble lord defended his policy, and, through the live- 
long summer's night, the British House of Commons, crowded as it was, hung upon 
his lips.” 

What then was the antagonistic principle Athich Mr. Gladstone and 
his friends advanced to the rule of the Foreign Secretary’s proceedings ? 

“ I answer him in that one word to which I have referred ; it is the principle of 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs of other countries. I subscribe to those declai*a- 
tions of general maxims which fell from him ; eveiything depends upon the tone and 


See p. 46. 
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spirit of the man who has to act i^pon them. Tliey are in tlieinselves but vague abstrac- 
tions; they acquire life and weight and vigour only as they take elfect in administra- 
tive acts. (Jreatly as I respect, in general, the courage, the energy, the undaunted 
l)atriotism of the noble lord, I {iceuse him of this, that his policy is marked and 
cluixacttwised by what I must call a spirit of interference. T hold this to be a funda- 
mental fault, a fault not to be excused. The noble lord tells us, indeed, that he does 
not go abroad to propagate extreme opinions in other countries. . . . No doubt he has 
the feeling, the feeling of every Englishman, a sincei'e desire that when a legitimate 
opportunity ('r(‘ates itself and makes it our duty, in conformity with the principles of 
public law, to exercise a British influence in the r(*gulation of the athiirs of other 
countries, that influence should be exercised in the sj)irit which we derive from our own 
free and stabh* form of government, and in the sense of extending to such countries, 
as far as they are able and <lesirous to receive them, institutions akin to those of which 
we know from experience the inestimable blessings.” 

On this there could be no difference of opinion ; but then came the 
question — 

“Are we, or are we not, to go abroad and 'inale occasions for the proj)agation even 
of the political opinions which we consider to be sound? 1 say we are not. 1 complain 
of the noble lord that be is disposed to make these occasions ; nay, he boasts that 
he makes them. . . . Sir, T object to the ju'opagandism even of moderate reform. In 
proportion as the representation is alluring, let us be on our guard. . . . Inter- 

ference in foreign countries, Sir, according to my mind, should be rare, deliberate, 
decisive in character, and efl’ectnal for its end. Success will usually show that you saw 

your way, and that the means you used were adapted ami adequate to the purpose. 

Such, if 1 read these aright, were the acts done by Mr. Canning in the nature of inter- 
vention ; they were few and they were eflectual— effectual whether, when, in his own 

noble language, he ‘called the New AVoi’ld into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old,’ or w'hen, founding himself on the obligations of public law, he despatched the 
troops of England to prevent the march of a Sjiaiiish force into lV)rtugal.” 

Very (lifferont Avas the pt>licy of Lord Palmerston. He Avas no true 
[)roteetor ot* Englislinion abroad and of the oppressed of other countries. 
Ho insinuated groundless suspicions in order to justify his policy. “ In 
A^ain do you talk to us of a knot of foreign conspirators ; the only knot 
oT foreign conspii’atcns against the noble hu’d is the combined opinion 
of civiliseci Europe.” This brings Mr. Gladstone to the verge of his 
peroi ation : - 

‘ And now I will grapple with the noble lord on the ground which he selected for 
hiniisrlf, in the most triumphant portion of liis sjieech, by his reference to those emphatic 
words, Civis Romniiys sum. He vaunted, amidst the cheers of his supporters, that 
under his Administration an Englishman should be, throughout the world, what the 
citizen of Home had been. AVliat, then, Sir, was a Eoman citizen? He was the member 
of a privileged caste ; he belonged to a conquering race, to a nation that held all others 
bound down by the strong arm of power. For him there was to be an cxcejitional 
system of law; for him principles were to be asserted, and by him rights were to be 
enjoyed, that were denied to the rest of the world. Ls such, then, the view of the noble 
lord as to the relation which is to subsist between England and other countries? Does 
he make the claim for us that we are to be uplifted upon a platform high above the 
standing-ground of all other nations ? It is, indeed, too clear, not only from the ex- 
pressions, but from the whole lone of the speech of the. noble viscount, that too much of 
this notion is lurking in his mind ; that he adopts, in part, that vain conception that we, 
forsooth, have a mission to be the censors of vice and folly, of abuse and imperfection, 
among the other countries of the world; that Ave are to be the universal schoolmasters; 
and that all those who hesitate to recognise our office can be governed only by prejudice 
or personal animosity, and should have the blind Avar of diplomacy forthwith declared 
-against them. And certainly, if the business of a Foreign Secretary properly were to 
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carry on diplomatic wars, all must admit that the uolde lord is a master in the discharge 
of his functions. What, Sir, ought a Foreign Secretary to be? Is he to be like some 
gallant knight at a tournament of old, pricking forth into the lists, armed at all points, 
confiding in his sinews and his skill, challenging all comers for the sake of honour, and 
having no other duty than to laj as many as j»ossible of his adversaries s]>rawling in the 
dust? If such is the idea of a good Foreign Secretary, I, foi‘ one, would vote to tlie noble 
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lord his present appointment for his life. But, Sir, I do not understand the duty of a 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to he of such a character. I understand it to be his duty to 
coopiliate ])eace with dignity. 1 think it to be the very first of all his duties studiously to 
observe, and to exalt in honour above mankind, that great code of principles which is 
termed the law of nations, which the honourable and learned mein)>er foi* Sheffield has 
found, indeed, to be very vague in its nature, and greatly dependent on the discretion 
of each particular country, but in which I find, on, the contrary, a great and noble 
monument of human wisdom, founded on the combined dictates of reason and experience, 
a precious inheritance bequeathed to us by the generations that have gone before us, and 
a tinn foundation on which we must take care to build whatever it may he our part to 
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add to their acquisitions, if, indeed, we wish to maintain and to consolidate the brother- 
hood of nations and to promote the peace and welfare of the world. 


Sir, I say the policy of the noble lord tends to encourage and confirm in us that which 
is our besetting fault and weakness, both as a nation and as individuals. I,et an English- 
man travel where he will as a private person, he is found in general to he upright, high, 
minded, brave, liberal, and true; but, with all this, foreigners are too often sensible of 
something that galls them in his presence, and I apprehend it is because he has too 
great a tendency to self-esteem — too little disposition to regard the feelings, the habits, and 
the ideas of others. Sir, I find this ch/iracteristic too plainly legible in the poliiy of the 
noble lord. I doubt not that use will be made of our present debate to work upon this 
peculiar weakness of the English mind. The people will be told that those who oppose the 
motion are governed by personal motives, have no regard for public principles, no enlarged, 
ideas of national policy. You will take your case before a favourable jury, and you think 
to gain your verdict; but. Sir, let the House of Commons be warned— let it warn itself— 
against all illusions. There is in this case also a court of appeal. There is an appeal, such 
as the honourable and learned member for Sheffield has made, from the one House of 
Parliament to the other. There is a further appeal from this House of Parliament to the 
people of England ; but, lastly, there is also an appeal from the people of England to the 
general sentiment of the civilised world ; and X, for my part, am of opinion that England 
will stand shorn of a chief part of her gloiy and pride if she shall be found to have separated 
herself, through the policy she pursues abroad, from the moral support which the general 
and fixed convictions of mankind afTord— if the day shall come when she may continue to 
excite the wonder and the fear of other nations, but in which she shall have no part in their 
afiection and regard. 

“ No, Sir, let it not be so ; let us recognise, and recognise with frankness, the equality of 
the weak with the strong ; the principles of “brotherhood among nations, and of their 
sacred independence. When we are asking for the maintenance of the rights which belong 
to our fellow-subjects resident in Greece, let us do as we would be done by, and let us 
pay all respect to a feeble State, and to the infancy of free institutions, whicJi we should 
desire and should exact from others towards their maturity and their strength. Ijet us 
refrain from all gratuitous and arbitrary meddling in the internal concerns of other States, 
even as wc should resent the same interference if it were attempted to be practised towards 
ourselves. If the noble lord has indeed acted on these principles, let the Government to 
which he belongs liave your verdict in its favour ; but if he has departed fi’om them, as I 
contend, and as I humbly think and urge upon you that it has been too amply proved, then 
the House of Commons must not shrink from the performance of its duty under whatever 
expectations of momentary obloquy or reproach, because we shall have done whtit is right, 
we shall enjoy the peace of our own consciousness, and receive, whether a little sooner or a 
little later, the approval of the public voice for having entered our solemn protest against 
a system of policy which >ve believe— nay, which we know— whatever may be its first aspect, 
must of necessity in its final results be unfavourable even to the security of British subjects 
resident abroad, which it professes so much to study ~unfavoura)>le to the dignity of the 
country, which the motion of the honourable and learned member asserts it preserves— and 
equally unfavourable to that other great and sacred object, which also it suggests to our 
recollections, the maintenance of peace with the nations of the world.” 

Roebuck’s motion in defence of the Government was carried on the 
following day, June 28tli, 1850, by a large majority. A plirase like 
Romanics sum in a foreign language is as effective with an 
average Englishman as a long word like Imperialism or The Division. 
Mesopotamia. And even in the minority tliere were many 
who voted merely from a party point of view. Certainly, the list of Xoes 
is an extraordinai’y one, containing as it does, to mention no others, the 
names of Cobden, Disraeli, Gladstone, Milner Gibson, Villiers, Graham, 
Peel, Molesworth, Sibthorp, Bright and Inglis 
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" On the 29th of June, 1850, the day after the close of the Don Pacifico 
debate, Sir Robert Peel was tlirown from his hoise, and died a day 
or two later fi*oni tlie elfects of tlie fall. Mr. Glad- 

Deatu of Sir stone, in a funeral o]*ation in tlie House of Commons, 
Robert Peel, 1860 . quoted with much feeling the lines written by Sir Walter 
Scott on the death of Pitt."' Peel had died full of years 
and full of honours, “ yet it is a death Avhieh our human eyes will re- 
gard as premature because we had fondly hoped that in Avhatever posi- 
tion he Avas x^hieed, by the Aveight of his character, by the splendour oi‘ 
his talents, by the purity of his virtues, he Avould still have been spared 
to render his country the imist essential services.” 

In later days Mr. GUulstone seems to have thought that Peel’s repu- 
tation as a statesman stood somewhat too liigh. Ilis great failure Avas 
in Ills Irish policy, his great virtue “ that he kept such 
Mr. Gladstone’s an enormous conscience.” Another of IVel’s great ciualities 
Estimate of Peel wliich Mr. Gladstone notie.Cil, perhaps all the more because 
oC his OAvn relative deficiency in it, Avas his sense of 
measure. “He had generally an exact sense of the pro]Aortion betAveen 
one Bill, and the general i)orK*y of the Government ; also of the })ro]>ortion 
bet^veen the dilferent i)arts of the same Bill ; and of the relation in 
which the leaders of his party stood to their folloAA’ors.” Mr. (dadstone 
a])pears to have accpiiesct‘d in the (|uantitative estimate of the “Dictionary 
of National Biography,” which assigns tAventy pages to Parnell and 
fifteen to Peel. On this scale he thought that Palmerston Avonld deserve 
ten or tAvelA^e.+ 

To measure merit by images is hard and perhaps unprofitable : certainly 
the scales have not yet been fashioned in AvhicJi the liei'oic fpialities of 
Peel and his greatest folloAver can be nicely cdiecked and 
The Two Leaders balanced. In ewh the sense of rc'sponsibility was ecpially 
Compared. great, but in the one it Avas j)rimarily to the nation, the 
account of the other was rendered through the nation to 
a personal and jealous God. Both were open to conviction in dilferent 
degree's, but in degrees Avhich raised them out of the ruck of ordinary 
leaders ; and their courageous Avillingness and extraordinary ability to 
interpret conviction into action sets them side by side on a pedestal 
almost lonely in its elevation. In one respect their careers offer a 
remarkable antithesis. Eac»h in the' days of his supi*emacy possessed a 
vast influence. But it AA^as the individual aaIioiii Peel bent to his strong 
will ; iMr. Gladstone exercised his politicjal fascination over multitudes. 
Peel Knew hoAV tcj choose, instruct, and retain the loyal support of his 
lieutenants ; and the little band of administrators Avhom he had gathered 
rcAund him in 1811 clung tenaciously to his name and the traditions of 
his policy for nearly a decade after his death. Peel lacked those charms 
of mannc'r and conversation which made Gladstone an ornament of 
society. Both Avere far too statesmanlike to appear to be original ; and if, 
in this respect, the advantage seems to lie Avith Peel it is rather 
apparent than real. The ]jlans of a simpler mind have a boldness of 
outline that gives a deceptiA^e impression of originality. 

* See ante, p. 83. 

t Cf, “ falks with Mr. Gladstone,” by the Hon. Lionel A. Tolleinache, pp. 116, 12G-128. 
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The illneRs ()f Mr. (Gladstone’s thiril flaiij2:liter, Mai*y,=^ made it advisable 
to spend three or four months ot* the antninn and winter of 1850 51 in 
Naples. His thorough knowied^e of Italian and liis love of 
the people soon made liini eonversant with the inicpiities of The Neapolitan 
Neapolitan mis^^overnimait. Tims, after a visit airanged Horrors, 1850-61. 
without any idea of political (*e]isnre. ami with a. stronjjf 
piedisposition as th<^ Dou Paeilieo speech ])L‘iinIy shows against inter- 
fering in the domestie eoneeiais of (Uher nations, Mr. Gladstone returned 
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home “with a deep sense of the <lnty ineiimbont upon him to make 
some attempt towards mitigating the horrors amidst which the govern- 
ment of that country was then carried on.” 

The tamous letters to Lord Abertleen. based upon his researches, need 
not detain the biographer. Thc‘y ran into many <‘diti<)ns and were 
translated into many languages; and they are now to be found reprinted 
in the fourth volume of tJie ‘‘(Jleanings.” One thing must not lie for- 
gotten : the picture which they present to us of that ‘‘ hell on earth,” 
that “ negatiiin of Ood created into a system of government,” is mit a 
mere piece of word painting; it is the result of personal investigation, 

* The child recovered, and was thenceforth called in the family circle “Mary Naples.*’ 
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of the drudgery of an ex-Cabinet Minister in the cause of suffering 
humanity. These Neapolitan researches and their publication form a 
supreme example of effective alliance between practical pity and practical 
courage. Never did the brave heart, the sensitive brain, the conscience 
righteously indignant, more loyally and devotedly co-operate. Take one 
specimen of the narrative, and consider the hazard which these expe- 
riences involved for a father, a husband, a statesman nith a brillia7it 
future before him : — 

“And how were these detenutl treated during the long and awful pc’riod of apprehension 
and dismay between their illegal seizure and their illegal trial ? The prisons of Naples 
were another name for the extreme of filth and horror. 1 really saw something of them, but 
not the worst. This I have .seen, my Lord: the ollieial doetors not going to the sick 
prisoners, but the sick prisoners, men almost with death in their faces, toiling upstairs to them 
at that charnel-house of the Vicaria, because the lower regions of such a palace of dark- 
ness were too foul and loathsome to allow it to be expected that professional men 
should consent to earn bread by entering them. As to diet, 1 must speak a word for 
the bread that I saw. Tliough black and coarse to the last degree, it was sound. The 
soup, which formed the only other element of subsistence, was so nauseous, as I was 
assured, that nothing but the extreme of hunger could overcome lUe repugnance of 
nature to it. I had not the means of tasting it. The filth of the piisons was beastly. 
The officers, except at night, hardly ever entered them. 1 was ridiculed for reading 
with some care pretended regulations posted up on the wall of an outer room. One of 
tlicm was for the visit of the doctors to the sick. 1 saw the doctors with that regu- 
lation over them, and men with one foot in the grave visiting (hem, not visited by 
them. I have walked among a crowd of three and four hundred Neapolitan prisoners; 
murderers, thieves, all kinds of ordinary criminals, some condemned and some uikjoii- 
demiied, and the political accused indiscriminately : not a chain upon a man of them, 
not an offic(*r nearer than at the end of many apartments, with many locked doors and 
gratings between us; but not only was there nothing to dread, there was even a good 
deal of politeness to me as a stranger.” 

With this visit began a loug and nninterrn ptecl iriendship with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir James) Laeaita, from whose reeollections—thaiiks to the 
enterprise of an Austrian gontlemnn — we are enabled to diatv some 
picturesque details of Mr. Gladstone's sluy at Naples: — 

“It was in the late autumn of 1850. I was m»t quite forty years old at that time, and was 
living in Naples. As legal adviser to the British Embassy, I used to 
go about a great deal in the English colony. One evening 1 was dining 
^ Bewllectlous.*^ * with Lord I.even. Among the guests was Gladstone. . . . After dinner he 
drew me into a corner, ana we talked till midnight about literature and 
politics. Gladstone’s catholic spirit distributed itself over these two 
hemispheres of public life. ... We met constantly at the house of the Ambassador Temple, a 
brother of Lord Palmerston. In the evenings we used to pace for hours in the Villa 
Ueale. Gladstone was casting olf under the Italian sky the last chain that bound him 
to his Tory past. He had long since given up Protection ; and as he no longer wanted 
Protection for the English “Hoch-industric,” neither was be any more an orthodox advocate 
of the English “Hoch-kirche.” 

Then follows au interesting sketch of the “ cold despotism " of King 
Bomba, with the oflieial murders and imprisonments and other tragic 
horrors of that Domitian age. The Eiiglisli student of the classics was 
daily seeing and hearing cruelties such as lie had hitherto only read of 
ill Suetonius and Tacitus; and when the day was over, “under the 
Acacias and x^aliiis, between the fountains and statues of the Vflla Reale, 
we wandered at our pleasure, turning our eyes now to tlie sea, now to 
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the world of faRliioii in the Corso, and talked of the liorrors of the day. 
Gladstone, who was full of belief in progress, eonifort(‘d' me with hopes 
of better days. ‘Night would not always lie over Naples ; the reactionary 
movement Avould spend its foi*(*e.’ ” At Christmas Lacaila was liimself 
thrown into prison. On his release Mr. Gladstcnie asked J^aeaita to allow 
liim to rehearse the Open Letter to Loi‘d Aberdeen ; if he heard a Avord 
that Avas false or exaggerated he was to lift up a finger. “ So Gladstone 
read in his sonorous voice, AAdiicli sounded to me like a bell that Avould 
proclaim to all Europe the horrors of Nea]3olitan misrule. His heart beat 
in sympathy. I listened Avith bated breath. Not once had 1 occasion 
to protest against an in(‘ori*ect fact or a. AAU’ong imi)ression. . . . His 

study of ‘ Darkest Naples ’ had been thorough. Palmerston could justly 
say in Parliament that Mr. Gladstone, not content Avith enjoying the 
carnival and visiting Vesuvius and Ponp^eii, had investigated the laAv 
courts and the gaols and sought out the victims of an unrighteous justice, 
in order to lay before all PJurope ]>roof of these outrageous attacks ui)on 
humanity.” * 

On his 1 ‘etiirn from Nai)les Mr. Gladstone informed Lord Aberdeen, his 
chief political friend, that he intended to proclaim the suiTcriiigs of the 
political prisoners at Naples. TIh' ex-Foreign Secretary, hoAVcver, ])romised, 
if Mr. Gladstone AA^ould delay publication, to use his inlluence AAdtli the 
Austrian GoA^ernment, then the external ])rop of Neapolitan tyi'aiiny. 
“Lord Aberd(‘en,” said Mr. (dadstone more than thirty years later, 
“united as he Avas Avith me in friendship and affection, and being 
possessed of great influence over Continental GoA^ernmcnts, did me the 
gieat favour to cndea\^our througli the Austrian Government to give 
friendly effect to my remonstrances and statements ; and 'irhm he 
cntirelij failed^ as / i}i ihai purpose, my appeal aaus made not 

to any Government— not to the House of Commons— never did I say one 
Avord ill that House on the subject ; but it Avas made entirely to the 
public oj)inion of Kuri»pc through the medium of the Press.” t 

The italicised words mark a difference of oijinion betAA^een Mr. Cdadstone 
and Lord Aberdeen. The latter thought he had been rather badly used. He 
applied to I^rince Schwarzeuberg “as an old friend of the Austrian 
Government.” Hut no answer came for some time. MeaiiAvhile — so he 
Avrote to the Princess LieA'en— 

“Mr. Gladstone be^an to’gi‘f>w impatient. I did not hear from Prince Scliwar/eiiberg, 
and he concluded lliat no attention would be paid to my It'tter. I had written in May 
and we Avere in the immth of July; die pro])osed, tliejvl'ore, to i)ublish AAuthout 
further delay. 1 remonstrated against this, iuid told him it would j)lJi< e me in .a very 
false position with respect to Prince Schwarzenheig-. I thought he was bound to \Aait 
for the Prince's answer, and if that was unfavourable, he might tlien do as he t)l(*ased» 
I got him to delay another fortnight; hut at last, in spite of my remonstrances, he 
sent Ills letter to the i’ress. Two aft(T tlie publication, Count Buol arrived, bring- 

ing me a long letter from Prince Schwarzeiiberg, in vhich, after discussing at length 
the conditions and claims of political ofl'enders, lie says that, had any oflieial application 
been made to him, he should have felt it his duty to decline all interference; Imt tliat 

Italienische Reminiscenzen und Profile, von Sigmund Miinz, Wien, hSOS. pp. 218-257 
Herr Munz Ausited Sir James Laeaita in April, 1894. Sii’ James had then just received a 
delightful letter from Mrs. Gladstone. 

t Hansard, Marcli 3rd, 1882, 
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he would confidentially and privately take measures to comply with my wishes : and 
this he was the better able to do, as I had been the means of suspending Gladstone’s 
appeal to the public." 

It was well for liumajiity and Italy tliat Mr. Gladstone was two 
days too soon, and that the appeal was made to tlie civilised world 
rather than to the “ private and eonlidential measures ” of Austrian 
bureau(!raey, which Avas not likely to make extraordinary efforts in the 
suppression of a system similai* to, though more outi-ageous than, th«at 
for which it was itself directly res)>oiisible in northern Italy. Lord 
Aberdeen was somewliat annoyed: “1 have certainly much it^asou to 
eomidain of Gladstone ; but he is so honest and so perfec-tly sincere, 
and we are both personally and i^olitically connected so closely, that, 
although I have not concealed my feelings from him, it is impossible for 
me to entertain any resentment.” * 

The Parliamentary session of 1851 found Lord Jolin Russeirs Govej’nment 
in difticulties. The Peelites were an even more uneertain quantity than 
ever. On February 13th Disraeli nearly beat the Whigs by 
Lord John RuBsell a motion in favour (3f rtdieving agricultural distress. Mr. 

Resigns, 1861 . Gladstone, embariassed by his speech of the pi’evious year, 
iHuther si^oke nor voted. Graham, Cardwell, and Heibert 
supported the Government. At the end of February Lord John Russell 
resigned, Vmt returned when neither Lord Derby nor Loid Aberdeen 
was able to form a Ministry. “The Karl of Derby,” said Mr, Gladstone 
in the House of Commons, recalling the incident on March 3rd, 18S2, 
“appli(Ml to me in 1851 to unite with him in the Government. Our 
communications on that i)oiiit terminated on his informing me that 
he was desirous of imposing a moderate fixed duty on corn. Tlie nobie 
lord said that it was not his intention to reverse the policy of Free 
Trade, but to jnodify it. I was oi>posed alike to a reversal or modification 
of that policy.” 

On resuming office Lord John Russell introduced his Eccle.^iastical 
Titles Bill, and Mr. Gladstone, “ in company with the Peeliti^s, the Irish 
Roman Catholics, and the group led by jMr. Cobden . . . 

The Ecclesiastical actively resisted both Whigs and Toi ies, but the last 
Titles Bill. especially, in defence of religious libei'ty.” This misera))le 
Bill, ushered into the House by the enormous majority of 
895 to 03, was originally due to Papal Letters for mapinng out England into 
Roman dioceses, and to the No-Popery agitation which had resulted. Loi*d 
John Russell’s Durham letter fanne<l the flames ; and the Bill was devised 
to turn Protestant indignation into law'. Mr. Gladstone, in a “ magnifi- 
cent ” speech—the eijithet is Greville's— (jpposed the measure because it 
tauglit i*eligion to rely on other support than that of the spiritual strength 
and vitality w^hich could alone give it vigour ; because its tendency Avas 
to undermine and weaken the authority of the law in Ireland ; because 
it w'as disparaging to the great priucii>le of religious freedom, “ on w'hi(;h 
this wise and understanding people lias permanently built its legislation 
of late years”; and lastly, because it tended “to relax and destroy those 
bonds of concord and good-will wdiicli ought to unite all classes .and 
persuasions of her Majesty’s subjects." t 

* Lord Aberdeen’s biographer regards it as “ a somewhat curious episode.” Vide Lord 
Stanmore’s Life of Aberdeen, pp. 203-205, t Hansard, July 4th, 1851. 
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Tlie introduction of tlio Ec<‘lcsiastical Titles Hill had the effect of 
drawing the IV^elites together, ami of ]H)st])oning, what l^ord John Russell 
in the spring of this year vainly tried to bring about, their coalition 
with the Whigs. Lord Staiunore has ])ointed out tlu^ eurious eircuni- 
stance that in the Avinter of the same y(*ai‘. without any jnevioiis com- 
munication or knoAvledge of each other's sentiments, ‘’Lord Aberdeen, 


i 


i 



LORD JOHN 111’ SHELL - 
(Front, the Vaviting htj T. Carr ah, 1S44.) 

Sir James Graham, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Gladston.e, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert each came independently to tlu‘ conclusion that the 
line taken by Loril John Russell in meeting Avhat Avas called Papal 
aggression, and in Avhich he was supported by the Aast majority of the 
nation, A\”as one inconsisteiit Avith the true principles of i*eligious liberty, 
and must be tirmly opposed, at whatever sacrifice of i)0[)ularity, and at 
the cost of a breach AAuth a GoA^erumeiit Avith Avhich they Avere, on the 
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whole, in s^ynipathy.” * Which may fairly be taken to indicate that 
the Peelite party did not owe its continued existence entirely to the 
accident of personal connection. 

When Sir Charles Wood, the Cliancellor of the Exchequer, brought in 
his second and i*evised Budget, the Protectionists made yet another effort. 

On April 11th Disraeli moved that “ in any relief to be 

Protestlonlst granted by the i*emission or adjustment of taxation, due 

Activity, 1861. regard should be paid to the distressed condition of the 
owners and occupiers of land in the United Kingdom.” 
Laboucheve replieil, and Mr. Gladstone followed in a remarkably inter- 
esting speech, in which he (1) explains as best he can the vote which 
he gave for Disraeli’s very similar motion in the preceding session ; (2) 
attacks Wood's Budget ; (3) declares that the Budget proposed by Disraeli 
is even Avorse than that proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and that he will therefore vote against the motion. Mr. Gladstone’s help 
—though rehu'tautly given— saved the Whigs. 

In May tliq popular wind created by the oxjcniug of the Great Exhibition 
caught the sails of the Government ship, and enabled it to crawl along 
for a fcAA^ months longer. In July the debates on the 
The Ecciesiagticai Ecclesiastical Titles Bill were resumed ; but Avlien at length 
Titles Bill Passed, received the Royal assent, its form was so attenuated, 
and its Protestant vigour so abated, that Lord John him- 
self admitted tlie aptness of Leech's famous cartoon — “The Boy Avho 
chalked up ‘No Pox)ery,’ and then ran aAvay.” The Act remained a dead 
letter; and tAventy years later, Avhen Mr. Gladstone had the satisfaction 
of rernoAung it from the statute-book, not a voice Avas raised in its defence. 

At the end of the recess the Ministry suffered a fatal blow. Lord 
John Russell, in compliance with the Queen’s Avishes, dismissed Loid 
Palmerston from office for expressing to the French 
Dismissal of Lord ambassador his approval of Louis Napoleon’s coup eVdtoi ; 
Palmerston, 1851. a fcAv Aveeks later Lord Palmerston carried an amend- 
ment to a local militia Ihll, and so had his “tit for tat”t 
with Lord John Russell. 

In February, 1852, Lord Derby, had succeeded Lord John Russell as IVime 
Minister, and Disraeli autieii)ated his riA^al by one year as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and by thiideen years as leader of the House 

Position of the of Commons. The position of the Peelites Avas peculiar. Sir 

Peelites, 1862. James Graham inclined to an alliance Avith Lord John 
Russell. 3Ir. Gladstone and Sidney Herbert still clung 
to the hope that they might take, or leather keep, their position 
on the Liberal Aving of the Conservative party. The hope, liowever, 
Avas speedily upset by Lord Derby liimself, Avho went to the country 
Avith “No Popery” and “Protection.” The elections shoAved that the 
Conser\"atiA"es Avitliout the Peelites Avould be in a small minority ; and 
on July 21st, 1852, Avhen the elections Avere nearly over, Lord John 
Russell AA'rote to Lord Aberdeen to ijropose a friendly concert betAvceii 
the Whigs and Peelites. After suggesting that they should co-operate in 
a Free Trade resolution and an attack u])on the corruption practised, by 

* “ Life of Lord Aberdeen,” p. 198. 

t ‘*I have had,*” he said in his colloquial way, “my tit for tat with Johnny Bussell* 
and I turned him out on Friday last.” 
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the Tories at the late elections, he goes on to say: “The main })oint is 
to ascertain whether Mi*. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbei*! would be 
disposed Avith you and the Duke of Noaa castle* to concert with the Whigs 
the course to be adojited Avhen Parliament meets. ” On August 28th 
he Avrote to IjansdoAAnie : ‘"Mi*. Glacistone is strongly for Free Tiadts 
but evidently Avishes it to be in the keeping of the Jbotectionist party." 



THIS IS THE BOY AVHO ( IIALKEI) UP “KO POPERY AND THEN RAN AWAY!!! 


I’j I'tniixui in ''Punch.” By rouitco/ oj I>ia>U>nrii li Atjnnir.) 


It Avas not likely tliat tlje Peelites, aaIio found thcanselves holding the 
balaiK'e b<‘tAveen llie t>vo parties Avhen the t‘l(*ctions AAere ovei*. nonld 
care to i'(‘turn to tlie Tory fold. An important c(U*re- 
spondenee liad b(‘(‘n passing between the lea<ling JVelites, Coalition with 
lliord Aberde(ai. and LoimI John RiisscJI during tht‘ Avhoh^ the Whigs, 
summer, by Avhich a eom])romise Avas at last effected. It 
required all AbenkHm's tact to smooth away the dillicultic's betAveen 
Gladstone and Russell, tin' one obje<-ting to reform, and cherishing his 
old half-political, half-ridigious hostility to the Whigs, Avhile the othei*. 
though anxious to elft'el a, comjnomise, was nettled by some of (dadstone's 
observations. To Russell Aber<leen Avrote : “1 am sorry you should have 
felt some displeasuie at Gladstoim's remarks, although 1 cannot say it is 
surprising that you should have done so; but you must forgive him 
for I'epeating sentiments Avhicli Ave have all of us been in tlie habit of 

* Lord Lincoln had succeeded to tlie dukedom in 1851. 
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constantly expressing for years. . . . Gladstone possesses so mucli that 
is excellent and amiable in character that you may be fully jjersuaded, il 
it should ever be your fate to act together, you will find in him nothing 
but frankne.ss and cordiality.” 

Who was to be the head of the coalition? Could Peel’s friends supi)ly 
the place ? General opinion seemed to be coming round to Lord Abei’deen. 
His immense caution, and perha]>s his unpopularity, seemed to fit him for 
the management of a ('oalitioii Ministry. His caution comes out in a 
letter to Mr. Gladstone : — 

“ If high character and ability alone were required, you would be the person ; but I am 
aware that, at present at least, this would not be practicable. Whether it would be 
possible for Newcastle or me to undertake the concern T cannot say ; but I am sure that 
it must be essentially with Liberal support, and with little chance of accessitms from the 
Protectionist cam]). ... I am not afraid of the effects of reform, and I have no doubt 
the abuses are sufficiently great to justify those who seek for change.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s seat at Oxford had b<‘en again ns.^ailed, in spile of the 
many ])roor.s which he had given since 1817 of his Conservative tendencies. 
Ho seems also to have assured his friends in the University that he h()i)ed 
to give a general support to Lord Derby's Administration ; for lie luui 
persuaded himself that the country had benefited by the change of 
Government, and that the Colonics, in which he continued to take 
a great interest, were being better administered. But the negotiations 
between Whigs and Peelites had been successful, and the Government 
was doomed to perish by a friendly hand. In order to postpone defcvit, 
Disraeli swallowed a bitter pill — a Free Trade resolution. After this tliore 
seemed notlliiig unreasonable iii the hope that ]Mr. Gladstone, “the dark 
horse” of the political speculators of that day, might be induced to join 
the Government. Doyle may bo right in thinking that the fusion wt>uld 
have taken place but for one man. Aftei* Peel’s death Disraeli's presence 
“established a line of demarcation betwt'eii the two portions of the 
Tory party. Had it not been foi* his being lix(*d aci-o.-^s their ])atli, I think 
Mr. Gladstone, Herbert, and the other Peelites would have joined Lord 
Derby instead of becoming Wliigs.” 

But though Disraeli’s digestion had been equal to the Free Trade 
resolution, Mr. Gladstone could not tolerate his rival's finance. A Budget 
was produced ou the 3rd of December. 'W'lion the House 
Disraeli’s Budget, had gone into committee the Oiiposition showed a dis- 
1852. position to combine against the wliolo scheme as soon 

as the first resolution for an extension and increase of 
the house tax had been proposed. On the fourth night of the debate 
(December 10th) Disraeli rose to reply, and made a powerful but offensive 
s})eecli, bristling with personalities, sarcasm.s, and epigrams, not a few 
of which were aimed at prominent Peelites. 

When Disraeli sat down it was already one o'clock in the morning. 
* Mr. Gladstone bounded * to his feet, and beginning with an indignant 
and even furious onslaught upon the Mini.ster for the personalities which 

‘*1832 itself," says Sir George Trevelyan, “could boast few more animated and exciting 
scones than that which was enacted during the first three hours in the morning of the 
17th of December, 1852; when the Tory leader, more formidable than ever in the audacity 
of despair, turned to bay in defence of his doomed Budget ; and when, at the moment 
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had disfigured liis speech and violated the decencies of debate, laished 
triumphantly upon figures and calculations, dissected the Budget, and 
destroyed the Ministry. It was nearly four o’clock in the morning when 
the numbers were read out : For the Government, 28() ; against, 805. The 
Ministers thus found themselves in a minority of 19, and immediately 
resigned. 

The success of Mr. Gladstone’s si^eech, following on the ado}jtioii by the 
Derbyites of a l^h*ee Trade lesolution, marks the overthrow for nearly two 
generations— of agricultural or “Protectionist” finance in Great Britain, 
It is also the iirelude to the coming conflict between the forces of 
progress and redaction under the leadership of Gladstone and Disraeli. 

Under date Friday, December 23rd, Greville writes that there is nothing 
new in tin’s purlieus of Whiggism, but that the Derbyites are “ quite 
frenzied.” The story illustrating this (which lie copied from his morning 
paper) is well known, and in the main, at any rate, true : — 

“The other flay twxMity ruffians of the Carlton Club gave* a dinner there to Beresford, to 
celebrate what, t hey eoiisider his acquittal ! After dinner, when they got drunk, they went 
upstairs, and lliiding (xladstoue alone in the drawing-room, some of them proposed to throw 
him out of tlie window. This they did not quite dare to <Io, but contented themselves 
with giving some insulting message or order to the waiter, and then went away.” 


“Mr. Gladstone,” said the Times in its fir*st leading article on the 
same day, “has had the misfortune of belonging to a society to which 
persons were admitted ignorant or regardless of the decencies of life.** 
While the Tories were raging over their defeat, “The 
Government of All the Talents,” including Peclites, Whigs, The Aberdeen 
and one Radical — Sir William Molesworth— was in process Ministry, 1862 . 
of formation. The very strength of the Government was 
a source of weakness. “In the present Cabinet,” says Grenville, “are 
five or six first-rate men of equal or nearly equal pretensions, none of 
them likely to acknowledge the superiority or defer to the oj)Ljiions of 
any other, and everyone of these five or six considering himself abler 
or more important than theii* Premier.” 

The following is a list of the Cabinet Ministers * 


Eakl of Aberdeen 

Lord Gran worth 

Earl Granville 
The Duke of Argyll 

Mr. Gladstone 

Viscount Palmerston 
The Duke of Newcastle ... 

Lord John Russel r 

Sir James Graham 

Mr. Sidney Herbert . 

Sir Charles Wood ... 

Sir William Moles worth.. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 


First Lord of tlie Tr<*asury and 
Lord Chancellor. [l^riiue Minister, 
Lord J*resident of the Council. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Home Secretary of State. 

Secretary for Colonies. 

Foreign Secretary. 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Secretary at War. 

President of the Indian Board, 

First Commissioner of Works. 

[No Office], 


that fi'ieiids and foes alike thought that the last word had been spoken on either side, 
Mr. Glad.stone bounded on to the floor amidst a storm of cheering and counter-cheering 
such as the walls of Parliament have never re-echoed since, and plunged straight into 
the heart of an oration which, in a single day, doubled his influence in Parliament and 
his popularity in the country.” — “ lafe of Macaulay,” chapter xiii. 

* A fine engraving of this Cabinet, reproduced on page 377, is to be seen \n the National 
Portrait Gallerv, with the signature of each member attached. 
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There was some objection to Mr. Gladstone being made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the ground that he had committed himself on the 
income-tax. At Oxford his re-election was violently opposed ; 
Mr. Gladstone as but he was returned by a majority of 124 over Perceval. 

CoanceUor. should be observed, however, in apology for his Oxford 

opponents, that this conjunction with Russell and Moles- 
worth was what opened the eyes of many Oxford Tories to the growth 
of his Liberalism. Of these Archdeacon Denison was most prominent ; 
nor did that great dignitary underestimate his own importance, if we 
ii^ay judge from the following letter, written on Christmas Day, 1852, and 
imblished by Percovars Committee 

“ My dear Gladstone,— The day on which I make tliis communication to you adds 
more than I can express in words to my deep pain and to my sense of responsibility 
in making it. After a week of anxious suspense, the* fact of the 
A Letter from Arch- existence of a Coalition Government — i.e. of a Government in which 

deacon Daniaon. you are joined with Lord John Russell — with l^ord L-insdovviie in 
the Cabinet* — may be said to be ascertained. 

“ I wish to use few words where every one I write is so bitterly distressing to me, 
and must, I cannot doubt, be little less so to yourself, and to many others whom I 
respect and love. 

“ I have, then, to state to you that from this time I can place no confidence in you as 
a representative of the University of Oxford, or as a public man. 

“I reserve to myself the right of forwarding this letter for publi(*atit)n by 'I’uesday’s 
post, and also any reply which you may make to it. I will only say, by way of 
anticipation, that any amount of guarantee which may have been taken by you, in 
accepting office in the new Government, for non-aggression upon the Church of England, 
or for the concession of her just claims, is, in my judgment, ahsolutedy vjdueless when 
weighed against the fact of the Coalition.— Faithfully and affectionalcly yours, 

“ Geokgk a. Denison, 

“ The Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P." “Archdeacon of Taunton. 

From the frenzy Avhicli arose among the Oxford Tories wlien tliey 
heard that their member had entered a Cabinet contain iug several 
Whigs and a stray Radical, it might be imagined that 

Gladstone and Mr. Gladstone had definitely committed himself to a 
Stafford Northcote. popular policy. That this was very far from being 
the case may be shown quite easily and briefly by 
a reference to his relations with Stafford Northcote. In December, 1852, 
just after joining the Coalition Government, Mr. Gladstone had sounded 
Northcote as to whether he would be willing to serve on a commission 

for reorganising the Board of Trade. Northcote replied : “I am rather 

a stiff Conservative, and do not feel at all sure that the next Adminis- 
tration will be one that I can work under, though if you form a 

leading element in it I can scarcely imagine my having any doubts.” 

Eventually, after “a long and desperate argument,” Northcote’s scruples 
were satisfied, and Mr. Gladstone provided him with a great deal of 
work in the revision of packet contracts, and in the organisation of that 
first great instalment of Civil Service reform in which he was so honourably 
associated with Sir Charles Trevelyan and backed by Lord Macaulay 
With regard to this, Northcote wrote to Lady Northcote, March 2nd, 

*Sir William Moles worths acceptance of office, with a seat in the Cabinet, presents Ihe 
Coalition under one more aspect. 
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1854: “Gladstone relies so much on me that I must not desert him till 
it is fairly over,’’ and a year later Mr. Gladstone exerted himself success- 
fully to secure Northcote a seat in the House of Commons, where he 
took his place as a moderate Conservative. 

We shall reserve a consideration of the Great Budget speech, and of 
the financial principles which it involved, for the next chaptei', when it will 
be possible to take a synoptic view of the policy of per- 
Mr. Gladstone’s haps the greatest of our very few great financial Ministers 
First Budget, 1853. — policy which, marked generally by consistency,- 
perseverance, and determination, also exhibits one or two 
weaknesses which, striking enough in themselves, have been monstrously 
exaggerated by Tory fihilosophers and Tory oi ators. It will be enough 
in this place to indicate the additional weiglit and I'eputation which 
accrued to Mr. Gladstone as the direct result of his Budget sj)eech. It 
was delivered on April the 18th. 

The applause was almost universal. Letters of congratulation came to 
Mr. Gladstone fi’om the Queen and Prince Albert: his friends began to 
write and talk and think of* him as Abei'deen’s future successor, §uch, 
indeed, was the intention of the Prime Minister ; but fortune was making 
other arrangements. Tw^o years later the leader of the Petdite party 
found himself destitute of political capital, wdth nothing but failure and 
unpopularity to bequeath to his unfortunate heir. 

The great Peace Budget was passed at the end of June ; but already in 
May events in the East w^ere beginning to excite hope oi* fear in the minds 
of the well informed. For some time Russia had been pre- 
Trouble Brewing paring to adopt a policy of expansion, Avliich brought her 

In the East. i^to immediate antagonism with Austria and France. The 
Greek Christians in Turkey and the Holy Land were to be 
released from the intermittent barbarities of the Sultan in order to be 
subsumed under the regimental despotism of the CV.ar. French interests 
in Syria seemed to be threatened by Muscovite designs upon the Holy 
Places, and Austria — then, as now, the trembling rival of Russia for the 
protectorate, or rather directorate, of the SoutJiern Slavs— w\as alarmed by 
Prince Mentschikoff's pretensions to a suzerainty over the Greek Christian 
subjects of the Porte. 

No British interest was involved or simulated; for military ingenuity 
ha<l not yet conjured up in all its terrors the favourite bogey— an invasion 
of India. 

The Cabinet was divided, the Peelites, excepting New^castle, being in- 
clined for peace and opposed to intervention. But Palmerston had convinced 
himself of the advantage, that is to say of the popularity, of war. His 
judgment w^as only too correct. The infection, skilfully diffused by a 
Palmerstonian press, spread rapidly enough ; and the Peelites, who were 
always too apt to regard administration as the prime end of ijolitics, 
weakly perhaps, but from the best motives, consented to remain and 
help to row’ the boat, so sharing the responsibility after they had lost 
control of the helm. There w’ere only two policies open, Palmerstonian 
and Cobdenite ; the policy of intervention and the policy of neutrality. The 
Peelites failed to see this, and suffered for their failure. 

It must be remembered that the ignorance of the English people about 
foreign nations, their institutions, their manners, and their aspirations^ 
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was much denser in the early fifties than it is now. The ideas of 
simple courage, trustful generosity, and almost misplaced liumanity still 
attached to the Turk, and Lord Palmerston ac*curately re- 
flected ijopular feeling when he complained of the Czar's The Turk, 
unreasonableness in ‘‘refusing to be satisfied, u.s* icc all 
arc, with the progressively liberal system of Tuikey. " ^ 

:Mr. Gladstone was already free from this insane and almost universal 
delusion. But one who luid been so long a member of the govta ning classes 
could not so easily cast off the superstitions of an arricrc diplomacy* 
Tw(‘nty years later he began to i-ealLse in full Avhat Cobden had sc(‘n 
twenty years oarlier- the bankruptcy, the inhumanity, the debility, the 
senility, and the imj)ossibility of the Turkish Thn]hi‘(\ His subtle mind was 
already beginning to analyse its “integrity.” But before the analy'^is was 
complete the counti*y was at Avai-. 

On Wednesday, Octoben* 121h, 1853, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were 

I) resent at the inauguiation ofc* a statue of Sir Robert Peel at Man- 
chester. After the uncovering of tlie monument, the 
Mayor introduced the ChaiK*ellor of the Kxchctiuer a Tribute to 
as the “most al)le and consistent supporter” of Sir Peel, 1853. 
Robert Peel “during his arduous struggle for com- 
mercial freedom.” Mr. (Gladstone made a shoi*t but eloquent sxieecli, in 
Avhich he described himself as the pupil an<l follower in x)olitics of the 
dead statesman, and iiointed to IVel's exanqfle as a proof that in this 
country “the road to duty is the i*oad to fame.” The ceremony took 
l.)lace in the morning. Shortly after one o'clock addresses were presented 
in the Town Hall, and Mr. Glad.stone s]K)ke for an hour in re])ly. He 
touched upon the Russo-Turkish (juestion, and warned the people of Man- 
cliester against “the glare of glory about the operations of an*(U‘” Avhich 
blinds us to its tei'rible accompaniments : — 


“When we speak of general war we don’t mean real progress on the road of fiiHsiom, 
tlie real moral and social advaiieemeiit of man, achieved hy force. This may i)e the 
intention, Imt liow rarely is it the result, of genei-al war I We mean 
this — that the face of nature is stained with human gore — we me.'iii 
that bread is taken out of the mouth of tlie people — we mean that 
taxation is increased and industry diminished — we know that it means 
that burdens unreasonable and untold are entailed on jiosterity — we 
know that it means that demoralisation is let loose, that families are broken up, that 
lusts become unbridled in every country to which that war is extended.” 


The Horrors of 
War. 


He pointed out that the phrase “ indci 3 eudcuct' and integrity” as apx)lied 
to the Ottoman Emx)ii*e Avas not to be interx^reted as if one Avere speaking 
of France or England. He de.scribed the Ottoman Empii’e as a sovereignty 
“ fidl of anomaly, full of misery, and full of tliflicnlty,” as “ a political 
solecism of the Mahommedan faith exercising Avhat may be called a 
desj3otism, but A\diat 1 aaIII only call a domination over tAA^elve millions 
of our fellow Christians.” The Government could not alloAv “ an absorp- 
tion of x>ower ” by Russia ; but he urgetl i 3 atience : — 


“The way of peace and negotiation is undoubtedly devoid of that romantic interest 
which attaches to heroic achievements in war. It is beset and clogged with delays and 


* It should in fairness be added that there were at this time superjflcial signs of 
improvement in Turkey, thanks to tlie efforts of Reshid Pasha, the reforming Minister, 
and to the representatioiif.: of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
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intrigue ^nd chicane. But if the result is the saving ' of the effusion of human blood, 
and the averting that calamity which would disturb the operations of industry and 
deprive nations of their subsistence, surely the sacrifice is small and surely the reward 
Is adequate.” 

Before concluding liis speech Mr. Gladstone touched upon another and 
lar more congenial topic. The lips of a Chancellor of 
The Paper Duty, the Excherpier were “hermetically sealed,” and therefore, 
1853. even on the question of the paper duty, he had “ very 

little to say ” ; but his words, though few, gave a suffi- 
ciently plain indication of his intentions 

‘ I had the jileasiire of seeing in a warehouse yesterday tliat beautiful manipulation 
performed wliich ^umstitutes the process of packing goods for exportation ; and it was 
impossible not to observe in the package, w'hich was put in order before my eyes, that 
there was a very considerable quantity of paper, perhaps ten pounds or fifteen pounds of 
pajjer. Pliat paper is liable to an excise duty of three-halfpence per pound : and it was 
perfectly obvious to me that three-halfpence per pound laid upon the pai)er might, so far 
as the practical operation of the duty is concerned, as well have been laid on the 
commodities themselves. It has precisely the same operation ; and therefore, undoubtedly, 
the principle which has led Parliament to exempt the great manufactures of the 
country in themsedves from the extremely impolitic and onerous operation of excise 
duties is perfectly capable of extension, when the proper time arrives and circumstances 
permit it fb'uighter and cheers), to the material hi which the staple manufactures are 
wrapped up.” * 

How iiUKili satisfaction tliis spcecdi gave to tlie Liberal stalwarts of 
the Manchester school may be judged by Bright’s comments in the 
House of Commons in the following spring 

“ \\ hen tile Chanoellor of the Exchequer entered oltice, doubtless he hoped by great 
services to his country to build up a reputation such as a man may labour for and 
live for. Every man in this House, even those most opposed to him, 
Bright on acknowledged the remarkable capacity which he displayed during the 

Gladstone. session; and the country has set its seal to this—that his 

tiiuincial measures in the remission and adjustment of taxation were 
worthy of the approbation of the great body of the people. The 
right hon. gentleman has been blamed for his speech at Manchester, not for making 
the speech, but because it differed from the tone of the speecli made by the noble 
Lord f Palmerston), his colleague in ottice, at Greenock. I observed that diflerence. 
There can be no doubt that there has been, and that there is now, a great difference 
of opinion in the Cabinet on this Eastern question. It could not be otherwise. Our 
Government lias gone on from one step to another. They have drifted — to use the 
happy expression of Lord Clarendon to describe what is so truly unhappy— they have 
drifted from a state of peace to a state of war. And to no member of the Govern- 
ment could this state of things be more distressing tlian to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; for it daslied from him the hopes he entertained that session after session, 
as trade extended and the public revenue increased, he would find himself the benefl- 
cent dispenser of blessings to the poor, and, indeed, to all classes of people of this 
kingdom.” 

Bright thought that the burdeii of the war would have to be borne 
by real property and the country gentlemen : “I will undertake to say 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will prefer to leave that bench, 
and will take his seat in some other quarter of the House, rather than 
retrace the steps which Sir Robert Peel took in 1842. He is not the 
promoter of this war; his speeches have shown that he is anxious for 

♦ Times, October 13th, 1853. 
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peace,” and he would not consent “to be made the instrument to re- 
impose upon the country the excise duties which have been repealed, 
or the import duties which, in past times, inflicted such enormous injury 
on trade.” Thus justly confident, Bright was able ,to turn with magnifi- 
cent irony upon the territorials who now, for the fiist time, were to 
wage war at tlieir own expense, and to have the opportunity of paying 
as Avell as of shouting for “the integrity and independence” of the 
Ottoiiuiii Empire: “Gentlemen, I congratulate you that every man of 
you has a Turk upon his shoulders ! ” * 

Meanwhile war was being slowly negotiated into existeiftie. A brilliant 
Xiassage in Kinglake t explains how from the beginning of the negotia- 
tions until the final rupture, dui'iiig the session of 1853 
Negotiating War, and tlie autumn which followed it, the mere continuance 
1863 . of Lord Aberdeen and of Mr. Gladstone in office was 
regarded throughout the country as a guarantee that, if 
it Avore possible to maintain peace, peace Avould be maintained. Thus 
the efforts of the uncompromising advocates of peace Avere paralysed. 
“None but a bold man could say that the A\'ar Avas needless or Avieked 
whilst Mr. Gladstone Avas feeding it Avith his own hand.” That the Peelites 
ought on seA'eral distinct occasions to have made a more resolute stand 
Avill hardly bo disputed noAV. It is said that Loiil Aberdeen himself 
afterwards admitted and deplored the Aveakness of his lesistance to the 
Avar mania. But the current of popular sentiment aa ivs Avell-nigh irresi.stible ; 
and it seems probable that Kinglake’s A^’crdict aahII be accepted £is the 
verdict of history: “The errors of Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone 
Avere only errors of judgment. The scrupulous purity of their motives 
has never been brought in question.” 

The aj)ology for Lord Abeideen has ah*eady been set fortii at some 
length and Avith much ability ;+ and in it may be included the 

necessarily subordinate part played by his Chancellor of 
The Peace Party the Exchequer. One remark should be added, a remark 
in the Cabinet, that is api)licjable to each of the great difficulties Avliich 
I peiplex and vex the admirer of Mr. Gladstone's political 

career. It is this, that the rough and ready judgment is almost certainly 
the Avroiig one. The more patient your historical inquiry, the more 
subtle your intellectual analysis, the more Avill you be inclined to 
modify, to extenuate, or evei} to withdraw that easy and hasty censure 
Avhich the “ plain ” man— the superfitnal inquirer — passes u])on the 

“ broad facts,” the brief, unintelligible dafa, AAdiich may be picked up at 
a cheap i*ate and Avith small mental exertion from a newspaper bio- 
graphy or an elementary history. One fears tlnit no amount of research 
can excuse the AvithdraAval of the Vienna Note after it had been accepted 

by Russia, or the non-Avithdrawal of Lord Stratford de Redclilfe, our 

Turcophile ambassador at Constantinople, after it became notorious that 
he Avas intriguing for war Avith Russia instead of negotiating for peace. 
Yet without doubt the resignation of the peace members of the Cabinet 
at any period of the negotiations would have precixjitated the disaster; 
and it is clear that they cherished hopes of peace up to the very last, 
* Hansard, March 31st, 1854. 

t “ The Invasion of the Cijmea,” vol. i., pp. 412-13. 
t In the Life by Lord Stanmore, chaps, ix., x. 
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and actually succeeded in postponing hostilities long after the country 
had become madly bellicose. Of the three Ministers avIio stood for war 
(Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and the Duk(" of Newcastle), only 
the last and least prominent Avas adequately punished. Of tJie first, tlie best 
that can be said is that his policy at this crisis Avas not more vulgar, 
more ostentatious, more brutal, or more extravagant than Avere the 
sentiments of that well-to-do section of the community u])on Avliost* votes 
ho relied, and Avliose confidence lie (‘ontinued to enjoy until the day 
of his death. 

In November Turkey began the Avar, and on the 30tli of that moutli her 
fleet Avas destroyed at Sinope. About the same time Lord Palmerston, 
disagreeing Avith Lord Jcdin Russell, who Avas bent on 
Parliamentary reform, gave in his resignation, but AA^as The War Begun, 
persuaded to recall it by the efforts of Mr. (tladstoiie, AAdio 
on this question Avas still an ardent Ponseiwative, and of the Duke of 
NeAA^castle, AAdio AA^as as much afraid of peace as Mr. Gladstone of reform. 
The po])ulace and the press, frenzied by “the treachery” of the Russians 
and “the massacre’ of Sinope, connected the i)henomenon with Cabinet 
dissensions upon foreign poIic> ; and, no doubt, AAith Palmerston’s 
return, war, from a probability, became a certainty. That Mr. 
Gladstone did not realise this ileplorabhi result of his action may be 
])ut doAAui to his most cons]h(?uous political failing— -his Avant of a sense of 
proi^ortion. The event might have been foreseen : I'eforni Ava.s i')o^tponed, 
but not AA^ar : the inlinitely less was secured at the cost of tlu' infinitely 
more. 

iMarcli came in like a lion. The hopes of the nation Avei-e at last 
giatifu'd, and its suff(‘riiigs began. Mr. (dadstone's Budg('t, based on the 
honest and unpopular principle that those Avho indulge in th(‘ luxury of a 
Av^ar should not expect posterity to pay for it, must have done something 
to cool the enthusiasm. At first, hoAACver, the ('xtrenu* of folly and ex- 
ti’a\agance was avoided. Colxhm's ox)inion that the war- if Avar there must 
be - should be purely naval, Avas for a time respected. The ill-starred and 
ill-con triA'cd landing in the (’rimea did not take ])lace until September. 
Then it a\ as discovered that a British War Dc'partment may be not cmly the 
most expensWe, but the most corrupt and iiu^flicient in the AA^orld ; it AA^as 
also discovered that in the carniA^al of contractors, food and clothing for 
the soldiers may easily be mislaid. When tlie truth began to leak out, 
counter-charges of parsimony and economy av(m*c of course leA^elled against 
Mr. Gladstone. These may be contemptuously dismissed, though it is 
perfectly true that, as steward of the national resources, he AA’ould 
alAvays close his ears as long as possible to the demands of the “ military 
expert.” 

Tlie session of 1854 Avas, of course, mainly devoted to the absorbing topic 
of AA"ar; but there Avas also a little useful legislation. A much-needed Bill 
to prevent corrupt practi(*es at elections AA^as carried by the 
united exertions of Mr. Gladstone and Sir Richard Bothell.* A War 
The two future antagonists Avere then on excellent terms, Session, 1864. 
as the folloAving extract AAdll show. It is from a letter of 
Bethell’s to accompany a xiresent of Cephalonian Avinc ; — “ Restored 
to feelings of perfect satisfactio^j in the British rule, the peojile 
* Then Solicitor-General ; better knoAvn as Lord Westbury. 
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of the islands might be gradually prepared for self-goveriimeiit, for 
I agree with you that, except Corfu, I should wish the islands to be j)art 
of wJiat we sliall one day see, an Hellenic kingdom or fedoial republic.” 
And he promises that, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer will take a 
half - serious, half - bantering suggestion, and open up the trade of the 
islantls, an inscription in Avhite marble shall be erected rAaSo-ro/i/i ^v^pykrr) in 
Corfu, “and that when you visit the islands you shall be received with 
universal acclaim.” * Future events tvere to add point to tliis prctt\' 
coiu])liment ; but it is enough to note that Mr. Gladstone’s Philhellenic 
syjupathies were jxlready developed in 1854. 

Another cpiestion in the settlement of which Bethell co-operatod with 
Mr. Gladstone was that of University reform. To Dr. Jeune, the Master 
of Pembroke— one of the two clergymen who, in Mr. Glad- 

Uziiversity stone’s experience, might have been competent to discharge 

Keform, 1864 . the functions of Chancellor of the Exchequer — Mr. Gladstone 
had written in tlie ])revious midsummer : “Our fellowships 
cannot, I think, be safe until they are wdiolly purged of the charactei' 
of being sinecures.” .leuiie, however, still distrusted his member’s latent 
Toryism: “He is still to my mind Pusey in a blue coat.” However, 
the events of 1851 dispelled all doubt as to Avhether Liberalism had pene- 
trate<l Mr. Gladstone’s academic jiolicy. The repoi’t of the University 
C’ommission had been published in May, 1852. Mr. Gladstone, with 
Roundell Palmer and Inglis, had opposed the appointment of the Com- 
mission, but he had since recognised his error; and in April, 1854, when 
the University Bill based upon this report was introduced, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer i)roved to be its most zealous and powerful ehanq ion. 
Stanley, the future Dean, whose work as secretary of the Commission 
had been highly |)raised by Mr. Gladstone, Avas present at the debate 
on tlie second reading, and desciibed the “ superb ” speech “in 
wliieh, for the first time, all the arguments from our report (without 
a(*knowledgment, of course) were A^’orked up in the most effective manner. 
He vainly endeavoured to reconcile his present Avith his former position. 
But Avith this exception, T listened to his speech Avith the greatest delight. 
To see our labours of 1851-2 brought at last to beai* on the point, to 
hear proclaimed on the house-top Avhat Ave had announced in sheepskins 
and goatskins, to behold one’s old enemies slaughtered before one’s face 
with the most irresistible Aveapons, Avas .quite intoxicating. One great 
charm of his speaking is its exceeding good humour. There is great 
vehemence, but no bitterness.” 

The Bill became laAV on August 7th. Its value, as finally passed, lay 
not in the semi-representative machinery Avhich it set up for the govern- 
ment of the University, but in the clauses AAdiich admitted Dissenters to 
matriculation and removed some of the more glaring abuses connected 
with fellowships. Mr. Gladstone laboured incessantly, speaking at 
every stage of the Bill, I’emoving inconsistencies and smoothing away 
objections. 

In other respects the session of 1854 was not a satisfactory one from 
Mr. Gladstone’s point of view. An attempt to relieve the Colonial 
Church of its disabilities completely failed. It Avas one of Mr. Glad 
stone’s last efforts to bring about his long-cherislied ideal— a spiritually 
* Nash’s Life of Lord Westbury, vol. 1., p. 142. 
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independent but politically established Church. Also a personal quarrel 
with Lord John Russell arose out of the dismissal in May of a member 
of the Civil Service* from a post which he held in the 
A Quarrel with Woods and Forests. The excitement of the war pre- 
Lord John Russell, vented this act from obtaining the same notoriety as 
the earlier recall of Wilmot. 

The year 1855 is one of the blackest in English history. It began with 
a series of Ministerial crises. The protraction of the siege of Sebastopol, the 
miserable condition of oiir soldiers and the general mis- 
A Black Year management of tlie war, had brought the grand Coalition 
( 1866 ). Ministry into extreme disrepute. Tlie Cabinet of All 
the Talents had begun to exhibit “the cold gradations of 
decay.” Roebuck’s motion for a 8ele<*t Committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of tlie army before Sebastojjol uas brought forward at the end of 
January in the debate on the Address. Roebuck carried his point against 
the Government by the extraordinary majority of 305 to 148, and Loi*d 
Aberdeen immediately resigned. 

Lord Derby endeavoured to form a Government and applied for the 
co-operation of Sidney Herbert and Mr. Gladstone. This they \vci (‘ unable 
to give ; though Mr. Gladstone “hoped and believed” he might Jiave“tho 
pleasure of affording his humble assistance to Lord Derby in an indepen- 
dent position.” Lord Derby was unsuccessful ; and the Queen tlien sent 
for Loid Palmerston. Mr. (tladstone was ofb'ied and 
Lord Palmerston’s accepted his old i)ositioii as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Ministry, 1865. thinking that the Government would be able to resist the 
pressure for a Select Committee. But public o})inion was 
too strong for them ; and finding this to be the case, Mr. Gladstone and 
Sidney Herbert, after only a week or two of office, resigned on the 21st oF 
February, 1855. So sudden a resignation no doubt gravely 
Mr. Gladstone prejudiced Mr. Ciladstone’s jiolitical future, and gave somii 
Resigns. colour to the charge that he was too unstable and im- 
X^racticable for English party politics. “For my part,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, defending his objectit>n to the committee of inciuiry, 
“I believe that mode of Xirocceding to be worse than useless as legards 
the army in the Crimea, and I shall ever rejoice, if this motion to-night 
is to be carried, that my own last words, as a member of the Cabinet of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, were words of solemn and earnest x>i’otest against a 
XJroceeding which has no foundation either in the constitution oi- in the 
practice of preceding Parliaments, which is useless and mischievous 
for the purpose which it axipears to contemxdate, and which, in my 
judgment, is full of danger to the power, dignity, and usefulness of 
the Commons of England.” 

Two days after his resignation he told the House that its business was 
not to govern, but to call, to account those who governed ; that the motion 
was without x^J^’^cedent, and that in such matters precedent is wisdom ; 
that the Committee was unconstitutional; that it would be nugatory, 
“and would lead to nothing but confusion and disturbance, increased 
disaster, shame at home and weakness abroad.” Mr. Gladstone recorded 
his regret at being compelled to leave his dei^artmcnt and x^art from his 
colleagues and from “the admirable Civil seivants with whom I had been 

* The Right Hoii. P. Kennedy. 
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associated in the Treasury and Revenue departments.” But these ])aiub, 
he felt, ‘‘luid to be met and borne.” 

Mr. Gladstone had not been long out of office when, seeing the growing 
signs of dissatisfaction in the country at the conlinuance ot the war, Avith 
the high i)riees, the grave loss of life, and the heavy burdens 
which it iin^olved. ho began to urge upon the Government Working for 
the duty and desirability of negotiating a settlement. At Peace, 
the beginning of July Lord John lius^ell came back from 
Vienna and tried to explain the failure of the peace m^gotiations Avhieh 
had been carried on in the Austrian cai)ita1. Noithcote on July 7th <lescribes 
the attempt as “a terrible exi)osure,” and thinks that these disclosures 
must shake the (iovcinment and helj) the ))eace ])arty : “It Avon't do uoaa' 
to single out Gladstone as the ad\'ocato of a dishonourable jjeace, as I^ord 
John acknoAvl edges that both he amJ Th-ouyn de Lhuys thought and still 
think the Austrian terms admissiiJe.” 

The English demand that the Russian fi(Hd in tlic Black Sea should be 
limited forjiied one of the great obstacles to peace. Mr. (Gladstone AA'ould 
haA^e AAdshed for an arrangement <d‘ this sort; but, though desirable, it Avas 
impracticable*. “AVci must all perceiA c,” he said, “tliat this (juestion of the 
Black Sea is one of great and, in fact, of insurmountable difficulty. It is 
not, 1 think, in the AAit of man — at least, I haA^e heard of no suggestion 
which has proceeded from the Avit of man and Avhich fuiaiishes a- i)erfectly 
satisfactory ariangement Avith res])ect to the Bla(*k Sea.” But this pro- 
posal of limitation, on Disi'aeli's own showing-^and Mr. Gladstone Avas 
inclined to agree was one to Avhich Russia. noA’er could acccdi*. Although, 
therefore, ho would have rojoicect if Russia's acce])tance of limitation hail 
giA^eii us p(‘ace, it Avas iiCA'ertheless a doctrine aa Jiicli In* “ scrupled to 
enforce at the i)oiiit of the SAVord.” 

One member had argued that aac must continue fighting for the sake of 
our “ prest ige ” : another tliat Ave must continue for the sake of our Indian 
poss('ssi(3ns. But AAar should be continued, as it should be begun, for 
adequate objects. JVow it had been a AA'ar for “tlie Adndi(*atiou of European 
law against iiii])r()A oked aggression.” But “the very nature of the Avar 
shoAved that it ought to be short. Every Avar Avhich depends upon alliances 
ought to be a short Avar.” Therefore, from the 7th of January, 1 8.7.5, AAdieii 
the Russian jjlenipotentiary announced that the Emperor of Russia had 
accepted the four bases of negotiation laid doAvn by tJie British and Erench 
GoA^erinneiits, ]Mr. Glad.stone began lo look impatiently for ] 3 eace. “The 
proposition 1 am prepared to maintain,” hi^ declared, “is this: that your 
AA'arAvas just, that you IniAe gained the objects of your Avar, and that, if 
Avar AA^as just Avhile those objects Aveiv unattai)K*d, it becomes unjust if 
you continue to ])i’osecute it after their attainment. 1 hold that you are 
iioAV ill danger of forfeiting and losing altogether the righteous and eleA^ated 
charactei' in AvJiich yon JiaA’e Avaged this Avai*.” 

Mr. Gladstone could not agr(‘e with those A^'llo urged that negotiatiou 
must be ]K>stpoiied until some great Adclory had iK^eii 
won. What is the sentiment for military suc'cess? “It A Denunciation 
is hideous, it is anti-Christian, it is immorai, it is inhuman ; Military Glory, 
and you liaA^e no right to make Avar simjily for Avhat you 
call success. If, Avheii you haA e obtained the objects of the Avar, you eoutiiiue 
it in order to obtain military glory — obserA'e the broad tlistiuction Avhich 
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exii^ts between the objects of the war and suceest;} in your military oiiera- 
tions~if you persist in the war for the sake of mere military glory, I say 
you tempt the justice of Him in Whose hands the fates of armies are as 
absolutely lodged as the fate of the infant slumbering in its cradle,” He 
had not winced under the ehaige made by Bright of shedding blood in an 
unnecessary war. ‘‘ But when I see that Russia has conceded the substance of 
what was afeked, . . when I see the scales of justice so tremulously balanced, 
as though they were even verged towards placing those in the Wi-ong who 
had been in the right, niid perhaps likewise those in the right who luvd 
been grossly in the wrong, I feel deepl>^ the I'esponsibility which 1 should 
incur if 1 did not beseecli the House to pause ii3 the course which is oi)en 
before them. AVc have seen Avitli our own eyes, but a few days ago, and 
with the dee])est iiittn-est. some of the fainter traces of the desolation of 
war Avritten upon tJie forms of those heroic men Avho received from the 
hands of Majesty itself not the reAvard, indeed, but yet the acknowledgment 
of their glorious deeds. AVe rejoice to see that many of those noble 
forms are again erect, and that they haA^e gained the elastic step of health 
and youth. But Avhat shall Ave say of the thousands of our countrymen 
Avho sleep beside the Avaters of the Bos]>horus and under the rocks of 
Balaclava ? ” * 

It Avould be impossible and tedious to record the many protests which 
Mr. Gladstone entered against the prolongation of a Avar “ Avhich costs 
the allies in money not less than £100, OCX), 000 per annum, together Avith 
a loss of lives Avhich Avill, 1 think, not be very greatly overstated at a 
thousand a day for all |)ai*ties to the Avar taken together.” He continued to 
defend the Avar so fai* as its original objects AA^ere concerned. “The Avar 
into Avhich I reluctantly but deliberately agreed to enter 
The Objects of AA^as a war the objects of Avhich I can define ; th(‘y ai*e 
the War nefenaed. to be found in the Four Points, t . . . Those objects 

have been, in our judgment attained,” and that being so, 
“is it inconsistency in us, Avith our vicaas, to say that the A\^ar ought to be 
brought to a close ? Would it not, on the contrary, haA^e been the most 
contemptible effeminacy of character if a nu;n in my position, Avho feels 
that he has been instrumental in bringing his country into this struggle, 
were to hesitate a single moment Avlien he Avas firmly and fully con- 
Aunced in his OAvn mind that the time had arrived Avhen she might Avith 
honour })ass from it?” I Mr. Gladstone denied that in urging these vicAA's 

* Hansard, May litth, 1855. 

t The “four points” — especially the fourth — have a melancholy and antiquarian 
interest 1. Russian Protectorate over the Principalities of Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Servia to cease ; the privileges granted by the Sultan to these provinces to be placed 
under a collective guarantee of the Powers. 2. Navigation of the Danube at its mouth 
to be freed from all obstacles, and submitted to the application of the principles es- 
tablished by the Congress of A^ienna. 3. The Treaty of the 13th of July, 1841, to be revised 
so as to put an end to tlie preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea. 4. Russia to give 
up her clelm to an oflicial protectorate over the subjects of the Sublime Porte, to what- 
ever rite tliey may belong ; and France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia to 
assist mutually in obtaining from the Ottoman Government the confirmation and the 
observance of the religious privileges of the different Christian communities, and to 
turn to account, in the common interests of their co-religionists, the generous intentions 
manifested by the Sultan, at the same time avoiding any aggression on his dignity and 
the independence of his crown. $ Hansard, August 3rd, 1855. 
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be guilty of coiij^piraey or coiiibiuaiioii with the IVaeo party, for whose 
eoiibisteucy ami ])riiH;iples ho had the groak'st rospoct, hut inaii wJioiii 
ho (Uft’ored as tt> the original justice and lu'cossity of the Avar. Hut ho 
de[)rocatod tlu‘ lK*llic()se attitude of those' avIjo ‘'look to offocthig progress 
by means of tin' sword,'’ and of those others Avho, “Avltliout. proceeding 
to sucli lengths, liave Aague and, as 1 think, soinowliat visionary auoavs 
of humbling our (uu'my/’ 

One curious re^^ult of Mi*. Gladstone's hatred of the AA^ar Avas that it 
prevH'iited liim from appi*<'(*ia.ting a famous ]^()em. When “ In Momoi iam ” 
appeared, Mr. (dadstoiu' Jiad AAritten a revimv Avhieh Tennyson “tliought 
one of the ablest." * and had taken the occasion of ])aying another 
tribute to Aid-hur Hallam, in whose “young fading imago,” a poet “fast 
rising toAvards tlu' lofty summits of his art. ” found “the 
richest soiirc(' of his imagination, and of thoughts that gave a Criticism of 
him buoyancy for a lliglit sucli as he had not hitherto “Maud.” 
attained.'’ Hut “Maud/’ Avhich AAas ])ublished in 1855, 
spoke of “a ho])e for tlu' AA^orld in the coming Avars,” and Mr. Gladstone’s 
indignation was imac'ast'd Avhen ho read that"- 

“Till* Jon,Lir, long caiik(*r of is over aiul done; 

And now. by the side of the Hlack and tlie Baltic deep, 

And (hvadful grinning mouths of the fortress, fkunes 
Th(* bltKKl-i(*d blossom of Avar Avith a heart of lire." 

“It may b(* good fi*enzy,'’ says the eritie, “bntAve doubt its being good 
poetry.” It was so nnealled for. “We do not ro(*olleet that 1855 Avas a 
season of serions danger from a mania for peace and its pursuits.” One 
Ijassage is eminently eliai*act(‘ristie of Mr. Gladstone’s strengtli and Aveak- 
ness. “Maud’ might haA'e been one of Roebuck's or Palmerston’s 
si)eeches : — 


“But wdint is a little strange is, that w'ar should be recommended as a specific for 
the iiarticular evil of Mammon -worship. Such it nevei* was, even in the days wdien the 
Greek heroes longed for the booty of Troy, and anticipated lying by the wives of its 
princes and its citizens. 

“Still it. had, in times now gone by, ennobling elements and tendencies of the less 
sordid kind. But one inevital)le characteristic of modern war is, that it is associated 
throughout, in all its particulars, Avith a vast and most irregular formation of commercial 
enterprise. There is no incentiAc to Mainmon-Avorshi}) so remarkable as that which it 
affords. The political economy of w^ar is now one of it^s most commanding aspects. 
Every farthing, A\ith the Smallest exceptions eonceivable, of the scores or hundreds of 
millions AAdiich a war may cost, goes directly, and very violently, to stimulate produc- 
tion, though it is intended ultimately for waste or for destruction. Even apart from the 
fact that war suspends, ipw facto, every rule of public thrift, and tends to sap honesty 
itself in the use of the public treasure for which it makes such unbounded calls, it therefore 
is the greatest feedtu* of that lust of gold wliieh Ave arc told is the essence of commerce, 
though Avc had lioped it Avas only its occasional besetting sin. It is, however, more 
than this ; for tlic regular commerce of peace is tameness itself compared with the 
gambling spirit Avhich war, through the rapid shiflings and high prices which it brings, 
always introduces into trade. In its moral operations it more resembles, perhaps, the 
finding of a new' gold-field tliau anything else. most wdeked mothers 

do not kill their ofi'spring from a taste for the practice in the abstract, but under the 
pressure of want, and as war always brings home want to a larger circle of the people 

* Tennyson’s Life, by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, vol, i., p. 299. Cf, “ Gleanings,” vol. ii 
pp. 136-7. 

V 
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than feel it in peace, we ask the hero of ‘Maud* to let us know whether war is 
more likely to reduce or to innlliply the horrors which he denounces ^ AVill more 
babies be poisoned amidst comparative ease and plenty, or when, as before the fall of 
Napoleon, provisions were twice as dear as they now are, and wages not much more than 
half as high ? ” * 

The predominance of religions and moral over a‘stlic‘tic considera- 
tions was one of the characteristics of Mr. Gladstone's intellect ; and 
there are several touches in this beautiful and velKuiumt poem which 
would naturally offend his susceptibilities and arouse his antagonism. 

“It is notable,” writes the present Lord Tennyson, “that two such 
appreciative critics as iMr. Gladstone and Dr. Van Dyke Avholly mis- 
apprehended the nu‘aning of ‘Maud’ until they h(‘ard my father read 
it, and that they both then publicly recanted their first criticisms. ‘No 
one but a noble-minded man Avould have done that,’ my father used to 
say of ]Mr. Gladstone.” t 

Mr. Gladstone’s recantation is dated 1878; and a personal interest 
attaches to his explanation of the error : — 

“ I can now see, and I at once confess, that a feeling Avliich bad reference to tha 
growth of the war spirit in the outer world at the date of this {irtiele dislocated my 
frame of mind, and disabled me from dealing even tolerably with the work as a Avork 

of imagination Even as regards the passages devoted to war frenzy, equity 

should have reminded me of the fine lines hi the latter portion of x. 3 (Part 1.), and 
of the emphatic words v. 10 (Part 11.) :™ 

“I swear to you, laAvful and lawless Avar 
Are scarcely even akin.’* 

The relation in Avhich Mr. Gladstone stood to English parties— if the 
personal cliques of a AAU*etchcd era deseiwe so digiiiiied an tipiicllation 
— during this and the three succeeding years is puzzling 

Mr. Glad3tcn3’s in the extreme. In politics nothing is less successful 

Position in 1835 . than uncertainty. Your true partisan cannot tolerate the 
combination of Conservative symiiatliies Avith Liberal 
opinions. Thus at the beginning of 18.55, Avheii Lord Derby, after his 
futile attempt to form a Ministry, conA^cned a ConserAative meeting, 
ho Avas received Avith hisses and liowls and cries of “ No Puseyites, 
no Papists,” and Avas finally forced to apologise for having asked for 
Mr. Gladstone’s assistance. Even among the Oxford Tractariaiis the 
popularity of the member for the UiiiA’'ersity AAas Availing. Keblo had 
begun to substitute “Mr. Gladstone” for the familiar “ W. E. G.” 
of his letters. This came of tlio speeches on Uiiivei'sity Reform. In 
the spring and summer of 1855 Mr. Gladstone’s tendeney Avas thought to 
be Conservative. A conversation betAA’^een Frederick Elliot and Nassau 
Senior at this time shoAVS that it AA^as considered quite on the cards 
that he aa^ouUI cross the floor of the House and oust Disraeli from 
the leadership. Failing that, Senior thought that he might join the 
Radicals. Elliot’s objection makes good reading now ; — 

“He may try it, but he will fail. They will not accept him. He is purely a 
rhetorician, and a rhetorician poAverful only in attack. He wants knowledge, he wants 

♦On Tennyson, the Review^ 1859. “Gleanings,” vol. ii., pp. 144-145. 

t Life of Tennyson, vol. i., p. 399, 
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the habits of patient in vest illation by which it is to l)e acquired, he wants sincerity, he 
wants public spirit, he wants tact, he wants birth, he wants fortune he wants, in 
short, nine out of ten of the qualities that lit a man to lead a paity”! 

In all IMr. Chulstoiio'H uncertainty lie had an unfailing friend and 
adviser in Lord jVberdeen, avIioso resignation had eansc^d liim the 
keenest suderinii:. lii a k'tUa* written at the time he liad 
consoled hiin^elL and his chief by the reileclion timt H s Relations with 
■‘those who hue lon^* acted with yon Avere called by a Lord Aberdeen, 
sense of piibli,* diit>’ to gather themselves round you at 
the last, and to a Id Axliatevcr their faithful and deelai*ed adherence 
could add to tlu) dignity and lustre of your conduct.'’ Mr. Gladstone 
added: “You mak(i far too much of any service 1 liave rendered to 
yoiir Government. 1 Avish it Avere in my poAAd* to do justice, iii return, 
to the beiu^iits 1 have I’eec^ived from you. Your Avhoh^ dtaneanour has 
been a living lesson to me; and I liavc iieA^er gone, A\itli my vulnerable 
temper and imped nous moods, into your presence Avithout feeling the 
strong iiitlucnet^ of your calm and settled spirit.” 

Lord Aberdeen realised his colleague's tiaiiscendent genius. “Glad- 
stone,” he is rciAorted to liaA^e said in the autumn of this year, “must 
thoroughly recover liis popularity. This uiipo])ularity is merely temporary. 
He is supreme in the House of Commons. Idie Queen has quite got over 
her feeling against him, and likes him niiich.” 

' It has been sctni that INlr. Cdadstoiie's fiist approximation to a Liberal 
system of thought dates from his administrati\^e AAork at the Board of 
Trade ; and in these years of fiuctnation and comparative reaction his hold 
upon the great principles of public eeoaouiy and de])artmeiital cflieioney was 
never relaxed. If the personal influence of Lord Aberdecii counted for 
something in prcA’cnting a rela])se into tlie CV)nseiwal ia c ranks, his sympathy 
Avitli the ^Ianch(‘stcr s(*hool upon the subjects of peace, retreiiehmemt, 
and financial rcfoini Avent for stdl more. To take but one instance. On 
the 10th Jidy, 1855, a< debate arose on the question of (‘xGqidiiig ad- 
ministrative reform to the eon.sular and di[)loinatic stawices, and several 
very interesting ]U)int.s aaoi'O i*aised. Sir Stafford Yortheott', 
whose name is honourably eoiiiiected Avith the refoj in of Civil Seivice 
the Civil Ser\de(', iioiiited out the corruption Criid abuses Refoim, i866. 
involved in appointment by jiatroiiage, and asked very 
pertinently Avludlier tlie Duke of Newcastle Nvas to be blamed for the 
failures Avliicli took place in his department at the outset of the AA^ar. 
Was it not the fact that the.se failures aro.se to a Acry great extent from 
the admiiiistratiA’c machinery Avith Avhicli he had to Avork ? It seemed to 
him as though his (jraco AA as A ery much in tlie jiositiou of our sappers 
and miners, Avhose tools broke in executing the AAorks befoje Sebastopol. 
Sir George Coiqiewall LcaaIs, Avho had succeeded JMi\ Gladstone as Cliaii 
cellor of the Exchequer, made a learned and pedantic speech, in Avliicli ho 
argued that as the Greeks, Romans, Venetians, Spaniards, French, and 
Americans had not employed the system of oj)ou (*ompc*tition by examina- 
tion for Government appointments, there foie England ought not to do 
so. There is usually a deliciously piquant flaAour about ^Ir. Gladstone’s 
replies to Lewis, and on this occasion he AA^as in a particularly happy 
mood 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer quotes the excamples of other nations and refers us 
to the lionunis and the Americans. 1 admit that tlie Eomans were p;reat masters of civil 
wisdom ; but really, to say lhal l)ecause tlie Ilonians did not adopt 
])articular institutions, they are not suited to the meridian of the 
Cornewall^Lewis age, would be to admit a doctiiiu* whicli would lead not only to 

the nondntroduetiou of many imi>rovements, but also to the removal of 
many of those institutions which we most dearly cherish, to the total 
extirpat ion of our existingform of government. The right hon. harcuu't will not tind a prototype 
of the House of Commons among the Homan institut ions : and, to make an ap]>eal which will go 
more flirectly to t lie heart of the right hon. baronet, 1 will remind him that he will find nothing 
among the iloinan institutions that hears the slightest resemblance to our National Debt. 
Neither, with all his erudition— of which no man possesses more— eau he extract anything 
from the history ot the Homans at all ])arallel to tliat loan wJiieh he has so successfully 
raised during the ])i‘eseut With regard to America.t I am not disposed to speak 

lightly of American institutions ; they are marvellous creations of human wisdom, hut 
creations which have been hronght into existence under many disadvantages which we are 
free from, and jierhaps under some advantages which we do not possess. But I cannot 
thorefoiH'. admit that in matters of government we ought tt) cross tht‘ Atlantic for a 
pattern ; and, least of all, es regards patronage and admission to olliee, shall I seek 
for our patt(*i'ii in America. The right hon. baronet has point, i‘d to joint stock companies 
and to jirivate institutions which do not admit jiorsons by compet ition in the sense in 
which the word is proposed to he used. They certainly do not admit this system, because 
the principle of private interest which jiresides over the management of tlu‘se institutions 
is a self-acting se(,*urity, and as perfect a guarantee as human inlinnity will admit of, that 
the best men will be chosen for the best jikiccs as they fall vacant. You are enabled in 
private institutions to dis]»ense with that machinery which the nature of public establish- 
ments obliges yon to call to your aid. In the ])ul)lic- service you cannot count upon that 
uniform vigour and vivacity which the nature of private institutions ])ermits; and you have 
therefore to chouse the h(‘st ])ossible substitute.” 

Such a substitute Avns to he sought in a system of o])en exaiuiiiation, not 
in a system of ])atroiinge temi)ered hy heredity. Hut, unhappily for the 
conduct t)i‘ our. foi-eigii policy? Palmerston a-nd Lewis succeedeci in getting 
a majority ot‘ fifteen in a thin House ; and the work of the Civil Service 
reformers, though extended in Other directions, has never heeii completed. 
Diplomacy remains “a last choice preserve for administration practised as 
a sport.” 

But Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm for political reforms did not extend 
to popular education. In the session of 185(5 he met Lord John Russell’s 
“ resolutions,” which aimed at establishing a system of 
National Education, national education, by a speech almost incredibly reac- 
1856. tionaiy in its tone. To the need for im])rovement he 

opposed* the dangers of a system that would “ degenerate 
into hard irreligion.” He strongly dejirecated the erection of a central 
authority, the establishment of compulsory rates, the creation of 
Government inspectors— anything, in fact, which might be likely to 
promote knowledge and intelligence at the expense of elasticity, 
voluntaryism, and “Christian philautliropy.” 

* Lewis had abandoned Mr. Gladstone’s heroic attempt to pay for the war oat 
of current reveime ; and the Government was at this moment joining France in the 
guaraiitee of a Tui'kish loan, which Gladstone, combining with Disraeli, strenuously 
opposed in the following month. 

T The reference^ was to the popularity of the spoils system in America, and the dislike 
of that great nation for appointment or retention of appointment on the ground of 
merit. 
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Few men are political heroes to their political associates ; consequently 
the gloomy predictions about liis future which are revealed iu the i)rivate 
letters of Mr. Gladstone’s friends at this period must be discounted. 
man can ihake head against such general aversion,” said one. Another 
regretted that “Avith all his eloquence” he had no personal following 
and could not influence the Mouse. Another looked upon him ‘‘ as lost- as 
a splendid example of Avhat might have been.” On the other hand. 
Dallas, then American Minister in London, wrote to his Secretary of 
State at a time (April 7th, 1856) Avhen Lord Palmerston, having ])atched ui> 
an uiipopulai* jicace with Russia,* Avas engaged in an ecjually uniiopular 
quarrel with the United States : — 

“ A A^agui* inii)re>,sion premils that upon these two questions united [the Treaty of Peace- 
and relations with America] the Ministry will tro by the board, anti that Mr. (Il.ulslone, 
certainly the only fully competent man presenting himself, will in the new coriihination take 
the i)lacc now filled by Lord Palmerston.” 

Mr. Gladstone's classical description of himself and his brother Peeditos 
as “roving iccdicrgs,” inhos])itable and dangerous, AA'itli AA'liicli it Avas easy 
to collide and difficult to associate, gives an accurate 
impression of the political situation. “I belicA^e,” he said, " Roving Icebergs.” 
in a debate of this period, “that the day for this 
country Avill be a liappy day AAdien pai-ty combinations shall be rostort'd.” 
In truth, Palmerston’s almost des]K)tic poAver Avould hardly liaAC been 
possible but for this disorganisation and the consecpient impotency of 
the House of Commons. 

Altogether it AA’ould seem that Mr. Gladstone Avas beginning to f(iel de- 
pressed and xiessimistie. Korthcote, alarmed at his oaaui i)olitical isolation, 
—he seems to have been constantly consulting his political 
friends as to Avhat his political complexion might be Stafford Norbheoto- 
about to be— applied for adAuce to Mr. Gladstone, Avho seeking a Leader, 
l eplied in a letter of October 9th : “ As a delicate and 

scrupulous c^ons(uence has led you to seek for aid, I sincerely wish that- 
1 could render it in full. I Avill cheerfully do the little I can ; but it is 
very little.” Northcote was an excellent lieutenant, but he wanted 
leading. And that is exactly Avhat Mr. Gladstone failed to give him. 
Disraeli understood his character better, saw his weakness, aiipreciated 
his value, and eventually Avon him over in spite of the extraordinary 
incompatibility of their sentiments and temperaments. In truth, at this 
time Mr. Gladstone’s uncertainty was almost as great as that of his 
questioner. He thought that the conciition of phblie affairs was “ anonia- 
lous and disjointed,” but hoped that independent men might preser\^e 
“the old stable elements of the House of Commons.” The iiossibility of 
a coalition between himself and Disraeli was much discussed at the 
time and must have crossed his mind. Northcote mentions it on 
January 30th, 1857, and adds that Mr. Gladstone is “very angry with 
Lord Palmerston, and says his princiiial political object noAv is to turn out 
the Government. We are pretty sure to have some fun before long.” 

The “ fun ” was not long delayed ; but Mr. Gladstone AA’as disappointed 
in his hope of beating the Government on the Budget. 

* Sebastopol had fallen on September 8th, 1853. The Treaty of Peace signed at ^^aris 
on the 30th of the following March. 
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The political crisis which now arose depended u]ion events that 
had been taking? jilace in the Far East. Jn the ])i'ovions October 
tlu^ lorcha Arron\ a Chinese vessel, trading falsely under 
The Case of the tlie British flag, Avas boarded at Canton by the Chinese 
Lorcha “ Arrow.” authorities, who took the crew into custody on a charge 
ot* piracy and hauled down the flag. 8ir John Bowring, 
the British plenii)oteiitiary at Hong-Kong, demanded an apology and 



sill STAFFORD NOUTHCOTE ABOUT 1857. 

(From thp I'dinting hy J. P. Knight, fi.A., (H Piinca, Deronshiiv.) 


the restoration of the crew Avithin forty-eight hours. The men were 
returned, but no apology ^ya>s forthcoming. Sir John, Avho had been 
looking foi* a pretext to gi^e British merchants access to Canton, 
took advantage, as he put it, of “ the dev’^elopment of events,” 
and Avithout awaiting instructions from Jioiue, ordered the British 
admiral to (‘ommenco hostilities. A fleet of AA^ar - junks was sunk ; 
Canton shelled and captured. At the end of Febiiiary, 1857, Avhen these 
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iniquitous ]iro('ooclings became known in Enj^land, votes of condemnation 
on the i)oli(*y of th(3 Government were inovtHl concurrently in tlie Lords 
and the Commons l)y Lord Jlerby and by Cobden. The debate in the 
Commons was ('ondiiCLcd very bitterly, and it soon l)ecame probable that 
the l^eaco i)arty would ho reinforced by the whole strength of the Tory and 
I^eelite factions. Cireville's comments are lively and contradictory. On 
February 27th he exi)ected that the Governm(?nt Avould have a majority, 
thanks to a. rally that had taken place among the Liberals, and to “ the 
avei'sion of tlie sGlf Tories to the union between Gladstone a)jd their 
loaders, the approaching consummation of which scvnis not to be 
denied.” Disi’aeli Avas dis(‘redited and un])opular at the timci : and it 
vseems that- the Cons(‘rvath'es, disgusted, Avere again turning tlunr eyes 
toAA’ards Gladstom^ — the A^ery man A\dioiii but tAAo years l^cd'ore they hatl so 
peremptorily excluded. On the 2nd of March GrcAulle AATites : “Derby 
lias annouiictMl to his assembled party that he is ready to join Avith 
Gladstone.” Mr. (dadstone's speech tm China Avas “ magnilicont ” ; and aa’o 
can easily belicAa^ the tradition that his iinal summary and ajijjeal Avon 
oA^er a numlier oT AvaA"erei*s 

“ With yon, tlion, -with us. with every one of us, it rests to show that tliis House, wliich is 
the first, the inosl aucieiil, and tlie iioldest teiu])h‘ of freedom in tlioA\or]d, isalso the temple of 
that everlasting jiistiee v ithout Avhich freedom itself would onb^he a name, 
or only a curse to maids ind. And T cherish the trust and belief that Avhen a a 
you, Sir, rise to d(‘clarc in your ])Iace to-night the iiumbei's of the division 
from the cliair wliich you adorn, the words which you speak will go forth 
from the walls of tlu' House of Commons not only as n message of merry 
and peace, hnt also as a message of British justice and British wisdom, to the farthest corners 
of the world.” 

Palmerston complained bittendy that there was a consiiiracy against him ; 
but his sjK‘e('h Avas uiiaA^ailing, and lie AA^as beaten by sixteen Azotes. It Avas 
a fatal triiinijdi for tlie cause of justice. Palmerston a|> 
liealod to th(' country in the confident and only too wtdl- Palmerston 
founded antieijiation that the country AAOuld endorse the deieited in 
Civis Ri)}H(fitHs argument just as ent/liusiastically Avinm ^^.rliameat, 1357. 

the citizen happeiieil to be a Chinese jiirate as Parliament 
had done AAduai he chanced to be a Maltese Jew. * In the second case 
a trilling excels of infamy AA^as more than couut(‘rbalanccd by the interests 
of British comnunve. Cobdenites and Peelites alike Avere 
almost exIinguisJied.' Bright AA^as beaten at Manchester, But Victorious 
Cobden at Iliiddorslicld, CardAA^ell at Oxford. Milmu'-Gibson ^ Country, 
and many of the lesser men Avho had voted against the 
Government on tlie China (pu'stion lost their seats. Oxford UniA^ersity, 
iiOAVOA^er, Avlietluu* bec*ause it had taken to heart Northeote’s iiamphlet, or 
because it thought the overthroAV of the A\niig Government a sign of 
grace, or ixMliajis merely for the sake of identifying itself once more Avith 
a losing and uniK>])ular cause, returned Mr. Gladstone unopposed. But this 
did not save him from a iicrsonal humiliation. The absence of anxiety 
about his scat at Oxford had induced him to undertake an electioneering 

*The cause of tho war was neatly parodied by Whiteside in one of the debates of 
1864: “The noble Viscount | Palmerston] saAV a British flag, Avhicli was seen by no one 
else, floating upon tho lorcha Arrou\ and went to war Avith China.” 
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campaign in Flintshire on behalf of his brother-in-law. Sir Stephen Glynne, 
“the Tory and Traetariaii candidate.” Itinerating l‘i*oni place to i)lace, 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘filled every hamlet with his eloquence.” 


A First 

•'Pilgrimage cf 
Passicn/’ 1857. 


The aristocratic Whigs and many stic‘kl(M-s for political 
jiropriety were furious at this fiagrant instance of dema- 
gogisin; An ex-Chancellor of the Exche(|uer stumping the 


country ! Here was a new terror added to British polities. 


“Welsh mobs,” shri<‘ked oiu' ol* the more violent critics, “ were treated to 


set s])eeclies which would hav'e moved We.stminster ! ” AVhat would happen 
to young gentlemen of wealth and family if votevs were to be acquired in 
county as well as urban constituencies by i[)olitical rc‘asoning? At theso 
“vulgar” election meetings Mr. (Jladstone had made A'ioUmt attacks upon 
Lord Palmcr.ston's admiuistj-atioii for its financial extravagance, and had 


“dealt out in public streets and iniblic buildings to su(‘h mob audiences 
as ho could colle(*t the grc'at things he Avould do if li(‘ w(u*e again in 
power.” heaping upon Loi'd Palmerston “ an amount oC abuse Avhich 
even IMr. Ernest Jones or any other Chartist h’adm* av^auIcI have been 


reluctant t( > utter.” 


Mr, Gladstone’s cdTorts Avero altogether fruitless. Mis brother-in- 
law AA’as (lecisiA'ely beat cm by a (Jovernnient candidate. This humiliation, 
and the general Auctory of Palmtn*ston, setmis to have thoroughly discon- 
certed him. For tAvo months aft<c‘r the opening of tlie scission thc^ Peelito 
leader “sulkcMl in his tent,” made no speeches, scarcely ever emtered the 
doors of St. St(*[)hen’s. Everything scamied to ])ros])(‘r with Palmerston ; 
his o])ponents appeareil to accpiiesce in his peaceful and undist urbed redgn ; 
and hardly a division Avas challengcMl. But a little contemptuous pity 
AA"as bestowed upon the headers of the bc^aten armies : and among them 
Mr. Gladstone had his share of the attention of the' Press. It Avas 


pointed out that his attempt to play the part of a rhc'torical Joseph Hume 
and to saA^e tlm nation from Paliuerstoifs “ guilty extraA aganee ” had com- 
pletely failed. A contrast Avas drawn between his present silence and the 
factious frequency cd' his speeches against the Government on the Budget 
and the China (luestion. If Palmerston’s majority had been small, hoAV 
he Avould ha\"e thundered against the extra\aigance of the Army and Navy 
Estimates I But the times Avere changed ; and the Exmmner congratulated 
its readers on the “sobered pretensions of the Pt'elite ])arty.” 

But in July the Divorce Bill of Sir Richard Bethell, the Attorney- 
General, brought Mr. Gladstone back to the House of Commons, Hitherto 
dissolutic^n of marriage could (^nly be effected by a special 
Bsthell s Divorce Act of Parliament. Divorce Avas the luxury of the rich. 

Bill, 1857. On the recommendation of a Commission Avhich reported 
in 1858, a Bill had been brought in by Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government for the purpose of x^utting the remedy Avithin the reach 
of tlie ])oor. The Bill had been drojjped, and it Avas uoaa' revived in an 
improA^ed form. But in the meantime Mr. Gladstone had been studying 
the questum, and in 1857 he Avas prepared to resist, by ever>’^ method A\diieh 
the re.sources of Parliament suggested, legislation \ ery similai* to that Avhich 
had been introduced tliree years earlier. He o)i])osed judicial divorce as 
a retrograde step tending to bring us back “ toAvards a state of laxity Avhich 


* See letter to the Times, by W., April 9th, 1857. 
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Christianity docs not re(i()p:nise,” as opposed to the wislies ot* the country, 
as dangerous to society, and as an insult to religion. Mr. Gladstone’s 
objections contiiiuetl unabated to the end of his lif“, tliough he 1 ‘ecog- 
nised that in oi)posing it he had been opposing iui almost universal 
.sentiment. Nothing could be liner or juster tliaii liis noble protest 
against the inecpiality of* the Bill — against the doctrine that you should 
arm the man Avith the right of diA^Ai'ce, but not the 'woman ; that you 
sJiould give the remedy (d‘ divorc-e to Avomen in thos(^ cases only AA^liere 
the husband’s adultery is combintMl Avith cruelty, thereby destroying “ the 
firm, the broad, the indestructible basis of the equality of the sexes 
under the Chiistian laAV.” 

Tlie Bill Avas fought aa ith tremendous vigour “ c;lause by clause, lino 
by line, at tinu‘s almost AAord by AA'ord.” The (lel)ates Avero ample and 
com])rehensiA^ti in tlanr gemn'al character. One member cliallenged the 
House to in-oduce a single pas.-age in tlio Old Testament, from Genesis to 
Malachi, AvhicJi countcmaiKxul the dissolubility of the marriage tie. jMr. 
Gladstone roanuMl Avitli ])(‘ifect ease and fre<‘(h)m in the course of eighty 
si)et‘clu\s from the l^dood to the Council of Trent, and from the Council 
of Trent to the Royal Commission of 1853. Time after time the duel 
betAveen Bethtdl and Gladstone Avas renoAved. With almost superhuman 
subtlety they joined issue upon disputed passages in tlie (trc'ek 
Testament,* Mr. Ghulst-one supporting his aIcavs by rider- Betheii and 

euce to the Conqduten^ian edition, Griesbach, Lachmaim, Gladstone. 

Lucas Brugensis, Selden, and i)r. Burton. They gave rh'al 
sketches of the history of the thi‘ory of marriage in the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Cdiurches, discussed the i)ra(di(!e of the (‘(*(de.siastical 
courts, and cited the favourable views of eminent lawyers and divines 
from the time ot‘ Moses doAViiAvards. They a(?cused one another of 
being over subtle and disputatious, too fond of casuistry, too minute in their 
aiApeals to antiquity and tradition. 

On the Avhole, hoAvewer— though he AAras nearly Avorn out by the physical 
strain — Bethell must be adjudged the victiu’. He complained afterwards 
that “Gladstone’s violence gave a vehement personal character to the 
debates.” But the element Avas introduced at an early stage by Bethell 
himself : — 

“My right hon. friend the member for the University of Oxford, Avho, like Aaron’s rod, 
swallows up all the rest, of my opponents, has transcended himself on this occasion. My 
right hon. friend has come down to the House impressed with the high religious duty of 
opposing the Bill, on the grounds that it is anti-Scrii)t ural, pregnant with the most imminent 
danger to the highest moral interests of the community, and an instrument which would 
rend the Church of England in twain. And yet, notwithstanding, the right hon. gentleman 
must vote for the Bill, or he must not vote at all. None that respects the right hon. 
gentleman can permit liim to \"ote in accordance with his speech. Had the right hon. 
gentleman no scruples in 1854 as to the injury likely to accrue to the morals of the community, 
and w-as he indilTerent to the interests of the Church of England in that year ? Was not 
the duty of a Cabinet Minister i»lainly this : to be no party to any measure that was opposed 
to religious obligations, the duties of morality, or the interests of the tJhurch of England « 
And yet this very Bill now before the House was a measure of the Cabinet of 1851, 
of wliich my right hon, friend was a distinguished member. Surely ray right hon. friend 

*It is a curious fact that Mr. Gladstone supported the reading of the Revised, BetheD 
that of the Authorised, Version of Matthew xix. 9. 
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cannot have it said that he is such a creature of impulse that tlie opinions, sentiments, 
and principles of conduct adopted by him in 1854 are forgotten in 1857. ” 

The Divorce Bill had not yet i)assed its final stapf^^f^ when a dehate 
which arose on the ciiiestion of the purchase of sliarcs iu a Eiipliratos railway 
elicit('d from Mr. Gladstone an interesting ex])rossioii of 
Rules of Eastarn his auows iii)on Eastern ])olicy. lie argued against the 

Policy, 1857. investment, <m tlie groumi that if the Government took 
any part in the construction of a line through the Turkish 
Empire thc^y would b(^ rc‘S]H)jjsil)Ie for the [mis]manag(Mn(mt of the lino 
and tlic [misjgovermnent uF the country through which it ])ass(‘d. Besides, 
it' we intermeddled either in tiiat project or iu the rival i)roj('(‘t of the 
Suez Canal, tluu’e would be conpilications with h^rance and danger to 
that concert or concord of Europe “’which is of paramount imjjortance 
in regard to our Eastern i)olicy.'’ To maintain this coiu'ord should bt‘ a 
rule of our Ea'^terii ixdicy. Anotlnn* i*nle, “ jjcrhaps the most esstmtial 
of all, is nob to give a liaiidh* to otlnn- nations for ali(‘ging that we are 
setting an lixample of int(‘rference with their (h)V(n‘nm(mt and domestic 
affairs.” On tln^ other hand, avc must not- h^ok with jealousy upon such 
a scheme as that of the Suez Canal; for “no man could look at the map 
of the globe and tieny that a canal through the Isthmus of Siu'z, if prac- 
tieabUs would lie a great stroke for the bemdit of maidvind;” that being 
so, “let us not create in Europe an opinion that tln^ i)ossession of India 
by Great Britain is something to be upheld by opposition to measures 
that are beneticial to tJie general interc^sts of Euro])e: let us not (‘reato 
that fatal antithesis and contradiction, because it would do more to eaken 
our hold u])on Hindostan than ten such nuitinies as that which has just 
occurred.” 

Mr. (dadstone had now laid down tlirt'c rules of Eastern policy : — 

1. Iheserve Euro])ean concord or concert. 

2. Do not intermeddle iu tlui domestic^ government of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

8. Do not make the safety of India a ])retext for resisting im‘asures of 
general benefit. 

But to these three a fourth must be adtlod, “of not less imiiortance.” 
It was “that where Eaglaml lias an infliieuctj to exercise on the affairs of 
tlie East, she should not re]X)se lier (‘utire, or even lii'r jirimapal, coiitidence 
on armed intervention to ])r(vrent the aggressions of Ivussia on Turkey, 
but should endeavour to raise u]) such living barriers as might eil'ectually 
interpose between C-onstantinoph* and llie Russian Eniihre.” 

Here we get a clear ])roof that iMr. Gladstone was turning his back 
on the old plan of defending Turkey in Avhich htj had reluctantly aeejui- 
esced four years previously. He was much disturbed by the delay which 
liad occurred in the settlement of the Danubian Principalit ies, The political 
freedom which they had vindicated “amid surroumling slavery” was still 
imperfect. But it was tliei'o if anywliei’c that “ we might liojie to see 
Christian institutions and Christian liberty setting an examido” to ad- 
joining but even less favoured regions, t 

* Mr. Glailst-ono’s sole reply to the charge of incoiisisLency scetris to have been; 
“It is only during the present year that 1 have found leisure to inquire into this subject.” 

t Hansard, August 14th, 1857. 
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At this time (1857) the horroi-s of the Indian Mutiny were at their heiglit. 
The first outbreak had oceurrerl in March. The nia:>sacre of Cawnpore 
took place in June. The ])iiblic attention was almost wholly absorbed 
in the Mutiny ; and it was natural that Mr. Gladstone, as i)rin(*ipal speaker 
at the annual meetini? of the So(‘iety for the Aid of ]^\)reign Missions, should 
Inwe devoti^d himself to the “lesson of humility” tauj^lit by this great 
administrative failure. The spread of Christianity eould only, he said, be 
brought abcmt by vt^luutary elf()rts ; but “if we cannot propagate Chris- 
tianity a^ a State, wdiy should we not propagate it as a Church and 
as a ]ieo])le?” 

The n(‘w y(‘ar brought about a change of ]Ministi*y. On the Mill of 
January occurrcnl OrsiiiTs des])erate attempt to assassinate tlie Emperor 
Napoleon. Some of the cous])irators wert^ suspected of escai)ing to 
England, and much bad feeling arose between the two nations, rahma- 
ston, who had already lost oflice once through the haste and elfu'^ive- 
ness of his friendshii) for Napoleon, now^ fell a victim to the .iingoism 
he had hiinst‘lf done so much to create. His (Vmspiracy to Murder 
Bill, wdii(*h was designed to rescue England from the re])roach of being an 
asylum foi* assassins, involved him in great unpopularity. 

The Governnuaifc Avas defeated on February Ihtli by 23t Azotes Palmerston 
to 215, an am(Midiii<mt proi)osed by JMilner-Gibson being defeated, ij;63. 
suppoi’t(Ml by Cons(‘rvatiA'es, Radi(*als, and four Peelites — 

Gladstone, (d'aham, CardAvell, and Sidney Herbert. Viscount Pahm'rston 
resigned, and tin* Earl of Derby succeeded in forming a AA^eak Ministry 
in Avhich Disiaeli was Chancellor of the Exche([uer and 
leader of the House of Commons. Politics were becoming And succeeded 
moi*e and more im})Ossible. Genuine Liberals AA’ere tired Derby, 

of Palnierstonian arts. Lady [^almerston Avas doing her 
best to secur(‘ the much-iu'cded co-operation of Lord John Bussell, by 
telling the Duhi' of Bedford that her husband had “a great affection 
for John.” The Liberal and Whig i)arty AA'as torn by factions. Mr. 
Gladstone AA'as draAA'ing closer to ijord John Russell * and Sir James 
Graham : but Ik' had just shoAvn his antipathy for i^ilmerstoii and the 
Palnierstonian forcagn policy in the Quarterly Hcvivir. 

Perha})s it anus the aspt'rity of this la.st, article AvJii<*h induced Lord 
Derliy to I’emne the negotiations Avith Mj\ (dadstone. In the preAUous 
year a metding had been all but arrangiHl ; and it- is generally sup]K)sed 
that only Jjord Aberdeen’s advice had dis.suaded Mr. Gladstone from an 
alliance Avith th(» Conservative iiarty. On tlu^ lirescnt occasion also tln^ 
negotiations s(H*m(*d to promise success, ]Mr. Gladstone and Sir James 
Graham (naIiosc AVhiggism had suddenly begun to evaporate) had delib- 
erately prot(*(*ted the Tory Go\ernmont from a formidable attack of 
Lord John Russell. Both Gladstone aiul (iraham Avere sitting on the 
Ministerial benches and defending Ministerial measures. Both, according 
to the 7Vnu'.s% ha<l gone back to their Toryism. On the other hand, 
Sidney llerlxad and CardAAxdl seemed to be about to join the Lilx'ral 
})arty. It looked as if the Peelites Avm-e at last about to split, JIoaa'ca er, 
on May 21)th the Press announced that the negotiations had terminated 

* During Palmerston’s Ministry, John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Robert 

Cecil were sitting together on the Opposition beuehes. 
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“for the present,” tlioagli tliero was “no solid difficulty in the way 
of a juiujtioii on the part of Mr. Gladstone with the present 
Government.” A natural reluctance to leav’c his old coiinectidns w^as 
said to have forme<l “the main obstacle to that accej)tance of high 
office by Mr, Gladstoiu^ which has been hoped for during several days 
past,” But no doubt a- gi*eater obstacle was Mr. Gladstone’s reluctance 
tf> subordinate himself to J>i.‘^ra<‘li, who was, ot* course, anxious enough 
to bring about so dcsii-able a humiliation.'^ 



VISCOI NT CAKDWELL. 

{After the J)rHU’ing hy George Richmond, R.A ) 

Mr. Gladstone gave valuable assistance to the Government by support- 
ing their Indian policy; and to his exertions was largely 
The GovenmienVB ^he collapse of the Opi)osition on May 21st, 1858, 
Indian Policy, when Cardwell withdrew a resolution of censure. 

1858. Disraeli made the most of his victory in his famous speech 

at the Slough banquet 

“We were all assembled, our benches with their serried ranks seemed to rival those 

Four years later Disraeli wrote to Bishop Wilberforce : “ I wish you, could have induced 
Gladstone to have joined Lord Derby’s Government when Lord Ellenborough resigned in 
1858. It was not my fault that he did not; I almost went on my knees to him.” 
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of our proud opponents, when sndd(‘iily there arose a wail of distress, but not from us. 
£ can only liken the scene to the mutiny of the Henjial army. Regiment after rep;iment, 
eorps after corps, general aft(‘r general, all acknowledged that they could not march 
through Coventry with htn* Majesty's Oi)j>osit ion. It was like a convulsion of nature 
rather than any ordinary transattion of human life. 1 was reminded by it of one of 
those earthquakes Avhich take place in Calabria or Pern. 'riii're was a rumbling 



sill JAMES GllAlIAM. 
(From the JAth<njriiph hi/ E. 


murmur— a groan— a shriek— a sound of distant thunder. Xo one knew^ wliether it came 
from th(‘. toj) or bottom of the House. TJiere was a rent, a lissure in tlie ground, 
and then a village disappeared, then a tall tower toppled <h)wui, and the whole of the 
Opposition benches became one great dissolving view' of anarchy.” 

The Slough speech may liave taught Mr. Gladstone that genortms but 
independent assistance, hotvever much it may be appreciated, is not fipt 
to be acknowledged. At any rate, from tliis time his enthusiasm for 
the Tory Government becomes somewhat less marked. 
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Indeed, on the economic side, Mi*. Gladstone’s opinions had continued 
to advance with an almost startling rapidity. Some idea of his progre^ss 
may be gained by glancing at an interesting speech on the 
Mr. Gladstcne’s iMctropolis Local Management Act Amendment Bill, in which 
Economic Progress. urged that the ground landlords, as having the perma- 
nent interest in im]>rovements, should be made to bear 
a fair proportion of thc^ cliai*gt\ Under this Bill, which Avas introduced 
ill July, 1858, a large sum was to be raised for the purpose of ymrifying 
the Thames; and it was to be s]ient by the ^Metropolitan Boartl of 
Works, a body Avliich, if it could be called a ]iopular body at all, Avas a 
body “ so watered, filtered, and strained through so many media that 
he AA^as afraid they liad lost all that AA^as valuable in those ]n*inciples 
ill the complicated jirocess they had established.'’ it is a remarkable 
fa(*t that in tlie year 1858 Mr. Gladstone should have assmted tAVo ])rin- 
ciples ill metropolitan representation and taxation— jiriiu'iples Avhicli only 
began to win their AA^ay to general recognition in the last years of his 
life. Firstly, that the central body AAdiieh spent the money of the rate- 
])ayers on general inirposes should be a body not co-opted by the vestries, 
but iiopularly eUicted, so that the i*esponsibility of the body to the 
ratepayers might be “direct and stringent.” Secondly, that a fair sliare 
of the taxation should be raised from ground rents. Tiiat the legal tlifiiciilties 
AA'ould be considerable he freely admitted. But sutdi an objec*tion Avonld 
not excuse them from “endeavouring to throAV the burdens on the right 
l)ai*ties.” But it must not be supposed that so revolutionary a doctrine 
excited any great interest at the time. The notion that a landlord should 
heli3 to jiay for imiiroA^enients to his property AA^as felt to be too absurd 
to require serious criti(*isni. 

Ill other resiiects IMr. Gladstone's activity during the session of 1858 
was not A^ery great. He voted for a resolution, moA ed by Botdiuck, that 
England ought not to use her intiucnce Avith the Sultan in order to induce 
him to Avithliold his assent from the Suez Canal scheme. Ho also himself 
inoA'cd a resolution, Avhicli AAas suiiported by Roebuck, in favour of the 
unification and strciiigthening of the tAVo Daiiubiaii Brincipalities.’*' In this 
debate Mr. Gladstone resented a sneer of Disraeli's at “ the rhetorician of 
the day,” but Disraeli denied the referen(*e. 

But among all the oppressed nations of the East, the Greeks, Avho 
combinetl aspirations for liberty and autonomy Avith a traditional culture 
and a traditional Church, claimed the largest share of jMr. Gladstone's 
symiiathy. The Ionian Islands Avei-e at this time under the general iiro- 
tection of the Powers and the special administration of 
tl^^lo^an^isiands The people AAX'rc not content. Joined by the 

1868 . ’ ties of blood and language to the little Greek kingdom on 

the mainland, they AAUshed to be united by the more 
definite articles of political association. In these aspirations they had no 
more genuine sympathisers than BulAver Lytton, then Secretary for the 
Colonies, and Mr. Gladstone. The Government was in a A^ery j^recarious 
Ijosition ; and Disraeli probably felt that Mr. Gladstone’s absence Avould 
be more conducive to his oaa'u security than Mr. Gladstone’s “independent 

* Their services did not pass unrecognised. One of the first acts of the new kingdom of 
Roainania was to confer citizenship upon Gladstone and Roebuck. 
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supi)ort” — a combination in wliicli the adjective was apt to possess 
more force than tlic snl)stantive. At any rate, wlu'ii Lytton hit on tlie 
idea of sending? a liiKh Coinniissioiun* Kxtraoidinaiy to examine into 
the condition and ascertain the Avishes of tlu‘ Ionian l^laiuhn s, lie liad little 
difH(ailty in persuading liord Derby to offei* llic iiosition to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Tliis Mr. Gladstone Avas delighted to acc(‘[)t. A born administrator, 
he found tlu* coni])arati\ e inactivity of opposition piositively irksome. 
Accordingly, aftcu- paying, with Mrs. (Jladstoiie, a visit to Lord Aberd<‘en 
at Haddo, Avriting some translations of II(-)rac(‘, and dLcussing middle- 
class examinations aX Oxford, he set himself to Avoi*k early in Novemlu'r 
to make the preliminary arrangements for his mission. Fi‘ed(n*ie Rogei*s, 
afterwards Lord Blachford, was then at th(‘ Golonial Ofdce. On 
November Sth, 185S, he AVi^ote to his sister, Miss itogers 

“I have heon so Imsy that I forgot \vh(‘thi*r 1 told you ahoiit Oladstonv's mission, not 
that I have inucli to say, cxcopt tluat 1 have vonio across him and Sir Kdward [Bulwcv Lyttonl 
a little from liaving to draw up this commission. Jt was very absurd to see them talking it 
over. Cladslone's elejir, dark eyes and serious face and ])onderous forehead and calm manner 
was such a contrast with Sir K.’s lean, narrow face and hunicfl, theatrical, conscious kind 
of ways.” 

On the f(dloAving dny- Rogcn*s amplilied his description, adding a fcAV’' 
buroaiici’atic touclu's Avhich shoAV that his oAvn sympathies were not with 
the Greeks : — 

“He (niiidstone) and Sir Edward Lytton are obviously Phillif'llenes, and, T sliould say, 
disposed to think that we ha\e tr(‘ated the lonians rather arbitrarily. This 1 take to he 
true ; but on the other hand, I imagine that it is difficAilt to treat such a pack of sc{in»]is 
otherwise.” 

The lonians. lu^ Avent on to say, used the liberty gmm them ‘‘to job 
astouiidingly and rebel occasionally. Wc, on the other hand, luiA'c shot 
tlio rebels and resinned someAvhat of oiir dt'sjiotic sway'." HoAvawen*, after 
a few more remarks about “ strong rule " and “ noisy dmnocrats ” and “our 
oAvn toadies," the iVrmanent ()fli(*ial consoles himself Avdth the reflection that 
“th(i appointment of an able and unprejudiced commission of infiuir.y is 
likely enough to be Aaluable."* 

No time Av-as Avasted. Mr. Gladstone lauded at Gorfu on the TOth of 
November. He was accoiipmuied by ]Mrs. (dadstone and on(» of his 
daughters, the IJoii. Arthur Gordon (afterwards Lord Stanmore), and 
Sir James Lacaita, avTio Avas to act as intcriircXcr and ‘‘imompter" in 
case Mr. Gladstone’s Italian failed. They" visited all the (*hui*ches 
and objects of iuter(‘st<. Mr. Gladstone's ehxiucncc and cainesf ness, 
and the enthusiastic interest AA'hicli he took in tw^cry’thing, seem to haA"e 
captiA"ated the jieople. He called on the Bishop, addressed tlie Scaiate 
in Italian, and held a public Icrce at the ])alace of St. Michael and 
St. George, Avhere the (Jreek clergy and all the Gorhotes of any note Avere 
presented to liim. On the Oth of December, ho left for a tour to Gei)hal()niir 
(Avliere he addressed the Bishop in a juiblie speech), Zante (Avhere he told 
the excited ])eople that he had come to hear their grioA ances and not their 
wishes), and ali the otlier islands except Gerigo. Then .he visited Athens. 
On the 21st of December, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Avith their daughter,. 

■“ Marindhi, Loiters of Lord Blaclifnrd, pp. 182, 183. 
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attended a Te Deuni at tlio cliiireh of St. Irene. The King and Queen of 
Greece were present. In the evening he dined at the palace and had a 
long conversation wi(h the king and queen. 'Witli a Mr. Fiiday ho attended 
a debate of the Senate, and had all the men i)oint(Ml out to him who iiad 
taken part in the rt'volut ion. On the folloAving day he was ])resent in the 
Chamber of Deputic^s during a debate on the (h*i'ek naval estimates. 

On the IStli of January, 1859, Mr. Gladstone left Atlieus and returned 
to Corfu, and soon found that the desire of the lonians for union Avith 
Greece aaus strengtlumiiig. He had told the Senate that he Avished to 
aA^oid ult(U‘ior questions 

“The liberties guaranteed by tlie Treaties of Paris and by Ionian law are in the eyes of 
her Majesty sacred. On tin' other Inind the i>urpose for which she has sent me is not 
to inquire into the British protectorate, but to examine in what way Great Britain may 
most honourably and jimply discharge the obligation Avhich for purposes European and 
Ionian rather than Britisli she lias contracted.” 

When tluu*efoi'e (on January 27th) the Ionian assembly ])assed a resolu- 
tion in favour of union AA'ith Greece, the Iligii Commissiono* Avas in 
a difficidty. HoAvoA^er, on the next day he sii(*(*('(‘ded in ])ersuading 
them ,to appoint a committee and proc'oed l)y tlic more constitutional 
method of petition. In this way the lonians sliortly afterAA^ards 
obtained self-go veriiinciit ; and this result, as wcdl as the subsequent 
cession of the islands to (Treeee, was largely diu; to Mr. Gladstone’s 
exertions and inllnenco. In a letter AAritli'ii thirty years later Mr. 
Gladstone oxiJained that by accepting this mir^j^ion he Jiad in no Avay 
compromised his political indejfeiuleiice or freedom of action:— 

“Lord Derby f.eiit me to the Ionian Islands in jneiMsely the same sense as that in 
which the Government of lS0<S-74 sent Lord Iddesleigli to America. Both were cases of 
independent service given in a good ctause.”* 

It Avas time, hoAVOA^er, that he should return. Bright, in a great 
speech at Bradford, had roAUA^ed the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
and dissensions Averc already breaking out in the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone’s 
absence aa^is beginning to exeite considerable comment. The Saturday Revww 
fell a victim to the idea that he intended to give up political life 
and to secure a permanent ai)pointment as King of the 
An Absurd story. Ionian Islands! This on the strength of a rumour that 
he had purchased a house in Ccjidii ! The Saturday's 
obituary notice is (?iii*ioiisly favourable : — “ Mr. Gladstone is the first 
orator in England — that is, he is the first orator in the Avorld. His 
industry and energy are immense. His couragti is equal to any under- 
taking, quails before no opposition, and suffers no abatement in defeat. 
He is the most brilliant and original, if not altogether the safest 
financier of a great commercial country. His roiAutation for integrity is 
surpassed by that of no public man, A casuist, he is .still no Jesuit.” 
What then prevented him from ruling England? The ansAver is that he 
wants “ the power of })atieut, steady, forecasting thought.” In his 
speeches “ he drifts amidst universal api3hiuse — but still ho drifts ; and 
his noble eloquence adorns but does not control the tide.” His acceptance 
of the mission to tlie Ionian Islands aa^is the final proof of his political 
infirmity. “He throAA-s up the responsibilities of being a member for 

♦ Letter to Mr. Walter M’Laren, Times, May 4th, 1888. 
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one of the first constituencies in tlio Empire, and accepts from the 
hands of an insidious rival a third-rate mission for the purpose of in- 
dulpfing a literary and ethnological aw our."* 

But Mr. Gladstone’s absence was not further prolonged. On the 
10th of March he was discussing Exchequer Bills in the House of 
Commons, and, curiously enough, describing the position 

Back at St. he w^as about to regain.* Meanwhile, the Government 
Stephen's, 1353. ^yas bringing foiward its scheme for extending the 
county franchise. In the debate on the second reading 
Lord John Bussell moved “that no readjustment of the franchise will 
satisfy the House or the country whic*h does not pi*ovide for a greater 
extension of th(^ sufirage in cities and boroughs than i-^ contemplated in 
the i>resent measure.” Tln^ debate extend ef I over more than a week. On 
the 20th of IMarch Mr. Gladstone, who oi^posed both the* Bill and Lord 
.JoliJi RusselTs resolution, made aii ai)pcal for the small 

A Speech cn (rotten) boroughs. He explained his meaning by stating 
c:cs9 Boroughs. men— Pelham, Chatham, Fox, Ihtt, Canning, 

and Peel — all of whom found their way into the House 
through close boroughs at very eai’ly ages : — 

“ What does this sliow? Tfc shows that small boroughs were the inirscT-y ground in 
which these men were educated — men who not only were destimal to leiid this House, 
to govern this tajiintry, to be tbc strength of England at honn^ and its (H’liamcnt abroad, 
but who likewise, when once they bad an opportunity of proving their powers in this 
House, became the chosen of large constituencies and the favourites of the nation.” 

This sIdoccIi was ouo of Mr. Gladstone’s last oblations to the spirit of 
Toryism, and the last defence of dost? or rotten boroughs by any cli.s- 
tiuguished statesman on (dther side of the Ilon^e. TIhj (h)vcrnmont 
was bciiten by 39. Cardwell, Cfrahaiii, and Herbert joined tlie Liberals; 
Mr. Gladstone voted in the minority. It was the fifth (Government which 
Lord Jv>hn Bussell had upsot.t ,A few days later Lord Derby announced 
that he Avoiild dissolve Parliament and apijoal tt> tlie (‘onntiy. The period 
of Mr. Gladstone's political uncertainty was almost ond(‘d. 

b\ W. Hirst. 

* “The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the greatest banker in the country, and I })eUevo 
also that he is the greatest operator on the Stock Exchange in England.”-- Ilansard, March 
10th, 1850. 

t “ An appropriation clause may liappen to every man once in his life. But there is 
only one man living of whom it can be said that in ISIJ.") he overthrew the Government 
of Sir Robert Peel upon an impracticable pretext ; that in 1852 he overthrew the Govern- 
ment of Lord Herby with an objectless coalition ; that in 18.53 he overthrew the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen by a personal coup d'etat, and that in 1857 he overthrew the 
Government of the member for Tiverton by a Parliamentary manenuvre.” — Hansard, 31st 
April, 1859, Disraeli’s Speech. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MU. GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 

1853, 1859-181)5. 


‘•Tloom for the nii^'hty master of finance! 

way! and let liis cquipa<j;e advance!* 

^ TllOnOLD UoGKRS. 


Poverty of the Nation in Mr. Gladstone’s Early Years — E\trava}2:ance tlu* Consequence of 
IVosperity— The Ineoine-tax— The Financial Sitimtion in 185;!— Mr. Gladstone’s First 
Budgi‘t--The Alternative to Itetaining the Income-tax— Its Origin— The National 
Debt — Objections to the Income-tax— A Masterpiece of P(‘rsuasive Hoasoning— C)ver- 
e.OTuing tbi^ Opposition of Colleagues- The Surjilns -Etleel' of the Budget in Stimu- 
lating Trade - I’rench Admiration of ISIr. Gladstone’s Greatness A Comparison witli 
(^ornewall Lewis— The Decay of Economy— Financial Policy in Op])ositinn -Again 
Chanct'llor— Sympathy between Lord John Kusscll and Mr. Gladstone— Disivieli on 
a Prudent Foreign Policy— The Troubles of a Chancellor Gladstone and Palmerston 
-The Commercial Treaty vvith France— The Binlget of 18()() Jhqiealing the Paper- 
duty— Oiiposit ion of the I^ords, and AVhat Followed — .Mr. Gladstone's (’ommand of 
Detail — An Analysis by Frederic Hogers - Defects of the Budget of ISOO ~A (Ireat Speech 
on Italy— The Budgets of 18(51 and 18()2— The American Civil AVar— A Triumphal 
Progress in the North of England The Budget of 18(>;5 An A])])eal from Ireland— 
Garibaldi and Gladstone— The Binlget of ISiil— Working Men and the h’ranchise — 
Speeches in LancasJi ire— Cession of the Ionian Islands On the. Press— Tempting 
tile Cliaiicellor of the Excheipier — A Eulogy of Law and Lawyers -The Budget of 
18(55— C)ppos it ion at Oxford — An Indictment of the Irish Church - llejccted by the 
University. 

rpilE cpt.q lilies Avhich are reqiiiied in a President of the Hoard of Trade 
-iL are valuable to a Uhaiieellor of the Excdiecjiior. Hut it by uo means 
follows that a good Pi esideut Avill make a good CJiaiundlor. So, to compare 
small tilings xvith great, an American city xvill look for some breadth of 
view, imagination, and originality from its Dictator Mayoi* ; but it Avill 
be content and grateful if it finds iu tin*. Head of a Department or 
of a Hoard honesty, eonragib and administrative ability. There was 
little fear, however, that Sir Robert J/eel's trusted lieutenant would 
disgrace liiniself Avhen the natural and inevitable logic of politics gaA^e 
Jiim, in liis turn, suf)remo control of the national linaTiees, And yet, 
in sijite of th(‘ Avonderfiil jiroofs which he liad given of his administra- 
tive and expository powers at the Hoard of Trade, in spite of the 
Avholesome terror Avliich he had insi)ii‘ed as critic and destroyer of bad 
and bungling Budgets, nay, further, in spite of the great expectations 
M'liich had been founded on these previous exploits, the first actual per- 
formance of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer far outran the hopes 
and fears Avith whicli it had been anticipated by friends and rivals. 

Before turning to the first, and pei’haps the greatest, of liis Budget 
speeches, something, liOAvever inadequate, must be said of the qualifications 
which Mr. Gladstone brought to liis ucav task, and of the difficulties Avhich 
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he had to overcome. The two keynotes of liis financial policy have a close 
historical connection with his early training. Tlie nation of his youth 
and early manhood was a poor nation. The great mass 
Poverty of the of the population Avas badly fed, badly clothed, and badly 
Nation. housed. Tlie taxes wore very oppressive, but not very 
productive; and English Govc^rnments, like English indi- 
viduals, found it difiiciilt to make both ends meet. It was far harder to 
raise fifty millions in the middle of the century from a population of 
27,000,000 than it is now to raise twice that sum from a population only 
larger by one third— and this in the face of a stcwiy rise in the standard 
of comfort which has enlarged the Avants and added to the necessaries of 
every class in the community. 

But Avhile tlic Jiecessity for national cconruny an us thus early impressed 
on JMr. Gladstone’s mind, another principle (;ontended in 

Necessity for friendly rivaliy for supremacy in his Budgets. The success 
Economy. of -fhe tAA o great reAusions ol* the Custoiiis tariff in 1842 and 
1815 had conA'inced him that tljc principles of simplification 
ought to be carried to tlieir logical conclusion. He Avas determined to 
make the bounds of commercial freedom Avider yet. At first the Free 
Trade principle demanded the largest sliare of his atten- 
Extending Com tion ; but Ave shall see hoAV tliere gradually grcAV up in his 
merciai Freedom, inind a conviction, sloAvly and I'cluctantly formed, that the 
very measures AAdiich he had i)a.ssed Avith the object of 
striking off the fetters from the feet of industry Avere prodiuaug in the 
nation not only the capmaty but also the taste foi* expenditure. Ex- 
travagance jiroved to be the iiatui*al concomitant of 
Extravagance the prosperity; and Mr. Gladstone saAV Avith consteiiiatitni 
Consequsmeof and disgust the very income-tax Avhich had been in the 
Prosperity. hands of Sir Robert Peel and liimself an indispensable 
weapon of commercial refoim, i)erverted into an instru- 
ment for increasing the cost, the magnitude, and perhaps even the 
corruption of our military and civil establishments. To the conflict in 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind of these two principles of Free Trade and public 
economy may be traced the deviations in the course of his ]jolicy with 
regard to the income-tax, culuiiiiatiug after tAvoiity years in an unsuccess- 
ful and, in the opinion of one of his bitterest critics, thoroughly corrii])t 
attempt to get rid of it altogether. 

But Avhen Mr. Gladstone first became Chancellor of the Exchequer, public 
expenditui*e had not yet shoAvn any sensible tendency to increase ; neither 
was the Avork of Free Trade legislation much more than half complete. On 
the other hand, the difficulty of retaining the income-tax was great. It 
had been imposed by the authority of Sir Robert Feel in 
The Income-tax 1842, as the only means of maintaining the national credit 
and of bahuicing expenditure by revenue. Success justified 
and obtained its rencAval in 1815. When in 1848 a similar policy Avas pursued, 
it seemed as if an income-tax of 7d. in the £ biennially reneAved was 
to become one of the fundamental and niiAvritteii articles of the British 
Constitution: But the uupopularity of the tax AA’^as rapidly groAving ; p;nd 
in 1^51 Lord Stanley, taking advantage of the turn of opinion, declared 
it to be an object not only of Adtal importance, but one to Avliich the faith 
of successive Ministries had been pledged, that the income-tax should not 
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be permitted to degenerate into a permanent tax. But the tax was in 
the greatest danger from its most ardent sui)p()rters — the Philosophical 
Radicals and economists, who were so enamourefl of the abstract and 
ideal type which they had formed in their own minds that they Avere 
determined to amencl and reconstruct its earthly and imperfect copy. 



LOKl) STANLEY, Al’TEKWAKDS THE FOVlCTEENTH EAUL OF 1>EUU\ . 
(From n Portrait htj IT. P. Pnigus, /f.J., painted ahQitt^lSi2.) 


Hume therefore proposed and carried an anieiulment in 1851 limiting 
the renewal of the tax to one year, and apiiointing a Select Committee 
of inquii'y Avith a view to improA^e the methods of assessment and 
collection.* Cobden saw and A-^oted against the inqiolicy of his friends, and 

* The Committee was unable to a>?ree upon a report ; but the evidence ^taken proved tliat 
a reconstruction of the income-tax was eminently desirable and highly impract icable. Most 
of the members started with the idea of dUierentiating between realised and precarious 
income. 
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Mr. Gladstone not only opposed the a]>pointment of the Committee, but 
refused to serve on it. In the following year Disraeli’s hastily extemporised 
Budget did not touch the problem, but postponed it by i)rovisioiially re* 
newing the income-tax for another year. With Disraeli’s second Budget, 
which Mr. Gladstone so mercilessly destroyed, w'e need not concern our- 
selves. Enough that it was found convenient to forget Lord Derby’s 
denunciation of the income-tax. Instead of reducing it with a view to 
ultimate abolition, Disraeli proposed to rehabilitate it by establishing a 
trumpery and irritating distinction between realised incomes, which w^ere 
to pay 7d. in the £, and precarious incomes, wdiich were to ]my 5id., 
and also by an ill-judged and ill-received attack upon the pi*int*iple of 
exemptions. Exemjition, he said, was another phrase for conliscation ; 
and he ]>roi)osed to extend the tax to industrial incomes of above £100 
a year, and to incomes derived from jwoperty of above £.■)() a year. 

The difficulties w'hi(*h Mr. Gladstone had to meet in the s]>ring of 1853 
were enoi*nious. He had been instrumental in overthrowing his rival’s 
Budget. What W'as he to put in its ])lace? The incomc- 
The Financial tax w as highly unpopular in the country. The House of 
Situation in 1853. Commons had already declared against its ])rol()ngation in 
an unmodified form; but Mr. Gladstone decided that for 
the time being the advantages of the tax outweighed its disadvantages, 
and he determined not only to renew it for a longer period than ever 
before?, but also to renew* it in an unmodified form. His strong will 
and financial l eputation w’ore, no doubt, elements of success ; but the 
victory was mainly due to the maiwellons speech which, in North(*ote’s 
words, “not only obtained universal a})plausc from his audience at the 
time, but changed the convictions of a large part of the nation, and turned 
— at least for several years -a current of popular o})inion which had 
seemed too pow*erful for any Minister to resist.”* 

Mr. Gladstone began by iminessing on the crow'dod House his sense 
of- the imiDortance of the annual exxiositioii of the financial state and 
pros})ects of the country and the increasing interest and 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ eA*en eagerness” of the j^eople Avith res 2 )eet to financial 
First Budget. questions. First came a brief review of the revenue and 
expenditure for the year ending April 5th, 1853. The 
balance-sheet shoAved a gratifying surplus of nearly two and a lialf 
millions, of Avliicli, lioAA^ever, nearly three-fifths Avas already disj^osed of, 
oAving to large increases in expenditure. Then folloAved an estimate of 
the probable cxi^enditure and revenue for 1853-4; and Mi’. Gladstone 
expressed a “sanguine hojie” that a surifiiis of £800,000 Avonld be realised. 
But this assumed the continued existence of the income-tax, AAdiich, hoAV- 
ever, “ has at this moment legally expired ; and it Avill be for the Com- 
mittee to consider Avhether or not they Avill revH^e it.” One may 
imagine the buzz of ex])eetancy: the great man Avas about to part with 
his secret I Not so, “Before I venture on a detailed and continuous 
exposition of the a^Icaa's of the GoA^eriiment AA*ith respect to prospective 
finance, there are three incidental questions to Avhich I shall briefly 

* »< Twenty Years of Financial Policy,” p. 183. Mr. Gladstone’s speech, delivered April 
18th, 1853, may be found— reprinted, with corrections, from Hansard— in “The Financial 
Statements of 1853, 1800-3,” i)p. 1-lCO. liondoii, Murraj", ISBil. 
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advert ** ; and Mr. Gladstone coolly engage.s the eager House in a 
digression upon the shipping interest, and “that which is called the West 
Indian interest,” and the “collateral topic” of the Exchequer Loan Fund. 
“I now, Sir,” he proceedetl, “approach a very dillicult 
portion of the task that I have to perform-“tho discussion ^he income-tax: 
of the income-tax. And here the first question that this An Alternative to 
Committee has to consider is whether or not it will Retention, 

make efforts to imrt with the income-tax at once.” Mr. 

Gladstone might have denied the possibility of such a course; but he 
was far too astute. He accepted the alternative as possible, but pri^posed 
a substitute— as if it were the only possible substitute— which he knew 
would be fai* more distasteful to a majority of the House than the income- 
tax itself. “1 believe that by the conjunction of three measures, one of 
whicli must lie a tax u})oii land, houses, and other visible i3roperty, of 
perhaps (3d. in the X, and another a system of licences upon trade made 
universal, and averaging something like X7, and the third a change in 
your system of legacy duties, it would be possible for you at once to part 
with the income-tax.” An exhilarating prospect for the majority of his 
hearers I But, ntaMlless to say, her Majesty’s Government did “ not re- 
commend siudi a course.” Such a system would be “far more unequal” 
and would “arrest other beneficial forms of taxation.” What, then, 
were the Government’s intentions? Surely they could not be any longer 
withheld. An oi*d inary Anglo-Saxon woidd liave blurted them out ten 
minutes earlier. But the House was not yet i3rei)ared to ap])laiid. A 
vague sense' of an oppressive alternative was not enough. The subject 
might be de])icted in all or more than all its majestic proportions; 
imagination might be fired, patriotism kindled, by a glowing historical 
sketch. Let us mark how the great artist again sets to Avork:— 


“Now, ill rcg.irtl to the inconic*-ta\, T wish that I could possess the Committee with 
the impression that elfort and study have made upon my own mind, of the deep and vital 
importance of the subject. We are too apt to measure the importanee of the subject 
by the simple fact that wc draw from this tax jB5,5()0,000 of revenue. Sir, tliat sum is a 
large one, but the mention of it conveys no idea to the Committee of the immense moment 
and magnitude of the ({uestion. If you want to appreciate the income-tax, you must go 
back to the epoch of it s liirth ; you must consider what it has done for you in times of 
national peril and emergeney ; you must consider what, if you do not destroy it — and I 
will explain afterwards what I mean by destroy— what it may do for you again if it 
please God that those times should return.” 


TI1U.S to vole against the income-tax Avas represented as an action 
eipiivalent to political infanticide and in Avilfiil opposition to Dhine 
ProAudence. And the enormity AV^as aggrav’^ated by a retrospect. 


“It was in the crisis of the revolutionary w'ar that, when Mr. Pitt found the re- 
sources of taxation were failing under him, his mind fell back upon the conception of the 
income-tax; and, when he proposed it to Parliament, that great man, 
possessed with his great idea, raised his eloquence to an unusual 
height and power. ... I do not know whether the Committee are 
aware how much the country owes to the former income-tax; but, 
because I deem it to be of vital importance that you should fully 
appreciate the power of this colossal engine of finance, I will venture to place before 


Origin of 
the Tax. 
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What It had 
Done. 


The National 
Debt. 


you, In what 1 think an intelligible and striking form, the results which it once achieved. 
I will draw the comparison between the mode in which your burdens were met during 
three periods ; during that period of the (xreat War when you had no 
income-tax ; during that period of the war when you had the income- 
tax in a state of lialf-efficieney ; and during that last- and most arduous 
period of the war when the income-tax was in its full i>ower. 

“From 1793 to 1708, -a i^eriod of six years, there was no income-tax; from 1790 to 1S02 
there was an income-tax, but tlie provisions of the law made it far less ellectivc, in proportion 
to its rate, than it now is ; and lastly, from ISOli to 1815, a iDcriod of ton 
years, yon harl the income-tax in its full force. Now, every one of us 
is aware of the enormous weight and enormous miscliief that have 
been entailed upon this country by the accumulation of our Debt; but 
it is not too much to saj’ that it is demonstrated by the llgures that 
our Debt need not at this moment have existed, if there had been ri'solutiou enough to 
submit to the income-tax at an earlier period. This test of my assertion, 1 think you will 
admit, is a fair one. I begin l)y jnittiiig together the whole charge of government and 
war, tbgether with the charge of so much of the National Debt as bad accrued before 
1703; so as to make (if 1 may so expre.ss myself) a fair start from 170:5. The charge of 
government and war, together with the charge of debt iiicurretl bef( )!•(*. 1703, amounted, 
on the average of tlie six years, down to 1708, to jB30,{i00,0tH) a ye.'ir: tlio revenue of that 
period, with all tlie additional taxes tlmt there were laid on, amounted to i;:20,()2(),000 a 
year; there was, thcriTorc, an annual excess of charge above r(* venue— charge for govern- 
ment, for war, and for debt contracted before 1793, but not including the charge of debt 
eoxitxacted since 1703 -of no less than £15,401,000. 


“Now the vScenc sliifts. In 1708 51r. Pitt just initiates the in(“oin(‘ lax, and immediately 
a change begins. In the four years from 1700 to 1802, the eliarges for the same items that I 
have mentioned, which had heoii i‘3(>,U0I),(KM), rose to £47,413 00') a year; but the revenue rose 
to £33,724,000 a year, and tlie excess for these four years was dimijri.shed by nearly £2,(XK),000 a 
year: instead of an annual excess of £15,404,(KK) over revenue, it; was t:i3,()S0,(K)0. But next 
look to the operation of the tax, both direct and collateral, from 1800 to 1815, during 
tlie very time when our exertions were greatest, and our charges lu'avicst. The average 
annual expenses of war and government, from 1800 to 1815, tog(‘t]i(*r witli the cluii-ge upon 
the debt contracted before 1703, were £05,701 000; but jou liad yonr income-tax in its full 
force, with your whole liimncial .system inyigorated by its effects, and t he revenue of the 
country now amounted to £03,700,000; while the deliciency in actual haid money, which 
during tlie war repixvseiited something like double llie amount in debt, owing to 
the rate at wdiich you liorrowed, instead of being £1.5,401,00) a >ear, as it Avas in the first 
period, or £13,(580,000 a year, as it was in the .second periotl. was only £2, 001, OIK) a year from 
18(X) to 1815. 


“Such was the power of the income-tax. I have said there Avas a deficiency annually ot 
£24,0O4,0fK), but it is fair for you to recollect—and it is necessary in order fully to i>resent 
to you the fact I want to place in clear aIcav -that out of the £'(55,701,000 of charge Avhich I 
have mentioned, about £0,500,000 was due for charges of debt contracted Ixd’ore 170:5; so that, 
if you compare tlie actual expense of government, including the whoh*, expense of Avar 
from 1806 to 1815, with your revenue Avhen you had the income-tax, it stand thus before 
you, that you actually raised £7,0fX),iK)0 a year during that i>eiiod more than the charge of 
government and the charge of a gigantic war to boot. That, 1 must say, is to my mind 
a remarkable fact. It affords to me the proof, that if you do not destroy the elhcacy of 
this engine— I do not raise now the question whether it is to be temporary or permanent, 
which I hold to be quite a difierent question, and I will enter upon it hy-and-by— it affords 
you the means, should unliappily hostilities again break out, of at once raising your army 
to 300,000 men and your fleet to 100,000, with all your establishments in proportion. And, 
much as may be said of the importance— in which I concur — of an Army Keserve and a 
Navy Reserve, and of having your armouries and arsenals avcU stored, 1 say this fiscal 
reserve is not one whit less important ; for, if it be used aright, it is an engine to which 
you may again resort ; and Avith this engine, judiciously employed, if unhappily this necessity 
should again arise— which may God in His mercy avert— with it, judiciously employed vou 
*uay again, if need be, defy the world.” 
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So far Mr. Gladstone had dwelt only upon the value of the income-tax 
in time of war, and no doubt the growing a.p])relK‘nsi()ii ot* a struggle with 
Russia added force to his warning. But the tax was not iiHuely effective 
as a spear in the hands of a niilitaiy Bitt, it had also been tui'ued into a 
pruning-liook by the commercial genius of Peel : — 

“Well, Sir, the income-tax dropped, along with the purpose of the income-tax, in 1S16 ; 
but it was destined to he revived. Sir Kohert Peel, in IS 12, called forth from repose this 
giant, who had once shielded us in war, to come find assist our industrious toils in peace ; 
and, if the first income-tax produced enduring find memorable results, so, T am free to f4iy, 
at lets expenditure by far in money, and without those painful aecoinpaiiiments of havoc, 
war, and bloodshed, so has the second income-tfix. Tlu‘. second incomo-tax has been the 
instrument l)y which you have introduced, and by which 1 liope ere long you may perfect 
the reform, t he eflcctive reform, of your commercial and tisefil system ; and f, for one, am 
hold enough to hope, nay to expect and believe, that, in reforming j'our own liscal and com- 
mercial system, you have hiid the, foundations of similar rehirms -slow, perhaps, hut certain in 
their progress — through every country of the civilised world. I say, therefore, Sir, that if 
we rightly use the income-tax, Ave shall be entitled when we part with it to look back upon 
it with some satisfaction, and to console ourselves for the finiioyajice it may have entfiiled by 
the recollection that it has been the means of achieving a grts-it good immediate!}" to England 
and ultimately to mankind.” 

The orator Jias readied the point at w]ii(;li lie can assnnu^ that his 
audience agrees that he (‘ould not at thejircsent iiioinent, with due regard 
to the public interest, part with the income-tax. lie is now, there foie, at 
liberty to submit the impost to a closer analysis and to investigate tlie 
charges wliich were allogod against it. 

“ 1 am not one of those whoun.kc light of such charges. In my own individmil ojiinion 
it is ])erlectly plain, from the mode ia which the ineonu' tax w.as ])ut an end to fit the 
termination otthe (Ireat War, that it is not well adjiided for ji permanent 
portion ot your ordinary linaiuMal system. Whether it is so or not, a 
matter on which there is a, great ditterence of opinion, yet I think this income-tax. 

is on all lifuids agreed, that it. is not adapted for ti permanent ]H)rtion 
of your liscal system, unless you can by reconst miction remove Avhat 

are called its in(*i[Ufilities. Even, however, if you could leinove its ine(pialitie.s . . . . 
there ivould still remaiu, in my mind at lea.st, objections of the gravest character.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s scheme now unfolds itself iiatnrally enough. The 
pr(*liniinary dispositions are comiilete, and it is so(ui that any lunv move- 
ment must deix'iid upon thrt^e fundamental iiropositions as to wliat is 
practicable, desirable, and possible. 

I. Tluit the income-tax must be jirolongeil for another ])eriod of years. 

II. That it is certaiiily undesirable that it should permanently form 
part of onr linancial system unless it can be satis facjtorily reconstructed. 

III. That such reconstruction is impracticable tin opinion which is 
arrived at after a long, closely argued and exceedingly subtle analysis. 

The case against the income-tax as a permanent source of ri‘ venue is 
then summi'd up as follows: - 

“The general views of her Majesty’s Government ivith respect to the income-tax are 
that it is an engine of gigantic power for great national purposes ; but at the same time, 
that there are circumstances attending its operation Avhieh make it 
difficult, perliaps impossible, at any rate in onr opinion not desirable, to undedrable as a 
maintain it as a portion of the permanent and ordinary fiufinces of the permanent Tax. 
country. The public feeling of its inequality is a ffict most impoi'tant in 
itself. The inquisition it entails is a most serious disadvantage ; and the 
frauds to which it leads are an evil which it is not possible to characterise in terms too 
strong.’* 
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The scheme which Mr. Gladstone proposes is the natural result of the 
three conclusions ; and it corresponds with the doctrine which he has 
.iust laid down, that whatever you do “ you must be bold, you must be 
intelligible, you must be decisive ” 

“Our proposition, then, so far as it merely regards the income-tax, is this. We propose 
to renew it for two years from April, 1853, at the rate of 7d. in the £, The Committee will 
recollect, that I said we thought it our duty to look the whole breadth 

„ - , of this difliculty in the face; not to endeavour to escape it, not to 

Scheme endeavour to attenuate or to understate it, but to face and to settle, 
if the Ooinmittee would enable us, the whole question of the income- 
tax. We propose, then, to re-enact it for two years, from April, 1853, 
to April, 1855, at the rate of 7d. in the £ ; from April, 1855, to enact it for two more years 
at 6d. in the £ ; and then for three years more — I cannot wonder at the smile which I per- 
ceive that my words provoke— for three more years— from April, 1857, at 5d. Under this 
proposal, on the 5th of April, 1800, the income-tax will by law expire.” 

Unfortunately, no summary can do justice, or anything like justice, to 
this, perhaps the most wonderful passage of persuasive and successful reason- 
ing which is to be found in the records of British oratory. 

A Masterpiece of Thei'o is nothing fdaiii or simple about the position 
Perauaslve which is sought to be established. The tax was uni>oi)ular; 
Keaaoning. speaker admitted that it had many bad points. And 

yet this proposal of a new and untried Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to extend it for seven years— a period more than twi(»e as long as 
that Avhieh Sir Robert Peel himself had ventured to ask for— excited 
enthusiastic approval. The subject is difficult, its treatment is subtle; 
yet so lucid is the exposition, so fascinating the art, so allui’ing the argu- 
ment, that the veriest layman may understand, lind pleasure, and be 
convinced. And if this be true of the reader, what must it have been 
lor the hearer, who received it through the medium of the matchless 
voice and speaking gesture I 

The reimposition of the income-tax was insullieient to give Mr. 
Gladstone the surphis which lie required for his operations on the tariff. 

He therefore lowered the rate of exemption to incomes 
Minor Features of of £100 a year. This, he calculated, woidd bring in 

tke Badg^et. £250,000 annually. The income-tax was also to be 
extended to Ireland, to which country a large, but 
scarcely an equivalent, boon was at the same time granted in the shape 
of a remission of the debt of £4,500,000 due for the advances made 
during the Irish famine from the Imperial Exchequer. At the same 
time he raised the duties on Scotch and Irish spirits, and proposed a 
revision of trade licences* in the interests of the revenue. 

But of all the minor i:)roposals, perhai)s the boldest and the most 
difticult to carry thi*ough was the succession duty, which extended to 
successions in real proi)erty duties similar to those 

The Succ 388 ion payable in the case of legacies. This, by a strange 
Duty. miscalculation, was to in*oduce an immediate addition 
of half a million, and an ultimate addition of no less 
than two millions, to the revenue. 

* This, however, was abandoned. 

t In 1852 the legacy duty produced £1,380,000. In 1800 the legacy and succession duties 
together produced £2,109,000, The increase is only £711,000, and even of that only £005,000 
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Tlie Suceossion Duty Bill was not original, being, in fact, similar to that 
which J^itt was com]>elle(l to withdraw in 1790. Pitt was beaten on the 
third reading in the House. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
liad to win a jn eliminary victory in the Cabinet. The A Struggle in the 
story is A\’ell knouii and authentic. Nassau Senior, Cabinet, 

who siient some days in the September of 1850 at 
Iladdo, in Aberdeenshire, with Lord Aberdeen, reported in his diary 
a conversation in Avhi(*h they discussed Mr. Gladstone’s limitations. 
‘•Gladstone’s great fault,” said 
one of the conpiany, is that ‘‘he 
seems iiu'apable of estimating 
the relative foi*(‘e of arguments. 

He does not see that, tliough 
there may b(^ valid objections 
to a measure, those objections 
perhaps ought to b(' disre- 
garded.” ‘*1 agree," said Lord 
Aberdeen, ‘‘that Gladstone d(je.s 
not weigh well against one 
another difierent arguments, 
each of which has a real found- 
ation. But he is unrivalk‘d in 
his power ol ])roving that a 
specious argunumt has no real 
foundation. On the Succession 
Bill tlu‘ whoh' (’al)iiu‘t was 
against him. He delivered to 
us much tlu* same s])ec‘ch which 
he made to tb(' House of Com- 
mons. At th(' close we were 
all convinced.” 

The Succession Duty Bill 
was one of the most comjili- 
<*atcd and technical ])ieces of 
legislation which even Mr. 

(tladstone (‘ver undin took. But 
Lord Thriiig, who drew it, declare\s that Mr. (Jladstone understood it as 
well as Betliell, tJiat is to say, jierfectly. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could be a law>'ei* when occasion recpiired, as Avell as a theologian and 
an economist. The Bill Avas ])assed; and a first step towards equalising 
the s})irit duties A\as ecpially successful, although there, too, several 
of his ]nedec('ssors had tried and failed. The x)rocess was conqdeted 
in 1858. 

So muc-h for the revenue. The changes would, it was calculated, give 
a sui'plus of £2,151,000, Avliich would be available for the remission of 

can be put to the credit, of the succession duty. One. naturally contrasts Mr. Gladstone’s 
disappointment with the extreme accuracy of Sir William Ilarcourt’s forecast with regard 
to the death duties of 1891. Ought the diflerence to be ascribed to the growth of a 
prophetic instinct in the Inland Iteveiiue Department? Gladstone tried to account 

for his miscalculation in the Budget speech of 1860. 

♦ Mrs. Simpson's “ Many Memories of Many People,” p. 237. 
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taxation. In the first place, the tax which the State in its wisdom had 
imposed upon cleanliness— the excise duty on soap— was repealed, a change 
which — to the credit of oui* ancestors— involved a consider- 
The Surplus, and able loss of revenue. The advertisement duty was also 
How It was Used, abolished, and a great ref oi*in was carried out in the whole 
system of assessed taxes. But Mr. Gladstone did not 
confine his attention to the Inland Revenue. Aiiotlicr great sweep, re- 
sembling those of 1842 and 1845, Avas made under the head of Customs. 
Protective and discriminating and ad ralorcni duties were largely aban- 
doned. No less than 128 articles were (nitirely removed from the tariff, 
and the duties upon 183 otJiers were reduced. Altogether the remissions 
of indirect taxation amounted to not h^ss than JC5, 381,000. 

These remissions, like the additions, are closely connected Avith the 
income-tax scheme, which is, as it were, the centre round Avhich all the 
rest of the Budget revolves : — 

“With this remission of indirect taxation we propose to continue the hrin^hig about 
a state of things, or the rational prospect of a state of tilings, in whicli you can, if 
you so think fit, really part with tlie incoine tax.” 

But the Crimtnin War interfered AAith the realisation of Mr. (dadstone’s 
schemes. This catastrophe, coupled Avith a bad liarAcst, had another 
unfortunate CMinseqiienee. It frustrated an attempted 
Consols. operation upon consols. TJio three fier cents, stood in 
December, 1852, at lOJi:. It Avas thought that interest 
would fall yet further; and, as everyone knoAvs, for financial operations 
an expectation of a fall is almost as good as the fall itself. Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to reduce the three per cent, stock to tAVo-and-a-Jialf 
per cent., and tried to seduce the fundhohhu* fi‘om his stronghold by 
offering him three choices. The triple snare was happily eonctuved ; but 
the trapper made a grave blunder by alloAving his featherless bipeds a 
period of six months Avithin which to c'xercist^ their option. Nothing AV'^as 
to be lost by waiting ; and the temx)tation steadily AA'eakt>ned, until at the 
end of the period none of the three offers Avas in the least acceptable.* 

This remarkable Budget of 1853, Avhich >\o have singled out for 
special notice as perhaps the most brilliant of Mr. (da-dstone^’s achieve- 
ments in the House of Commons, is distinguished by the 

Eesults of the breadth and diversity of its aims, the boldness of its 
Budget. (conception, and the immense benefits which its siuccessful 
passage conferred xiixm the nation. If a fresh stimulus 
had not been given to commerce, and if the credit of the in com e-tax 
had not been revived, it is hardly possible that our trade and finance 
could have stood out so stoutly against the strain of the Crimean War, 
when those of our enemy and of our chief ally under Aveut so consider- 
able an abatement. Two sets of figures Avill suffice to prove the vigour 
of British commerce. Take first the exports of textile fabrics from the 
United Kingdom 

In 1853. In 1853. In 185G. 

£52,299,000. £51,123,000. £59,915,000. , 

*For a further account of this interesting failure ste Northcote’s “Twenty Years of 
Financial Policy,” pp. 220-234, Oddly enough, Northcote fails to point out Mr. Gladstone’s 
cardinal error. Attention was drawn to it after ^ the publication of “ Gladstone’s 
Financial Statements,” by an able reviewer in the Times. 
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Take again the returns of British shipping, that is, of the tonnage of 
British vessels in cargo entei*ed and cleared in the same three years:— 
ia53. 1S55. 1850. 

9,064,000 tons. 9,2ll,(K)0 tons. 10, 971, OCX) tons. 

The sim])lo figures are as eloquent in their way as Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches ; for a grt^at financier must be judged by the statistics which 
ensue uinm as wcJl as those which arc enclosed in his Budget. Enlightened 
Frenchmen Avere watching Mr. Gladstone Avith admiration and England 
with jealousy.* In Nassau Seniors “ Conveivsations ” occurs 
an account of a dinner Avitli tlui Due de Broglie in the Frencli Admiration, 
spring ot* 1858 : “ The Broglies,” says Senior, go to 

Claremont next AA'cek. and could only talk English politics. As I have 
found eA"erywhei*e the (*ase in Paris, they are astonished at the boldness 
and com])rehensiveness of our Budget.” Piiiuie Albert de Bj'oglio AAas 
struck by the (*ontrast AAdiieh Mr. Gladstone’s Budget ])resented “not 
merely to the miserable mixture of fraud and routine” then before 
the Cor])^ Jjcgislatif, but even to the finance of the best times of the 
monarchy. “We do not form i)lans Avhieh require years of tranquillity 
for their accomifiishment . We do not consider the Budget as a means 
of civilisation and progress: AAith us it is merely a machine for getting 
money to ])ay the Army, tln^ NaA\v, the Court, the clci*gy, and the public 
creditor witli as little troulfie and therefore Avitli as little innovation as 
possible. If Ave find that avc liaAC a surplus Ave increase our establish- 
ments ; if there is a <lefi(*it Ave issue bans de trenor, or anticipate the 
receiT)ts of future years.” 

From the J^’rcnicb negative Ave get the positive characteristics of the 
greatest of English financiers. What if, instead of Budgets Avhich pos- 
tulated ])eace, compelled it'trencliment, and inaugurated reform, England 
ill ’.58 and the early sixties had adopted French finance, had used prospijrity 
to bloat buri'aucracy, and had met a<l\"ei*sity by bloating the Debt ? It is 
<mly by comprehending its might-haA'e-becns that a country can realise 
its good fortune. 

Thesci French iioliticians Avere impressed by Mi*. Gladstone’s great 
qualities. A Guizot or a Thiers, even if lie had been a Free Trader, 
Avould have been paralysed by tin? prejudices of those around him. 

“ A const itutional Minister can seldom be much in advance of his .age. But if we could 
have a really philosophical Ministt^r nov, if Louis Napoleon could find a Gladstone, and had 
also sense and courage to emploj^ hijn, what wonders he might do ! With what a swing 
would France press on to take the first ])osition among civilised nations if the fetters of 
prohibition W(‘rc knocked off her limbs ! ” 

So Avi'ote Fancher; and indeed a Gladstone might have sa\"ed France and 
French trade from their relatiA o deeline. AVhat struck the Due de Broglie 
most was the suecefis of Mr. Gladstone’s imopositions. “I liaA^e heard you 
say,” he remarked to Nassau Senior, “that a clcA^er, original Budget must 
turn out a Ministry, since thosi^ avIio are touched scream, and those who 
are relie A^ed are silent. Here is a Budget Avhich touches CA^eryone, and 
bears heaviest on those Avho are most apt to scream, tlie lauded interest, 

* No doubt the Budget of 1853 and its marvellous success helped to convert Louis 
Napoleon to Free Trade, and to bring about the Commercial Treaty of 1860, 
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tho Irish, and the ten-poiinclers ; and yet it seems to pass by acclamation.” 
iiemnsat, who replied, seems to have hit upon something like the right 
exi^lanation : — 

‘‘ What saves it is its comprehensiveness. Fveiyone is touched, but everyone is relieved. 
Then the portions of it which are most startling Ironi their novelty are most su])ported by 
their justice. The exemptions enjoyed by Ireland, by the land, and by the £150 ineomes 
were indignantly submitted to, because it was supposed that any Chancellor of the 
Exclieqiier who dared to grapple ith them would be worsted. The bulk of the English 
would feel that Gladstone is their champion against certain privileged classes. The}" wonder 
at his courage, admire his skill, and are determined that he shall not be beaten.” 

We have alluded in a previous chapter to the courage with whicli Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1851, insistetl on trying to provide loi* the expenses of the 
war out of current rev'euuc, tiiid to his duel with Sir George 
Comewall Lewis : Coriiewall Lewis, the patient, business-like, unimaginative, 

A Comparison. and~-by eomparison — ineffective Chancellor wlio succeeded 
him when he resigned in 1855. Lewis's one object was to 
balance accounts. Mr. Gladstone wanted iiim to s^vim ; In? was quite 
coiitoiit to tloat. Lewis's liudget speccln'S show his great knowledge and 
cai)acity. His stolid courage proved useful in the Hank crisis. He was 
a good borrower, perhaps, but hai'dly a financier in the iiightn* s(‘nso of the 
word, still less a great pra(?tical statesman— except in tlie pages of his 
friend and admirer Walter Hagehot. 

In 1857 the war Avas over, and an agitation began in the country 
against ‘‘the AA"ar uinepeiiee.” Unhappil}', though the feeling against war 
taxation was strong, there Avas no c()rres])on(ling desire 

Tho Decay of for the reduction of our military establishments. “Jf I 
Ecoa.my. Averc to attempt to paint the humour at the present 

moment,” said Mr. Gladstone in the ([(^bale on the Address, 
“I should say that it Avas jealous av ith respect to taxation, but perfectly 
reckless Avith regard to ex])endi(ture. It is eousi(lcrt‘d Avt‘ll Avortli Avhilo 
to debate tJie question of direct and indii'cet taxation, as U* tluue AA^ero 
not a moral certainty that IV r all the years during Avliich the youngest 
of us draAvs breath, both tlic admirers of direct taxation and tlie Avor- 
siiippers of indirect taxation Avill have ample opportunities of contem- 
plating e\"en to idolatry the Avorking of these ics]]cctiA"e principles in 
the discordant financial system of the country. There is not tlK‘ slightest 
fear of the disaiipearauco of either the direct or indirect tax-gatherers.”* 

In the debate on the Budget he touched oii the same theme — the 
change Avhich since 1853 had passed over the temper of the GoA’criiment» 
of the departments, of the House of Commons, and of the country. This 
change he belicA^od to be in the main tho natural and necessary result 
of Avar. A period of AA^ar is one in which a Ri)eenlatiA '0 pliilosopher jnight 
expect the exercise of a peculiar economy in all the braiiehos of State 
service. 

“ But the case is practically just the reverse. You contract a habit of extravagance. Wars 
of necessity mean reckless expenditure, useless and worse than useless expense ; and 
even if there were an attempt to control it, nothing wortli naming could be dune. But 
the civil expenditure of the State and the temper of the House of Commons arc infected 
with this habit of extravagance, and see what is the result. The ex^Jenditure of the 
country did not increase from 1842 to 1853. From 1842 to 1853 you discharged your duty — 

‘ • Hansard, February 31x1, 1857. 
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your first duty— as stewards of the money of the people of Kn^laiid, by giving them an 
account which showed that, notwithstanding the growth of population, the extension of 
trade and the creation of a multitude of new public services, they W(*re yet. served at no 
greater cost than was thrown upon them ten years before. What is the ease now? 
Why, the estimates of 185(1-7 as compared witli the expenditure of 185:^ show an augmenta- 
tion of £7,(300,01)1). In twelve years you had a growth of £231.01)0. In four years you have 
a growth of seven millions.” 



SIR CrEOROE COKNEWALL LEWIS. 


The years 1811- 1853 Avere golden yeai*s of publi<‘ economy, years when 
“ we iiad l)egnn to hope that we had almost banished the term ‘deficiency 
from our V()(*abulary as as fi’om our i*ecollection.” 

This Budget of 1857 Avas excessively annoying to ]Mr. Gladstone. In 
the fir.st ijlace, thongli i)eace had been restored, the Army and Navy 
Estimates Avere £3,4(K),0(X) more than for 1853. In the second place, Coriie- 
wall LcAvis—Avho had a })erfect genius for stating ex])loded heresies as 
if they were truisms — coolly declai’ed against the doctrine of simplification 
of taxes, and AV'ent out of his Avay to emlorse Arthur Young's definitiiiii of 
a good system of taxation as one Avhicli Avould “ bear lightly on aii 
infinite number of points, heavily on none.*’ He thered’ore fixed the 
income-tax at 7d., maintained the indirect taxation Avhich liad been 
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imposed for war purposes, and generally resisted the attempt made by 
Disraeli and Gladstone to biing about a reduction of expenditure. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech abounds in passages of eloquent and almost passionate 
indignation. He declared liis intention of v^oting for the amendment 
proposed by Disraeli, whicli, if passed, would have forced tlie Govern- 
ment to reduce their exj)endituro, and bring it down to something like the 
standard of 1853, Mr. Gladstone’s protest against the growth of national 
extravagance is well woi thy of quotation 

“The proposal of the Goveriimont shows a glaring, gross, and increasing deficiency— a 
deficiency unparalleled by anything I can recollect during an experience of some twenty- 
five years. The first duty of the House of Commons is to say that it will have no 
deficiency; and when we have once said that, our course will be clear, because if we 
are to have no deficiency we must scpiare our accounts, either by keeping on existing 
taxes, or by laying on new taxes, or hy reducing expenditure. On a former evening I 
ventured to comment on the extraordinary indiHerence of the public mind on the subject 
of expenditure, and I expressed my opinion of the dangerous enlargement which our 
expenditure was assuming. ... I am afraid if it conies to a question of expenditure 
<hovvcver rash it may be) and deficiency, the deficiency will be preferred; because the 
deficiency is jirospectivc ; it is still a little distant; it is not immediate, and something or 
other may happen in the interval to avert it. . . . Every year that a man lives lie learns to 
estimate more humbly Jiis own powers ; he must be content to see remain unaceomplished 
much tlial lie may earnestly desire; but in this free, happy country there is one privilege, 
and one corresjionding duty, which remains to man — it is to bear his t(‘stimony in open 
day to the duty and the necessity of maintaining public obligations, and to strip away every 
veil from every scheme which tends to undermine this principle.” 

Unfortunately, liord Joliii Russell and Cardwell supi^ortcd the 
Government, and Disraeli's resolution was lost hy 280 to 200. Lewis, 
however, had to give up his idea of regulating the finances of the next 
three years, and confine himself to a i-egulation extending over one year 
only ; for on tlio 8i*d of March tlio Goveriinn'iit siiffc^red a dtd'cat on Mr. 
Cobdcii’s im^tioii condemning their Chinese policy. But in tlie following 
August the tea and sugar duties were fixed for three years, in accordance 
with his original intention. 

The drift of Mr. Gladstone’s policy during these years of oi)i)osition may 
be briefly stated. He chafed at the growing expenditure oi' the Goveriiiiieiit, 
and ragcMl at the discovery that tlio iiieome-tax, wliich he 
Financial Policy had reiinposed in order to Comjilete the woi‘k of Free 

in Opposition. Tiade, was being continued in order to maintain a high 
rate of exi)endituro upon the military and civil services. 
Knowing how mucli easier it is to expand than to retrench, lie saw 
Iilaiiily that the extinction of the income-tax, whicli he had arranged 
for 1860, Avas disappcaiiiig into a dimmer and dimmer distance. And 
when ill 1859 Mr. Gladstone once more became Chancellor of* the 
Exchequer, lie could not, of course, proceed as if the nation had con- 
tinued on tlie lim\s o1‘ economy and sound commercial policy which he 
had marked out in 1853. Wc shall, therefore, avoid Bagehot’s curiously 
superficial discovery of an “ entire inconsistency in abstract principle 
between the Budget of 1853 and the Budget of I860.”* 

* “ Biographical Studies,” 1895 edition, p, 113. There is something attractive in 
Bagehot’s proposition that Mi'. Gladstone’s mind was more “ adhesive ” to projects than 
principles. But the one illustration which he gives, viz. Mr. Gladstone’s Income-tax policy, 
is singularly unfortunate. 
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After wimiing his clectiou at Oxford in the summer of 1859— so sudden 
a step as liis 311 net ion with a Liberal Government naturally provoked a 
contest — Mr. Gladstone had little time to j)ropare a 
Budget.*^ The Clnneso Wai*, wliieh culminated in the Again ChanceUor, 
disaster at the mouth of the Peiho in June, 185t), had ^869. 

proved an expensive luxury. “Our predecessors,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, referring back to this juaiod a few yea]*s later, “in the 
exercise of their di])lomatie wisdenn, had to instrucit our ambassador to 
sign a treaty witli China, and it a]Ji)eared to them that the signing of 
a treaty was an oijeration which could not ]K)Ssibly be satisfactorily 
performed without a large lleet." Consc^ciuently there was a deliciency of 
more than four millions to be imovided. 3Ir. Gladstone, true to his own 
principles, refused to rcisort to a loan or to increase indirect taxation. 
In spite of violent opposition hc' heroic-ally dcnianded and obtained an 
increase of the income-tax from .5d. to Od. in the*. £, thus eonverting.tho 
deficit into a surjJus, whic:h, though only cjstimated at a cpiarter of a 
million, resultc‘d, thanks to a temporary collapse of the war, in a real 
surxdus of a millicm and a half, and made i)ossible— for a Gladstone — 
the marvellous Budget of 18(30. 

Though the Ministry formed by Lord Palmerston in 1859 commanded a 
large majority in the House, the elements which com))osed that majority 
were not homogenc'.ous, and the* Cabinet reflected the dissensions c:)f its 
supporters. Palmerston was against any sort of domestic refcn*m excepting 
only that minimum which miglit be a ii(‘cessary condition to remaining in 
office. Lord John Russcdl, who reiiresented a section of 
genuine Whigs and moderate Liberals, was pledged to DiBsensions in 
reform ; but his time and c^neigies were devested mainly Cabinet, 

to foreign aftairs. As Foreign Secretary Lord John 
showed himsedf a- sincere friend of liberty abroad, and espec-ially a 
champmii of Italian unity. Indeed, a wit aptly described his prineixml 
aim as the establishment of a Brooks's Club in Florence. Their common 
sympathy with Italian patriotism drew Mr. Gladstone and Lord John 
Russell togethen- ; and in the long struggle for economy A\’hich he waged 
with the Prime JMinister, tlie Chancelloi* of the Excheciuer could generally 
count upon the support of the Foreign Secretary. 

Outside tlie Cabinet he could cope not unsuccessfully with his great 
rival. Thus on July 21, 1859, Disraeli made some observations upon the 
prudence and success of the foreign and financial i^olicy of 
the late Government. Let the jn’esent Govei*jnnent, he said, Disraeli on a 
endeavour to emulate and develop their maxims. Some Prudent Foreign 
people were not satisfied as to the designs of France: — Policy. 

“I know there are ijersons who had cxi)ected that the 
Emperor of the French, a Roman Catholic prince, the first child of the 
Church, and exercising an arbitrai*y and desi>otic sway, Avas about to 
establish in Italy the Protestant religion and the British constitution.” 
But in spite of evangelical disappointment that illustrious prince ought 
to be conciliated ; every cottage and cabin in England and France ought 
to be assured that the “disastrous system of rival armaments” would bo 

♦Palmerston, coming in with a large majority, h.afl olTercd Mr. Gladstone the Chau* 
cellorship of the Exchequer, and the ofler was accepted. 

2a 
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put au end to, and that ‘‘peace is really our policy.”* The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might then look without apprehension to his next Budget, 
and “England might actually witness the termination of the income- 
tax.” Mr. Gladstone’s reply is in his best debating style. 
Gladstone’s “A mere journeyman Chancellor of the Exchequer,” like 
Eepiy, himself, was unequal to the range of such a speech. He 
felt liimself “out of his true regions.” Nevertheless, “these 
continual vaunts and flourishes ” w’ere subjected to some very severe 
analysis. He was a sceptic as to the “great and magical results” which 
were to bo obtained by simxjly following out the iiolicy of his predecessor. 
It was far from likely that the income-tax would be abolished; the 
difficulties in the financial condition of the country were “constantly 
increasing.” A colleague of Lord Palmerston’s could not 

The Growth of speak his mind upon the growth of military expenditure ; 

Expenditure. X)ut the increase of civil expenditure offered an equally 

^ congenial tojiic. This increase had been described as natural, 

legitimate, normal, and ijroportioned to the growing wealth and population 
of the country. To this Mr. Gladstone could not assent : — 

is perfectly true that there is a great expansion of social wants and of social 
demands, which entail increasing calls upon the public purse ; but it is also true that up 
to the year 1853 —the last year before the Russian War — you had that same expansion of 
wants and demands going on. Up to that period, however, you had practically, by your 
wise thrift and economy, been able to meet those wants and demands .... But what has 
been the state of things since 1853? It is useless to blink the fact that not merely within 
the circle of the public departments, but throughout the country at large, and within the 
precincts of this House— the guardian of the purse of the people— the spirit of public 
economy has been relaxed; charges upon the .public funds of every kind have been 
admitted from time to time upon slight examination ; every man’s petition and prayer 
for this or that expenditure has been conceded wdth a facility which I do not hesitate to 
say you have only to continue for some five or ten years longer in order to bring the 
finances of the country into a state of absolute confusion, and to drive this House to the 
alternative either of imposing permanently the severest taxes at their highest standard 
upon the people, or of purchasing an ignominious repose by the practice of annually 
borrowing to meet your expenditure.” 

In these words we have the keynote of Mr. Gladstone’s later financial 
policy. It was a long series of gallant efforts to restore the credit of 
Burke’s favourite maxim, Magnum vecdigal est parsimonia. He strove, 
and for a time with some success, to recall the House of Commons and 
the country to the temper and spirit which ruled public expenditure in 
the period between the Reform Bill and the Russian War 
The Troubles of a But he was beaten in the end. What is economy to a 
Chancellor. poor is meanness to a rich nation. Three years later Mr^ 
Gladstone opened his mind to a public audience at Man- 
chester upon the disagreeable experiences of his second tenure of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer : — 

‘ “It is never a very popular office. ... A very large part of his time is, even under 
the happiest circumstances, spent in saying to those who demand public expenditure ‘No, 

* Go to your great ally, the Emperor of the French,” said Disraeli, and ask him “ to 
join you in a spirit of reciprocal confidence .... and thus achieve conquests far 
more valuable than Lombardy.” This splendid oration, in which Disraeli pinned his 
poUtical faith to “ a reduction of armaments,” has not received the attention it deserves* 
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no, no I’ When I first held that office I found the function not altogether agreeable, but 
still practicable. During the second time I held it I found at once that all the powers of 
resistance and negation, so to speak, were taxed infinitely mon* * * § , and that tlie results were 
infinitely less. The time of great expenditure is the time when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not in a paradise.”* 

The }jowcrs of resistance a ml iiegatiini Avere called iiit<> play clii(‘fly 
by Lord Palinorstoiis crotcliet for erecting useless foi-tiii cations. Mr. 

Evelyn Asliley, avIio Avas private secretary to Lord 
Gladstone and Palmerston Avluui ]Mr. Gladstone Avas liis Chancellor of the 
Palmerston. Exche(iiier, has recorded in some interesting rfnniniscences + 
how evidently tlu' two misunderstood and inistrnsl.evl ojio 
aiictlier. He attributes it to a A'ariet-y of causes. In tlie first pla(‘e, Mr. 
Gladstone, ho thinks, “AA'as no judge of men as individuals," hoAA’OA'or 
profound his “intuition of Hie instincts and aspirations AAdiieli sway largo 
bodies of men.” Secondly and cspc<*ia.lly, “the light and airy niodt^ of 
treating questions— inheritance and tradition of the school of A\l»i(*,]i Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby Avere the last rcpiesenla- 
tives— Avas an enigma to Jiini." Ora might go further and say that lie 
detested that air of indifference Avhich may or may not have venh al a 
dec^p scfiiso of rcisiionsibility. On the other hand, Lord Palmerston an as 
afraid of a statosinan Avhose rc^gard for ])ublie cicjonomy elaslual Avitli his 
OAvn desire for expenditure on iiatioiial clefeneo. Mr. Gladstone did not 
Avaiit to insure the nation at t >o high a rate; but Palmerston relied iiiiou 
jingo expenditure as Avcdl as upon jingo claptrap for his popularity in the 
country. And lastly. Mr. Gladstone Avas too eloscdy in touch Avith public 
opinion to pkmsc? his chief, an Iiom* oaa ji ^feelings about jilatroi in ora l.oi y 
were ox])ress(M in the remark that “a man may be either a Ministt f' or 
an agitator.” :j. 

The years 1800 a,ud 1801 are imi>ortant ones in Mr. Gladstone’s life;. The 
Liberal party began to legard hun AA’itli incaeasing confidence, and liis 
popularity, like the inosperity of the country, ad\q\nced by leaps and 
bounds. And yet at the bc'giuning of 1800 the* diniculties Avliicli stood in 
the Avay of the CJiancellor of the Exchequer miglit aacII have seemed in- 
superable. In the first place, he had set his heart upon a coninioreial 
treaty Avitli France. If it had been necessary to amingc; a 
The Commsrciai eAani a. fete, Avith Louis NajKdeon, the ordinary 

Treaty with diplcmiatic channels Avould have been aviiilable. But it 

France. would have been unfair to young gentlemen Avith goneal-' 

ogles and incjoines to ex])ect from them a knovvlc^dge of 
economic and commercial i)roblems. Ac'cordingly the trcvity, to be 
arranged at all, had to be arrangcMl by a layman. Mr. Gladstone insistcid, 
and Oobden Avas chosen. S It is clifticult to say Avhether the treaty or the 
method of negotiating it excited the greater disgust in the L»pi)ei' circles 


* Speech at Mancfiie-ster, April 4tli, 

i National Beriew, June, 1898, 

t Mr. (lladstoiui was constantly Dneatoning to rc.sigii. It was said tliat Lord 
Palmerston once set bis cdiimney on fire J>y burning the letters of resigtialion Avbich he 
had received during a single Session from his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

§ The Times thought it should have been placed in the hands of “ an experienced 
diplomatist.” 
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of society, ’ll’he opiiositioii in those influential qiftirtcrs was reinforced 
by the various protecU^d interests, wliich saw that the last hour of 
their monopoly -was about to sti-iko. For a short time Milner Gibson 
was away ; and there was no one in the Ministry to give any cordial or 
useful support to Mr. Gladstone. The Duke of Somerset worked against 
the treaty. Milner Gibsons absenct' throw some extra work on Mr. 
Gladstone ; yet he found time not c)nly for his own iiiuncdiato work, but 
also for cxJiaustivo letters -nlmost trcnitisc's — to tlie officials of the Board 
of Trade. They, poor men, wanted not nicely balanced essays but in- 
striKitions, not xiarallel lines of arguments but conclusions, not indicatives 
but imperatives. 

But somehow or other th(' treaty was concluded, and the last of the 
Three Fanics Avhich had excited the contemptuous ridicule of Cobden'^ 
ended v(ny appropriatt'ly in Englishmen receiving from the natural 
encmi(‘s (d* their race l.ijOO ]iairs of boots at cost price. 
jVt the heginning of Fobruai’y the Budget was ready; but The Budget of i 860 . 
Mr. Gladstone was laid up Avith a cold. There Avas a delay 
of tAVo days. When Avould the great x>erformer be in voice? Great was 
the susx)cnsc. “ What Sir Robert FecFs holiday tour Avas in October, 
18i]K Mr, (dad stone’s cold Avas in February, 1860.” But the susxiense was 
barely liopeful. What could he make of an estimated deficiency of 
;C0,4()(),()00 ? Hoav could a tolerable Budget be manufactured out of 
materials so intolerable? It AA*a.s avcH understood that Mr. Gladstone 
Avould have to ih'uoaa'^ the income-tax at a figure Avhich Avould reexuire “all 
the gilding” of Jiis“most ohuiginous oratory” to make it slix) doAvn uii- 
(lucstioiKid. And this for the sake of admitting light French wines at 
redu(;o(L duties ! 

“(Country squires, ])r()ft*ssional men of all classes who cannot distinguish vintages and 
do not kiioAV a liatouf 1817, or nafitte 1844, from a St. Fanil ion 1859, silk weavers who think 
of Tjyons as their natural enemy, and English clockniakers Avho speak with dread of Paris 
docks, require a very finished effort of oi'atory to accommodate themselves to the necessity 
of paying ninei)ence in the pound for a change which at first view does not strike them as 
heing worth tin* money.” f 

But all thi*s(^ discoiitont(Hl imirmui'^ Avciro dis})clled by the voice of the 
luagitdau. “At the tmd of two days' <l(day,” AAuites Grcville, “he came 
forth and conseiisii omuiKni achieved one of the greatest triumphs that 
the ITonse of Commons over AvitiicsstMl." 

IVlr. Gladstone’s scheme Avas basctl on a leimposition of the income- 
tax at lOd. for one year upon incomes 4»f over £150 and at 7d. on incomes 
not (exceeding £150, and of the sugar aiul tea duties at the rates at which 
they had stood since the Crimean War. He' reimposed the income-tax 
because tlio high loved of exiieiiditure Avas no reason why “Ave should 
arrest the process of reforming the commercial legislation of the country.” 
High taxation, so far from being a reason for stopping short in these 
reforms, “is, when largely vioAved, rather a reason why wo should persevere 
in them. For it is by means of these very reforms that we are enabled 
to bear high taxation.” The tea and sugar duties were reimposed not 

* The scare of a French invasion, used if not manufactured by Pain' 3r8ton as a pretext 
for his fortification scheme. 

t TinuSf Monday, February Cth, 18G0. 
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because they had no claims to be remitted— for they had a presumptive 
claim to the first consideration as harmless and beneficial articles and 
articles of universal consuniiitiou — but because “tlieso are not the subjects 
on which it has appeared to the Government that they can operate with 
the greatest advantage.” Mr. Gladstone hoped to do something for tea and 
sugar in the future. But tlie tea and sugar duties were simple revenue 
duties. ‘‘They entail no complexity in the system of Customs law; above 
all, they entail none of the evils that belong to differential duties.” It 
was possible to do even more good to the labouring classes by other means 
than by simply cheapening their food. 

“If you want to do them the maximum of good, you should rather operate on the articles 
which,give them tlic maximum of employment. . . . Take the great change in the Corn Laws ; it 
may even possibly be doubted whether, up to this time, you have given them cheaper bread ; 
at best it has been but' a trifle cheaper than before. That change, however, is one material 
indeed, yet, it may almost be said, comparatively immaterial. But you have created a regular 
and steady trade in corn, which may be stated at 1T5,000,(KK) a year ; by that trade you have 
created a corresponding demand for the commodities of wliich they are the producers, their 
labour being an essential and principal element in their production; and it is the enhanced 
price their labour tlius brings, even more than the cheapened price of commodities, that 
forms the main benefit they receive.” 

Tlie passage is peculiarly interesting for tlie complete confirmation 
which it gives to the views which Mr. Gladstone expressed in conversation 
at the time of the Corn Law Repeal.* 

What, then, wore to bo the remissions and reductions? They fall into 
two classes — those connected and those not connected with the French 
Commercial Treaty. 

L Under the Commercial Treaty with France. Loss to Revenue. 

A. Duties repealed on— 

Silk manufactures, gloves, artificial flowers, watches, oils, ^ 

leather, china, glass, musical instruments, linen manu- 1 £450 000 

facturcs, woollens, miscellaneous articles agates, silks, t 
cherries, bonnets, etc.) ) 

B. Duties reduced on — 

1. Wine (from 5s. lOd. to 3s. iier gallon) ... £515,0(X) 

2. Brandy (from 15s. to 8s. 2d. per gallon) £225,000 

IL Not under the Commercial Treaty with France. 

A. Customs duties. 

1. Duties repealed on— 

Butter, tallow, cheese, oranges and lemons, eggs, nuts, ^ 

nutmegs, jmper, liquorice, dates and miscellaneous articles ?■ £382,000 

{e.g, onions, jet, quassia, mustard, oilcloth, cinnamon, etc.) J 

2. Duties reduced on — 

Timber, currants, raisins and figs, and minor articles , , £528 000 

B. Excise duties. 

1. Repeal of the paper duty from the 1st of July, 1800. 

2. Reduction of hoj) duty. > £900,000 

3. Reduction of game certificates. i 

Tlio total loss to the revenue by these alterations was therefore cal- 
culated at £3,090,000; but it was expected that the relief to the British 
consumer (quite apart from the reciprocal advantages given by France to 


See p. 305 
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our manufactures) would be £3,931,000. It was also expected that this great 
scheme of simplification would produce an immediate annual saving of 
£50,000 in the Customs dei)artment, and of £30,000 in the Inland Revenue 
department. That is hardly surprising, for the articles subject to 
Customs duties, which since 1842 had been gradually reduced from 1,052 to 419, 
were now at one stroke brought down to 48. The repeal of the Excise duty 
on paper was no sudden decision. As we have seen, Mr. 

Gladstone had already pronounced against it on several Repeal of the 
occasions. Before taking a final decision he asked the Paper Duty, 
agitators against the duty to furnish their reasons in a 
series of sliort i)roi)ositions. They sent fifteen arguments, and Mr. 
Gladstone forwarded them to the Board of Inland Revenue. The heads 
of the Deiiartment said that two of the propositions were questions 
of Political Economy, upon which they would give no opinion, but that 
with regard to the other thirteen they agreed with the agitators.” 

But the repeal was not to be acconiidished until the following year. 
Even in a professedly Liberal House of Commons there was a wide- 
spread fear of the levelling influence of a cheap press. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer fought hard; i)ointed out the “cluster of monopolies” 
whicii grew out of the duty, and appealed on behalf of the poor, who 
could scarcely buy a simple article of daily consumption which was not 
“ wrai^pcd in i)aper that enhances its ]n‘ice.” Moreover, the reiJeal of 
the duty on the raw material might lead to almost unlimited develop- 
ments ; and on one occasion, to enforce this point, ho brought down a 
specimen with him to the House in the hope that persuasion, if it failed 
at the ear, might enter in at the eye : — 

“ I hold in luy hand a material which is as rigid as ’ corrugated iron. It costs a very 
small fraction oC what corrugated iron would cost. It is entirely uninflammable. It is 
not in any degree acted on by temperature; it is made entirely impervious to moisture 
by a coating of pitcli. It is a sheet of corrugate<l paper made, for ihc roofing of houses; 
and I venture to tell my right hon. friend that if we had been in the possession of 
this material in tlie winter of 1854, when shelter was wanted for our troops in the 
Crimea, and when the best expedient was to send out thousands of touts and wooden 
huts, wliich, wlioii they arrived at Balaclava, could not on account of their weight 
be taken up to the camp, we might have saved not only a. vast amount of treasure, 
but many thousand valuable lives.” * 

The Commons imsscd the Bill bj" dwindling majorities, and the Lords 
encouraged by the narrowness of the last division, and 
j)rimed with a quotation from the Latin Grammar t by The Lords 
the venerable Lord Lyndhurst, rejected it by a majority oppose, 
of 89. The remainder of the history may bo briefly 
told. Lord Palmerston, who was secretly well enough pleased at 

* Hansard, March 12th, 1800. The device was neatly exposed five weeks later by 
Lord Robert Cecil •—Chancellors of the Exchequer “ always hold in their hand something,*' 
he complained in a clever attack upon the abolition of the paper duties (May 6th, 1861). 
When Sir Robert Peel was abolishing the glass duty, ho had talked of the uses to 
which “ this beautiful fabric might be put.’* Great glass manufactures would spring 
up for water pipes and watches. “I hold in my hand the balance spring of a chrono- 
meter made of glass.” So Sir Robert Peel. It was hard that the trick, revived after so 
long an interval, could not pass as original. 

t “ The same scheme may bear the impress of genius, of imprudence, of rashness 
Satis eloqumtim sapient iw parum is not an irreconcilable combination. " 
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wliat had happened, proposed some mildly worded resolutions affirming 
the right of the House of Coiiimoiis to control taxation. IMr. Gladstone 
was furious at what he naturally aud properly regarded as an uneon- 
etitutional course— the niainteuauco by the Lords of a tax wliicli the repre- 
sentatives of the people had i*epealed. But ho took his revenge in the 
following year by a stop whicli has ever since excluded 
WUat FoUowed the House of Lords from all participation in financial 
in 1831. measures. In Mr. Gladstone’s own Avords, “ the House 

of Lords took little benefit thereby, for in tlie very next 
year Ave in tlie House of Commons brought in a moasui*e which pro- 
vided that the Avhole of the clianges aifeeting Su|)pJy and Ways and 
Means from year to year should be smit up to the Lords in one single 
measure, whicli we kneAV tlie Lords Avould not dare to throAV out; and 
the consequence has been that from that time onwards the House of 
Lords has, I may say, never opened its mouth on the finance and taxation 
of the country.” 

The economic l osults of the refoim are, of course, unimpeachable. 
Like the glass duty, the brick duty, and the soaii duty, the paper duty 
Avas a barbarous and mischievous imjiost. But the political and social 
effects of tlie repeal Inwe been e(pially great. The AAn^ath of the oligarclis 
Avas therefore intense Avhen they discoAaned that the only effects of tluar 
resistance had been stJU further to rediujc the ]ioAvor and popularity of 
the hereditary Chamber. Lord Bobert CeciVs protest Avas almost passion-' 
ate. He AA^'as “absolutely aghast” at the audacity of the Chancellor of 
the Ex(*liequer. “ It has been the iiractice hitherto to 

Lord Robert (liAude all measures of finance into separate Bills, and to 
Cecil’s Invective, send them up sepai*ately to the House of Lords. But 
noA\% for a special ])olitical objc'ct, to aA^enge a special 
political defeat, to gratify a special piques and to gain the tloubtful 
votes of a special ]iolitical see^tiou, it is ju-oposed to A^ary the practice of 
half a century.” It Avas a “leA-er to alter the Constitution.” The sxieaker 
Avas confident that it Avonld fail, and that the poAA^er of the House of 
Lords to check the infatuation of the House of (’ommons Avould be entirely 
unaltered.t But the iirotcst diil not prevent the passing of the Budget 
of 1801 . t 

What critics have called Mr. Gladstone’s great intelloc*tual defect— his 
lack of a sense of proportion — is less noticteablo in finance than in other 
departments of statesmanshi]i. The very nature of the subject not only 
excuses but absolutely requires detail. It is not enough for a financier 
to sweep the horizon Avith a telescope, he should also take his microscope 
Avith him into the holes and corners. Ho ought to knoAV everything 
about something, as Avell as something about eveiy thing. It was part 
of Mr. Gladstone’s plan to ansAver large questions in miniature, to silence 

* Speech at Penicuik, March 21th, 1880. 

t Hansard, May 7th, 1867. In consequence of the obstruction of the minority, Mr. Glad- 
stone moved to adjourn further progress of the order of the day, observing that this 
course Avould have the special advantage of allowing the noble lord the member for 
Stamford “time to reconsider the vocabulary in which he has addressed us.” 

tThe 1861 Budget provoked the remark that Mr. Gladstone had wrapped up a penny 
in paper. The repeal of the paper duty and a reduction of the income-tax by a, penny 
formed two of its leading features. 




LORD PALMEKSTOK ADDRESSING THE HORSE OF COMMONS IN 1860 . 

{Frvm the Pnimivg hit ./. Plulhpj P.A.) 
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classes by rebuking indivuiual», to advance a reform which lie had at 
heart by encouraging a refoi wier with whom he Avas in sympathy. Thus, 
ill the spring of 3860, wlien he was full of enthusiasm and oiitimism as 
to the effect AAiiich the cheapening of ligJit French wines Avould have 
upon drunkenness, a Welsli jiarson wrote Jiini a letter in a\ hich (after 
making an impufient demand that Jill clergymen avIio jiaid poor-rates 
should be exempted from the income-tax), he f)roceeded to cliastisc the 

Chancellor of the Kxche(iuer on the 
subject of Avine li(*ences. In his 
rejily (February 2i)th, 1800), which 
AA'as xmblished in the Guardian, Mr, 
(ihidstone wrote : — 

‘*1 (im sorry it. is your opinion that by 
giving wine lieences to eating-houses and 
jiastryeooks we shall increase the ‘tempta- 
tion to g<*t drunk.' It is, on the contrary, 
our linn belief tliat if the House of Com- 
mons adopt our proi)osal it will be found 
eminently favourable to st)brioty.’' 

Mr. (dadstonc’s A’iews upon the 
Ttnnpe ranee (piestioii Avere no doubt 
largely bas<‘d iiiion his kno\Adodge 
of C'Ontinentjil c'ountries ; and there 
can be no doubt that his tul\'ocacy 
of lighter jukI le^ss intoxieatiiig 
Ihpior, coupled with th(‘ liiianeial 
eiu‘oui’agemeut afforded by the eom- 
mereial treaty AAith Frjince, has 
brought about a eoiisiderable ehange 
for the ladter iu the public tjistc.* 
rREDEuic HOGEKs (loud BLAcirFoiiD). ' III tilt' vt'cy ticst ycai* ill wliich 

il'roua Dnwihnj hi! (!<>(>. lltchmumU llA.) Ml*. (dadstoUC held tilt' ofliee of 

Chaiieellor of the Exchequer 
l^'iederie Hfigers, tluiii Avlioni thert' was no more slirewd or eomiieteiit 
observer of public men, Avrote to Dejiu Clmreli about the tliffieulties Avliieh 
Avould beset the new Minister:— 

“He is really so powerful a man that whatevef shakes and delays and loss of time 
there may be, he must come U]) near the surfaee. 1 t‘Xpect lie will show tlie best - 
i.(\ most polilically' powerful - side of himself as Chancellor of the 
An Anal sis b f^xchetiuer. Pursuing details is so nmeh liis power, if only he is not 
Frederic Rogers away with by it. I think, if it is nol, a paratlox, lit* has not poetry 

enough for the formation of a first-rate judgment. Hi‘> has an immense 
mass of knowledge most methodically arranged, but t he s(*parate items 
must bo looked for in their respective boxes, and do not liuat about and combine. The 
consequence is not merely want of play, but that crotchety, one-sided, narrowish way 
of ^'ie\villg a matter which people call ingenious, and subtle, and Gladstonian. He looks at 
the details, not the aspects of a subject, and masters it, I should imagine, ])y pursuing 
it hither and thither from one starting-point, not by walking round it. And financial 
subjects w’ill, 1 suppose, bear tliis mode of treatKnent better than any other.” f 

* His enthusiasm for light wuiies for the public did not allect his individual preference 
fof port. j 

. t Vide Letters of Frederic, Lord Blachford. Edited by George Eden Marindin. P. 150, ) 
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Sev’cii years later Bagelio^ wrote : — 

“He lays down a principle of tremendous breadth to establish a detail of exceeding 
minuteness. . . , An incessant use of ingenious and unqualiiled principles is one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s most prominent qualities ; it is unfavourable to exact consistency of 
explicit assertion and to latent consistency of personal belief. His scholastic intellect 
makes matters worse. H(‘> will show that any two principles are or may be consistent; 
that if there is an apparent discrepancy, they may still, after the manner of Oxford, be 
‘ held together.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone was coustantly gathering useful information which 
served as a basis for ]iew and illustration of old opinions, llis mind was 
always at work either building or fortifying. The want of unity — which 
may easily be exaggoratcd—should be put down to the exigencies of Parlia- 
mentary debate and platform exposition. His mind was a perfect arsenal 
completely e(iuii)pod for Parliamentary attack and defence. He was 
scarcely ever at fault for a fact or a figure, and he was perhaps the 
only groat statesman of modern times who did not require the services 
of a i)rivate secretary at the House. 

The rapidity with which he could eoneeiv'e changes, and the sanguine 
temperament Avhieh so often led him to exaggeratb tJieir value, were 
•only elements in this larger habit of absori)tion in details, or more 
correctly, of self-eoneeiitration upon the subject in hand.^ The power 
which suc'h a faculty giv(‘s to a statesman cannot easily be exaggerated; 
but it had, ot‘ course, its drawback. Thus in the in- 
exhaustible Budget of 1800, which reads like half a dozen Defects of tbe 

rolled into one, one niaj^ easily find some material for Budget of i860, 

criticism as well as niueh for admiration. Like its pre- 
decessor of 1853, it Avas a Budget of universal i)eaco at a time wlien 

universal peace was highly imi^robable; and in the event the resuscita- 
tion of the ChiiKise War, which u*as un]>rovided for leather than unox- 
X)ected, involved tNvo api)(mdi<*es— a su[)plenientary Budget in July, and 
an application foi- poAN cr to raises £2, 001), 000 by Exchequer bonds in August. 
Then there was tlu' registration due of a i)enny upon imx>orts and exports, 
from Avhich Mi‘. Gladstone anticix)atcd “a material improvement in the 
statistics of our intmaial trade.’* * The penny system of taxation which 
ansAveied so Avell for receipts and cheques Avas to be applied to imi)orts 
ill the shape of a duty IcAued at^ the rate of one penny per package, 
and Mr. Gladstone^ calculated on its bringing in £300,000 a year. It only 
brought in £130,000 —a very inadequate compensation for the Avaste of 
time and the obstruction to commerce involved in a i)etty tariff of units. t 
Some other small taxes on lading w^arrants and Customs rcA^'cnue turned 
out to be equally unijroductive and vexatious. 

On March 7th, 1801, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff records in his Diary, 
‘‘ A groat speech of Gladstone’s on Italy, Avhich seemed to mo at the time 
the best I had OA^or heard from him, exce]^t his Budget 
statement of 1800.” It Avas a Augorous defence of Lord a Great Speech 
John RusseH’s Italian i^olicy, a national policy in the 
highest sense of the Avord. Mr, Gladstone agreed Avith 
the opinion that the case of Naples Avas “ that of a country Avhere perjury 

* Letters of IMr. Gladstone to G. C. Glyn, M.P., Times, February 17th, 1800. 

t It did not answer expectations, and was repealed in 1803, Cf, Times, April 10th, 1861, 
Memorial presented to Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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is the ti’adition of its kings.” Two Tory ineinbers had come forward to 
speak for the infamies of the kingdom of *tho Two Sicilies and of the 
Papal States, and Mr. Gladstone followed them : — “ I think I would rather 
live in a stout and well-built casemate, listeniug to the whizzing of bullets 
and the bursting of shells, than come before a free assemblage to vindicate 
such a cause as those lion, gentlemen have espoused.” (Great cheering, 
which made the last words inaudible.) Tlieii (jame a tremendous list of 
the black crimes and lawless murders of wliicii these petty Governments 
had been guilty. But a greatm* power, Austria, ivas in the background, 
sheltering and supporting the cu imiiials : — 

“Whon 1 spe;ik of Ausirhi I draw a wide distinction between Austria in Italy and 
Austria beyond it. licyond Italy I wish her well with all tny heart, and regard her as 
the mainstay of the peace and order of Europe. But in Italy 1 hold it my boundoii duty 
to say that it has Ikmmi lier unhappy and miserable task to he the instrument of carry- 
ing afliictioii to a people, not for her own benefit, but with the result of impcrillhig 
her existence as a State.” 

Mr. Gladstone coiicduded with a bi'icf but moving peroration : — 

“TJic miseries of Italy have been the dangers of Europe. The consolidation of Italy, 
her restoration to national life— if it be the will of (lod to grant her that boon— will be, 

I believe, a blessing as great to Europe as it is to all the people of the Peninsula.” 

The statesman witli whom Mr. Gladstone was now co-operating on 
friendly and even alfectionate terms soon ceased to be in any sense a, 
rival. Oil July 21th, 1861, Mr. Gladstone wrote : — 

“My deau Loud J. Hussell,— I cannot despatch, as 1 have just done, the Chiltern 
Hundreds for you without expressing the strong feelings which even tliat formal act 
awakens. Tliey are mixed as well as strong; for I hope you will bo repaid in repose, 
health, and the power of long-continuing service for tlie heavy loss we suffer in the 
House of Commons. 

“ Although you may nob hereafter have opportunities of adding to the personal debt I 
owe you, and of bringing it vividly before my mind by fresh acts of courage and kind- 
ness, I assure you the recollection of it is already indelible. — Believe m(\ most sincerely 
yours, W, E. Gladstone.”* 

On Lord John Russcirs elevation to the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone 
came slowly to bo recognised Jts the one grout spokesman of advanced 
Liberalism on the Ministerial benches. Some olliors, and natably Villiers, 
who posed as Badicals, were secretly in full symj)at]iy with Palmerston’s 
reactionaiy or <lo-nothing policy. 

The Budget of 1861 was simple enough. The (.Uianccllor of the 
Exchecpier estimated the revenue at £71 ,708,000, and the (‘xpenditiH’e at 
^69, 007, OCX). Some small impositions of taxes, such as the 

The Budget doubling of tlie chicory duty, increased the surplus by 

of 1861 . £100,0(K1, The taxpayer was j'clitwod by the abolition of the 

paper duty and the reduction of a penny in the income-tax. 

Except on the articles actually affected by the operation of the 
Customs refoi'ins of 1860, there had been no expansion of trade like that 
which had followed the operations of 1858, This comparative inelasticity 
made a deep impression upon Mr. Gladstone’s mind; for it could only 


Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell, vol. ii., p, 337. 
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be accounted for in His opinion by the great increase of expenditure 
which had taken xdace in the interval 


1 

18.59-4. 

» 1800 1. 

Increase, 

Imperial expenditure. .. 

£51,250,000. 

i £72.7i)a,ono. 

£21,512,000. 

Local expenditure 

£in,(X)0,000. 

£1S,(XM),(MK). 

1 

£2,000,000. 

Total 

£67,250,000. ! 

! £i)(),792,0(K). j 

£2;i,512,(M)0. 


The great ])rol)loni of the in(*oino-tax depended np(»n the scale of 
ex])enditnre, and Mr.. Gla.dhtoiu? was evidently beginning to 
A'iew that impost Avith gr<.‘at(n‘ and greater jealousy as an * 
instrument Avhieh lent itself too rt'adily to the prodigality 
of a Pahner.stonian House of Coiiinious and its xa*osperous, easy-going, 
ostentatious, middle-class constituents : — 

“ I cannot deny tliat reniissiaiLs of direct taxation are as just and often as desirable 
fas remissions of indirect taxa-tioiij; and 1 as fully feel, as gcntlciiien opposite may feci, 
that our direct taxation has rcaclu'd a i)oiiit at which it is greatly to bo wished that 
we should, if we can, begin at least to im})art to it a downward movement.* I do 
not think that the condition of tliis country Avith regard to its finances can be wholly 
satisfactory when in time of tieace the income-tax stands at lOd. in the £. I know 
very avcU that I am suppose<l to be under a special responsibility, not oidy for tin* 
amount, but for the existence of the income-tax. It has often been charged upon me, and 
I believe to this day alleged, that it is my absolute duty, whatever be the circaimstances 
and whatever be the expenditure, to find the means of abolishing that tax, with or 
without a substitute. T must confess that I think that it is a hard imposition. I 
should like very much to lx* the man Avho could abolish the income-tax. I do not 
altogether abandon the hope t.liat the time may come. . . . Upon all sudden attempts 
to reduce it, and upon all promises to make sudden, extensive, and sweeping reductions 
in it, I for one should look with great suspicion and disfavour. But, looking forward 
into the future, and desirous to afford such indications of it as I can A'cnture to give, 1 
should hazard an opinion that if tlie country is content to be governed at a cost ol 
between i:60,(K)0,000 and £02,01)0, (MU), or cA^en £6J,(M)0,000 a year, there is not any reason why 
it should not be so governixl without the income-tax, providing that Parliament shall so 
will it to be. ... I think t.liat It Avould be a most enviable lot for any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—I certainly do not entertain any hope that it will be mine— but I think 
that some better (^-liancellor of the Exchequer in some happier time may achieve that 
great coiisiiinmatiou ; and tlia.t some future poet may be able to sing of him, as Mr. 
Tennyson has sung of Godiv;i, although I do nob suppose the means enijiloyed will be 
the same — 

‘lie took away the tax 

And built himself an everlasting name.*” 

It is iiiipossibk^ to ijidicntt*, niueli Itvss to quote, all the i)ur[)le ])atelies 
of these liiulget statements. The variety of the topics dcjalt Avith is 

**^It may be convenient here to show what Mr. Gladstone did in this and the years 
immediately succeeding : — 

18(11-2. Income-tax reduced from lOd, to 9d, 

18(12-9. No cliange. 

1809-1. Income-tax reduced from 9d. to 7d. 

1861 G. „ „ „ 7d. „ Od. 

1865 6, „ „ „ 6d. „ 4d. 


The expenditure, which had risen to £72,792,000 in 1860-61, had been reduced to £65,914,000 
In 1805-66. 
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astoimding, but not more so than the versatility with which the orator 
passes from grave to gay, from the scientific to the imaginative, from 
prose to poetry. The House of Commons ^vas charmed and instructed by 
digressions on the relation of direct and indirect taxation,* the reciiDrocal 
action of Customs and Excise, the various influences of a bad harvest, 
the position and proper use of temporary revenues, the finance, history 
and literature of the Englishman's taste for heavy .wines, the art of the 
exciseman', the mystery of drawbacks, the eternal struggle between Cus- 
toms and consumption, the conflicting chronology of financial measures 
and fiscal receipts, + and the consequences of national i)rodigality. 

The year 1862 opens a page of national distress and national ei ror ; and 
sympathy for the distress, as well as certain natural 
The American Civil prejudices, led Mr. Gladstone and other statesmen of 
War, 1862. liberal tendencies to share instead of removing tlic error. 

The American Civil War had now lasted for nearly a 
year. At first English sympathies seemed to be upon the side of the North. 
But antipathy to slavery was not proof against the initial successes of 
the gentlemen Southerners. The battle of Buirs Run had taken iflace in 
the July of 1861, and the vigour and success of the Confederates in this and 
later engagements made up for the badness of their cause. Hopes began 
to be openly expressed in almost evei'y newspaper and on almost every 
platform that the plucky Southerners would be able to make good their 
independence. The feeling that the North was unreasonable grew into 
conviction when the blockade of the Southern jjorts extended the miseries 
of war in an acute form to England. In his Budget speech of April 3, 
1862, Mr. Gladstone speaks of “the deficient, the increasingly deficient 
supply of cotton,” as a threatening and ominous circumstance. The 
cotton famine in Lancashire had destroyed his hopes of a surplus, and 
the only security for the Chancellor of the Exchequer lay in his utter 
destitution : — “ If he docs not possess a surplus you cannot lake it from 
him, or according to an old proverb current in the northern part of this 
kingdom, which I will translate for fear of ofl'ending Scottish ears by a 
defective accent, ‘ It is difficult to deprive a Highlander of that particular 
garment which he does not wear.’” 

But Mr. Gladstone’s feelings about the war, and, indeed, the general 
growth of his political opinions, are best exhibited in a 

In the North, series of remai’kablc public speeches which he delivered in 
this year, and by which ho vastly increased his influence and 
popularity in the country generally, but more particularly in the North* 

* ** I can never think of direct or indirect taxation except as I should think of two attractive 
sisters, who have been introduced into the gay world of London ; each with an ample 
fortune ; both having the same parentage (for the parents of both I believe to be Necessity and 
Invention), differing only as sisters may differ, as where one is of lighter and another of 
darker complexion, or where there is some agreeable variety of manner, the one being more 
free and open, and the other somewhat more shy, retiring and insinuating. I cannot 
conceive any reason why there should be unfriendly rivalry between the admirers of these 
two damsels ; and I frankly own, whether it be due to a lax sense of moral obligation or not, 
that as Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not as a member of this House, I have always 
thought it not only allowable but even an act of duty to pay my addresses to them both.” 

t Mr, Gladstone drew attention to an apparent loss of £300,000 in revenue owing to 
the loss of three days — the first through 1850-60 being a leap year, the second because the 
year 1860-1 began and ended on a Sunday, and the third because it included two Good Fridays. 
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On January lOtli, 18G2, the Chancellor of the Exchequer arrived in 
Edinburgh, and was entertained in tlie evening at the annual symposium 
of the University Professors. On the following day lie laid the foundation- 
stone of an episcopal church at Leith, the birthplace of liis father, Sir 
John Gladstone, whose niunilit^cnee to his native town was still l omembered 
with gratitude. After laying the stone ^ he was received by a crowded 
audience in the Assembly Rooms, Leith, where the provost jiresented him 
with a municii3al address. In reply he spoke of his commercial origin and 
of the advantages of aristoci*atic birth. Rut when he remembered his 
father, ’‘the active and successful merchant, distinguished by an energetic 
philanthropy,” he could never desire to cdiange him for the father of any 
other man. Turning to the great question of the day, the war between 
North and South, he urged that no unnecessary cause for irritation 
should be added to those which had already ci*eated gieat susceptibility 
in North America. 

“I do not believe tlmt at the time when the convulsion commenced there -was one man in 
a thousand in this country who had any sentiment whatever towards the United States of 
America but that, so far as we had a selfish interest at all in the miitter, our interest was 
that the American Union should continue undisturbed. Our forefathers have known the 
pangs of national dismemberment; and this gallant country, after a long struggle, has 
submitted to what it then regarded as a great calamity, but what we have since discovered to 
be, under the circumstances of the case, no calamity at all, but rather the accomplishment of a 
normal process of nature herself. Universal goodwill w'as the sentiment that prevailed 
towards America in this country; yet we could not help forming an opinion upon that 
terrific and frightful convulsion when it occurred. There is no doubt of the fact— I am not 
pretending to reveal secrets, or to be an interpreter of publie opinion more than any other 
man— but there is no doubt, 1 tliink, of the fact that all the thinking men in this country did 
come to the conclusion that in iliat war which had commenced the party which was 
apparently the strongest had committed themselves to an enterprise which would probably 
prove to be completely beyond their powers.’" 

As for the future — 

“Let us hope that in whatever may arise or remain to be adjusted a spirit of brotherly 
concord may prevail ; and together with a disposition to assert our rights, we may be 
permitted to cherish a disposition to interpret handsomely and liberally the acts and intentions 
of others, and to avoid, if we can, aggravating the frightful evils of the Civil War in America 
by perhaps even greater evils— at any rate, enormous evils— by what, though not a civil war, 
would be next to a civil war— any conflict between America and England.” f 

Looked at from a merely commercial standpoint, the Civil War in America 
had been disastrous. In the first three months of 1800 we had exported 
to America five millions’ worth of British produce. The 
exports for the first three months of 1801 had shown a Effects of the War, 
falling-off of more than three millions. But Mr. Gladstone 
could boast that he had called in the Old to redress the balance of the New 
World ; for, thanks to the Commercial Treaty with France, onr exports to 
that country in the three months of September, October, Nf>vember, 1861, 
as compared with the same three months of 1860, had risen from £1,517,000 

* Mr. Gladstone made a Demosthenic contrast between the meanness of the churches in 
which the rich were content to worship and the luxury which characterised every apart- 
ment of their private houses ; but he was happy to think that in Scotland this reproach was 
least likely to arise. 

t Time$i January 13th, 1862. 
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to £3,617,000/ showing a gross increase of more than two millions, ‘‘an 
augmentation in the total extent of the trade of more than cent. 
X)er cent.” 

On April 21st Mr. Glntistone ])aid a visit to Abney Hall, Cheadle, the 
residence of Sir James Watts. He was met at the Stockport station by 
a large deputation, and an address was presented to him by the Mayor 
of Stoeki^ort thanking him for his ooinmorcial legislation. On the following 
day Mr, and Mrs. Gladston(\ ac'eomi)anied by Sir James and Lady Watts, 
visited Manchester, and vent rwer various warehouses and factories, 
afterwards visiting the ]^^x(‘Juingt>, where Mr. Gladstone made a short 
speech. The next day (Wedmvsday, April 23r(l) found Mr. Gladstone at 
the Free Trade Hall, Mandi ester, distributing the prizes which had been 
awarded ivs the result of an examination by the Associa- 
A Visit to tion of M<H‘hanies' Institutes of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Maacliester, 1862. address which he delivered on this occasion deals 

mainly with the value of co)npetition as a stimulus to 
education, but is chiefly memorable for one X3as.sage of exquisite pathos 
in which he couples the death of the Prince Consort and the famine in 
Lancashire ; — 

“ In times like these the Immjui mind, and still more the human he^irt, searches all 
around for consolation and support. Of that support, one kind is to be found in observing 
that trials the most severe and piercing are the lot not of one station only but of all. 
And iierhaps in the wise counsels of Ib-ovidence it was decreed that that crushing sorrow 
which came down as sudden as the hurricane, scarcely yet four mouths ago, upon the 
august head of our Sovereign, should serve, among other uses, that of teaching and 
helping her subjects to bear up under the sense of attliction and desolation, and should 
exhibit by conspicuous example the need and the duty both of mutual sympathy, and 
mutual help. In many a humble cottage, darkened by the calamity of the past winter, 
the mourning inhabitants may have checked their own impatience by reflecting that, in 
the ancient Palace of our Kings, a woman’s heart lay bleeding; and that to the supreme 
place in birth, in station, in splendoi|i% and in power, was now added another and sadder 
title of pre-eminence in grief.” 

A meeting of the mombors ot the Maiicliester Chamber of Commerce 
was held in the Town Hall on the Thursday, and an address of welcome 
presented to Mr. Gladstone. The address lecalled his last visit, nine 
years earlier, and the work in which he had been then engaged. “The 
enlightened policy for which you then contendcnl has stood the test of 
time, has developed an amount of commercial j^rosperity unparalleled in 
the annals of the world, aiid is now mitigating in a remarkable degree 
the distress consequent upon the sudden interruption of our intercourse 
with America,” Mr. Gladstone's great speech on this occasion is well 
deserving of study by students of finance as well as by students of politics. 
He contrasted the public ect^uomy of the year 1853, when the country 
had an expenditure of fifty-one millions and a surplus of three and a 
half millions — “an honest, a sound, and a healthful state for the finances 
of this country ” — ^with present conditions, w hen it was only, with diffi- 
culty that revenue and expenditure could be balanced. “The utmost we 
can say to you is that wo liave not been drawn into that vortex into 
which almost every other nation has been dragged — we have not been 
begging for loans in the money market to carry on the Government in 
time of peace.” 
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The i^reater part of the si)eech was devoted to a subtle analysis of the 
relations between Amei'iea and England, and of the estrangement which 
had grown up from oiu* lack of response to the demand 
made upo7i us by tlie public voice of the Northern States America and 
“for A\hat is called sympathy.” The demand amounted to tngland. 
this, “ that we should take such a course by our language^ 
and by our i)nblic acts as would xdace the 0,000,000 or tlici 10,(KX),000 of 
men of the South in permanent hostility to us.” Tine, we iiad strong 



MUS. QLAliSTOXE IN 18G2. 

{After tin J'aiiitiny hyWiUv'nt Say.) 

feelings against the Soutliern institution of slavery. “But that is no 
I'eason why, on the one side or the other, we should pursue a course of 
conduct that is to lay the foundation of alienation of feeling ami perma- 
nent hostility between ourselves and those who may hereafter be a groat 
nation claiming to enter into peaceful relations Avith us. . . . We have 
no faith in the propagation of fi*ee institutions at the j)oint of the sword ; 
it is not by such means that the ends of freedom are to be gained. 

2B 
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Freedom must be freely accepted, freely embraced. You cannot invade 
a nation in order to convert its institutions from bad ones hito good 
ones.” He argued that the secession of the South could not ho prevented. 
**The position taken by the Northern States is this, ‘Wo won't let you 
go/ while the position taken by the Southern States is, ‘We are deter- 
mined to go.' Well, gentlemen, you are men of business, and I ask you, 
if one of you has got a partner, and that i3artner vants to separate 
from you, whether in the long run it is not very difficult to hold him?” 

The question Avas Avhetlier the heart of the Soutli AAas sot on separa- 
tion. ^If it Avas, and “if tlie blood of Washington and of the men of 
Virginia of his day still runs in the veins of those Avho inhabit the 
Southern States, then it is almost impossible that the military object 
should bo effected ; and, even if it were, the civil and political difliculties 
remaining would render that military success itself a curse and a misery 
to those Avho had achieved it.” England, however, might congratulate 
herself upon the neutrality she had observed, and upon the patience and 
endurance she had shoAvn under the miseries inflicted by this municipal 
and civil struggle ; and she might find some compensation for the stoppage 
of American trade in the expansion ot her trade Avilh Franco.* 

In this speech, Avhich ended his engagements in Lancashire, Mr. 
Gladstone had dealt with the difficult problem ol the relatioiis betAveen 
the English Government and the two contending pai'ties in America Avith 
admirable tact and delicacy. But in the autvimn, at the commencement 
of the Parliamentary rec('&s, his sympathies got the better of his 
discretion. Ho had accepted quite a number of invitations from 
tOAvns in Northumberland and Durham. His first visit 
At Newcastie-npon- Avas to Newcastle, where he stayed with Mr. William 
1862. Hutt, then a Member of Parliament. Mrs. Gladstone was 
with him. In the evening of October 7th, about 500 guests 
sat down to dinner in the NeAVcastle ToAvn Hall. Mr. Gladstone enlarged 
upon the result of the commercial "treaty Avith France. In the last year 
before the treaty our trade wdth France had been Avorth iJ9,400,000; in 
the first year after the treaty it had been Avorth £21,000,000 ; and the total 
value of English manufactured goods exported to France had lisen from 
£2,451,000 to £6,700,000 — an increase of 270 per cent. 

Mr. Gladstone then turned to tlie cotton famine in Lancashire, and 
made some very remarkable observations : — 

“Let us hope in the first place that in the administration of the Poor Law it may be 
remembered that the right of these people is to a sufficiency of food for the purpose of 
sustaining not life only, but health. Before you talk of relief committees 
The Cotton Famine private charities, remember that that is the sacred right of the 

* people — a lien constituted by law upon the property which is liable for 
the purpose of supporting them; and let us ^ hope also that the relief 
Which is given them, not under circumstances importing reproach to their character, but 
tinder circumstances which illustrate beyond all example the strength and firmness and 

* In the improvement of trade due to the commercial treaty of 1860, he saw the germ 
of a firmer friendship between the two AVestem Powers, which would gradually come about 
As Frenchmen and Englishmen came to know each other better. The increase of com- 
mercial transactions had already brought with it a practical corollary “ Whereas before 
^he ti^aty the letters between this country and France increased at the rate of about 
4 per cent, per annum, the immediate effect of the treaty was that they increased by 20 
per cent*'' 
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tenacity of the noi)le English spirit which is in them— let us hope, j. say, that that relief, 
when it is given, will be given without humiliating them or making them feel that they 
have lost ground in the estimation of their fellow-countrymen ou account of misfortunes, 
of which they are as innocent as children, but which they have borne like heroes.” 

But ]Vft\ Gladstone did not stop there. He went out of his way to 
attack some of the mill-owners 

“I am afraid that there are in that class, as in othc^r classes, men insensible to their 
duty-men so deluded as to make money the object of tlnn'r worship, instead of using it as 
an instrument of good. I have heard of 
such transactions as a mill shut up, and 
a large stock of cotton which was in the 
possession of the owner, sold by him and 
sent away by night to avoid public indig- 
nation. The man wlio has done so, if 
indeed it has been done, has u.scd the 
rights of pro])erty. Yes; but when some 
great landowner, soirie nobleman wh<j 
owns almost an entire county, says that 
nobody shall go across that district, or 
forbids the building ui)on liis estates of a 
chapel where people may worship (1 <kI 
according to their conscience, public in- 
dignation is loud against him, i)ecause he 
has used the rights of i)roj)erty, indeed, 
but has used them in a wjiy wliich in- 
volves moral guilt and threatens danger, 
if the example were extensively followed, 
even to the rights of property theniselves. 

And so there may be those among the 
owners of mills and factories I trust they 
are rare exceptions who are insensible 
to the solemn and sacred clainxs of their 
noble work-people, and who are using the 
rights of property in a manner which, if 
extensively pursued, would bring all pro- 
l)erty to destruction.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies 
surely led him into excessive and 
impolitic indignation. The falling 
off in the shipments of American 
eotfjon had made full employment of the industrial population in Lancashire 
a physical impos.sibility. Under these circumstances was it the duty of a 
mill-owner to keep his mill open, irrespective of profit and loss, until every 
bale was exhausted ? Was there any material difference between the 
case of a inannfactiirer who sohl his stock of cotton and that of his 
rival who had no cotton and refused to buy it? Indeed, in another 
part of his speech Mr. Gladstone seems to have seen that his resentment 
required modification 

“Tinder the pressure caused by the price of cotton, w-hich is now quadrupled, and 
which is not met by a corresponding increase in the value of goods, one-half of the 
owners of mills and factories (speaking roughly) are keeping open their works. Of the 
other half we should recollect that in every large body of men engaged in commerce 
must be a proportion of such as are needy, and therefore it is fair to assume that 
if those who have closed their mills appear not to have contributed so largely to the 
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relief of distress as might have been expected, a portion of them have probably been 
precluded from doing so by actual inability and the pressure of hard times upon their 
comparatively narrow resources.** 

Turning from the sufferings of Lancashire to the struggle which was 
causing them, Mr. Gladstone pleaded for a neutral attitude and a kindly 
temper. Englishmen ought not to reciprocate the irritation which the 
Northern States felt at the dismemberment of the Union, and expressed 
at times in their diplomacy. Calmness was the inore necessary, because 
they were all agreed as to what must be the result : — 

“We know quite well that the people of the Northern States have not yet drunk of 
the cup — they are still trying to hold it far from their lips — which all the rest of 
the world see they nevertheless must drink of. We may have our own opinions 
about slavery; we may be for or against the South; but there is no doubt that Jeffer- 
son Davis and other leaders of the South have made an army; they are making, it 
appears, a navy ; and they have made what is more than cither, they have made a 
nation.* 

This declaration caused a great sensation at the time and called 
forth a vigorous protest from the American ambassador in London.* 

With a subtlety that may be thought far-fetclied, Mr. Gladstone also 
argued that it was to the interest of the negro race that they should 
have to do with their own masters alone rather than with their masters 
backed by the whole power of the Federal Government of the United 
States. As to the interests of England, ‘‘I for one, exercising my own 
poor faculties as I best could, have never felt that England had any 
reason connected with her own special interests for desiring the disruj)- 
tion of the Amoi'icau Union;” but he could understand those who sai<l 
*‘that it is for the general interest of nations that no State should 
swell to the dimensions of a continent.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s position in relation to the American Civil War was 
a natural outcome of his general luJitical pliilosoiJiy, as Sir Walter 
Phillimore has ijouitcd out in the coui*s(^ of a very suggestive criticism:— 

“It has be^n customary to eoiidemii, or to defend so weakly as to condemn, Mr. 
Gladstone’s position with respect to the seces.sioji of the Southern States. I am glad of 
this oppoituiiity to take, in behalf of him and of the little knot of men who thought 
with him, a higher ground. They were not moved by any tolerant feeling towards 
slavery, by any sympathy for the Southern planter as a fellow aristocrat, or by any 
mean jealousy of the growing greatness of the United States. Their position was perhaps 
a narrow one; historic, it may be said academic, but perfectly creditable. As disciples 
of Burke they had admitted the justice of the claim of the States to self - goverimieiit 
and independence, if that were neces.sary to self-government, and the wrong done 
by England in attempting to coerce them in the eighteenth century. On tlie same 
ground they admitted the claim of the Southern States to secede from a secession. It 

* On October 23rd, Mr. Adams (the American ambassador) had an interview w ith Earl 
Bussell on the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Liverpool, in which he was “obliged 
to confess,” so he wrote to Mr. Seward in his report, “that I had lately been called 
somewhat suddenly to the consideration of the condition of my travelling equipage. 
.... His lordship took my allusion at once, though not without a slight Indication 
of embarrassment. ... His lordship intimated as guardedly' as possible that Lord 
Palmerston and other members of the Government regretted the speech, and that Mr. 
Gladstone himself was not disinclined to correct as far as i>ossible the misinterpretation 

which had been made of it. 
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was, in fact, the doctrine of Home Rule ; and it will probably be found that the majority 
of the survivors of that little band became Homo Rulers.” * 

On the following day (Wednesday, October 8th) Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone sailed down tlie Tyne from Gateshead to Tynemouth. It was quite 
• a triumphal progress. Bells were rung, the ships were 

A Triumphal decorated with bunting, the Volunteers turned out. Before 

Frogrress, 1862 . embarkation the Mayor and Corporation of Gateshead 
came in procession to a platform specially i)repared, and 
presented an address. This done, a grand procession of steamers and 
barges, to the accompaniment of bands and salvoes of artillery, made its 
way nine or ten miles between banks studded with coal-staitlis, wharves, 
ship-building yards, and smoky factories. On reaching the mouth of the 
Tyne the party landed first at the north pier, where an address was 
presented by the Tynemouth Corporation, then at the south pier, where 
the South Sliields Corporation followed suit. By the time that the fleet 
returned to Newcastle Mr. Gladstone had made four speeches. Next day 
the party started early, reached Sunderland at ton o'clock in the morning, 
and visited tlie town and docks, Mr. Gladstone receiving and replying to 
an address at the Athemeum. At one o'clock they left for Darlington. 
There they were met by the Mayor and some leading ironmasters, who 
escorted them in a special train to Eston Junction. From Eston, Avhere 
they went over some ironworks, they iiroceeded to the River Tees, where a 
steamer was waiting to convey them to Middlesbrough ; and another liver 
procession ensued, formed by the eVaft of Stockton and Middlesbrough. 

On reaching Middlesbrough the party Avent direct to the ToAvn Hall, 
whore the toAvn clerk read a magniloquent address about the cries of 
Neapolitan dungeons, the cement of commercial treaties, and the triumphs 
of academic learning. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, claimed the “credit or the 
discredit ” of having “ jiromoted revolution in Southern Italy.” So long AA’as 
the speech that the Mayor began to tug at the coat-tails of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and implore him to sit doAvn. He thought Mr. Gladstone 
had only one speech and that that ought to bo reserved for the banquet 
in the evening ! The AA'orthy felloAA^ AVas astonished as avoU as delighted 
when he found that the quantity of the after-dinner speech Avas un- 
diminished by the speech of the afternoon. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was indeed full of life and humour and good-humour. It was obvious 
that he was stimulated by the contrast between the intellectual lethargy 
of Oxford and the commercial enterprise of the North. He felt (as he 
said) that “ as we move toAvards the North, Avhile the outer air cools, there 
is a Avarmer gloAV Avithin.” He described Middlesbrough as “an infant 
Hercules.” Even “the Town Hall in which Ave are met is inadequate to 
the wants of tlie inhabitants, just as Ave see sometimes a fine, full-grown 
boy with his trousers a little short.” 

The Times was surprised that a Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
condescend to visit so insignificant a place. Mr. Gladstone’s perception 
of industrial development Avas more acute ; and marvellous Avas the fore- 
sight exhibited in some of his remarks and comments. He noticed the 
great advantage which had just accrued to England through the substitu- 
tion of iron for Avood in shipbuilding : — 


Fortnightly Meview, June, 1898, 
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“The strength of the people of this island, their vigorous and masculine habits, have 
at all events given them an immense advantage in the prosecution of the trade in metals, 
and whatever tends to substitute metallic productions for productions not metallic in 
such an article as ships is a change and a progress eminently favourable to England.” 

He drew a quaint comparison with the year 1725, wlien coal came from 
Suffolk and when in the near neighbourhood of London “a devout lady 
made her journey to church upon a Sunday in her carriage drawn by 
six oxen,” explaining tliat “ the whole strength of six oxen was required 
to contend, not with the weight of this good lady, but with the condition 
of the roads and communications as they then were in the wealthiest and 
most highly-developed portions of the country.” 

After these arduous exertions Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone rested for two 
days as guests of Lord Zetland at his seat of Aske Hall, near Middlesbrough. 
It had been a great triumidi — a peaceful recognition by a thriving indus- 
trial population of the benefits conferred upon them by the legislator and 
administrator of Free Trade. On Saturday, the 11th of October, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone left for York, where, after a visit to the Minster, they were 
entertained at a luncheon given in the Mansion House. In “the repose 
of York,” Mr. Gladstone philosofjhised on the vigour of the districts of 
the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees, and confessed that the men of 
Lancashire had more formidable rivals than he had hitherto been aware 
of. The struggle in America he regarded as a grave blow to the cause 
of freedom, though he had always felt “that there was somethmg in the 
freedom of America not quite of the genuine anc;estral staple of the 
freedom of England.” Nevertheless he w^ould not refuse praise to insti- 
tutions “ to which the immortal Washington gave his sanction.” 

The general monotony of the year 1863, black enough for the historians of 
Poland and Ireland, is diversilied for the biographer of Mr. Gladstone by 
a small but instructive failure, which resulted from a 
proposal very just, very courageous, and very impolitic. The Budget of 1868 . 
With a surplus of more than three and a half millions, Mr. 

Gladstone x}roposed to reduce the income-tax from 9d. to 7d., and the tea 
duty from Is. 5d. to Is. ; and on the 23rd of April these simple resolutions 
w’ero passed without serious opposition. So far even his most critical 
critic was favourable. “ This session, by condescending to be commonplace, 
ho has prov oked no jealousy and disarmed opposition.” But there were 
some minor provisions which exhibited an “ uneasy industry in making 
experiments.” There was actually a recommendation to an assembly of the 
most clubbable men in the world that a sum of £17 Is. 
should bo taken from every club for a licence to sell beer a Proposal to 
and si^irits to its members. For the sake of a few license Clubs, 
hundred j^ounds of revenue the clubs w^ere to be assimi- 
lated to public-houses, and gentlemen, like ordinary people, were to be 
taxed for drinking. This unpopular, or rather unparliamentary, proposal 
was dropped. 

But there was another and more serious item in the Budget. An 
end was to be put to the exemption hitherto granted to charities under 
the Income Tax Acts. When it became obvious that a serious blow 
would be levelled at comfortable dinners and social functions and pleasant 


TimeSt April 28th, 1863. 
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privileges and family patronage, a great outcry A\'as raised. Virtuous 
and aristocratic indignation swelled and swelled until 

An Attempt to at last it burst upon the devoted head of the Chancellor 

Tax Charities, of the Exchequer in a deputation headed by a Royal 
Duke, an Archbishop, many })oers, temporal and spiritual, 
and other ornaments of society. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, was convinced, not that he was wrong, but 
that ho was unappreciated and misunderstood ; a,nd that same night he 
determined to persuade the House : — 

“ One of the great evils of the present system with res])ect to charities is, that 
while we bestow public money on these establishments, m c <Uspense with all public 
control over them; and we thus annul all effective motives for <‘conomical management. 
Endowed institutions laugh at public opinion. There is no ]>ublic opinion brought to 
bear upon them. The Press knows nothing of their exjienditiu’e. Parliament knows 
nothing of it. It is too much to supj)Ose that hospitals ar(i managed by angels and 
archangels, and that tlieir governors do not, like the rest of liumanity, stand in need of 
supervision, criticism, and occasional rebuke. I do not speak of malversation and cor- 
ruption. I speak of* the innumerable shades which separate good and thrifty from had 
and wasteful management. Therefore, even in t,he <;ase of St. Bartholomew’s, I object 
to an exemption which by its very nature at once removes the principal motives for 
economical management.. When the managers tell me that the exaction of t'SoO will 
compel them to dismiss 500 patients, 1 am entitled to ask : Why then do you expend 
£220 in a feast? Your ‘ cases ’ of patients are estimated to cost some thirty sliillings each; 
what right liave you to eat up in an hour 150 beds?” 

Mr. Gladstone proceeded tlirougliout on tlu' assumption that a State 
exemption is equivalent to a State donation, and that chaiitios controlled 
by private corporations arc not proper objects for (*ontributioiis from the 
taxes. He always held that what a man can afford to give in charity, 
he ought to give during his lifetime. “Wliab a man gives on his death- 
bed is not charity in a high sense . . . it is not wise for the State to 
encourage death-bed bequests.” * 

At the close of the debate, Mr. (ffadstono, seeing that the House was 
against him, and knowing that most of his eol](*agues were lukewarm 
or hostile, Avithdrew his proposal. But though tiic proposal was Avith- 
draAAUi, the speech Avas not Avasted. A notices Juid goiu^ out that institutions 
which AA'ould not reform themselves would soon bt» reformed in spite of 
themselves. 

Beaton on clubs and charities, Mr. (iladstone again courted defeat on an 
abstract resolution jiroposed by a Mr. Shta-idan against the Fire Insurance 
Duty. Whether it Avas mainly a duty on prudence or on 
The Fire Insurance property, there is no tloubt that it Avas unnecessary, 
Duty. odious, and impoxmlar. Mr. (iladstone did not i*oally defend 
the duty on its mcrit.s. He ti*ied to pie vail ui)on the 
House to reject the resolution oii technical grounds : — 

“I want to know whether this is a proper course for the House to take. ... Is 
it right to pronounce au abstract opinion, written in t.lu* air as it were, on the merits 
CMP demerits of a particular duty, without taking any step to remove it? I protest against 
any such step, and I say it is in direct contradiction to every true conception of the 
duties of this House.” f 

* Cf. Hansard, May 4th, 1863, and for a corrected version— many of the corrections and 
.additions are curious and interesting— “Gladstone’s Financial Statements,” pp. 426-462. 

t Hansard, July 14th, 1808. The abstract resolution was carried by 103 to 67; and Avithin 
two years the duty was abolished ! In the following year, Mr. Gladstone became involved 
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At one i^oiiit, the iinfortunato Sheridan rose to explain. Mr. Glad- 
stone refused to give way “ The lion. gentUmian has got his speech 
and his reply, and I think ho may dispense with incessant speeches in 
the middle of my remarks.” 

If the siieech on charities shows ]\rr. Gladstone forlUor in re the 
speech on the Fire Insurance Duty does not sliow him mta l iter in modo. 
In fact, he still had plenty to learn from Lord l^almerston in the art 
of managing the House of Commons. 

Outside rarliament he was not particularly a(.*tive. A h'ctui e in aid 
of the Hawarden village literary institution, in January, another at 
Burslem on Wedgwood and pottery,^ and an after-dinner spci^(‘li at Hales- 
owen, in Worcestershire, + almost exhaust his provincial activities during 
the year. 

Ill November he was the recipient of a hotter from the Homan Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam — a teiTible descrijition of the social and economic 
mibciies of Ireland, which were already leiiding to whole- 
sale emigration. The archbisho]) spoke of “the grinding An Appeal from 
machinery of tenantry at will and iierpetual notices to Ireland, 

C£uit, and the annual raising of rents, and the ejcct-ment 
of the tenants, and the demolition of their housi^s.” The landlords, in- 
deed, had taken alarm at the wholesale fliglit of their tenantry ; but tliere 
was as yet no indication on the part of the Government that they would 
connect the interests of the landlord and tenant l)y giving a certain, 
profitable and secure tenure of house or farm. “Nor is tliere, finally, any 
hope held forth that those detested iirisons, the workhousc‘s, shall be 
abolished. . . . Nor is the axe yet laid to the I'oot oT that hideous evil, 
the Protestfuit Church Establishment, so long acknowledged, dt‘])loi’ed. 
and .stigmatised as the standing scandal of our land and the shame of 
its Government.” t 

On January 4th, 1804, Mr. Gladstone opened a reading-room for working 
men in Buckley, near Hawarden, and discon rsed on the thrittlossness of the 
English as comjiared with the Scotch, Welsh, and French ; 
and also explained at great length the ml vantages of in Praise of 
Savings Banks, making fun of a not altogether unnatural Turifc, 1864. 
notion Avhich liad somehow got about that the Government 
was opening Savings Banks in order to discover liow much more taxation 
the ]ieo])le could bear. 

In the Thnes of April 2nd, 1864, will be found an interesting corj espondence 

in a personal dispute with Mr. Sheridan, whose name had been connected with a company 
that had como to grief, Ultimal ely he withdrew ids censure “so far as Mr. Sheridan was 
not connected with tlio company.’* Mr. Gladstone’s speech (Hansard, March IStli, IStd) 
was a masterpiece in the .art of logical distinctions. The final equililn’ium was attained 
in a letter to the 'Times, March 21st, 1864. 

^ On October 26th, when Mr. Gladstone, accompanied hy Mrs. Gladstone, Miss Gladstone 
and Sir Stephen Glynne, laid the foundation-stone of the WedgAvood Institute. 

t At a Kanquet given to the eldest son of the Hon. (1. C. Lyttelton on October 29th. 
Mr. Gladstone spoke of the lethargy of tlie public mind, Avhich was mirrored in Parliament ; 
and divided politicians into two classes, those who say “let well alone” and those who 
say “ move on.” He identified himself with the latter. 

X Dated St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, November 16th. The fact that the letter is addressed to Mr. 
Gladstone proves that the eyes of reformers were beginning to turn to him. 
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between Mr. Gladstone and a Bath clergyman who ran a friendly 
society “for a hobby,” and wished to know whether it would be 
annihilated by the Government Annuities Bill. Mr. Glad- 
ftriendly Societies, stone, in reply, writing from 11, Carlton House Terrace 
on April 1st, said that experience must answer the 
question ; but he specitied three dangers to small self-governing assurance 
societies : — 


“ Friendly societies will be in danger when, with the idea and theory of self-government, 
they allow their affairs to be in the hands of managers at a distance, whom the members can no 
more control than the electoral body of the country could, without the House of Commons, 
control the Queen’s Government. They will be in danger when their rules and tables have 
not been beyond all doubt ascertained by competent and instructed authority to be not merely 
legal but wise and prudent. Lastly, I fear they will very often be in danger when they 
tmnsact their business at the public-house.” 


On tlie 3rd of April Garibaldi landed at Southampton. His popularity 
was enormous, and proved a little embarrassing to the 
Garibaldi and Government. Mr. Gladstone refused to be orthodox, and 
Gladstone. gave a hearty welcome to the great man. Garibaldi stayed 
for a few days at Cliefden Park, the residence of the 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland. It is said that when the Palmerston 
Cabinet, alarmed at the suscei)tibilities of foreign Governments, was de- 
liberating how best to hasten his departure, one Minister suggested that 
they might render the republican harmless by marrying him to the Duchess 
of Sutherland. Another, better informed, objected that Garibaldi was 
already provided with a wife. “ That does not matter,” said Palmerston, 
“we can iJiit up Gladstone to explain her away.” 

Mr. Gladstone made his financial statement on Ax>ril 7th. He proposed 
to devote rather more than half of his surplus of two and a half millions 
to a reduction of the sugar duties, and at the same time 
The Budget of to take another ixiiiny off the income-tax, which was thus 
1864. reduced to 6d. In his speech Mr. Gladstone subjects the 
income-tax to another searching analysis. In favour of 
its retention as a permanent source of ordinary revenue, it might be urged 
that its efficacy was enormous. “ I do not know any tax by which in the 
same degree as by the income-tax you would be able to 
The Income Tax get at the vast reserved incomes of the country.” On the 
Again. other hand, there was to be considered the evil of inquisi- 
tion into private affairs, the hardship with which the tax 
pressed on the lower classes of incomes, and last, but not least, its operation 
upon public economy. It is “ most questionable,” he declared emphatically, 
whether a return to “ reasonable thrift ” can be accomplished “ compatibly 
with the affirmation of the principle that the income-tax is to be made 
a permanent portion of the fiscal system of this country.” 

On May 11th a great sensation was caused by Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
on Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill. He first examined the 


Working Men and 
Ike Franchise, 1864. 


charges which were made against the working classes 

“We are told that the working classes are given to the practice of 
strikes. 1 believe it is the experience of the employers of labour that 


these strikes are more and more losing the character of violence and compulsory inter- 


ference with the free will of their own comrades and fellow workmen, and are assuming 


that legal and, under certain circumstances, legitimate character which they possessi as 
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the only means by which, in the last resort, labour can fairly assert itself against capital 
in the friendly strife of the labour market.” 

This led to the famous declaration ; “ I eontoiifl that it is on those who 
say it is necessary to exclude forty-nine fiftieths [of the working classes] 
that the bur*den of iiroof rests. . . . Every man who is not presumably 

incapacitated by sonu* consideration of irersonal unfitness or political 
danger is morally entitled to come Avithin the pale of the constitution.” 

Mr. Gladstone A\as thought to liave declai*ed himself in favour of uni- 
versal manlurod sufTi*age. “ Surely," 
said the Thncs— 

“this is the hingufige of vswcoping nnd level- 
ling Dcinocnicy, of men who Inive emanci- 
pated themselves from the right divine of 
Kings in order to fall into the equally dan- 
gerous fallacy of the right divine of multi- 
tudes: ... It is Equality against Liberty, 

Theory against Practice', abstract dogmatism 
against* experience, a confusion between the 
end and the means.” ' 

The Daily X(ar>t .-^aid : - 

“The fall of a Ministrv could hardly have 
caused more stir than Mi‘. (iladstone's speech 
yesterday afternoon on Mr. Haiu(‘s*s Borough 
Eranchise Bill. . . . He lias unfui’led and 
raised aloft what Torie.s on both sides of 
the House call ‘the standard of domestic 
revolution,’ but which the public will recog- 
nise as the long-lost flag of the Liberal party. 

It was with nothing less than consternation 
that the majority of the House heard the 
.statesman whose chat'jn*ter, abilities, ami 
political rank mark him out as its future 
leader proclaim,” etc. etc. 

The J\I()n}i)iy A^far said Hint lie 
would be henccd'orth “ not only the 
most distiuguislied oratoi* in the House of Commons, but also the most 
popular of all Englishmen. . . . He is the representative of the 

uiii’cpresen te( I . ” 

To the argument tliat since there was no agitation nothing* ‘ need be 
done, Mr. Gladstcme replied : — 

“When a working man finds himself in such a condition that he must abandon that 
daily labour on w hich he is strictly dependent for his daily bread, then it is that he gives 
up the prolitable ai)plicat ion of his time ; in railway language ‘ the danger signal is turned 
on’; for he does it hecause he feels a strong necessity for action, ami a distrust in the 
rulers who, lu' bhiuks, liave driveii him to that necessity.” 

Ill shoi't, abiieiicc of agitation Avas no reason AAdiy Parliament should be 
indis])osed to discuss or legislate upon a question. 

At tlie end of the month Mr. Gladstone published his speech Avith a 

* Times^ May I2th. And on the followdng da}*:— “At a tap from Mr. Gladstone’s wand 
we awake to a very diflerent scene. We have got equality instea<l of liberty.” 



\{Oli K IITSO X (. I. A1 )ST( ) N K. 
(Z'j'owj a JU'airiiig nt ULtirardcn 
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very ciiricnis preface, which was taken in some quarters as amounting to 
a recantation. He said that the speecdi was not “a deliberate and 
studied announcement,*’ but that the views contained were 
An Explanation, a “ practical revival of a strain which, five years ago, 
was usual and familiar ; which had tlien derived abundant 
countenance from the very hight'st organs of political articulation, and 
which now only sounds strange because within that period it lias fallen 
into desuetude.” 

B -iiifly, according to this preface, the oxprc'ssion of opinion in his 
spee(*h amounted to this: that exclusion from the franchise should bo 
based on two groundvS only:— (1) Unlitiu^ss duo to want of intelligence 
and integrity; (2) Unfitm^ss due to jHilitical danger which might arise 
from iulmission, “ as for examjile, thi-ougli the disturbance of the 
etpiilibrium of the constituent body, or through A’iitiial monopoly of 
j)ower in a single (;lass.” Mr. (Jladstone alined at retrieving past arrears 
I’ather than solving future problems. But, though the i‘xplanation might 
serve tf> lull the anxieties of the Palmerston iaiis. and of the “historical” 
Liberals who w^ere vegetating on theii* past, there ciould bi^ no doubt as to 
what liad liappened. Gladstone had biarn couverti'd by Bright as Peel had 
beem e.onvm’ted by Cobden. 

After such a performance in Pailiannait, great interest was naturally 
felt in a series of speeches Avhich Mi', (dadstone deliveied in South 
Lancashire in October. A n ix ing at Bolton from Scot- 

speeclies in land on tlie 11th, he addressed a meeting there in the 
Lancashire, 1864. afternoon. He stayed the niglit with his brother, Mr. 

K/Obertsoii Gladstfims at Court Hey, and on the fol- 
lowing day oiiened a park at Farnwortli. He sfioke oi town life and 
the need for recreation and laudscjape, assmliHl that the relation between 
employers and employed ought to be hunnin, “not the iiktc settling 
of the eash account,” and lidiculed tlui old id<\a that loyalty and the 
factory system were incoiniiatible. He iiad soinothiug to say also about 
prop<n*ty :— 

“1 think, ladies and gentlemen, that it is about thirty years since a gentleman of 
high cJiaracter and great ability, employed in the public service in Ireland, created very 
considerable alarm and apprehension by juitting forth in a concise and 

The Duties of form what was thonght tlie, somewhat revolutionary doctrine 

Property that ‘property lias its duties as well as its rights.’ The doctrine was 
received by many for the moment as revolutionaiy, as if it were some 
monstrous conception aiming at the breaking up of society; but that 
dreaded monster, if such it was, has now become a domesticated idea. It has entered 
with us into every house, and it lies as quietly by our firesides as if it were the favourite 
dog oi’ cat of the family.” 

Tile same night, at a bancpicit given by the Mayor of Liverpool in the 
Town Hall, he made a speech of .such importance that a summary of it 
was transmitted “by elec^tric and magnetic tedegraph” to the London 
papers, and appeared on London bri?akt‘ast tables on the following 
morning. Mr. (xladstone devoted himself to a dcjftaiee of his Budget 
against tlie P^inancial Beform Association, which objected to the lowering 
of the income-tax. As to iiiianeial reform goueially he said : — 

“Direct taxation, 1 admit, if we were to proee.c.<l upon abstract principles, is a sound 
principle. But, gentlemen, have some compassion upon those whose first necessity. 
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whosi^ first duty, is to provide for the maintenance of public crcdit—to provide for the 
defences of the country— to jirovide in every department for the full efficiency of the 
phblio service. I wish I could teach every political philosopher and every financial 
reformer to extend some indulgence to those wlio would ascend along with them, if they 
could, into the seventh heaven of speculation, but who have weiglits and clogs tied to 
their feet, which bind them down to earth and render it necessary for them to infuse 
large dilution, large participation of secondary matter, into that syst,em of abstract reason- 
ing by which, if they could, they would be very glad to be guided.'* 

Mr. Gladstone spoke of the responsibilities of extended empire, and 
pointed ont that the price wo jDaid was vulnerability in every part of 
the world ; and tliat in the unequal association between ourselves and 
our Colonies, while we protected them with our army and navy, they, 
contributing nothing, were beginning to “ prot(»(*t themselves against 
our manufactures. At Manchester, on the following day (Oct. 13th), Mr. 
Gladstone contrasted the cfliciency of tiie free and voluntary agency 
employed in dealing with the Lancashire cH>tto]i famine with the results, 
in many respects lamentable, of the Government nia<*liinery which had 
been set to work to cope with the Irish famine. As to the imi>erial loan 
which lie had sanctioned : — 

“In my official capacity, when a demand is made for a ])nblic grant or even for a 
public loan, my first impulse is to receive it with a moderate hut still sensible degree ot 
jealousy and aversion; but I can coiiOdeiitially assure you that 1 never had the slightest 
sentiment of that kind in regard to the application from liancashire. There were some, 
but they were Southerners and knew no bettor, who believed the loan was only a grant, 
in disguise, and that when the time came there would be found to be much difficulty as to 
the repayment. I for one was convinced from the first that the advances to Lancashire 
Would be regarded with the same exact fidelity as anyone among you would show in 
meeting a bill drawn upon you for value received.” 

Mr. Gladstone then touched upon the cession of the Ionian Islands, 
which had been brought about on his own initiative in the iirevious year : — 

“I look with gi’eat satisfaction on that measure, because it shows that the people of 
England are rising far above the region of the prejudices ])y which their judgment would 
formerly have been obscured. Some years back w(‘, should have had all sorts 

Cession of the bugbears sent forth into the world, and attempts would have been 

Ionian made to persuade the people that Corfu was the gate of the Adriatic; that 

the Adriatic was a part of the Mediterranean ; tliat the Mediterranean 
involved the Empire of the Seas ; and that the cession of the Ionian Islands 
would be the downfall of England. I do believe there are persoii.s who conscientiously 
enteitain a view of things not very different from that; but they have found themselves in a 
minority so decided that tlieir voices have never risen beyond a political whisper. Mr. 
Mayor and gentlemen, in the cession of the Ionian Islands a marked homage has been paid to 
principles of justice; and we, who have gone about preaching to others that they ought to 
have regard to national rights, feelings, and traditions, have, by the cession of the pro- 
tectorate of the Ionian Islands, shown that we are ready to apply in our own case the rules 
and maxims which we advised them to apply in theirs.” 

Mr. Gladstone eulogised the English Press, and took some credit to him- 
self for the repeal of the paper duty. He quoted Sir Robert PeeFs opinion 
that the Letters of Junius were not so well written 

On tile Press. as the Times ; and then proceeded to distinguish between 
the influence exerted by the Press in domestic and in 
foreign affairs. In the first region he held “ that the working of the Press 
is on the whole nearly perfect.” But— 
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“with respect to foreign policy you cannot have so uimiixed a result or such unmixel 
good, because when strong national sentiment arises with regard to some question of 
foreign policy, then the tide in this country flows one way iri a degree wliieli is rarely the 
case with respect to domestic questions, and there is undoubtedly a grave risk that the 
Press, partaking of the national sympathies, will lose a great part of its utility as a corrector 
of error, and inflame the very prejudices which it is desirable to correct and remove.” 

Events have added irony to what was at tlie time an almost pathetic 
reference to the thirty-two years of public service after which one begins 
to think of a future to be i)assed otherwise than in the exciting scenes of 
political conflict.” With the exception of Cardwell, most of ‘‘the friends 
of the late Sir Ilobei’t Peel ” had now ]mssed away. Not so the 
necessity for reform ; changes were still needed both in representation 
and administration. And as for finance — 

“If I refer to my own department 1 look upon that as one in Avhich the business of Reform 
can never be brought to its termination, because you know very Avell that where there is 
money there is temptation. There is temptation in the administration of public money ; the 
principle of decay and corruption is continually at w’ork.” 

The temptation caino upon Mr. (jlladstoiie liimself hi a very amusing 
form on the occasion of his visit to Manchester, as 
will appear from the following extnict from ti proviiichil Tempting the 
journal : “ Chancellor of the 

“A project for the formation of a photogivipliic gallery or .museum has Exchequer, 
been before tlic public on several o<‘(’asions, and lias been mentioned in 
the Manchester City Council moi*c tJiaii once." Mr. CJJadstoiic on Friday gave Ins assistance 
tow ards> carrying out this scheme. U])on liis arrival with Mrs. Cladstone at the Victoria 
Station in the morning he w'as received by the Mayor and the Town Clerk, and they 
were immediately diivon in the Mayoi’s eani<Mge to Mr. M’Lachlan’s gallery, Stamp Office 
Buildings. Mr. Gladstone w'as soon placed in a position to admit of a characteristic 
portrait being taken [!], but Mr. M’Lachlan experienced a difficulty in dctei'inining upon 
what object to] ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to fix his attention. In the emergency 
he put his hand into his waistcoat pocket, drew out a sovereign, balanced it adroitly on 
the back of a chair, and asked Mr. Gladstone to look intently at the coin. The object 
was defeated by the sjiontaneous laughter that the act produced. Mr. (iladstono remarked 
that Mr. M’Lachlan had selected the best possible thing for him to look at— it was quite 
a bait. Mrs. Gladstone said Mr. M’Lachlan had shown that he possessed a deei) knowledge 
of human nature.” 

Eventually tAvo or three successful “negative portraits” of Mr. Glad- 
stone were taken.* Thirty years later Mr. Gladstone's ])atience Avas 
exhausted. “I am very savage about i)hotographers”— so he Avrote to 
Mr. John Temple Leader, the last surviving member of the “Weg” — 
“Avho, AAuth autographers, are prime plagues of my life; tliey usually 
offer any number of copies as bait.” 

On November 8th, 1864, Sir Roundell Palmer presided at a dinner given 
by the English Bar to M. Berry er. Mr. Gladstone Avas present, and spoke 
Avith perhaps unAvonted appreciation of lawyers and the laAV 

“ I have always felt that the Bar is inseparable from our national life, from the security 
of our national institutions ; but never, so long as I looked at England alone, did I under- 
stand the full extent of its value. Some years ago it was my lot to 
be a witness of cruel persecution in a country in the South of Europet 
There the executive power did not merely break the law, hut deliberately ^^4 

supplanted it and set it aside, and established in its stead a system of wyers, 

pure arbitrary will. To my astonishment I found tliat the audacity 
of tyranny, which had put down chambers and municipalities, and which had extinguished 

* See Manchester Guardian^ Saturday, October loth, 180L 
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the Press, had not been able to do one thing— to silence the Bar. I heard in the Courts 
of Justice, under the bayonets of soldiers— for they brifetlod with bayonets— in the teeth 
of power and in contempt of corruption, lawyers rising in their places and defending 
the cause of the accused witli a freedom and fearlessness whic h could not have been 
surpassed in free England, or even by M. Berrycr himself.” 

Oil February 7tli, 181)5, Parliament was opened in a Queen’s Speech 
which Lord Derby desenibed as one very proper to bo addressed by an 
aged Minister to a. morilmiid Parliament. It had liv(*d to a good ol(l age 
mainly on the ])opularity of Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets; and 
The Budget of 1865. tlio last, which was introduced on the 27th of Afiril, dis- 
played the groat financier in triumph with all his calcula- 
tions verified, his dreams almost realised, his reforms almost comjilete. 
With a suiplus for the past year of over three millions, he estimated 
that on the existing liases of taxation tlie revenue for the coming 
year “would bo sovciity millions and the expenditure sixty-six millions. 
So huge a surplus enabled him to make another great reduction in 
both direct and indirect taxation. The tea duty was lowered from Is. 
to 6d. per lb. 

“ This reduction, with the* growing inclination and taste of the country and with the 
increased importation to which it will no doubt give rise, must impart a powerful 
stimulus to the consumption of the commodity: and will, we trust, place this most 
valuable and most healthful of all the commodities of the poor within the reach of the 
many who do not now enjoy it at all, or who enjoy it in a very limited degree.” 

Ill the Budget of 1804 Mr. Gladstone had reduced tlie fire insurance 
duty on stock in trade, and tlie reduction was now extended to all descrip, 
tions of insurable pi*o])ei‘ty. The yield of a penny in the income-tax liad 
risen to ^1,300,000; but Mr. Gladstone did not shrink from a further 
reduction of one-third — from Gd. in the pound to 4d. iu the 
The Income-tax pound. By giving the income-tax at that reduced rate over 
Further Reduced, to the hands of the new J’arliament, I think we shall 
accomiilish a- double object.” If it should be the pleasure 
of Parliament and tlie counli’y “to approach the tax Avith a vicAV to 
extinction” the tax Avould now bo assailable; but if* the view were taken 
that it Avould be aauso to retain it at a Ioav' rate, “then the rate of 4d. is 
the rate at Avliich in time of jieace, and in the absence of any s^iecial 
emergency, A\^e believe it may be most justly and Avisely so retained.” 

After the Budget s))eech, interest passed from Parliament to the con- 
stituencies. Ills candidature for Oxford University involving no election 
addresses or si)eeches, Mr. Gladstone AA^as fixHj to turn himself to a con- 
stitueii(*y in Avhicli he AA'as almost equally iutei’ested. His 
W. H Gladstone’s William AA^as standing, for the first time, as one 

Candidature for of tlu^ candidates for tlie borough of Chester, luul in reconi- 
Chester. inoiiding liiip to the constituency he pleaded eloquently 
for yoiitJi aiul independence. It Avas important, he said, 
for the country that young men should be elected, and it Avas undesirable 
that they should^ be tied down by too many pledges. It Avas the father 
as Avell as the statesuuui aa ho spoke : “ Generally, gentlemen, I presume 
to say, I leave him to tlie formation of free opinion. Never shall I attempt 
to interfere with his conscientious convictions. 1 am a lover of freedom 
for the nation; I am a Ioa'ci* of freedom in the family.” Nevertheless the 
son had not been left entirely Avithout guidance 
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“I have advised him to declare himself amoiifc you an adherent of Liberal principles— 
not to measure too nicely and too stingily the application of these principles, but to take 
the principles themselves. And what do I understand by Liberal principles ? I under- 
stand, in the main, this by Liberal principles the principle of trust in the people, only 
ivlieved by prudence; but by the principles of their opponents I understand mistrust of 
the people, only relieved by fear.” 




^'(^^\OCATlO^ IICI sr,, nXitJUl), IN NMIK 11 Till T MVFlt^IT\ r.I.KCTlONS AUll CO.NDl f HID. 


■ Meainvhilo, Mr. (iladstonc’.s frieiul.s at Oxford wore doing thoir utmost 
to secure his return. There could be no <loubt that the seat was in great 
dtinger. At the jnevious election, in 1859, a Tory of the old school had 
supported Mr. (dadstoiu* on the grouiul that Disraelites wert‘ as bad as 
Palnierstonians. Ib* could not rt^cognists hi* said, in any of the remain- 
ing theories of tin* nominal Conservtitivi's '*• a shadow of the old pro 
oriii ct /oct's-v^tlie (hx^triue of the sacredtie-^s of Oovernmeuts and the 
duties of stilt ion iind the high-miiuled defence of religion as ob.jt*ctively 
true for all classes of tlu* coininunity,” iMi*. (dadstone, tlierefon*, could 
only bo accused of refusing to i)lay ‘'.a sham Coiiservatisni.” Of course, 
those who wished to be deceiveil couhl not be held back ; as for himself, 

* Liverpool Post^ June 1st, 1805* 
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“the Christianity of Mr. Disraeli, the theology of Lord Stanley, and tho 
churchmanship of Sir Jolni Pakington will deceive no more.” * But in 
1865 Mr. Gladstone’s opy)onents were on stronger ground, TJiey could point 
to his votes in favour of county and borough franchise 

Opposition at extension in 1861 (March 13th, April 20th). They could remind 
Oxford. the electors that in the same spring he had absented 
liimself from a division on the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
question; that in 1863 he had voted for the Qualification for Offices 
Abolition Bill— which enabled a Roman Catholic to become Irish Chan- 
cellor— and for tho Burials Bill of the same ycar;t that in 1861 he had 
voted for the abolition of tests in the University of Oxford, J had spoken 
and paired in favour of Baines’s Bill for extending the franchise in boroughs, 
and had vot(‘d against the Church party (May 12th, 1804) in an amend- 
ment on the Education Inspectors’ Reports Bill. To these sins of omission 
and commission a great enormity had been added in that very spring. 
When on March 28th, 1865, Mr. Dillwyn, member for Swansea, moved “ Tliat 
the present j)ositioii of tho Irish (3hurch Establishment is unsatisfactory 
and calls for the early attention of her Majesty’s Govcrjuiicnt,” Mr. 

Gladstone had explained why the Government could not 

An Indictment with Mr. Dillwyn in a sjDCCch whic'li was simply an 

of the Irish indi(*tment of the Irish Establishment. The Ministers of 
Church. Queen Elis^abeth, he had said, “ would probably bo not a 
little surprised if they could look down the vista of time 
and see that in tho year 1865 the result of all their labours had been 
that, after 300 years, the Church which they had endowed and established, 
ministered to the religious wants of only one-eighth or one-ninth part 
of tho community.” S 

In order to explain his position to the electors Mr. Gladstone wrote on 
June- 8th, 1865, to the Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. He would 
not sketch out a scihome because the question was so dillicult and so remote, 
“apimrently out of all bearing on’ the practical i3olitics of the day.” There 
was, however, one clear landmark:— 

“In any measure dealing with the Irish Church, I think (though I scarcely expect ever to^ 
be called on to share in such a measure) tho Act of Union must be recognised, and must 
have important consequences, especially with reference to the position of the hierarchy.’* 

♦ Pamphlet, Oxford election, 1859, 

t March 4th, and April 15th. He had also absented himself from the division on the 
Affirmations Bill, March 11th. 

Z la the following year, however, Mr. Gladstone voted against a more radical measure— 
Mr. Goschen’s Oxford Tests Abolition Bill. He still clung to the “principle” that the 
government of the University and the colleges should bo lodged in the Church of England, 
though he was prepared to “grant to Dissenters all that we may safely give them,” Mr. 
Gladstone's opposition was vigorously seconded and developed by Lord Robert Cecil, who 
had no objection to letting in “a chance Presbyterian** or a “mathematical Wesleyan,” 
but recoiled from the thought that the governing body of the University might include, 
besides Cliurchmen, “ Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Separatists, Unitarians, Mormons, 
and Quakers.” 

8 Whiteside (afterwards Chief Justice) was furious: “Is it a proper mode to deal 
with a great institution, linked with the monarchy .... to ask whether it is in 
a satisfactory condition? Why, tho condition of the Christian Church is scarcely satis- 
factory in any part of the world.** Northcote described the speech as a “terribly long 
stride” in Mr. Gladstone’s downward progress. 
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Tliis was not likely to ai^poase the eountry parsons, who were now, for 
the first time, entitled to vote by proxy. It is p<issible that but for this the 
exertions of Mr. Gladstone's sup]w>rters inij^ht just have 
saved the seat. As it was. Mi*. Gatliornc Hai*dy was elei*ted Defeated at 
by a majority of 180 over Mr. Gladst-one, wlio was at the Oxford, 1865. 
bottom of the ])oll. Thus a conneetion of ei^?hteen years, 

“so often (piestioiu'd in vain, was iiow.a-t length finally dissolved."* The 
“ dangerous man" Avliom ‘Palmerston had advised the moderates to “keep 
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at Oxford, where he is partially muzzled,” was now let loose. Another 
barrier had been jiassed, another landmark obliterated. “There have be<m 
two great deaths, or transmigrations of spirit, in my political existence” 
(so Mr. Gladstone wrote on the 21st of July to his friend the Bishop of 
Oxford)— “ one, very slow, the breaking of tics with my original party : the 
other, very short and sharp, the breaking of the tic with Oxford. There 
will probably be a third, and no more.” 

F. W. Hirst. 


Mr, Gladstone’s words in his parting letter to the University, July 18th, 1865. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A CRITIC. 

Functions of a Critic— Mr. Gladstone’s Preoccupations with Theology— His Effusiveness— 
His Writings Classified— A ut : Josiah Wedgwood— Poi.iTics : Italy and Greece; 
Egypt; Montenegro; Naples; Rome; Franco-German War; The Cabinet; Fran- 
chise— Education : Universities; Examinations — Biography: The Prince Consort; 
Blanco White; Macleod; O’Connell; Bishop Patteson — Literature: Homer; Dante; 
Tennyson; Sheridan; Macaulay— Mr. Gladstone’s Style— A Critic op Theologies: 
As Anti- Vatican*; As Catholic; As Anglican; As Orthodox; Nature of His Faith; 
Bishop Butler; The Setting Sun. 

fpHE aim of the following pages is to represent Mr. Gladstone as a 
JL critic. Universality of mind, impartial apiireciation of art, and of 
poetry, the highest form of art; sympathy with times ancient, 
media3val, modern ; intimacy through predilection or 
Functions of a training with Nature in all its romance, and humanity 
Critic and Scope in all its seriousness, are the qualifications bespoken by 
of this Chapter, experts as essential to the critical faculty. It will be my 
effort to show how far, and under what limitations, all 
these are exhibited in Mr. Gladstone’s writings. The scholarly side of 
his intellect has been previously and effectively handled, with special 
reference to his Homeric attainments and to his studies in Italian 
literature. Yet another chapter has lieen devoted to a survey of his 
theological attiibutes ; and these two departments of his genius, though 
not absolutely ruled off from further consideration, must be admitted 
only to such comment as is nedessaiy to comjdete our purview of his 
mental habit in liis judgment on events, persons, books. Indeed, to 
exclude theology altogeitlier *\vould bo to mutilate our critical present- 
ment. Of about a ^luiidred acknowledged essays from his iicn, two-fifths 
are directly or inc ilontally in defence of Catholic Christianity; his first 
published book was on Church and State, his last “ Soliloquium ” was on 
the Validity of Anglican Orders. From his tribute to Macaulay’s genius 
he turns aside to meet his author’s strictures of the seventeenth-century 
clergy; on Leopardi’s heresies ho lingers with scarcely less unction than 
on his poetry; the Prince Consort’s rationalising religionism evokes a 
dissertation on the varieties of spiritual conviction, with an anathema 
on Stockmar’s non-Christian morality. The biographies which he cared 
to review were those of men prominently orthodox, like Bishop Patteson, 
openly defiant, like Blanco White, piously anti-dogmatic, like MacLeod, 
The books of other kinds on ^vhich he pounced most eagerly were such 
as “Ecce Homo,” R^ville’s “History of Religion,” Ingersoll on Theism, 

, Huxley’s carpings at the book of Genesis ; while in his notice of “ Robert 
Elsmere ” he waves high the banner of transcendental Christianity, and 
pours on Ward’s “Idealised” Romanism the measured scorn which thirty 
years later rose almost to fury in his denunciation of the Vatican 
Decrees. For dogmatic postulation, for hereditary Catholicism, for 
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historic Anglicanism, he felt himself to hold a brief: Art, Scholarship, 
Hellenism, even Politics, irradiated in their turn by his comprehensive 
scrutiny, seemed subsidiary to that Avhich came u])on him daily, the care 
of all the Churches. 

It is not often that erudition so wide as Mr. Gladstone’s is accom- 
panied by effusiveness so uncontrolled. There are men whose scholaily 
passion is receptive, not pai’ticipant ; " ho dAvell in “ god- 
like isolation” like Mark Pattison, whose fastidiousness Mr. Gladstone's 
deters them, as it deterred Henry Bradsha^v, from publish- Effusiveness, 
ing what they alone know, but what their later judgment 
may supersede. They die and leave behind them a single book, or a few 
sibylline leaves. But wdth Mr. Gladstone the amor habendi Avent hand in 
hand Avith the x^^ssion to communicate ; he had absorbed Bacon’s 
recipe for the full-made man ; the reading hardly (*eased ere the confer- 
ence and the Avriting folloAA’od. 1 remember meeting him during his visit 
to Birmingham in November, 1888. As Ave rose from breakfast something 
Avhich I said made him turn to me and ask if I had seen O’ConneH’s 
Life, just imblished. On my ansAver in the negative he lan ii|3stairs to 
fetch the book, came doAvm Avitli it ox^eu in his hands, read out to us 
a long passage, then stood on the staii'case Avhile aa c Avero beloAv him in 
the hall, delwering an eager oration AAdth all the familiar play of 
countenance and trick of gesture, till, mindful of the gr(‘at effort await- 
ing him at Bingley Hall that night, his family closed around him and 
persuaded him to desist. The talk had (‘ome hard upon the reading, 
and the writing was to folloAA, in the i)ages of the Nlnciccnih Ccntarrj^ 
two months later. 

To this tAvo-fold jjassion then, for absori)tion and for emission, is due 
tlie unique idienoinenon, tliat the most laborious statesman of the 
century Avas also, so far as lij*st-class period i('al literatui'e 
is concerned, its most i3rolilic Avriter. In 1870 Mr. Glad- His Writings 
stone collected for iiublication by Muiray, his lifelong ^uder Six Heads, 
publisher, all the pamxdilets, levieAAs, and. papers up to 
that day, A\hich he thought AA^orth kcexi ing. Tliey fill seven mean little 
volumes of an inferior Tauchnitz sort,' uiiAAorthy cither of the material 
or of the printer; an eighth being added by his Avish in 1897. In the 
Nmeteenth Century for June, 1898, the editor catalogues his con- 
tributions to the magazine, forty-eight of AAdiich haA^e not api^eared 
elseAvhere. His Homeric vieAVS AA^cre first put foi th in the “ Oxford 
Essays” of 1857, compressed and popularised in his “ Ilonicric Primer” 
of 1878. His bulkier A^olumes are the “ Church and State,” the books on 
Homer, the “ Church Principles,” the Horace, and the Butlei*. Ilis 
Vatican Exiiostulations,” Romanes Lecture, Bulgarian and Armenian 
protests, and a fcAV besides, remain in se})arato i3amphlets, mostly out 
of print. His criticisms may be roughly classified as Esthetic, Political, 
Educational, Literary, Biographical, Theological. They traverse eveiy 
subject except physical science, his ignorance of which apx)cars to liaA^o 
been absolute, and not unfrequently detrimental, as Avill be noticed 
later on. His genius seems to move most easily, though not most •com- 
mandingly, in the domain of art. An accomi3lished connoisseur and a 
judicious collector, he Avas deeply imbued Avitli the priiicix>les Ruskin 
had authoritatively revealed ; nowhere is his diction more felicitously 
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persuasive, or his nu^iital equilibrium less shakou by polemic turbulence, 
than in liis address on Wedgwood in ISfio. 

His theme is the iissociation of beauty with utility in the fictile 
manufacture of humble implements necessary to daily common life. He 
Avas addressing a Philistine ])ublic, steeped in ugliness, 
Art. and lU’oud of the ugliness which vitiatetl it. In ugliness - 

Joslah Wedgwood, go ran the popular talk of tliat day was something sub- 
stantial, unpretentious, British; grace and prettiness wca*e 
Fi’ench and flimsy, solid utility and cheapness were our own : “ pro- 
vided an artich^ wer(^ useful, Avhat matter Avhether it Avere beautiful?'' 
In lofty language he vindicates the claims of beauty: as archetypal and 
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divine, as permeating all creation, as respondent to an inborn craving 
in all but those AAdiom lust of gain makes blind and callous. He admits 
that a beautiful object Avill be costlier across the counter than an ugly 
one ; yet in the long run taste fetches a pi’ice in the AA^orld’s markets, 
and short-sighted starA^ation of Art brings its oAvn economic penalty. 
The first Englishman to realise this, to apply pure art to industry, to 
AA^ed utility and gra(*e, to combine in all designs, cheap and humble, no 
less than rare an cl costly, the greatest possible fitness anci conA^enience AAuth 
the highest attaimible degree of bc^auty, av\‘is Josiah WedgAA'ood. Mi*. 
Gladstone describe.s the crippled lad, pondering in enforced bodily helj>- 
lessTiess thc^ Iuaas and secrets of liis business, making an Egeria cavern 
of his lonely bedroom, a Deli)hic temple of his oavii searching, fruitful, 
meditative mind. He coiiAwted a coarse manufacture into an elegant art, 
riv’^alled, out of his penury, the royally subsidised glcAries of S^Au^es ancl 
Dresden, rcA^ersed the dependenc?e of his countrymen on foreigners for 
the finest porcelain, sc*attered his own productions through the Icuigth 
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and breadth of Europe. While to him is duo the resuscitation in the 
West of the lost ])rinciplcs of Greek art, his works were no less notable 
for adaptation, softness of touch, hardness of colour, dnrablcncss, impreg- 
nability to heat and acids : cheapening ceraniic inaiiufaeturc, he never 
vulgarised it; the sixiienny saucer, no less than the c*ostly ornamental 
plaque^ was unsurpassfible of its kind ; defective articles wtire invariably 
ilestroyed as soon as tested ; perfect workmanshij) is to-day amongst 
the criteria of genuine Wedgwood ware. lie owed much to Flaxman, 
Avhose study of art was nursed in the same Avay thiough a childhood of 
<leformity and weakness ; but his own merit as a designer and an 
executant ivas independent of this valuable help. He threw ” with his 
own hands the finest specimens his factory produced ; invented a pyro- 
meter for measuring the heat of kilns, which passed into extensive use ; 
the “silver pictures,” or Imliotypcs, printed by him at Etruria, 'were, as 
wo have lately learned, the precursors of photography. Finally— and Mr. 
Gladstone dwells with characteristic animation on the fact — he was con- 
scientious, humane, and liberal in his relations with his factory hands. 
He cared personally for their competence, health, morality ; ho found a 
district of seven thousand underpaid and savage operatives ; he increased 
them to a population of twenty thousand, fully employed, prosperous, 
and civilised. In 1760 John Wesley, preaching at Burslom, was pelted 
and com])ellod to fly; in 1780 ho returned, to And “the wilderness a 
fruitful field, the country not more bettered than the people.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s Political Essays divide naturally into foreign and 
domestic. His survey of foreign states traverses Greece, Italy, Egypt, the 
Franco-German war. His strong Hellenic feeling finds vent 
in a plea for Greece as a predominant factor in the Politics, Foreign 
Eastern problem. Italy at the worst period of Bourbon Domestic, 
misrule drew from him the letter on the State prosecutions 
of the Neai)olitan Government, and led him a year later to interpose in 
the problem of the Pope’s temi3oral power. Mr. Dicey’s utterances on the 
Egyptian question ho combated in terms even more suggestive now 
than then. “ Ea Debricle,” as narrated in M. Lavelcyc's volumes, induced 
a commentary on the great European war whoso i)essimist appraise- 
ment of the French character and prospects gave pain when written, and 
has been for the most part happily falsified. 

To Mr. Gladstone, as to Byron and Canning before him, the claims of the 
Greeks upon Christian, civilised, educated nations appeared insuperable; 
reverence for their ancient benefactions to humanity 
augmenting indignation at their sufiFerings in recent Greece, 
centuries. The slaughter of their leader by the malig- 
nant and turbaned Turk, the horrible “children’s tribute,” the organised 
tyranny of the Phanariots, the massacre of Chios, are briefly described ; 
he traces the Revolution of 1821, the Treaty of Adrianople, the grudging 
accord of territory by the Powers to the newly constituted kingdom, the 
failure of Otho as a sovereign, the cession of the Seven Islands; while 
generous consideration for their interests in the then approaching con- 
ference is -warmly pleaded, with a citation of the exquisite lines from the 
“Siege of Corinth,” themselves an echo of a not less perfect stiain in the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” ; imaging the dead patriots of the Revolution 
war as still alive and vocal in the sighing of the winds and the murmur of 
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the waters which wave over or ripple past their graves. One indignant 
apostrophe demands large type for English eyes to-day. He hints at a 
whispered proposal for the annexation of Crete. “ Has not Crete,** he 
says, “fought and fought well for freedom ? Crete is one of the oldest seats 
of European civilisation. It is united with the Greek continent by every 
tie that can bind men, save tlie one still lacking, of political organisation ; 
by common race, history, feeling, and, for the large majority, i*oligion. I 
trust and believe wo shall never set the abominable precedent of reducing 
into a new political subordination an island which is a member of a 
recognised and partly free Cliristiaii family, and which lias written in 
the best blood of its citizens, scarcely yet dry, its title to share that 
freedom.” 

The passage is parenthetic in his notice of IMr. Dicey’s plea for the 
occupation of Egypt by England. England has occuxiied Egypt, and 
Ids arguments against the step have become academic ; but 
Egypt the article retains vitality, from its protest against enlarge- 
ments of our Empire as increasing our already too great 
burden of responsibility and labour, its examination of the consequences that 
would ensue from the closing of the Suez Canal, its ethical assertion of a 
doctrine ever xiresent to Mr. Gladstone’s mind, tliat our occupation of a 
foreign land, be it Egypt, Cyprus, India, is morally defensible only on 
the ground that it is xirolitable to the nations thus subjected, and that wo 
can make them see it to be profitable. 

Appended to his Eastern Papers is a charming little sketch of Monte- 
negro, written as a prose interxii’etation of Tennyson’s fine sonnet, which 
opened in 1877 the May number of the Nineteenth Century, 

Montenegro. and was reprinted in his “ Ballads ” ^x)lume of 1880. The 
tale of that “smallest among peoples,” beating back the 
Ottoman for live hundred years, is the romance of modern history, a 
heroism greater in triumph over numerical inequality than the repulse 
of Persia by the Greeks. It has lacked a I'citcs of ei)ic stature, but Mr- 
Gladstonc’s ardent narrative embalms it. He reckons up its chiefs, 
“Vladikas,” as they were called, Ivan, Danilo, St. Peter, men of giant 
mould, of Homeric simidicity, of moral no less than military ascendancy, 
holding episcopal as well as royal office. Ho tells of its incredible mili- 
tary prowess against enormous odds. Over and over again a thousand of 
its men discomfit twenty thousand Turks ; once ton men hold a castle 
against ten thousand Turks. In the war of 1870 six actions are described, 
in which the carnage on one side, the immunity on the other, may com- 
pare with Clive’s victories over the Bengalee, or the Sirdar’s over the 
Dervishes. Nor was the race less admirable in peace than in war. A code 
of strictest rules prevented lawlessness and licence ; the manslayer was 
shot, the thief was hanged, the coward, habited in female clothes, was 
beaten by the women with tlieir distaffs. Each man has a bond brother, 
or socius; in ffght tJiey stand by one another; if one falls mortally 
wounded his brother slays him that he may be saved from Turkish torture 
and mutilation. Seduction and imchastity are never known, and the women 
are as athletic, as warlike, as patriotic as the men. In this single instance 
Mr. Gladstone lapses into anecdote. A sister and four brothers encounter 
seven Turks ; all are killed except the girl and one Turk ; he offers her life 
at the price of her honour ; she stabs him with her dagger, closes with him. 
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and hurls him down a precipice. A Turkish Aga nuirdcrs a Montenegrin : 
his wife intercepts and slays him. The Aga's widow challenges her to 
a duel, but comes to the assignation accompanied ijy an armed hoi'seman. 
The girl shoots him, seizes ami binds her faithless antagonist, and takes her 
to serve as a bondslaA^e in her home. 

We may pass more rapidly over his remaining pert*or*manc(\s on tlu^ field 
of foreign politi(*s. In 181tS, a-s another wi*itef has shown, he had delivered 
a damaging spcH'cli against Lord Palmerston, rebaiking as 
imixu'tinent and iinstatesmanlike the assnni]}tion which Naples, 
made England a- c(mmr niorum over tln^ a(*ts of neigh- 
bouring nations. Put in the presence of Neapolitan tyranny two years 
later he felt unable to retain this theory of abstinence. His letters to 



A TUT OF THE MONTEXFGllTN COAST. 


Lord Aberdeen in 1851, with his subsecpient; exposure of th(' lame and 
impotent rejdy vonchsafe<l by the Neai)olitan (Government, W(‘re t*agerly 
adojited by Lord Palmerston, j)assed through many editions, (*xalted his 
rex)ute on the Continent, \v(m the devotion oF the Italian peopl(% and 
contributed no slight moral aid to the alr(‘aily smouldt'ring r(d)C‘llion. 

The crimes and the exj^ulsion of King Bomba are ancient history ; so 
is the dowidall of the teinjjoral power, which Mi*. (Gladstone approved 
as righteous and ])redicted as inevitable in a review of 
Parini’s “ Stato Romano.” llis ])icture of the depemUmt, Rome, 
heljiless Pope, ‘‘the gi*eat mendicant as well as the great 
incurable of Chi’istendom,” ^lerhaps comes nearer to the higher elo(iuence 
than any passage in his written works. The motive of Ids article on the 
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Franco-German war has, I believe, never been revealed. He wrote it 
under a strong sense of public duty, and wished it to be anonymous. 

Anonymous it could not be ; and coming as an open secret 
Pranco-Oerman from his pen, it was felt at home to bo unbecoming, and 
bitterly resented abroad. Its condensed and gniphic analysis 
of German military proficiency did not balance the almost 
minatory attack on Bismarck’s annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
the dislike towards himself which it inspired in Geianany was long-lived 
and mischievous. France, stripped, wounded, and half dead, felt scant 
gratitude to the mcdiciner who poured in not oil and wine but vinegar 
and caustic ; who detailed the infatuation and perverseness which had 
caused the war, struck at the fallen Emperor, taunted the prostrate nation 
wdth its want of political sagacity, its inability to constitute itself, the 
capricious, unstable changefulness which caused unrest to all its neigh- 
bours. In no less questionable taste was the apostrophe to “Happy 
England ! the glorification of our noble selves, of our “ unsurpassed race,” 
our insular, impregnable security, our maritime suiiremacy, our monopoly 
of materials for shipbuilding. Eight years later the author acknowledged 
that certain of his deliverances had been better unrecorded ; perhaps 
some of us, though admitting the truth and power of the essay, and 
conceding that self-gratulation was at the moment natural, may even 
confess to the wish that he had expanded his recantation into effacement. 

In his papers on domestic politics, as, with this one exception, in his 
foreign political essays, we sit instructed and grateful at his feet. Take 
as a specimen his description of the British Cabinet in 
.Domestic PoUtlcs, “ Kin Beyond Sea.” Ho exhausts metaphor in presenting 
The Cabinet. Jt ; it is the Fourth Power, parasitical on the other three ; 

the threefold hinge on which the portals of the Con- 
stitution turn ; the State cejitre of gravity ; the armour plate between 
monarch and people ; the helm of the federal ship ; the clearing-house 
of political forces ; the meeting i>oiut of conflicting tides ; the buffer 
spring which neutralises all shocks of social union. Time was its parent, 
silence was its nurse. It rose noiselessly, like Solomon’s temple, like the 
tall palm of Heber’s poem. It is integral both to Lords and Commons, 
nestling on behalf of both within the precincts of Royalty ; deferential 
to all three, it overrules them. The monarch is in theory infallible, 
in practice covenant-bound, and it is the Cabinet which holds him to his 
bond. Great is the virtual power of the Sovereign, he is permanent while 
his Ministers are fugitive. Parliaments and Ministries pass, while he 
abides in life-long duty ; he is to them as the oak in the forest to 
the annual harvest in the field; serene and leisurely while they are 
hurried and harassed, he has vast social influence, laige actual preroga- 
tives; yet without the Cabinet he cannot act, since theirs, not his, 
is the responsibility for action. And further, in its relation to the 
Sovereign, the Cabinet means the Premier. Unknown to the law, with 
no official rank, no formal headship over his colleagues, he is their mouth- 
piece to the Crown, their representative to Parliament and people ; in his 
adhesion they cohere, his resignation scatters them. In theory. Com- 
mons, Lords, Crown, can each at any moment, acting within its rights, 
paralyse the body politic; but the Cabinet holds them all in check, the 
least visible yet most potent constituent in the unique organism which 
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it balances. The sotting of the sketch is as rich as the analysis is lucid ; 
unrivalled in delicate verbal Avorkmaiishii), an unravelling of subtle, many- 
sided paradox, attainable only to one Avlio had hiinseU' formed part of 
the machine dopi(*turod, and assisted internally in its operation. 

Of a difi'erent kind is Jiis duel with Mr. Lowe on the extension of the 
county franchise. In 1832 the middle class had claimed tlie franchise, and 
the claim was granted. To the late demand of the urban 
householder for like i^rivilegc no reasonable bar could bo Franchise, 
alleged ; that, too, was conceded in 1807 ; and now in 1877 
the villager was supplicating for equality with his brother in the 
towns; how could it be equitably denied? Mr. Lowe's dislike to the 
humbler classes was an idiosyncrasy; he believed of them everything 
bad and nothing good. To him the county suffrage was like Glostcr’s 
cliff* in Lear; to be precipitated from its summit was to be shivered 
like an egg. Ho was always a rebellious subordinate. In 1801 he 

had resigned his place as Vice-President of tlie Education Depart- 
ment over a quari*el about Church schools, regretting his haste after a 
time, and making his moan to Mr. Gladstone in a lino from the Latin 
Grammar — Va^pido, Veneo, Krulo, Fio, “I am beaten, sold, turned out, 
and done!” In 1800 ho oiqoosed the Gladstone Reform Bill in a series of 
magnificent si)eeches ; and now, when a further instalment of the 
accursed thing seemed imminent, he remonstrated by an article to Avhich 
this of Mr. Gladstone's was an answer. It traverses Lowe's arguments by 
an appeal to experience : wo fell down a precipice in 1832, and were the 
better for it; wo fell down another in 1807, and are none the worse— 
whcroiii docs this third declivity differ from the other two ? Is there 
an essential distinction betw^een the artisan and labourer? Is the one 
more selfish tlian the other? Selfishness is a high-class vice, decreasing 
as you descend. Is lie more swayed by passion? Villages, less crowded 
than urban iDopulations, are less amenable to the political electricity wdiicli 
]iroduccs passion. Hodge pays his taxes, creates wealth, takes social rank 
as husband and fatlicr, no less than the operative or tradesman of the 
town ; give him citizenship, make him ia patriot, teach him to love as w ell 
as serve his country. His own views lagged far behind the later electoral 
creed of Radicals ; lie repudiated payment of members, manhood suffrage, 
redistribution of seats, cordially hated the idea of w^omen’s electoral rights, 
defended the plural vjote. Yet ever and again peeps out his trust in the 
working man, which found vent in his famous “flesh and blood” protest; 
a dictum which earned for him the sneers of the few, but enthroned him 
in the hearts and consciences of the multitude. It is worth while to read 
Lowe’s reply, a piece of clever special pleading, for Mr. Gladstone, too, 
knew how to quibble, as his writings often show ; so that the reply and 
the rejoinder taken together make an instructive exhibition of sw'ord-play. 

Mr. Gladstone’s educational dissertations w'ere rightly limited to the 
history and work of Universities. He had no cxx^erience as a teacher, but 
his brilliant University career and his long connection with 
Oxford as its Member invested him with academic authority. Education : 

In his inaugural address as Lord Rector of Edinburgh, Universities, 
assuming — what probably cannot bo maintained — that Uni- 
versities are essentially Christian institutions, ho pictures them as the 
garners in w Inch arc stored the mental treasures accumulated by each 
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generation; intellectual factories for the methodising and application of 
aU kinds of knowledge as they came successively into existence. The 
seven sciences blazoned to-day in the quadrangle of the Oxford schools 
sufBiced for early times ; to them were added, first Roman law, then Greek, 
then medicine. Through turbulent mediscval times they sheltered learning, 
established a far-reaching guild of philosophic energy, terminated feudal 
isolation, set up a higher universal in the place of a lower local life. Sadly 
he admits the decadence in the Universities of the present time; the loss 
of intellectual enthusiasm, study pampered by endowments, learning 
valued for itself no longer, but for its bearing on material success. Yet 
he fondly dwells upon the corporate feeling, the venerated traditions, 
the affectionate associations, inspired by the Universities of to-day, adulates 
the ‘‘ princely gift ” of teaching power which stamps the best piofessors as 
the posterity of Bacon, Grosseteste, Rich ; uxfiiolds, with the oncsidedness 
of a man to whom the subjects he undervalued were unknown, the 
paramount value of the Greek and Lathi classics as instruments to train 
and not to stock the mind. 

With yet more personal feeling and with a sense of closer continuity he 
returned thirty-two years later to his theme in an address at Oxford. The 
lapse of time had infused greater breadth into his views. At Edinburgh the 
Universities were to him daughters or handmaids of the Church, at Oxford 
they represent the self-assertion of the lay mind as an independent and 
rival element, the “ world-power” inherent in them gaining upon the Church- 
power as years went on. The oldest modern Universities he pronounced to 
be Italian, following the intellectual impulse gained by Christendom from 
the Crusades ; in one place grafted on the popular teaching of an individual, 
in another springing up through voluntary combination of local scholars, or 
perhaps from instruction supplied by the great monastic bodies. The reign 
of Henry the Second saw Oxford formally constituted, with near three 
thousand students, presenting an xinbroken list of famous schoolmen in 
one century, of Renascence luminaries in another. Feeble in Reformation 
times, she yet reared Richard Hooker and founded the Royal Society ; but 
confronts the Cambridge triad. Bacon, Milton, Newton, with no greater 
name than that of Locke. Even in her eighteenth century decay she pro- 
duced John Wesley, Dr. Johnson, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Berkeley, Butler. 
Superficial and from without as compared with such essays as that of 
Mafk Pattison on Oxford studies, it is a gaily written yet learned lecture, 
opening side lights into literary history, at once a soothing tribute to 
academic self-complacency and a useful abstract of Oxonian annals. 

In an address to the Lancashire Mechanics’ Institute in 1860, he surveyed 
the subject of examinations, viewing them as first in value among the 
material and social changes of the day. He saw in them 

toimljiatlona. the necessary educational stimulus of an age too busy to 
love knowledge for its own sake, yet heeding knowledge 
^ an avenue to success and progress ; saw, too, their practical value as 
an automatic discoverer of the men best qualified for public service; 
dwelt on their power of generating ready command of knowledge, clear 
perception and orderly arrangement of the facts absorbed, facility 
in <5oncentrating the energies upon each single point in turn. Finally, 
with a flash of his habitual tenderness towards the proletarian class, he 
acted that of one himdred and eighty persons receiving at his hands 
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certificates and prizes, no less than one hundred and seventy-seven were 
wage-earning workers, “ stealing the fragments of their time from rest 
and sleep, and offering them up, like solitary Avidows’ mites, in the 
honest devotion of an effort after self-improvement.” 



P/iotr* Mttffftfl ami Xevnnan, Z4m,, Brightviu 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Biographical criticism is reflex; the biographer is bound to his hero, 
and must bring out impartially all his manifestations ; the critic reveals 
his own moral elemcnits by raising into prominence for 
eulogy or disapproval selected points in the biographer's Biography, 
delineation. Applying this to the most prolonged 
and thoughtful of Mr. Gladstone’s biographical notices, his reAuew of the 
Prince Consort’s life, we find him marking off for admiration thi*ee points 
in the Prince’s character. First, his well-ordered life, which found room 
for bodily exercise, artistic enjoyment. Court functions, family duties, 
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public business, practical pliilautliropy ; seeing life steadily and seeing 
it whole, grasping all its aspects with philosopliic penetration no less 
than external activity. Secondly, his retention into 
Prince Consort, maturity of youtliful, boyish freshness ; ho was what 
Novalis has called a grown-up child. Tiiirdly, his untiring 
sense of duty ; not as an abstract conception, but as the will-service of 
one living ever in his (ireat Taskmaster's eye. Much he owed to external 
aids; to the suxwcmely methodical CJerman education, from which all 
waste is eliminated ; to the i)ersonal inlluence of his uncle Leopold and his 
tutor Stocknuir. The fii'st scheiiKal his marriage, with prci:)arations so 
skilfully concealed as to kaive full room for the romance of voluntary 
choice ; the second guided not only liis celibate youth but his e«arly 
difiicult wedded years, Avith a sagacity AvOiich, failing sometimes on 
points unintelligible to a foreigner, Avas as invaluable as it Avas systematic 
and deA'oted. A more diflicult task than that imposed on the young 
IVince is hardly to be found in history ; lie Avas to neutralise by mas- 
culine aid the 2 Jeculiai' difficulties of a female ruler, yet to live a relath'o life, 
sinking his oAvn individuality in hers. The highest intellectual sui)eriority 
Avas to bo abnegated by equh^alent moral self-denial; his uiiAAxaried and 
all-embracing energy, i)ulsing along every social aA^enue of his adopted 
country, AA as to effect itself only through his Avife ; reversing Milton’s 
arrogant epigi*am, she Avas to be for England only, he for England in 
her. The marriage Avas “ an experiment in the science and art of 
polities for the ciAuliscal AA'orld ” ; and its amazing success AA^as absolutely 
duo to him. Some of us arc old enough to remember the effect pro- 
duced on high and hw by the Avinning Royal object lesson of those 
tAventy hapi)y years ; Queen and Prince, together in the visible unity of 
tender domestic love or the associated pursuits of highest culture, a 
source of joy and admiration to the millions aaIio beheld them in their 
3’epeated iAi*ogresses, and Avho exchanged the languor of traditional loyalty 
foi* the floAv of personal affection j the metropolitan conim(‘rcial anima- 
tion generated by the presence of a splendid Court ; the beneficent 
agency of that Court in comT)elling a lofty standard of conduct Avithin 
the highest circles of society, froAAuiing doAvn and putting out of fashion 
vulgar ostentation, selfish idleness, conjugal immorality. 

Popular, Mr. Gladstone admits, the Pi*ince Avas not : the insular pre- 
judice against foreigners retarded even his coiwincing refutation of its 
reasonableness jealousy of his occult ascendancy in the royal closet 
SAvelled at one time into an angry outcry, Avhich, so soon as it found voice 
in Parliament, Avas silenced once for all by the half-contemptuous denials 
and energetic assurances of the leaders on both sides of the House. 
His pure life rebuked and irritated the licentiousness of rank and 
Avealth ; his cautious rule of ncA'er visiting a lady without the company of 
an equerry, Avhile it prevented scandal, maintained aloofness and pre- 
vented intimate regard. Mr. Gladstone specifies these drawbacks, dAvells, 
too, on the Prince’s manifest endeavour to pick the brains of every man 
with Avhom he came in contact for his OAvn mental improvement, as 
preventing absolute ease in his society. With a smile Ave picture our 
great talker, eager then as noAV to pour out his boundless stores, checked 
and slightly mortified by the persistence of his Prince, too busy to be- an 
auditor tantum, holding fast by courtly prerogath^e the rdle of questioner, 
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His notice of Blanco White, the gifted, tlie pieturesqiie, the hapless, 
whose autobiography is amongst the live or six Confe^ssions” of minds 
powei'ful and tempest-tossed which claim an exceptional 
niche in tlie library of tlie })sychological humanist, is a Blanco White, 
theological allocution merely. Throughout th(' man is 
sunk in the heretic. Tlie notable Norman Macleod, (Jlasgow minister, 
editor of Good Words., Court preacher and Quet'its favouritiN a shrewd 
man of the world, elastic, receptiv(% mobile, appeals to 
the Presbyterian ism in his Scottish blo()d, shocks his rigid Macleod. 
dogmatism. Like all original and progressives men Avho 
abide through life in the ecclesiastical trammels of their youth. ^Macleod 
bristled witli diverting contradictions. A “sound Calvinist,” he d(‘lied 
the Westminster Confession ; an 
“ Establishmentarian from top to 
toe,” he liated and tried to evadc' 
subscription; he disbeli(u ed eternal 
punishment, demolislied Sabba- 
tarianism, prayed for the dead, 
preferi‘(Hl the “ living Chuidi to 
tlie dead Bible,” yet regained the 
full confidence of his narrow d(‘- 
nomination and the jiassionate lov<* 
of his jealously iiolemical flock. 

And if his aberrations are amusing, 
so are Mr. Cladstoiufs comments 
on them. Not educated in N(*w- 
inan’s Oxford, “he iiad not full 
possession of the grounds of 
dogma”; open to tlie wiles of 
the rationalising siiii'it, lie “ nevei* 
was at heai't a rationalist”; ho 
“ sailed over the aliysses of s]kh*u- 
lation, but failed to sound them”; 
his intellect threatened to swam]) 
the shii), but his large heart 
trimmed it. An episode in the. 
review is an exhortation to the 
English clergy to take a lesson 
from Scottish ])ulpits : Mi*. Cladstone's re.spectful allusions to the jejune 
commonplace of Anglican preaching testifies iiathetically to innumerable 
Sundays in which the great Church-goer ])aid for his pious regularity at 
prayers by his reluctant martyrdom under sermons. 

His handling of O'Connell is magnanimous and tender, singularly free 
from allusions to the Home Rule struggle -at its fiercest when the. 
book came ouL He sees in the famous Liberatoi* the 
greatest Irishman who ever lived ; leader, not unsuccessfully, O’ConneU. 
of the weakest among nations against the strongest. The 
classes of Ireland were against him ; by direct single-handed agency he 
disciplined and led its masses. His domestic life was touchingly beautiful; 
his love of justice boundless* over-riding all personal or party bias. Ex-^ 
cepting Follett, he was the ablest advocate of the century; inferior to 
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Brougham in Parliamentary eloquence, far before him as a platform 
orator. Over-censured and undervalued by Englishmen in his lifetime, 
he was yet a prophet, and deserved a ])i‘(>phet\s reward : generously and 
disinterestedly Mr. Gladstone devote.s him.self to bespeak it. 

Unreservecl and devout is the homage paid, in the one more biographical 
tribute we need examine, to the noble missionary, Bishop Coleridge 
Patteson. 1 ^\dl remember him at Oxford, one of a 
Bteliop Patteson. charming Balliol and Trinity set, a cricketer and a hard 
reader, full of fun and frolic. He kept his seriousness out 
of sight : at fourt(*en years old a sermon from Sehvyn, departing to his 
New Zealand mission held, had deterniiiietl his future career ; and after 

a short si)ell of curate work at 
home, following on his degree and 
fellowship, he left England for ever, 
to bet*ome the great prelate’s i*ight 
hand in Southern seas, to take charge 
ei*e long, himself as bishop, of the 
Melanesian Islands, to carry out in 
them the double task of converting 
heathens to Christianity, savages to 
civilisation. For eleven years his 
beneficent career continued; his death 
at Nukapu, a victim not to native 
hostility, but to British greed and 
cruelty, will not readily be forgotten, 
lie turned to account his extraor- 
dinary gcniius for languages ; he 
spoke t^venty*tllre(' 0(*eanic tongues, 
reducing many of them to grammar. 
Max Midler has sadly told us how 
much comi)aratlve jdiilology, how 
much linguistic science not to be re- 
claimed, li(' buried with him in 
Pacific depths. The lives of saints 
are wont to nauseate ; but Mr. 
Gladstone could not <‘aut, and Pat- 
teson scaled high above the typical 
paragon of the synagogues ; as Thel- 
wall in the Alfoxden glen elected to forget the jars and conflicts of the 
world of polities, so in this quiet threnody tlie affectations of sect- 
arianism and the bitterness of theology exhale; there remain the hope- 
fulness and serenity, the courage and triumph, of the religion which 
animates the brave man’s conflict here, and lights his way, past mis- 
conception and disappointment, 

*‘To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

We have next to consider Mr. Gladstone as a literary critic. His 
Homeric writings, from 1858 onwaitis, have been deftly sketched in 
these pages ; and my memoiy goes back to his first ap{>earance as a 
Homerologist, a year before the publication of the earliest work there cited* 
The “ Oxford Essays *’ of 1857 opened with a paper from hi^ pen ^ on 
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Place of Homer in Classical Education and Historic Inquiry,” whose 
novelty and power accredited him for the first time as a Homeric teacher, 
I recollect Jiim as a guest at the Oxford Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s in 1858, the dinner party being followed by a largo Literature, 

gathering of college tutors anxious to hear his views. Homer. 

I can see him as he stood in a corner of the drawing- 
room, the broad forehead and gleaming eyes, the arms crossed upon, 

the breast, while the men thronged around him to question and to listen ; 
the infirm Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Williams, .ioining them, liis lame leg 
resting on a chair. I recall his authoritative, didactic delivery— “ I am 
of opinion— I conceive — my judgment is” — the pronouncement of a 
recognised dictator on points which he had mastered, and in which 
those around him bowed to his instruction. The object of his })apor was 

to vindicate for Homer the position not only of a poet, but of a 

historian, as a trusty chronicler of religion, ethics, civil polity, history 
and ethnology, manners, art, society, in a palscozoic world ; as achieving 
for the Aryan races what was done for the Semitic by the Old Testament, 
recovering and I’ccording the original form of European as distinct from 
Asiatic civilisation. To him, and not to the Greek dramatists, he sends us 
for primaeval Hellenic life ; to his fresh and genuine narration, not to their 
second-hand and imitative mannerism. To relate history, not myth, was, 
he argued, tlic obvious intention of the poet ; his minute precision, 
his elaborate detail, point to conscious accurate record; sometimes even 
poetic beauty is sacrilied to historic purpose whore matter interesting 
to particular Greek races can be produced; while merely imaginative 
embellishment would have been tested and contradicted in every such 
ease by the comparatively recent traditions of his hearers. 

Proceeding on to more debatable ground, JVIr. Gladstone puts the 
date of the poem forty or fifty years after the siege, pronounces the 
text to be trustworthy, showing incidentally his illimitable knowledge 
of each and every line ; asserts the authorship of a blind Mfeonides one 
and indivisible, recalls his heroic personages from the land of fable and 
shadow to the substantiality of flesh and blood. Let boys— is the moral 
deduced— let boys read Homer for his grammar, diction, poetry ; let 
men read him as revealing an antiquity religious, social, moral ; as mapping 
that humanity which is the proper study of mankind. 

This summary of Mr. Gladstone’s views, on both their hortatory and 
critical side, is amplifiM in his later works. How is it sustained, modified, 
or contradicted, by the resultant of Homeric scholarship to-day? The 
historical value of the poems is now cordially accepted ; they are held 
to occui>y the blank which, thus filled by them alone, unbrokeiily de- 
velops into the later Hellenic age. On the other hand, the unity of 
their authorship is discarded. The Iliad and Odyssey are referred incon- 
testably to the minds of separate creators. The tale of Troy is a poetic 
creation resting on no evidence but the poet’s own : it would .be fantastic 
to treat it as a solar myth, illogical to deduct the supernatural element 
and claim the residuum as historical. A Troad city may have been cap- 
tured by Greek warriors, an Agamemnon have abducted a Briseis, an 
Achilles slain a Hector; further than this, the canons of historical 
maticism forbid to go. 

Devoted to the study of Dante, and quoting him incessantly in all 
2d 
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his writings, it is strange that Mr. Gladstone slionld have added nothing 
to the wealth of Dantesqiie literature which has of late years proceeded 
from Englisli pens. He cites him as a great Churchman, 
Dante. a great theologian, a profound thinker : one wishes that 
he had lived to read the eloquent dissertation of Signor 
M. Perini, published not long after his death, to prove the great poet’s 
sOTprising knowledge of the highest problems in science. In his poems 
he alludes to the principle of universal gravitation, describes accurately 
the origin of rain, understands the prismatic character of the solar 
spectrum. In the imperfect condition of existing astronomy, he seems 
to have embraced only those conceptions which later researches have 
shown to be correct : the true theory of the tides, the procession of the 
equinoxes, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the structure of the galaxy. One 
thinks how eagerly Mr. Gladstone would have cauglit at facts like these, 
alien to his own loading, yet shedding glory on his idol. 

Of English poets Tennyson held unquestionably the closest place in 
his regard. In many of his essays, thought after thought finds shape 
in Tennj^sonian imagery. In the Prince Consort’s character 
Tennyson. he sees “ that pure severity of perfect light ” to which 
IDOor Guinevre came too late to render homage ; extracts 
lines from the same poem to express his bewilderment at jMacaulay’s 
ineradicable equanimity; compares the House of Lords, biding its time 
for sinister action against the Commons, to Modred eyeing Lancelot; 
applies William’s sneer at Harold to the Conference considering the 
claims of Greece, the last campaigns of yielding France to the ‘‘ruining 
and overthrow” of Arthur’s closing fights. 

Let us learn from his own pen what were the qualities of this great 
writer which so closely enthralled and infonnod him. His review, 
written in 1859, covers less than one-half of Tennyson's published 
poems, extending only to the first instalment of the Idylls. Within 
these limits, comprising probably ' the flower of his verses, Mr. Gladstone 
is impressed by, first, the stern infanticide with which, as his genius 
matured, he suppressed those earlier poems which fell below his ascending 
standard of perfection. Secondly, he hails him as the poet of woman ; not, 
that is, like Tasso, as the favourite of women readers rather than of men, 
but as studying and representing women in form, motive, capability. 
Ho thirdly notes the increasing frequency and felicity of metaphor and 
simile which mark his later verses, placing him with a somewhat rash 
superlative at the head of all poets in his dexterously conceived and 
articulately drawn raids into nature for appropriate illustration of his 
thoughts. Fourthly, he praises his severity of diction, so far softening 
even coarse images as never to lapse into vulgarity, together with his 
chastity of style, which disentangles, poetises, elevates, the most intract- 
able and rude materials: sees in him, finally, “the form and fashion of 
a true poet ; delicate insight into beauty, refined perception of harmony, 
sympathetic observance of nature, dominance of the constructive faculty, 
and that rare gift, the thorough mastery and loving use of his native 
tongue.” 

The value of the detailed criticism is subjective, revealing rather the 
fashioning of the critic’s taste than the excellence, patent or recondite, of 
the poet. With Homer here as ever on the brain, he challenges CEnone 
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as clcassical not Troacl, Ulysses as a restricted fragment from a cosmic 
character. lie shows oblivion rather than disparagement of some among 
the exquisite early lyrical pieces; the Shakespearian insight of Isabel, 
the organlike swell of the Dying Swan, the unsurpassed music of the 
Lotus-eaters and the Gardener s Daughter, the antiphone of the Two 
Voices, the magnificent sermon of the Palace of Art ; while in honouring 
the “Death of the Duke of Wellington” as “worthy of its immortal 
subject,” he counters the general consensus which sees in it the first of the 
liaureate's decadent piec(\s. “ Jn Memoriam” he touches briefiy, refusing 
to analyse intrusively that sacred apotheosis of grief. One penetrating 
criticism he offers, that it is impersonal as Avell as i3crsoual, res(iued 
throughout from egotism as being the cry of the’ whole human race 
rather than of the single mourner. 

In dealing with the Idylls he lay under a two-fold disadvantage : he 
could but conjecture the lino which their later expression was to folloAV, 
and he knew the prose romance only in Sir Thomas Malory’s compila- 
tion. The genesis and gixnvth of the Arthurian cycle, first as Breton 
folk-talcs, then shaped by Geoffrey of Monmouth into a pseudo-historical 
narrative, swollen by the engraftment of indcj)endent legends, Catholicised 
by the late inventions of San Graal and the stainless knight Sir Galahad, 
had not passed into our literary history at the time he wrote. His dis- 
cernment in his personages of consanguinity with Homeric types will 
strike most of us as far-fetched, nor can the poems without violence be* 
comi^acted into an epic. In Tennyson’s sequences, as in their original in- 
ception, they remain a series of tlistinct romances, the actors connected 
by genealogical tics, and bound up in a common relation to Arthur. To 
weave the tales into a whole would be to mar the integrity of each, as 
l)earls suffer from the ]ierforation Avhich unites them in a necklace. 
Tennyson’s own idea was rather that of Spenser, allegorical ; ^ by King 
Arthur I always meant the Soul, and by the Hound Table the jjassions^ 
and capacities of a man.” Into the workmanship of those splendid pieces 
Ml*. Gladstone enters with passionate delight; his admiration rising 
through Enid with her Griselda-liko fortunes, Vivien, the Maid of Astolat„ 
till before the wonderful interview in Guinevre between the forgiving 
husband and the repentant wife the critic melts into the worshipper. 

His vindication of Sheridan, one of the last things he wrote, is 
scrappy; more like dinner-table talk than measured contribution to 
literary history. It iirott^sts against the current view of 
him as a brilliant evanescent meteor, shining out once Sheridan, 
for all in the Begum speech, then scattered into darkness ; 
asserts his diligeneo as a statesman no less than his pre-eminence as an 
orator, says nothing of his sparkling conuMlies. Its motive is to be found 
lirobably in what ho calls the “moral grandcair” of Sheridan’s sustained 
opposition to the Ii'ish Union, at the head of a small minority enfeebled 
by Fox’s secession. 

But of high and lasting value is the prolonged declamation in which, 
having knelt before the shrine of the first contemporary 
English poet, ho lays a 'wreath upon the tomb of its most Macaulay, 
brilliant historian and essayist. In richness of colouring, 
effectiveness of grouping, and rhetorical point, this paper seems to me the 
best he ever wrote. Stcer3lng himself in^ Macaulay’s writings, he had 
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caught something of Macaulay’s style ; the i*esonant antithesis, the clatter 
of historic alhisiou, the squanderefl wealth of metaphor, the munilicent 
prodigality of praise, the measured finality of peroration. There was much 
common to the two men, their lov^e of books as books, body as well as soul, 
habiliment as well as text, their omnivorous reading, their fluency, their 
partisanship, their rushing into talk and writing as a i)liysical relief to the 
o’er-fraught brain, their i>assioiiate absorption in the to])ic, weighty or , 
trivial, of the moment, theii* unbroken moi*al rectitude. Spots there are 
in the Macaulay sun, but JMr. Gladstone moves uneasily in tracing them. 
His dislike of Peel shocks Peel’s devoted follower ; it is admitted sadly that 

he had not wrought the Christian 
dogma into the texture of his mind, 
an operation which might or might 
not have been to him, as to his critic, 
“a spring of improvement and de- 
light,” but under which Macaulay 
would certainly have ceased to be 
Macaulay. Ilis love of polygamii* 
Milton revives Mr. Gladstone’s an- 
cient hoi'ror of the Divorce Court; 
his contempt for 8t. Augustine and 
superficial conc^ex^tion of Bacon in 
the past, his hatred of Brougham, 
underrating of Carlyle, llagellation 
of (broker and of poor Robert Mont- 
gomery in the x)reseht, grate suc- 
cessively on his admii'cr’s nerves, 
though we may thank this last 
merciless vivisection for a delicious 
epigram, in which the ])ublic is in- 
vited by Mr. Gladstmie “to look on 
and see the immortal terrier worry- 
ing the mortal mouse.” 

But his axipreciation of Macaulay’s 
merits is at once discriminating and 
complete. He is pronounced unique among mortals in his combination of 
intellectual with ethical endowments. Their combination is even paradoxical ; 
he was at once splendid and simple, vindictive and tender, unsentimental 
yet tearfully emotional, a frank worldling yet a preux chevalier. His 
bounty kept pace with his success, his fame with both. Of the vices incident 
to authorship he is categorically acquitted, while to his fastidious care in 
composition and his jealousy of solecism and incorrectness, the literature of 
a slipshod generation owes an ineffaceable debt. The poetical element in 
his temperament was no less pervading than the rhetorical ; if his memory , 
sometimes swamped his mind, if the scenic habit of his genius dulled his 
capacity for analysis, if his preternaturally luminous view of what he 
recognised as truth, and 'the incredible mass of knowledge which sust/aiu^z 
it, made him inexorably impregnable to contradiction, these defects* no 
less than his gorgeous qualities of ease in movement, perspicuity of matter, 

1 yrealth of ilUistration, force of impact, against which they weigh as dust 
In the balance, constitute his literary completeness. Posterity may ; 
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study him perhaps with some reserve and scrutiny, Avith help from, rather- 
than acceptance of, his solutions of historical i)roblems. But study him. 
they must and will ; Avhile the names of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, ring 
in the ears of civilised men, Avith them, though on a loAver throne and in a. 
less imperial chamber, Macaulay Avill inevitably be found. 

In vieAV of this finely appreciative estimate it is apposite to inquire, 
apart from the didactic value and self -revealing enlightenment of hia- 
written Avorks, into the merits of Mr. Gladstone’s style. 

With the great masters of prose in this century, Avith De Mr. Qladstone’i 
Quincey, Buskin, Carlyle, NeAvman, no one, Ave suppose, Avill “stylo.” 
class him. Diversity of learning, firmness of grasp, Avidth 
of range, directness of informing utterance, stamp almost every paragraphs 
of his voluminous Avriting ; he is never tawdry, never hackneyed, never 
grandiloquent, incongruous, commonplace; and yet— -he is never eloquent!, 
Probably no single passage from his pen could rank among the choice morsels 
of pure prose which we cull from the models of English style. His speeches^. 
owed their transcendent force to other than literary merit : dissociated from 
the personality, tlie gleaming eye, bell-like voice, enforcing gestures, 
torrential evidence of self-conviction, they flashed forth no bursts of 
rhapsody, celestial at once in imagination, picturesqueness, melody, such as, 
in Burke’s arraignment of Hyder Ali or the Chaeronea fight of Demosthenes, 
made the hearers gasp and hold their breath as in the presence of super- 
natural inspiration. And his Avriting lacked the instinct or the leisure for 
the Umce labor, for the revising, correcting, reshaping, perfecting toil on 
which inspiration Avaits. Macaulay subjected the headlong transcript of 
first impressions to what someone calls “terrible” labour. The copyists in 
the Indian Education Office were able to pick out at a glance any manu- 
script of his from a pile of others by the multiplicity of black erasive blurs 
Avhich marked each page. The proofs of the blotted copy Avere blotted in 
their turn, until every line of text satisfied both eye and ear, every paragraph 
concluded with a telling sentence, cA^ery sentence flowed like running 
Avater. With Mr. Gladstone the thought was everything, its framework 
less than secondary. He Avanted the poetical fastidiousness requisite to- 
perfect prose, which is unmetrical poetry. Robert Hussey used to say of 
his two brilliant contemporary pupils that Gladstone’s compositions were 
full of grandeur, in rough, half -fashioned dress, Charles Wordsworth’s 
exquisite in workmanship, with not much substance. To the last Mr. Glad- 
stone ignored in his estimate of others the magic of literary elegance when, 
the Avriter or the subject fretted him ; thought the “Vie de J6sus” dull, 
could not read George Eliot. 

His OAvn sentences are sometimes ungainly— one longs to correct 
them, as Tennyson longed to rewrite the “ Christian Year”— sometimes so 
obscure, that many readings hardly clear them. He overlooks the warn- 
ing of Horace— difficile est proprid coimmmia dicere, it is difficult to in- 
troduce vulgar sayings appropriately— if we may for our purpose utilise 
John Wilkes’s rendering of a much disputed passage. “It was Prussia,” 
he says, “ Avho bolted ” ; he finds no difficulty in settling the hash of tho 
Schoolmen; sauce for the gander illustrates a grave impeachment of the 
Pope, Avho is also said to enlarge the Canon Law off his own bat The 
horse has been brought to the Avator so often that a newer metaphor 
might have been applied to the Roman States. We are not to aggravate 
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religious controversies by “pouring into them Cayenne pepper.” Dr. 
Reville on the book of Genesis seems to score oiie when he discovers that 
Seth had a son. Patroclus is huiton-held by Nc^stor in the eleventh 
book of the Iliad. In his paper on Tennyson, he lauds the power of 
purging out vulgaiity from ideas ordinarily tingecl with it as an incom- 
municable privilege of genius ; he has not in tlu'se cases exercised it. 
An extensive list might also be framed of strange AV(n*ds used by him, 
not defensible on the ground of their peculiar appositeness : clerisy^ 
consiituiive, clamaniy thcurgicy aciuationy jnay possibly be found in 
dictionaries; hardly cuvialimiiy incrrahilitny transelfonciitaly heiiotic, 
cheirotony, illogiCy inrqualitarlan, j^tochocraeij. He sometimes airs cpiota- 
tions which are ]iot ai)t or new' ; facilis descensus^ etc. ; nrc vujci 
quiccjuaniy etc., twice if not three times; sic ros non rob is; l\r., clerk of 
this parish ; the liackncyod line from Wordsworth’s Ode. I think it is 
Mr. Frederic Harrison wdio says that a familiar extract may be gracefully 
imbedded in a sentence, but is aggravating in inverted commas. Ilis 
written compositions, to sum up, are virile, practical, convincing, always 
impetuous, often brilliantly imaginativ'o, sometimes proidie^tic, sometimes, 
though rarely, sermonic ; crammed w'itli i)i'icc‘less knowledge, instinct 
with life-long culture — but his idirascs arc not inevitable, his tonic 
resources not flexible, his prose not melodious or rhythmic, his stv le 
in no sense classical. 

Mr. Gladstone's quality as a theologian has been treated in this 
volume by an able pen ; but the side of him wdiich I am called upon to 
delineate will be marred by in completeness unless some- 
A Critic of thing may be said, less as to the beliefs which ho had 

Theologies. accumulated for his owui consumption, than as to his in- 

vestigation and judicial estimates of other forms of faith 
and unfaith— unless, that is, 1 may briefly jiotice him, not as a tJieologijin, 
but as a critic of theologies. It was due to his mental constitution that 
he should approach these, whcn*e they crossed his own, in a warlike 
rather than a speculative spirit, with generous I'ocognitiou and inci- 
dental accord, but by invaiiablc eomiJarison, tolerant or hostik^, with 
his own immutable standpoint. From that fixed centre ho sweeps the 
circle of theological antagonism, rides forth armed as (1) Catliolic against 
Ultramontane ; (2) historical and dogmatic against individualist and 
undenominational; (3) Anglican against Papist; (4) orthodox against ration- 
alist. His “sw^ashing blow%” as the serving-man in Romeo and Juliet 
called it, is dealt at Vaticanism, according to the huv 
As AnU- which most embitters controversialists against the deviations 

Vatican. which come nearest to themselves. In his “Courses of 

Religious Thought” he magnifies the imposing title of 
the Roman Church, its closely serried organisation, traditional continuity, 
note of holiness through the devout millions of adlierents wdiom its 
machinery controls and its teaching nourishes. But ho denounces un- 
sparingly its vices ; hostility to modern culture and mental freedom, 
incompatibility with advancing progress, jealousy of an unrestricted 
Bible, tendency to foster immorality in the States, un veracity in the 
individuals, who imbibe its influence. Finally, in his tract on the Vatican 
Decrees, he thunders against the Papal Chair, as forfeiting her ancient 
boast of semper eadem to unw'arranted novelties of faith, to the assertion 
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of temporal authority over civil governments ; as maintaining for the 
first time in ecclesiastical history the personal infallibility of the Pope. 

Allegiance to his conception of a historic Church, and jealousy of the 
merely personal devotion which ignores it, conics out, as we have seen, 
in almost all his writings. Leaning with his Avhf)lo weight 
on the now somewhat discredited Vincentian Canon, lie As Catholla 
postulates the acceptance of a certified body of truths, 
exxiressed in formal creeds, graced by sacraiiKuital symbols, issuing in 
theoretically perfect morality, as established by universal ami continuous 
Christian testimony, and therefore fortified by an intc'llcctual authority 
which cannot be disregaided without harmful spiritual dcd’cct. Yet he 
had to I'cckoii with the fact that the vast multitude whom he grouyis 
under the name of “ Undenominational Protestant,” though sincerely 
and undeniably Christian, lepudiates this “historic” view. He deals 
with them in his jiaixms on ‘^Heresy ami Schism,” on the “Evangelical 
Movement,” on the “Courses of Religious Thouglit.” lie pronounced their 
theology unscientific, their intellectual basis uusouiid. Yet betweeu these 
iiTCcoiieilable disputants, the index3eiidcnt liberty-loving dissentc'rs and 
the rigid sacerdotalist, was maintained a strong mutual regal’d. He saw 
in English Nonconformity a robust, consistent application of the pi incijiles 
of the kingdom of God to the business of national life. lie saw that 
when public politics crossed tlio lino of public morality, the dissenting 
pulpits wei’c clamorous for ligliteousness, justice, mercy, wlieii the clergy 
were too often silent, or active on the other sitle. And tliey loved 
him ill their turn, not only on political grounds, or through xileasure at 
Ills Irish Disostablishmeut, but recognising religious ailinities iii their 
common distaste for Erastianism, tlieii* common hatred for tyranny, 
respecting oven in early days his idealism and ('aru(\slncss in contrast 
to the cynical oxiportiuiisin of his greatest political o^jponent. And 
already since his death their affection for his memory has bi‘en elo- 
quently voiced by one of the ablest among their political and idigious 
representatives. 

He was Anglican as agaijist Anglo-Romanist. Nowhei-e has he put this 
more forcibly than in his powerful review of “AN ard's Ideal.” He saw 
in the English Church the sole divinely accredited wit- 
ness to i*eligious truth within these realms ; he saw in As Anglican, 
English Romanists a schismatic and an excised com- 
munity. Some of his coicvals, like Manning and lioiJC-Seott, went on 
to Rome, some, like Mark Pattison, went back to Rationalism, but, “the 
aged statesman on liis Ilawarden death-bed was still,” says his friend 
Mr. Meynell, “ the Oxford undergraduate in his religious attitude, dowm 
even to the detail of clinging to Newman's words.” 

Into his assiUilts on Rationalism ho threw something of moral indig- 
nation. The positions he here assumes mark a perpetually noticeable 
limitation in Mr. Gladstone’s mind : he had never gi’aspcd 
'the scope and force of the scientific demurrer to accepted As Orthodox, 
revelation. His paper on Sheiipard’s Bible, his answers to 
Reville and Huxley, show his entire unconsciousness of the reflux in 
Biblical criticism, the readjustment of men’s attitude towards the Divine 
economy as operative on the moral and physical development of man- 
kind, which becomes imperatively consequent on recent discoveries and 
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doctrines. He could meet particular details, the swine^miracle, the 
Mosaic lirmament, the cosmogonic succession, with dialectic but nescient 
dexterity ; the main assault he left altogetliei* unopposed, beeause, like 
his old friend Liddoii, he liad nevcn* been educated to understand it. 

Its apprehension would have validated liis criticism, would not have 
impaii’ed his faith. For, first, liis reason was implicit; his tendency to 
belief was fortified by moral in’edisj)osition ; he approached 
Nature of hU dogmatic statements with an antecedent presumiJtion in 
Faith. theii* favoui* supiilomentary to the explicit tjvidence they 

13resented. Newman, in his Grammar of Assmit, has made 
the phenomenon intelligible. There are minds, he tells us, which find it 
easier to believe implicitly anything which they ought to believe, than to 

work out truth independently without 
reference to injunctions wliieli i>ress on 
them as authoritative. And* such a 
mind was Mr. Gladstone’s ; his cpiick 
and vigilant conscience, his uiibetrayed 
spiritual ex})erieiice, saw proof where 
mere intelligence hesitated, i*easoning 
not by logical rule but by an inward 
faculty. 

' And, secondly, his intellect reposed 
through life on the teaching of the 
great doctor to whom 
he owed in boyhood his Bishop Butler. 
equij)ment for metaphy- 
sical anti theological research, and to 
whom ho turned in his decay for the 
riaticimi of his latt^st change, — “A ie 
})rinciphnu, Uhl He had 

learned from Bishop Butler that the 
guide to practical wisdom, moral action, 
religious belief, is probable or presump- 
tive evidence ; that where the affirma- 
tive chance of truth predominates over 
the negative, Ave are bound to folloAV 
its }3repondei*ance. Absolute scientific 
certainty cannot exist, since even if a demonstration as presented to us be 
intrinsically pcifect, possibility of error lurks in the fallible human faculty 
which appropriates it. Virtual certainty exists in the domain of “necessary 
matter,” Avhere doubt is excluded and irratit)nal. There remains a prob- 
able region, into which doubt must enter, in which it is the duty of the 
understanding to compare and distinguish favourable anti unfavourable 
evidence, mid to belieVe or reject as the confirming evidence is in excess 
or in defect; and this is the region of intellectual belief. Walking by this 
rule, he had trained himself to measure evident^e, expecting sufficiency not 
perfectness of proof; had found, as he belieA'^ed, sufficient proof of the exist- 
ence of a righteous self-revealing God, of the binding force of Gospel dogmas, 
of the supremacy of the (Catholic Church, as truths at ontje sux)ported 
by external witness and satisfying deepest needs. His “ Biitler Studies *’ 
formed the last sustained effort of his pen, and he flung into them all his 
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strength. Nothing in his last years is more touching than this senile re- 
version to the studies of his intellectual boyliood. Opening the Analogy 
in his college days, he had found in it a scientific found a- 
tion for life-long religious stability ; had laid it by, witli The Setting Sun, 
other scholastic equipage, during the storm and stress of a 
life full charged with absorbing labour and anxiety ; and now, on the 
verge of the grave, dedicated his new-found leisure to fonnulate for his 
own delight and as a bequest to other minds the principles on which his 
immaturity had been nursed. In the closely-reasoned preface, in the 
defence against impugners, in the skilful analysis of the chapters and 
illuminating commentary on the text, his mind leaps the intervening 
chasm, and across threescore years and ten the ardent youth of eighteen 
years beginning life joins hands wdtli the time-w^orn veteran of eighty- 
eight who was resigning it: — 

“Thus when the sun, preparea to rest, 

Hath gained the precincts of the west, 

Though his departing radiance fail 
To illuminate the hollow vale, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose.” 


W. Tuckweul. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS LEADER OF THE HOUSE ' AND REFORMER, 

1865-68. 

Causes of the Defeat at Oxford— A Candidate for South Lancashire — “Unmuzzled” — 
Death of Palmerston : An Appreciation — Mr. Gladstone Leader of tlic House — Another 
Surplus— The Coal Supply Panic— Beojiniiinp: the Reduction of the National Debt- 
Coercion for Ireland — A New Era— The Reform Dill of 1866— The Adullainites— The 
Second Reading: The Great “Banner” Speech — The Division — Replying to an Inter- 
ruption of Disraeli’s — Resignation of Earl Russell's Government— Visit to Rome— 
Manning’s Anxiety to Conciliate Gladstone— An Interview with the Pope— Disraeli 
“Dishes” the Whigs— Mr. Bright and the Tea-room Party— The Compound llouseholdei 
Again — The Reform Bill Passed — Mr. Gladstone on Trade Unions— Receiving a 
Deputation of Trades Unionists— Disraeli and Gladstone Face to Face- The Lrish 
Establishment Doomed— The Three Resolutions— Parliament Dissolved. 

M r. GLADSTONE’S defeat at Oxford, recorded at tlio end of Cliapter IX., 
had been dictated by considerations more purely political than are 
usually associated with a learned or ecclesiastical body. Previous contests. 
Archdeacon Denison notwithstanding, had turned mainly 
Causes of the Defeat on academic problems, theological difficulties, Anglican 
at Oxford, 1866. privileges. This was hardly surf)!’] sing. There was a cliange 
in the country as well as in the University. The I’cactioiiary 
movement at Oxford reflected, as usual, a progressive movement in the 
nation. For inoie than thirty years the settloinoiit of 1832 had resisted 
all the efforts of the Reformers. The opiate of Palinerstonian suijremacy 
seemed to have deadened every form of ]:>olitical agitation, and to have 
made Lord John Russell’s nicknamo^^ something more than a political jest. 
In fact, Lord John himself, wdio had been so eager for an extension of 
the sutfrago in the fifties, was content in 1803 to “rest and be thankful;” 
and about the same time John Bright admitted sorrowfully to some stout 
Liberals wliom he happened to meet as ho was passing through Huddersfield, 
“We shall never do any good until that old heathen [Palmerston] is out 
of the way.” 

But Mr. Gladstone's speech on Baines’s Borougli Franchise Bill had set 
the question of Reform once more upon its legs ; and it was hardly 
sui'prising if, to put it in his own words, it lost him the “indulgent 
confidence” of his erudite but reactionary constituents. At the General 
Election of 1865, he continued — 

“the cup of my oflences was full and ruuning over, and I believe, so far as I have been able 
to learn or judge, that tlie final delinquency which put my case beyond all patience and 
beyond all bearing was that I liad made a declaration in debate, in the House of Commons, on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform, to thej effect that if \ve -were opposed to the extension 
of the suffrage to our fellow-countrymen it became us to show good cause why our fellow- 
countrymen should not be admitted to that privilege. 


• “Finality Jack.’ 
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“ Great was the horror that was produced by that revolutionary declaration. It was im- 
possible to find words to paint the violent and dangerous character of my opinions without 
going back to the agitated and excited period of the French Revolution ; and I "was told 
across the Ilouse of Commons, by the gentleman who [afterwards] became the hero of 
.Beform (Disraeli], that I had revived the doctrine of Tom Paine; and having succeeded in 
fastening upon me a relationship to that now almost forgotten hero of his day, it is no wonder 
that he fairly fi*ightened the University of Oxford out of returning me to Parliament.” * 

So that the £10 suffrage whicli had been llie badge of revolution in 1832 
was already in 1865 regarded in the same quarters as the very basis 
of the Constitution and the test of political orthodoxy; But the same 
causes which had slowly undermined his iiosition at Oxford had given 
Mr. Gladstone a firm hold on the affections ol‘ tlie labouring classes : — 

“My loss of that much-prized and valued honour, the representation of the University, 
enabled me to submit my name and character as a candidate for the representation of the 
great and distinguished county [of Lancashire], and it enabled the electors .... to 
return me to Parliament, upon forty-eight hours’ notice, as member for the most populous 
district and for the most extended county constituency in England,” 

Mr. Gladstone had lost no time. As soon as his death in Oxford was 
certain, his soul was marching on in Soutli Lancashire.t On the 18th of 
July, 1865, he was in Manchester, and made a great speech 
Candidate for South in the Free Trade Hall, in wliich he recorded and vin- 

Lancashlre, 1865. dicated the long roll of Liberal measures : “ the eman- 
cipation of Roman Catholics ; the removal of tests from 
Dissenters ; the emancipation of the slaves ; the reformation of the Poor 
Law ; the reformation .... of the Tariff ; the abolition of the Corn 
Laws ; the abolition of the Navigation Laws ; the conclusion of the 
French Treaty; the laws which have relieved Dissenters from stigma 
and almost ignominy, and which in doing so liavc not weakened, but have 
strengthened, the Church to which I belong.” 

But the most memorable part of his speech is that in which, 
tearing himself painfully from his jiast, he exults, almost fiercely, 
in his newly - found freedom. A deputation from South Lancashire 
had asked him to stand several years before. He therefore began: “At 
last, my friends, I am come among you— and I am come, to 

“Unmuzzled.” use an expression which has become very famous, and is 
not likely to be forgotten, I am come among you ‘un- 
muzzled.’” Then, after a noble declaration of unalterable attachment to 
his University, J: he proceeded : — 

“But don’t mistake the issue which has been raised. The University has at length, after 

♦ Speech at Ormskirk, December 19th, 1867. 

t “ I will remind you of the remarkable song used during the late struggle in America—the 
song of Captain Brown 

‘ Old John Brown is dead, 

But his soul is marching on.' 

I lay dead in Oxford ; but in some manner or other I believe that in South Lancashire I am 
‘marching on.’”— Speech at Liverpool on July 19th, 1805. Mr. Gladstone was speaking 
“On ’Change” from a window, and it was remarked that his voice was heard distinctly In 
*all parts of the “dags.” 

t See p. 160. 
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eighteen years of self-denial, been drawn by what I might, perhaps, call the OTcrweening 
exercise of power, into the vortex of mere party politics. Well, you will readily understand 
why, as long as I had a hope that the zeal and kindness of my friends miglit keep me in my 
place, it was impossible for me to abandon them. Could they have returned me by but a 
majority of one, painful as it is to a man at my time of life, and feeling the weight of public 
cai’es, to be incessantly struggling for a scfit, nothing could have induced me to quit that Uni- 
versity to which I had so long ago devoted my best care and attachment. But, by no act of 
mine, I am free to come among you. And having been thus set free, I need hardly tell you 
that it is with joy, with thankfulness, and enthusiasm that I now, at this eleventh hour, a 
candidate without an address, make my appeal to the heart and the mind of South Lancashire, 
and ask you to pronounce upon that appeal. As I have said, I am aware of no cause for the 
votes which have been given in considerable majority against me in the University of 
Oxford, except the fact that the strongest conviction that the human mind can receive, that 
an overpowering sense of the public interests, that the practical teachings of experience, to 
which from my first youth Oxford herself taught me to lay open my mind— all these have 
shown me the folly— I will say the madness— of refusing to join in the generous sympathies of 
my countrymen, by adopting what I must call an obstructive policy.” 

On the same night, at Liveipool, Mr. Gladstone addressed an immense 
meeting in the Royal Amphitheatre ; his son William, Avho 
had just been elected for Cheshire, being on the i>latform. speech at Liver- 
Hore, too, he touched eloquently upon the breaking of the 
tie with Oxford: — 

“ If I am told that it is only by embracing the narrow interests of a political party that 
Oxford can discharge her duties to the country, then, gentlemen, I at once say I am not 
the man for Oxford. ... In my humble and insignificant person, on the one hand representing 
that ancient body, on the other hand placed now for many years in the administration of 
the most responsible ofKces connected with the well-being of the country, I have honestly, 

I have earnestly, although I may have feebly, striven to unite that which is represented 
by Oxford and that which is represented by Lancashire.” 

In South Lancashire he found a new set of conditions— the develop- 
ment of industry, the growth of enterprise, the progress of philan- 
thropy, above all the prevalence of toleration and an ardent desire, for 
freedom. He had clung to his University “with desperate fondness,” and 
to his Church with steadfast loyalty. But there could be no standing 
still: “if the Church of England is to live among us she must flourish and 
she must grow.” When ho turned to finance and showed how as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he had succeeded, during a period of great pros- 
perity and elastic revenues, in reducing expenditure from seventy-two to 
sixty-five millions, a voice came from the hall: “That’s a nut for Dizzy 
to crack.” Such was the prevailing opinion. The great majority of 
business men had been won over by the Budget of 1853. From that time 
the middle classes placed their confidence in Mr. Gladstone. The time 
for desertions had not come in 1865. The enthusiasm was tremendous. 
People felt, as one speaker expressed it, that “ they owed a deep 
debt of gratitude to the noble University of Oxford, which in , 
its wisdom and in the superfluity of its learning had thought fit to 
dismiss a practical man from its representation.” The scholar is often 
better appreciated in the factory than the practical man in the 
academy. 

The General Election resulted in a victory for the Whigs and 
Liberals. Two Conservatives headed the poll in South Lancashire; 
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but Mr. Gladstone was elected third. Lord Palmerston, whose health 
had long been failing, died on the 18 th of October. The bearing of this 
evelit upon Mr. Gladstone’s jjosition may bo hifeiTod from 
JE>eath of Palmer- the correspondence of Dean Cliurcli 

“AVe have lost Palmerston. While he lived there was a tacit 
understiinding tliat no internal battles of consequence were to be 
fought or great issues raised. He was like a great-grandpapa to tlie Knglisli political 
world, whose age w^as to be respected, and whoso vivacity, spirit, and tact saved him 

from the fate of old men. Now he is 



gone, and no one knows what is coming. 
. . . The great interest is to s(ie how 

(nadstoiie will comport himself. It is an 
awful time for him. The ‘heart of all 
Israel is towards him.’ He is verj’’ great 
and very noble. He has been the on© 
man who has done any efleetive work 
in government lately. But lie is hated 
as much, as, or more than, lie is loved, 
lie is fierce sometimes, and Avratliful, 
and easily irritated ; he wants knowledge 
of men, and speaks rashly, and I look 
with some tremiiling to s(‘o what will 
come of this his first attemjit to lead the 
(\)mmons, and to jirove liimself lit to 
lead Kngland.” * 

The antitho.sis b(‘twcon the past 
and tlie future loader (‘ouies out 
in a brief note Avritten by Lord 
Honglilon to bis wife : “I sat by 
Gladstone at the Delawares’. He 
Avas Yovy niueli (‘xcited, not only 
about politi(*s, but cattle-} )lague, 
china, and everything else. ^ It is 
indeed a contrast to Palmerston’s 


Ha I ha! and /rf/.s.s-c,r /r/o’c.” 


At the beginning of the fol- 
/■»«... it fell to the new 

lOBP 1-ALMEK8TON. HoUSO of CoimHOllS 

, to move that an address be pre- 

(From the Statite in WcstmUister Abbey.) 4. i 4. 4.1 i 

sented to the Queen }Araying her 
Majesty to give direetious for a 
monument to be erected* in the collegiate church of Saint Peter, West- 
minster, to the memory of Lord Palmerston. “ It Avas his happy lot,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, “as Foreign Minister and as Prime 
An Appreciation Minister of this country, to be closely associated A\dth that 
A'emarkable extension of const itutional free(loin in Europe 
Avhich has been among the hapfiy characteristics of the 


present age. I need not speak of Helgiiini : J need not speak 
of the Peninsula ; but as to Italy I Avill venture to say that Lord Palmer- 
ston AVas one of the tlrst and most proyihetic of those Avho in England 
discerned the growing and gatheiing destinies of that country ; and I 


♦ Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 171. 
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believo it woultl not be extravagant to say that in that kingdom liis name 
may claim a place by the side and on a level with that of her most 
distinguished patriots.” Lord Palmerston had also exliibited a deep and 
iinfailing interest, not by words merely, bnt by actions, in the fate of ‘ 
“the unhappy Afi*ican race, wliose history is for tlie most ])art written 
only in blood and tears.” Mr. Gladstone touched on Palmerston’s popu- 
larity in the country and in the House of Commons, aiul indicated in 
two or three happy sentences the secret of the dead statesman’s jxmer; — 


knew his genial temper, and the courage with 


“ All who knew Lord Palmerston 
which he entered into the de- 
bates in the liouse ; his incom- 
parable tact and ingenuity, his 
command of fence, In's delight— 
his old English delight - in a 
fair stand-up tight. Yet, notwith- 
standing the possession of these 
powers, I may say I think there 
was no man whose inclination 
and whose habits were more tixed, 
so far as discussion was cou( erne<l, 
in avoiding wliatever tended to 
exasperate, and in having recourse 
to those means by which animosity 
might be calmed down. He had 
the power to stir up angry pas- 
sions, but he chose, like the sea- 
god in the ^iieid, leather to 
pacify : 

“ * Quos ego— sed motos pra\stat 
compouere fluctus.* ” 

On the whole, of course, 

Mr. Gladstone did not 
either admire or like Lord 
Palmerston ; but lie was a1 
most always ready, in 
private as well as hi inib- 
lic, to recognise his good 
qualities. At first, indeed, 
it was otherwise for he 

once told a friend how intense was his surprise as well as delight at 
Lord Palmerston’s reception of the Letters to Lord Aberdeen. The 
first time they met after publication was in the House. As Mr. Gladstone, 
coming in from a division, passed between the Treasury Bemdi and the 
table, Lord Palmerston seized him by the hand and greeted him with a 
hearty “ Well done I ” 

The Ministry was now reconstructed, Earl Russell being Prime Minister, 



't. 
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GOSCHEN IS 18C6, 


A. Ken, Paris. 


and Mr. Gladstone, as we have seen. Leader of. the House 

of Commons. A great deal of cuiaosity was felt and a mj.. Gladstone Be- 

great deal of scepticism exhibited as to Mr. Gladstone’s comes Leader of 

qiutlifications. Nor did he himself underrate the tliffieulties House, 1866, 

of Ills position. One of his favourite dicta in later life 

boi*e upon leadership. “It is a difficult task,” he would say, ‘Ho 

lead the House of Commons, a more difficult one to manage a Cabinet 
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Council; but to lead an army in the field must be the most difficult 
of all.” 

Several new men— Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gosclien, and Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue— were admitted into the Ministry of Earl Russell ; and on 
December 11th Dean Church wrote to his friend Dr. Asa Gray : — 

“ . . . . Well, you will ere this have heard of the issue of the great election 
fight. , . . For the first time a Quaker becomes the ‘Right Honourable* and sits in 
the Council, only making an affirmation instead of an oath. For the first time the Irish 
Lord Chancellor is a Roman Catholic. . . . But we have a Ministry of newer blood 
and more detached from the old routine than any within living memory. The House of 
Commons, on the other hand, seems made up of much the same materials, and Gladstone 
will have a tough job to keep it in order. There never was a man so genuinely 
admired for the qualities which deserve admiration—his earnestness, his deep popular 
sympathies, his unfiinching courage; and there never was a man more deeply hated 
both for his good points and for undeniable defects and failings. But they love him 
much less in the House than they do out of doors.” * 

Mr. Gladstone’s first business was finance; and since the yield of the 
taxes was increasing at the same time that the national expenditure was 
dimmishing, there was once more a handsome surplus of 
Another Surplus, one-and-three*quarter millions to be disposed of. In pursu- 
ance of a commercial treaty just concluded with Austria 
it was proposed to repeal what remained of the timber 
duties. This, with a repeal of the duty on pepper, involved a loss to 
the i^evenue of £400,000. With the remainder of his surplus Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to operate upon the National Debt. 

If it were asked why he did not continue his policy of reducing the 
income-tax, there would be one simple and sufficient answer. The yield 
of a penny in the income-tax had now risen to £1,400,000; 
The Coal Supply available surplus only amounted to £1,350,000. But 

and the National in any case Mr. Gladstone would probably have preferred 
the relief of the future to that of the present taxpayer. 
In 1864 he was already busy converting perj^etual into 
terminable annuities; and it is evident from the Budget speech of that 
year that even then he was looking forward to a reduction of the 
National Debt as the true sequel to his Fi’ee Trade measures : “ The 
National Debt appears to me to be a very formidable burden, grave and 
serious even in the midst of our wealth and prosperity, and likely to 
become even more grave and serious in its jjressure, if our prosperity 
turned out to be less permanent and less stable than most of uS are 
disposed to believe.” His attention had also been drawn to coal by the 
debates on the 11th clause of the Commercial Treaty with France (in 
1800), and by his interest in the Flintshire coalfield, t At the beginning 
of 1860 Messrs. Macmillan sent him Jevons’s book on the “Coal Question,” 
in which that brilliant economist concluded from geological and other 

♦ Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 178. 

tOn December 30th, 1864, a lecture on the subject was given at. Mold, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the vote of thanks in a remarkable speech, in which he, 
displayed an intimate acquaintance with the conditions of the Flintshire coalfield, and 
ended by saying ; “ There is nothing which I, for one, should contemplate with such appire* 
hension as the exhaustion of the mineral wealth of the country, and especially of its su|^Ues 
Of coaL” 
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data ‘‘that we cannot long maintain our ijresent rate of increase of 
consumption,” and that “ the check to our progress must become per- 
ceptible considerably within a century from the present time.” . 

Mr. Gladstone acknowledged the book in a letter dated Windsor 
Castle, 24th February, 1806. 

“My dkau Sir,— I am not certain whether I owe to your kindness or to that of Mr. 
Jevpns, my early opportunity of perusing his work on coal; but I have perused it with 
care and witli extraordinary interest. It makes a deep impression upon me, and 
strengthens the convictions I have long entertained, but with an ever-growing force, as ’ 
to our duty Avith regard to the National Debt. I think it is a masterly review of a 
vast, indeed a boundless, subject. 

“But I feel that I have not the scientific knowledge which alone would make me a 
competent judge of the grave conclusions involved ; and I shall look with the utmost 
interest for other and weightier opinions upon this remarkable product of the English 
economic school.” * 

The Coal Question, taken up by Mill as well as by Gladstone, soon 
became a coal panic. The book was quoted in the House of Commons, 
and it undoubtedly had an immediate effect in developing, if not deter- 
mining, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial policy. Shortly 
afterwards, when Professor Jevons paid a visit to London, Mr. Gladstone 
received him in a very gratifying manner— “was pleasant and communi- 
cative — in fact, talked so that I could get little in.”t 

In his Budget speech of 1866, the Chancellor of the Exchequer marked 
the change in his financial policy with consummate skill. After ' pre- 
paring his hearers by an exordium of more than Gladstonian mystery, 
he kept them in suspense for at least an hour while he discussed the 
abolition of the pepper duty and the reduction of the omnibus duty to a 
faithing per mile. But the grave emphasis laid on these and other petty 
fiscal changes had a special rhetorical meaning. It was intended to enforce 
the great thesis of the speech, that the brilliant period of fiscal revision 
was at an end and a new age about to begin in which public savings 
should be devoted to the reduction of the National Debt. 

A long series of operations upon the Customs and Reducing tbe 

Excise duties had relieved the springs of industry. The National Debt, 183d. 

nation seemed to be at the height of its prosperity, 

and it was its plain duty, he insisted, to face the question of the National 
Debt. Steps must be taken to reduce a burden which would weigh so 
heavily in case of war or of diminishing trade ; and he pointed out that 
the latter calamity might easily come about should the country lose its 
pre-eminence in the cheap production of coal. It was idle, of course, to 
attempt to put a duty on the exportation of coal.J He proposed, therefore, 
to attack the Debt, and thus, so far as possible, to relieve the counti y 
of a heavy mortgage before the time arrived for the decline of its 

♦ “ Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons,” p, 218. 

t About the same time Mr. Forster sent his wife an account of a similar experience:— 
“1 went with Gibson to Gladstone at ten, and talked iWd with him till almost twelve. 
He was very free and cordial, and let me talk as much as he lets anyone ; but he does 

much of the talking as Johnny does little. I went over the Reform question with him, 
ttp and down, and 1 think he really took in what I said.” 

$ Though, as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Gladstone had proposed it 
lor the sake of revenue. 

SR 
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manufacturing supremacy. Tlie attack was to be inaugurated by two 
operations, called A and B respectively, which were based on the principle 
of converting perpetual into terminable annuities. By operation A, a 
Savings Bank book aebt of £24,000,000, which involved a charge for 
interest of £720,000 a year, was converted into terminable annuities. 
These would terminate in 1885, involving in the meantime an annual 
charge of £1,725,000. By operation B, further stock was to be converted; 
and Mr. Gladstone estimated that if his proposals were accepted, £37,000,000 
of the National Debt would be cancelled by 1888. 

Mr. Gladstone did not remain in office long enough to carry through 
these changes. The success of the Prussian breech - loaders at Sadowa 
and the advent of Lord Derby to office in July, 1866, put an end for 
the time being to anything so humble and useful as the reduction of 
the National Debt. By the 23rd July supplementary estimates for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services had created a deficit which Disraeli met 
by abandoning the Savings Bank Bill. However, Mr. Gladstone did not 
let the matter drop, and in the following year (1867) Disraeli thought it 
politic to adopt operation A, the first and most important half of his rival’s 
scheme.* Mr. Gladstone congratulated Disraeli on liaving “resisted the temp- 
tations to which he must have been subjected ; ” and urged that the efforts 
to reduce the Debt should not be slackened but redoubled, and that 
Ministers should turn their eyes not upon Continental nations, “ which 
were wasting their resources on what was either idle parade, or, worse, 
a positive source of mischief,” but upon the people of the United States, 
which believed, and was acting on the belief, tliat the true source and 
secret of future power lay in a steady and rapid reduction of the Debt. 

Meanwhile the condition of Ireland was going from bad to worse. 
A paragraph had been inserted in the Address which was intended, said 
Mr. Gladstone in opposing an amendment, as a solemn denunciation of 
Penianism. The discovery that arms were being manufactured and 
collected pointed to a widespread conspiracy, and on 
Coercion for Ire- the 17th of February a Bill which introduced a tempo- 
land. 1866 . rary suspension of the Habeas Corinis Act in Ireland 
passed rapidly through both Houses, The policy of 
coercion had become necessary because the policy of conciliation had 
never been carefully conceived or consistently applied. Ireland had 
become a police state ; and it was to remain over-taxed and rack-rented 
under the spiritual tyranny of an alien Church and the mundane 
economy of absentee landlordism, until at last Mr. Gladstone became 
Prime Minister, too late for loyalty though not too late for justice. 

But Earl Russell’s Government had, apart from Ireland, a task which 


* Gladstone’s reputation as a financier was at this time so great that in Parliament 
even Disraeli treated him with the utmost deference. Some idea of the style and method 
adopted by Disraeli in his country criticisms may be gathered from a passage which 
occurred in one of his Aylesbury speeches. What, he asked, had Mr. Gladstone done with 
the Terminable Annuities? “It was a feat of legerdemain, which exceeded any conjuring 
of M. Robert. He took one million and turned it into ducks, and another million and 
turned it into drakes ; and for half-an-hour these ducks and drakes flew cackling about 
the House of Commons, till at last we got ashamed of one another and we ordered 
strangers to withdraw, and determined to keep it a* profound secret until Parliament 
was dissolved.*' 
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proved beyond its powers. “Your hands will be entirely free. You are 
pledged probably to no one, certainly not to me. But any Govermneiit 
now to be formed cannot bo wholly a continuation ; it must be in 
some degree a new commencement.” So Mr. Gladstone 
had written to Lord Russell immediately after Lord A New Era. 
Palmerston’s death. The “ new commencement ” was 
indicated in the speech from the Throne — “such improvements in the 
laws which regulate the right of voting in the election of members of 
the House of Commons as may tend to strengthen our free institutions, 
and conduce to the public welfare.” 

For many years Parliamentary Reform had been in a curious plight. 
All parties had agreed to “ the principle,” i.e, the desirability of passing 
a Bill to be called a Reform Bill. But at this point 
unanimity ended. Radicals were in favour of manhood Parliamentary 
suffrage. The bulk of the Liberals was prepared to concede Reiorm. 

— -wdiat all genuine Tories and a section of Palmer- 
stonians violently opposed — a downward or vertical extension of the 
fraiK'.lnse. The General Flection had turned largely u])on this point- 
should tlie extension of the franchise be vertical or lateral? “What 
says Lord Derby, speaking through tlie mouth of his j3roi3hct Disraeli ? ” 
asked John Bright of his constituents at Birmingham, and answered: 
“ Why, he says lateral extension of the franchise is what is wanted.” 

The Reform Bill of 18GG may be regarded as a personal triumph for 
John Bright, just as tlie Corn Law Bill of 184G may be regarded as a personal 
triumph for Richard Cobden. Or, again, the Bill may be legarded as the 
lirst-fruits of the alliance between !Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Blight ; and 
this aspect wa.s forcibly bi’ought out in an Aristoplianic summary of the 
history of the measure which Disraeli had cunningly prepared for the 
benefit of the malcontemt Whigs: — 

“ What, then, is the origin of this £7 Franchise Bill ? The origin of it is this : 
that .... the Chancellor of the Exchequer [Mr. GladstoncJ came down to the 
House one fine summer morning appropriated to one of those 
dreary debates on the £G franchise to which we all look hack 
with a feeling of horror— made a most remarkable speech, in wliicli 
he established the franchise on the rights of man, and at the same 
time announced his conviction that the working classes of the country, 
on whom he pronounced a high panegyric, possessed no share, or only an infinitesimal 
share, of that franchise; the inevitable consequence being that a large measure should be 
brought forward, as an approximation to the rights of man, to confer the suffrage on the 
working classes. That speech was received with enthusiasm by a party in this House — not 
a numerous party, but represented by great talent— while among his followers are men 
of activity, intelligence, and experience in organisation. They have also a party in the 
country, not a contemptible party, though I think not a predominant party; and from 
that moment this party has been at work — working on the declaration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer— checked for a moment by the prudence of Lord Palmerston ; but the 
moment he left us, instantly a new character was given to the Administration, and the 
consequence has been the measure we have now before us — a measure of piecemeal 
reform.” * 

It is quite true that Mr. Gladstone liad introduced the subject as a 
branch of the rights of man. He had advocated the claim of Avorking 
men on grounds of humanity. “Are they not our own flesh and blood?” 


♦ Hansard, April 27th, 1866. 
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Such a principle was too largo for the Bill. Tliere was a clash of bathos 
in the contrast between pure flesh and blood and flesh and blood limited 
by a £7 qualification. Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone's si^eecli introducing the 
measure was a fine example of lucid exposition. It was proposed, he said, 
to raise the constituency in England and Wales by 400,000 
Tlie Reform BUI from 900,000 to 1,300,000 votes. The total number of adult 
of 186S. males was 5,300,000, so that if the Bill were carried the 
proportion of the voters to the non-voters would be 
increased to, as nearly as possible, one in four. The legislative pro- 
posals by which this very modest extension was to be effected were 
recapitulated by Mr. Gladstone as follows 

“The first is to create an occupation franchise in counties, for houses alone or houses 
with land, beginning at £14 rental and reaching up to the present occupation franchise 
of £50. The second is to introduce into counties the provision that copyholders and 
-leaseholders within Parliamentary boroughs shall be put upon the same footing as that 
in which freeholders in Parliamentary boroughs now stand for the purpose of county 
voting, without any alteration in the relative amounts of qualification for household and 
Qopyhold as compared with freehold. 

“ The third is a Savings Bank franchise, which will operate in both counties and towns, 
but which will, we think, have a more important operation in the counties. 

“In towns we propose to place compound householders* on the same footing as rate- 
paying householders. We propose to abolish tax and ratepaying clauses. 

“We propose to reduce £10 clear annual value to a £7 clear annual value, and to bring 
in the gross estimated rental taken from the rate-book as the measure of the value, thus 
pro tanto making the rate-book a register. 

“We propose also to introduce a franchise on behalf of lodgers . . . the qualification 
for which will bo the £10 clear annual value of apartments without reference to 
furniture. 

“W.e propose to abolish the necessity in the case of registered voters for residence at 
the time of voting. 

“And lastly . . . we propose to follow the example set us by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite and the Government of Lor(^ Derby in 1859, and sustained and supported, I 
must say, by a great many autliorities, to introduce a clause disabling from voting 
persons who are employed in Government yards while they continue to be so employed.” 

Mr, Gladstone urged that the Bill was liberal, moderate, and safe. 
Ministers had remembered that “the limbo of abortive creations was 
peopled with the skeletons of Reform Bills,” and did not wish to add 
to the number of those unfortunate miscarriages. If they were accused 
of having done too little, their reply was that it would have been 
dangerous suddenly to invest the working classes with preponderating 
power. As for those “who have protested almost in principle” against 
the extension of the franchise downwards— 

“I would beg them to consider what an immense value there is in the extension of the 
franchise for its own sake. Liberty is a thing which is good, not merely in its fruits, but 
in Itself. This is what we constantly say in regard to English legislation, when we are 
told that affairs are managed more economically, more cleverly, more effectually in foreign 
countries. ‘Yes,* we answer, ‘but here they are managed freely; and in freedom, in the 
free discharge of political duties, there is an immense power both of discipline and of 
education for the people.* 

♦“The compound householders should be treated exactly like the ratepaying house- 
holders,*’ for “it Is perfectly certain as an economical truth that the rates upon the 
house, though paid in the first instance by the landlords, are ultimately and truly paid 
by the tenants.” 
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“ Wo have felt that to carry enfranchisement below the present line was essential ; 
essential to character, essential to credit, essential to usefulness ; essential to the character 
and credit not merely of the Government, not merely of the political party by which it 
has the honour to be represented, but of this House, and of the successive Parliaments 
and Governments who all stand pledged with respect to this question of the representa- 
tion. We cannot consent to look upon this large addition, considerable although it may 
be, to the political power of the working classes of this country, as if it were an addition 
fraught with mischief and with danger. We cannot look, and we hope no man will look, 
upon it as some Trojan horse approaching the walls of the sacred city, and filled with 
armed men, bent upon ruin, plun- 
der, and conflagration. We cannot 
join in comparing it with that 
monstrum infelix ; we cannot 
say- 

‘. . . . Scandit fatalis ma- 
china muros, 

Focta armis : mcdheque minans 
illabitur urbi.’ 

I believe that those persons whom 
we ask you to enfranchise ought 
rather to be welcomed as you 
would welcome recruits to your 
army, or children to your family. 

We ask you to give within what 
you consider to be the just limits 
of prudence and circumspection ; 
but, having once determined those 
limits, to give with an ungrudging 
hand. Consider what you can 
safely and justly afl’ord to do in 
admitting new subjects and citi- 
zens within the pale of the Parlia- 
mentary constitution ; and, having 
so considered it, do not, I beseech 
you, perform the act as if you 
were compounding with danger 
and misfortune. Do it as if you 
were conferring a boon that 
will be felt and reciprocated in 
grateful attachment. Give to these 
persons new interests ip the Con- 
stitution, new interests which, by 
the beneficent processes of the law 
of nature and of Providence, shall 
beget in them new attachment ; for the attachment of the people to the Throne, the 
institutions, and the laws under which they live is, after all, more than gold and silver, 
more than fleets and armies, at once the strength, the glory, and the safety of the land.” 

The Bill was not favourably received. Sedition began at once in the 
Liberal ranks. Lowe commenced that famous series of speeches which 
placed** him for a single session in the very first rank of 
Parliamentary debaters ; and Horsman, though little better The Adullamitse. 
than a windbag, achieved for the time being a similar 
vogue. To Horsman belongs the distinction of priority—for he at once 
denounced the Bill as another political fraud and Parliamentary juggle; 
and the still greater distinction of eliciting fr,om Bright w hat Mr. Gladstone 
regarded as among the most successful of Parliamentary witticisms. 
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Bright^ who gave the Bill his support as a simple and honest, though 
inadequate measure, said that Horsmaii had— 

** retired into what may be called his political Cave of Adullam, to which he invites 
everyone who is in distress, and everyone who is discontented. He has long been , 
anxious to found a party in this House ; and there is scarcely a member at this end of the 
House who is able to address us with effect, or to take much part, whom he has not 
tried to bring over to his party and his cabal. At last ho has succeeded in hooking the 
rights lion, gentleman the member for Caine [Lowe.] I know it was the opinion many 
years ago of a member of the Cabinet that two men could make a party. When a party 
is formed of two men so amiable and so disinterested as the two right hon. gentlemen, 
we may hope to see for the first time in Parliament a party perfectly harmonious and 
distinguished by mutual and unbroken trust. But there is one difficulty which it is 
Impossible to remove. This party of two is like the Scotch terrier that was so covered 
with hair that you could not tell which was the head and which was the tail.” * 

Lowo followed in a masterly siieech, in wdiicli he made great play with 
Mr. Gladstone’s very infelicitous reference to the Trojan Horse.t It was 
disfigured, however, by a rather coarse attack upon the disfranchised 
working classes: “If you want venality, if you -want ignorance, if you 
want drimkeniiess and facility for being intimidated .... do you go to 
the top or the bottom ? ” The debate on the second reading w as post- 
poned until April. In the Easter recess the Conservative party, meeting 
at the residence of Lord Salisbury, decided to oppose the Bill. On the 
other hand, some mass meetings were held in the country to support the 
Government, and at a great demonstration in Liverpool, on April 5th, 
Mr. Gladstone pledged Lord Russell and his colleagues to 
Burning stand or fall by Reform. The constantly growing capacity 

the Boats. of the working classes had come to constitute “not only 

a fitness but in a moral sense a right” to the franchise. 
The Government felt its responsibility, and Mr. Gladstone declared amid 
a scene of great enthusiasm — 

** We stake ourselves— we stake our existence as a Government— and we also stake our 
political character on the adoption of the Bill in its main provisions. You have a right to 
expect from us that we should tell you what we mean, and that the trumpet which it is 
our business to blow should give forth no uncertain sound. Its sound has not been, and, I 
trust, will not be, uncertain. We IfSve passed the Rubicon— we have broken the bridge, and 
burned the boats behind us.” 

On the 12th of April Mr. Gladstone moved the Second Reading of the 
Bill in a closely reasoned speech of great eloquence. After exposing a 
tissue of falsehoods which had been put into print by a writer in the 
Quarterly Revieic, he showed the reasonableness of the claim of the 
working classes, who actually suffered from a smaller representation 
than had been accorded to them under the system that had prevailed 
before the Reform Act of 1832 ' 

“ Neither must the House forget that since 1832 every kind of beneficial change has been 
In operation in favour of the working classes. There never was a period in which religious 
influences were more active than in the period I now name. It is hardly an exaggeration to 

♦ Bishop Wilberforce wrote at the time about “ Gladstone’s new Commandment,” which 
was, “Thou shalt not commit Adullamy.” 

t The quotation, it has been suggested, probably came into Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
because it was in a part of the .^neid wiiich he always knew by heart, havjng recited 
it as a boy at Eton on the Fourth of June. 
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say that since that period the civilising and training powers of education have been not so 
much improved, as I might almost say, brought into existence as far as the mass of the 
people is concerned. As regards the Press, an emancipation and an extension have taken 
place to which it would be difficult to find a parallel. I will not believe that tlie mass of 
gentlemen opposite are really insensible to the enormous benefit that has been effected by 
that emancipation of the Press, when for the humble sum of a penny, or for even less, news- 
papers are circulated from day to day by the million rather than by the thousand, in numbers 
almost defying the powers of statistics to follow, and carrying home to all classes of our 
fellow-countrymen accounts of public affairs, making them feel an interest in the transaction of 
those affairs, and containing articles which, I must say, are written in a spirit, with an ability, 
with a sound moral sense, and with a rehnement that have made the penny Press of England 
the worthy companion— I may almost say the rival — of those dearer and older papers which 
have long secured for British journalism a renown perhaps without parallel in the world. 
By measures relating to labour, to police, and to sanitary arrangements. Parliament has 
been labouring, has been striving to raise the level of the working community, and has been 
so striving with admitted success. And there is not a call which has been made upon the 
self-improving powers of the working community which has not been fully answered. 

“Take, for instance, the working men’s free libraries and institutes throughout the 
country; take, as an example of the class, Liverpool. Who are the frequenters of that 
institute? I believe that the majority of the , careful, honest, painstaking students who 
crowd that library are men belonging to the working classes, a large number of whom 
cannot attend \yithout making some considerable sacrifice. Then again. Sir, we called upon 
tliem to be provident, we instituted for them Post-office Savings Banks, which may now 
be said to have been in full operation for four years; and what has been the result? . . • 
There are now 050,000 depositors in those Savings Banks. . . . Parliament has been 
striving to make them fitter and fitter for the franchise ; and cap anything be 
more unwise and more senseless than to persevere from year to year in this plan and 
then blindly to refuse to recognise its legitimate upshot— namely, the increased fitness 
of the working classes for the exercise of political power? The proper exercise of that power 
depends upon the fitness of those wlio are to receive it. That fitness you increase from day 
to day, and yet you decline, when the fitness is admitted, to give the power.” 

Mr. Gladstone tried to keep the Trojan Horse on all fours, and carried 
the war into the enemy’s country by impeaching an analogy which Lowe 
had drawn from Herodotus and the Hyperboreans. Lowe, replying on 
April 2Gth, the seventh night of the debate, made another brilliant 
speech, in which he argued that, on Mr. Gladstone’s principles, since all 
were of one “flesh and blood,” this Bill would lead to the enfran- 
chisement of all. Ho added “ one more excerpt ” from the story of the 
poor old Trojan Horse, after which he promised that the noble animal 
should be “turned gut to grass for the remainder of its life.” 

This debate, among the greatest in our Parliamentary annals, and, in 
spite of classical quotation, one of the most passionate— for Disraeli’s 
imperturbable coolness only inflamed the vehemence of 
his great rival— was concluded on the morning of April Dlsraeli’a Filial 
20th. Disraeli made a last insidious appeal to the speech, 
prejudices of the Whigs and weak-kneed Liberals. He 
taunted the Chancellor of the Exchequer with his “ pilgrimages of 
passion,” and with his speech at the Oxford Union Society in 1832, * 
and accused him of having become a confederate of Bright for the pur- 
pose of “ Americanising ” our institutions. What would be the sequel 
to this Bill if passed?— 

/‘There wlU be no charm of tradition; no prescriptive spell; no families of histozia 

*See p. 130« 
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lineage ; nonp nf those great estates round which men rally when liberty is assailed ; no 
statesmanship ; no eloquence; no learning; no genius. Instead of these you will have 
a horde of selfish and obscure mediocrities, incapable of anything but mischief, and that 
mischief devised and regulated by the raging demagogue of the hour.” 

Rising at one o’clock in the morning to wind-up the debate, Mr. Glad- 
stone touched, in two famous passages, the high-water mark of his 
impetuous eloquence. In the first of these he spoke of 
* The ** Banner” his relation to the Liberal party; and it is surely won- 
Speech. derful ,that, with his leadership scarcely established, when 
a great majority was melting away before his eyes, when 
he could not but be conscious of the . malice of inferior rivals, when he 
could not but bo stung by the defection of men on whose support he might 
fairly have counted, at such a time and under such a strain the torrent 
of eloquence should have been directed by a sense, not of the perfidy of 
the few, but of the loyalty of the many. 

“ My position, Sir, in regard to the Liberal party, is in all points the opposite of Earl 
Busaeirs. ... I have none of the claims he possesses. I came among you an outcast 
from those with whom I associated, driven from them, I admit, by no arbitrary act, but 
by the slow and resistless forces of conviction. I came among you, to make use of the 
legal phraseology, in f<mnd pauperis. I had nothing to offer you but faithful and 
honourable service. You received me, as Dido received the shipwrecked JEneas— 

* . . . Ejectum littore, cgentem 

Excepi,* 

and I only trust you may not hereafter at any time have to complete the sentence in 
regard to me— 

‘Et regni, demens, in parte locavi.* 

You received me with kindness, indulgence, generosity, and I may even say with some 
measure of confidence. And the relation, between us has assumed such a form that you 
can never be my debtors, but that I must for ever be in your debt.’* 

The note of apology and gratitxide for the past is quickly followed 
by the note of defiance for the present, and of confidence in the 
f utui*e 

“ But, Sir, we are assailed ; this Bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, and the Govern- 
ment along with it. We stand or fall with it, as has been declared by my noble friend 
Lord Russell. We stand with it now; we may fall with it a short time hence. If 
we do so fall, we, or others in our places, shall rise with it hereafter. I shall not attempt 
to measure with precision the forces that are to be arrayed against us in the coming 
issue. Perhaps the great division of to-night is not the last that must take place in the 
struggle. At some point of the contest, you may possibly succeed. You may drive us 
from our seats. You may bury the Bill that we have introduced, but we will write 
upon its gravestone for an epitaph this line, with certain confidence in its fulfilment^ 

' Exoriare Sliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.* 

You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great social forces which 
• move onwards in their might and majesty, and which the tumult of our debates does not 
for a moment impede or disturb— those great social forces are against you ; they are mar- 
shalled on oiir side ; and the banner which we now carry in this fight, though perhaps 
l^t some moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it soon again .will float in the 
eye of Heaven, and it will be borne by the firm hands of the united people of the three 
kingdoms, p^haps not to an easy, but to a certain and to a not to distant victory.** 
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The division was taken amid a scene of tremendous excitement, and 
when the figures, giving a bare majority of five for the Government, 
were announced, the joy of the Tories and their Adullam- 

THe Division. ite allies was loud and demonstrative. Lowe waved his 
hat in triumphant circles, and a spectator noticed that 
his white hair shone brighter than silver, and that his complexion had 
deepened into something like “bishop’s purple.” 

Two minor incidents may be added to what has been said about this 
remarkable debate. The first illustrates the sharpness of the rivalry 
between the two great leaders who were now beginning to cross swords 
on an equal footing. Mr. Gladstone had drawn an argument from the 
more democratic municipal franchise, in which the working men niimbered 
224,000. Was not that a dreadful state of things? “Yet there had been 
no explosion of class feeling, nor any attempt to confiscate property, 
nor any fulfilment of the terrible evils predicted by the Conservative 
party in 1835, the party who occupied the seats of hon. gentlemen 
opposite.” 

Here Disraeli interposed: “Where were you sitting then?” 

Mr. Gladstone : “ If such questions are relevant to the matter in hand, 
[ was sitting on the benches of that party ; but I was not one of those 
who supported the argument. Where was the right hon. gentleman 
sitting at that time? He was not sitting, indeed, for ho did not sit at 
all ; but he was standing somewhere or other in the interests of the 
^Mountain,’ far above the benches behind me.” 

The other incident is related by the late Sir William Gregory, 
member for Gahvay— a brilliant Adullamite : — 

“On the 21st of April Mr. Gladstone made his magnificent speech on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, and stigmatised that portion of the Liberal party who were 
about to vote for Lord Grosvenor’s amendment as ‘depraved little men.* ‘Yes,’ added 
lie, laughingly, ‘and (“crooked**) also.* The same evening, at Lady Walde- 

l?rave*s party, he came up to me and said, ‘ It quite gave me pleasure, when we were 
dividing, to think I had in the other Lobby a sympathiser in one respect, in love and 
remembrance of Aristophanes.* I replied, ‘I was so pleased at hearing an old friend 
quoted, that I did not mind the delinquencies you imputed to us ; but I hardly think 
the word tropaiceKo/uLfiif va is well expressed by “ <irooked ” ; I believe it refers to coins “badly 
struck.** * To this he assented, but insisted that * crooked * conveyed the meaning.** 

A few days later, when the political excitement was still intense, 
the doorkeeper put into Gregory’s hands the following letter from Mr. 
Gladstone ; — 

“ April 30th, *66. 

“ Dear Mb. Gregory,—! thought a little about the proper mode of rendering the word 
map(iKtKOft.ftevat and it appeared to me that the term best fitted to convey the meaning was 
* misbegotteii,* corresponding closely as it does with ‘ mis-struck,* or * struck awry,’ the 
meaning of the Greek word in its first intention. But such a translation was evidently 
, Inadmissible, so 1 adopted one which was simple, and seemed near enough to the mark. 
It am open to your criticism, but I beg you to believe I did not proceed in the matter 
lightly, and that 1 am aware of the responsibility of attempting in any way to repres^t 
or render Aristophanes.” * 

There were only two courses left open to a Government pledged to 
Reform. It must resign or persist in endeavouring to carry its scheme. 

• Autobiography of Sir William Gregory, pp. 2A^ 245, 
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Resignation of Earl 
KusseU’s Govern- 
ment, 1866 . 


The second alternative was adopted, and for a time all went well. A 
Redistribution Bill was passed without opposition. Several amendments 
were defeated, withdrawn, or accepted. But the struggle was inglorious 
if not humiliating ; and when an amendment proposed by Lord Dunkellin, 
wliieh substituted rating for rental as the basis for the borough franchise, 
was carried, the Government determined to resign. 

At first the Queen 1 ‘efused to accept the resignation of her Ministers, 
feeling that a change would be dangerous on the eve of a war between 
Austria and Prussia. But Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone were resolved 
that resignation was the only honour- 
able course, though they did not re- 
commend a dissolution, 
on account of “the 
apathy of the stmth of 
England ” on the sub- 
,i('ct of Reform. They 
decided upon retirenuMit, because they 
could only remain in office by 
yielding, and it* they yielded they 
would “incur just reproach on the 
part of the ])ublic as liaving abaii- 
<loned tlieir priiuuples and forsaken 
their measures on light and insufficient * 
ground.” * The fall of the Ministry 
sseems to have at last rousc^d the Lon- 
doners. Meetings were held in Trafal-* 
gar Square, and on June 28th thousands 
<of Reformers mai‘(*hed in procession to 
Mr. Gladstone’s house in Carlton House 

Terrace. Mr. Gladstone was absent,-but Photo: pteffe pmu, paru, 

Mrs. Gladstone and other members of 



the family a|)pea-red on the terrace, 

not, as the Thncft suggested, to “receive an ovation” from “persons of 
the lo^^'est class,” but at the recpiest of some police officers, who thought 
that if they Mould appeal* tlie crowd would disperse quietly and 
rapidly.+ 

In October and November Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were in Rome. 
Manning got rvind of the visit, and wrote to Mgr. Talbot 


“Gladstone is coming to Rome in October; shoiv him all the kindness you can. I 
aim anxious about him. He has been driven and goaded into extremes, and may become very 
<langerous. But for a long time he has been silent about Rome and the Temporal Power. 
And he has been helping us. He stayed till two or three in the morning to support 
our clause for the workhouse children at my request, and would have spoken if there had 
been need.” 

* Cf, Walpole’s Life of Earl Russell, vol. li., p. 414. In another letter to the Queen, 
dated June 9th, Lord Russell said he “ w^ould ill serve your Majesty’s interests and those 
of the country if, by any premature concession, he were to expose his own cliaracter 
and that of Mr. Gladstone to the loss of public confidence.” After his resignation Lord 
^Hussell l>egan to withdraw from poUtical life. 

t Letter from Mr. Gladstone to the Daily Newe, June 80th 1866. 




PULLING DOWN THE HYDE PAllK KAILINOS. 


including Ireland — where the Pope might find refuge if driven from the 
Vatican. These absurd reports were denied at the time 
An Interview forgotten : but when two years later Mr. Gladstone 

with the Pope, proposed to disestablish the Irish Church he found it 
necessary again to deny publicly “that when at Rome I 
made arrangements with the Pope to destroy the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, with some other like matters, being myself a 
Roman Catholic at heart.” 

Three other Cabinet Ministers were in Rome, and had audiences with 

* Mr. PuToeirs Life of Manning, vol. ii., p. 378. There had been a renewal of ini;er« 
course between Gladstone and Manning in 1861. 
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the Pope. So had Mr. Gladstone, seated on a stool in front of his Holiness. 
The Pope is believed to have collated his impressions afterwards as follows 

He liked but did not understand Mr. Gladstone. 

He understood but did not like Mr. Cardwell. 

He liked and understood Lord Clarendon. 

He neither liked nor understood the Duke of ArgylL 

Lord Derby was now Prime Minister, but Disraeli was the leading spirit in 
what followed. He saw that the agitation in London and the great towns of 
the North was a real agitation, and he felt convinced that 
Reform could not be long postponed. Now that the Hyde “DiBhing” the 
Park railings had been pulled down, why should not Reform Whigs, 1867. 
be carried by the Tories? Only a man whose political 
conscience was a blank could have tried ; only a man whose political 
courage was an unlimited quantity could have succeeded. Divested of the 
one and invested with the other, Disraeli usurped Radicalism, dished 
Whiggism, and educated Toryism. Prom that time the Conservative party, 
having, in Lord Cran borne’s words, “borrowed the ethics of the political 
adventurer,” and having learned at the appropriate moment to sink its 
prejudices, ceased to be “ stupid.” Mr. Gladstone was unprepared for this 
sudden piece of strategy, and during the whole session of 1867, he was, 
comparatively speaking, under a cloud, appalled by his rival’s successful 
audacity, “awed by his diabolical cleverness.” Besides, as Lord Houghton 
pointed out, the fall of the Ministry had been a genuine collapse ; and 
the “real fervour of conviction” which Mr. Gladstone had shown, though 
it had Avon him the attachment of 300 men in the House of Commons, 
had inspired horror among the historical and retrospectiA’^e Liberals. 
Therefore, so long as the Reform question remained, Disraeli could not 
be said to have been governing with a minority; and as tlie Reform 
“ Resolutions ” Avith which he opened the session of 1867 were of a perfectly 
innocuous type, and as the “ Ten Minutes ” Bill Avhich was substituted, 
uilder pressure, Avas at first mild and intricate and unworkable, the 
leader contrived to let his followers doAvn gradually. Of the first proposals 
Mr. Gladstone afterAvards said (at Liverpool, October 14th, 1868) tliat they 
Avould actually have “ narrowed and lowered ” the influence of the working 
classes. “ True 100,000 Avorking men would have been enfranchised ; but 
there was another provision, under the name of the dual vote, Avhich 
Avould have “ doubled in the middle and wealthier classes of this 
country the votes of 300,(X)0 persons.” Disraeli’s great object Avas to pass 
such a Reform Bill as would be a useful advertisement for himself and 
his party at the General Election, which could not be far distant; and 
for this purpose it Avas essential to agree with the majority. 

A biography Avhich attempted to enter into the details of the session of 1807 
Avould probably be tedious and certainly inaccurate. In any case, Disraeli 
played the first part. He Avas the obliging manager. It Avas not a question 
which should “decide the fate of Ministries;” it Avas “not for the Aveal 
of England that this settlement should be delayed.” Accordingly, when 
Mr. Gladstone described the system of checks and “fancy franchises” as 
a system of frauds, Disraeli genially invited the Opposition to i‘eform his 
Reform Bill— “ act with us cordially and candidly ; you will find on our 
side complete reciprocity of feeling.” Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
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were positively alarmed at the facilities offered. The former recalled a 
saying that “the concessions of the Whigs, which were once concessions 
to intelligence, were now concessions to ignorance ; and even Mr. Gladstone 
noted with alarm, when the Bill j'eached its final shape, that a few thousand 
agricultural labourers would be enfranchised under it ! * When the Bill 
went into Committee, INIr. Gladstone proposed to bind the Committee by 
Instructions. Forty or fifty Liberals and Radicals, including Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff and Professor Fawcett, objected to the policy, and formed a 
Cave which was compared to the cave of the Adullamites. In consequence, 
Mr. Gladstone threatened to withdraw from the leadership, though he 
would still be ready to serve when a suitable occasion presented itself. 
But the Tea-room party, as they were called, had a very bad time of it, 
and soon repented of their independence. On the 22iid of April Mr. Bright 
spoke out on the subject at Birmingham: — 

“I will venture to say this, that since 1832 there has been no man of the official rank 
or class who has imported into this question of Reform so much of earnestness, so 
much of zeal, as has been imported during; the last two years by the 
present leader of the Liberal party. Who is there in the House of 
Commons who equals him in the knowledge of all political 
questions ? Who equals him in earnestness ? Who equals him in 
eloquence! If these gentlemen, who say they will not follow him, 
have anyone who is equal, let them show him. If they can point 
out any statesman who can add dignity and grandeur to the stature of Mr. Gladstone, 
let them produce him.” 

He compared the action of the Tea-room party to tliat of a coster- 
monger and a donkey upsetting a great express train, and treated it 
as a revival of the conspiracy which had thrown out the Liberal 
Government and “an honest and an acceptable Bill.” In a few days 
Mr. Gladstone was persuaded tliat he was the real and only leader of* 
the Liberal party. From that time there was no open mutiny. 

As the spring advanced the debates became warmer and warmer. In 
May that difficult and mysterious jDersonage, the Compound Ilouseliolder, 
made his appearance again. On the 11th of that month 

The Compound Mr. Gladstone made an angry speech to a provincial 
Householder again, deputation about “ the absurd, preposterous, and mis- 
chievous distinctions of personal rating ” contained in 
the Bill. If they were carried he, for his part, would not passively 
accept the law, but would endeavour by all legitimate means to alter 
it. Disraeli referred to this in the House by an allusion to “spouters 
of stale sedition.” However, Mr. Gladstone had his way. In spite of 
Lowe’s desperate appeal to “ the gentlemen of Plugland with their 
ancestry behind them and their posterity before them,” personal payment 
of rates, the last “principle” upon which Disraeli pretended to stand, was 
practically abolished. The change came about as follows. The Liberals 
had been denouncing the refusal of a vote to the compounders as a thing 
almost too wicked for words. Ministers were equally emphatic and 
apparently equally determined that the one principle which they had 
not abandoned should be maintained. One night the House had emptied, 

♦ The Reform Bill of 1867, carried without any mandate from the country, is certainly 
a good Illustration of the valuelessness of the House of Lords as a check upon constltu* 
tional changes. 
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as usual, at the dinner hour. Mr. Disraeli rose at about nine o’clock. There 
seemed, he said, to bo a difference of opinion as to whether com])ound 
householders should have votes. He hinii-elf liad no strong? views, but the 
Opposition, it appeared, had. The question Avas of little iinjiortance, and 
for tlie sake of expediting his Bill he was quite ready to accommodate 
the Opposition. About an hour later the House began to fill. Most people 
were highly amused by the ^vay in which Mr. Disraeli had thrown over 
his colleagues. Not so Mr. 

(Had stone. He was furiously 
indignant, and thundered at 
Disraeli’s ignorance of his 
own Bill.* 

(3n July 15th, after bitter 
and indignant sj)eeches from 
CJ r a n b o r n e 

THe Reform Bill anti Lowe, the 

Passed, 1867. Jte f orm Bill 
passed its 
Third Readiiig and a month 
later receivetl the Royal As- 
sent. For the time being 
Disraeli was triumphant ; and 
he is said to have boasted 
that he would “hold down*’ 
his rival “for twenty years.” 

For the next few months, 
indeed, Mr. (Hadstone Avas 
comiiaratively subdued. On 
August Sth he Avrote to a; 
coi'i’cspondent in New York 
admitting that his attitude 
had been Avrong in the 
struggle betAvecMi Nf)rth and 
Soutli ; “ yet the motive aahs 
not bad.” 

Parliament assembled on 
November 10th on account of 
a proposed Abyssinian expedition. The agitation in Ireland, Avas again 
becoming very dangerous, and Mr. Gladstone asked for a declaration of 
policy on the subject of Irish Land Tenure. He also questioned the em- 
ployment of Indian troops in Abyssinia. But Mrs. Disraeli Avas very ilb 
and Mr. Gladstone chiA^alrously abstained from political 
hostilities. He AA’as already prei)aring, hoAvever, for a ncAV speeches in 
and victorious campaign. ,The first note AA^as struck on 1‘ancashire, 1867. 
December 18th, Avhen he opened a mechanics’ institute at 
Werneth, a suburb of Oldham, and made three speeches on that 
one day. An address A\"as presented to him by the mayor, aldermen, 

'* C/., for . the history of the 1867 Reform Bill, Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Liverpool 
October 14th, 1808. Mr. Gladstone carried out his vieAvs completely in 1869 by the Poor Bate 
A|8essment and Collection Act (32 and 33 Viet,, c. 41). 
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and burgesses, putting education, the condition of Ireland, and national 
expenditure as the foremost questions. As to Ireland Mr. Gladstone 
said: *‘We must not get on the high horse and say we will entertain 
no questions with regard to the measures of relief until what is called 
Fenianism is extinguished. No ; when you attack social evils, don’t 
attack them in their manifestations, but attack them in their roots and in 
their causes.” The increase of expenditure was to be deplored and resisted, 
because public economy is associated with public virtue, and because 
extravagance in public establishments is associated with bribery and the 
extension of political vices.” As to education, he said, speaking in the 
evening, that he entertained a sanguine hope that “ what we called the 
religious difficulty,” which stood in the way of an extension of popular 
education, ‘‘might be got over.” He would not discuss in detail the 
means by Which “an equal system” might be formed, but expressed the 
opinion that a Bill introduced in the previous year by Bruce and Forster, 
further considered and matured, would offer a practical basis on which 
they might hope to proceed. 

Many disclosures damaging to Trades Unions had been made before 
Commissioners recently appointed. Mr. Gladstone told the people of 
Oldham that he would speak out freely on the subject. “ The 
Trades Unions, name of trades unions has within the last six or twelve 
months come under a shade darker than any that has rested 
upon it for a long time.” In the first place, he laid it down as a principle 
that the association of working men in general is desirable-much was 
to be said for it and nothing against. But what of strikes? A strike, he 
said, involves interference with contracts and diminishes the total fund of 
wealth for distribution. On the other hand, it might increase the work- 
ing man’s share of that fund ; and it was in one way “ of enormous 
advantage to society,” because “of all the stimulants and incentives to 
amendments in machinery, none are equal to strikes. . . . Finally, I 
think every sensible man ■will feel, as it used to be said of competition 
in railways, by making new lines, that the threat of competition was 
better in many respects than the making of new lines, so it may be that 
the threat and the fear of a strike will do more good than a strike, 
and lead to mutual concessions which the strike itself would fail to 
achieve.” 

With rules in restraint of industry Mr. Gladstone dealt in a very 
summary fashion. “I shall venture to say with great deference, but 
with great confidence, that all rules in restraint of labour 
Rules to Restraint and industry made by any union, association, or authority 

of Industry. whatever are bad from beginning -to end.” He gave as 
instances rules prohibiting women and children from com- 
peting with men, rules limiting apprentices, and rules prohibiting piece- 
work. In short— 

“The whole attempt to reduce labour to a uniform standard,* to make all men equal, to 
bring the good labourer down to the level— I won’t say of the worst, but of the middling 
labourer— is the greatest injury that the worst enemy of the labouring class could wish to 
have inflicted upon it. The best condition of things for the labouring classes is that in 

* It was pointed out to Mr. Gladstone afterwards that a minimum need not mean a 
uniform rate of wages. 
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which it shall be easiest for the able or the diligent man to rise out of them. That is the 
state of things most honourable to the labouring classes; and that is the state of things 
that will keep life and warmth and vigour and energy, and the spirit of progress, of im- 
provement, of duty and of honourable competition alive among its members.” 

Mr. Gladstone welcomed every extension of tnacdiinery. He liked 
to hear of orders being sent abroad, because we should never get on 
if foreign nations did not keoj> “treading on oni* heels.” It was a speech 
of remarkable courage. Seldom does a clemocratic leadei* on tlic eve of 

a great campaign think it his duty 
to convey an uiixialatablo warning 
to a large section of newly enfran- 
chised voters. 



f^hofo • (7. W ir«7*o» niut Co , Ahtrdfm. 
HAWAHllEN CASTLE, PROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


Mr. Glfidstone spent the Christmas at Hawarden. As he was watching 
the felling of a tree a splinter flew into his eye, causing for some time 
much pain and inconvenience. By the 3rd of February, 1868, however, 
he was able to give the villagers a Penny Reading from Sir Walter Scott. 

On January 14th, 1868, a meeting of trades unionists was held at Bell Inn, 
Old Bailey, to consider Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Oldham 
and some correspondence arising out of it. Mr. Gladstone Action of Trades 
liad offered “ either to receive and consider any written Unionists, 1868. 
document in answer to what I have said, or to hear any 
arguments from persons who might be appointed by such a meeting 
as \Q intended, and freely to converse with them in a friendly spirit as 
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men who have a common object in view, under the condition, however, 
that they would be good enough to select and state those propositions of 
mine which they might consider to call for animadversion.*’ He denied 
having made any speech “denunciatory of trades unions”; indeed, at 
Oldham he had stated that “unions of working men were rather to be 
commended than otherwise.” The meeting decided that it was most 
important that all misunderstandings should be removed between 
themselves and the leader of the Liberal party. “Erroneous” was there- 
fore substituted for “ deiuuiciatory,” and it was agreed that a deputa- 
tion should be selected to interview Mr. Gladstone. Eight delegates were 
chosen, among them Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. George Potter, 
A Deputation to and the meeting took place on Tuesday, February 18th. 

Mr, Qladstone. the artisans who had come to instruct -Mr. Gladstone 

found that they were mere children in his hands. Even 
on questions relating solely to trades unions, Mr. Gladstone seemed to be 
teacher rather than pupil. One passage in the discussion excited great 
attention. Mr. Gladstone said:— 

“ I believe there are rules among masons to the effect that the stone which is 
quarried may not be ‘dressed,’ as it is called, in the quarry itself, but must be taken to 
the place where it is put in the building. Now, is it possible as a matter of reason to 
denounce too strongly such a rule as that? It is a rule worthy of savages. There was 
nothing in the Corn Law a bit worse than that. It is waste of human labour. It is 
refusing to make God’s gifts go as far as He intended them when you require labour 
to be done in accordance with such a useless regulation. I do not know whether that 
is a trade union regulation or not.” (Mr. Potter and some other members of the deputa- 
tion, “No.”) “I am glad to hear it.” 

It turned out that this was a regulation made by a number of local 
branches, and affecting 18,000 or 20,000 masons, so that Mr. Gladstone was 
substantially right. The incident, which was reported in tlie daily press, 
illustrates, if it did not actually prompt, a witticism which has been 
ascribed to Robert Lowe and also-^very much less plausibly— to Mr. Glad- 
stone himself: “Deputation is a noun of multitude, signifying many 
but not signifying much.” 

The delegates went away greatly pleased with their reception. “Mr. 
Gladstone,” said Mr. Potter, a few days afterwards, “had met the deputa- 
tion like a statesman, and had stated his own views in an honest and 
straightforward manner.” On one point Mr. Gladstone gave complete 
satisfaction. “I have not a word to say,” he declared, “against regu- 
lations imposed with a view to the preservation of health and social 
considerations.” 

Mr. Gladstone was now not only the real but also the titular leader 
of the Liberal party. Lord Russell had formally announced his resignation 
at Christmas. Mr. Gladstone expressed his attachment and regard in an 
aft*ectionate and courtly letter : “ So long as you have been ready to 
lead I have been ready and glad to follow. ... I trust the remainder 
of my political life, which I neither expect nor desire to be very long, 
may be passed in efforts which may have your countenance and ap- 
proval.” At the end of February Lord Derby resigned the Premier- 
ship, and Disraeli was sent for by the Queen and at once formed an 
Administration. Thus the two great contemporaries, natural opponents, 
bom leaders, became almost simultaneously, by an appropriate coincidencef 
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the formal and acknowledged rulers of the two great parties into which 
the English political world tends and wishes to be divided. The comment 
of Lord Chelmsford— who, as Mr. Russell observes,* had 
been “abruptly dismissed” from the Chancellorship by THe Rivals Face 
Disraeli— upon the new Ministry was very brief. “ The ^ 
old Government was the Derby ; this the Hoax.” 

Mr. Gladstone, however, was not long to be “hoaxed” or “held down.” 
He was consolidating his foices for a grand attack. On March 18th the 
signal was given by an outburst of social activity. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone entertained a distinguished company Preparing for a 
at Carlton House Terrace and afterwards held a large re- spring, 
ception, which was attended by the Premier and Mrs. 

Disraeli. On the following afternoon the Duke of Argyll, Earl Granville, 
Chichester Fortescue, Brand, Bright, Cardwell, and a few others met at 
their leader’s house to discuss the future policy of the Liberal party. 

The result of this consultation was soon to appear. On February 19th 
a Church Rates Abolition Bill, introduced by Mr. Gladstone, had been 
read a second time after an important speech from its promoter, in which 
he hinted his conviction that the Irish Establishment had 
completed its term. On March 16th, in a debate on the The Irish Estab- 
Btate of Ireland, he was more explicit ; for he expressly hshment Doomed, 
referred to his speech on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion in 1865, and 
reaffirmed the opinion then for the first time expressed in public— that the 
Irish church “as a State Church,” must cease to exist. And he added 
eloquently — 

** If we be prudent men, I hope we shall endeavour, so far as in us lies, to make some 
provision for the contingencies of a doubtful and possibly dangerous future. If we be 
chivalrous men, I trust we shall endeavour to wipe away the stains which the civilised 
world has for ages seen, or seemed to see, on the shield of England in her treatment of 
Ireland. If we be compassionate men, I hope we shall now, once for all, listen to the tale 
of woe which comes from her, and the reality of which, if not its justice, is testified 
by the continuous migration of her people— that we shall endeavour to 

‘Raze out the written troubles from her brain, 

Pluck from her memory the rooted sorrow,* 

But, above all, if we be just men, we shall go forward in the name of truth and right, 
bearing this in mind— that when the case is proved, and the hour is come, justice delayed 
is justice denied.” 

On March 23rd, after his consultation with the leading members of the 
party, Mr. Gladstone gave notice of three Resolutions, the first declaring 
the necessity for the disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland, the second the expediency of suspending the The Three 
exercise of public patronage in connection with the same, ReBolutions, 1868. 
and the third praying that her Majesty would be graciously 
disposed to place at the disposal of Parliament her interest in the tem- 
poralities of the Irish Church. It is amusing to trace Disraeli’s 
contortions. Should he accept the new policy and earn the friendship of 
Rome, or appeal to Protestant prejudices? He must “quiz” the Irish crisis 
somehow. Bright compared him to Addison’s mountebank, who offered 
to sell pills to the country people which would be very good against earth- 
quakes. But "when almost simultaneously the Roman Catholics refused 

* Life of Mr* Gladstone, p. 106. 
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his offers and his enemy came out of ambush, Disraeli had to declare him- 
self against Disestablishment ; and a mild amendment to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions was entrusted to Lord Stanley, son of the ex-Premier, and 
Foreign Secretary. 

On March SOtli the debate began. Mr. Gladstone first asked that the 
Resolutions be j’ead, and then spoke eloquently for an hour and a half 
on the failure of the Irish Establisliment. * Disraeli’s reply was very 
feeble, but one sentence indicates the quarter in which, after balancing 
chances, he had determined to look for votes : — “ The High Church 
Ritualists and the followers of the Pope have been long in secret 
combination, and are now in open confederacy.” The policy was 
amplified in an elaborate letter dated Hughenden Manor, Maundy 
Thursday.” But Mr. Gladstone’s optimism was justified and his oppor- 
tunism successful. The attack upon the Irish Church recalled the Whigs 
and wavering Liberals. Lowe, “emerging from his cave or some more 
cynical habitation,” made a vigorous speech in favour of the Resolutions, 
and Lord Russell, waiving his preference for concurrent endowment, gave 
them his moral support. Stanley’s amendment was defeated 
by 33I“-270, and the first of the Resolutions carried by The First Resola- 
380 to 265. Disraeli refused to resign, saying that he had tioa Passed, 
advised the Queen to dissolve Parliament in the autumn. 

Meanwhile, to the intense indignation of Mr. Gladstone, he proposed to 
continue in office. Mr. Gladstone was full of confidence, and had already 
begun to work out the details of a measure, as a published letter to 
Lord Westbury clearly shows. 

The Government suffered defeats almost daily. Mr. Gladstone’s Sus- 
pensory Bill, to prevent for a limited time any new appointments in the 
Church of Ireland, passed the House of Commons, but 
was thrown out by 192 votes to 97 in the House of Tho Suspensoiy 
Lords, and tho door was thus opened to ecclesiastical 
jobbery. It was not Mr. Gladstone’s fault that during its 
last days the Church which he had set himself to purify was allowed to 
forget tho setlier in order to choke itself in dust and bury itself in the earth. 

Disraeli’s idea of giving a charter to a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland had been hastily dropped. It had offended friends without pro- 
pitiating enemies. The success of the Abyssinian Expedition was the one 
bright spot on the Ministerial horizon, and even that was spoiled by 
Btagy extravagance. Napier, said Disraeli, had hoisted the standard of St. 
George upon the mountains of Rasselas, and had “ led the elephants of Asia 
bearing the artillery of Europe over broken passes which might have 
startled the trapper and appalled the hunter of the Alps.” 

Tawdry braggadocio I Yet this, with a tasteless affectation Parliament 
of royal favour, was all that Disraeli had to furnish him Oiasoived, 1868. 
against the coming elections. On July 31st the last 
Parliament elected under the Reform Bill of 1832 was prorogued, and 
the Golden Age of Liberalism began to dawn. 

F. W. Hirst. 


♦For the peroration see pp. 503*-4. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS AN ORATOR. 

Mr. Gladstone’s First Budget Speech— Some Specimens of his Eloquence— His Retirement 
in' 1875— His Intervention in the Public Worship Regulation Bill Debates— Turning 
upon Sir William Harcourt — A Reminiscence of 1877 : A Supreme Oratorical 
Triumph— The High-Water Mark of Mr. Gladstone’s Oratory ; The Bradlaugh 
Debates— The Speeches Introducing the Home Rule Bills— Piloting the Second Bill 
through Committee— “ Drawing Gladstone ” — His Magnanimity— Bantering Mr. 
Chamberlain— His Memorial Eloquence — His Last Speech in the House— His Elo- 
quence compared with Pitt’s — His Action— His Sarcasm —Lashing Mr. Chaplin — Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright Compared as Orators — Mr. Gladstone’s Superiority to all 
Rivals— His Delightful Causeriea—A, Master of Every Weapon of Parliamentary 
Warfare. 

R arely in biograpliical history is it possible to trace the career ot 
a great orator to the springing board of a particular speech. It 
has been shown how the fame of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Reform 
Bill of 1832, delivered before the Oxford Union, filled all the colleges ; 
how, report of it being carried to Clumber, the Duke of Newcastle 
made a note of so promising a young man, and when the General Election 
ensued, his Grace “selected” him— Mr. Gladstone, even in 1832, was nice 
in his distinction of words, and would not admit “nominated” — as candi- 
date for his pocket borough Newark. 

The attention Mr. Gladstone commanded in the mimic senate of Oxford 
was instantly bestowed upon him at Westminster. The long-accepted 
assertion that his maiden speech was on the question of slave labour in 
the West Indies is disposed of in an earlier chapter. Nevertheless, the 
speech delivered on the 3rd of June, 1833, on the slave question, being 
a more elaborate performance, and dealing with a larger subject, seems to 
have obscured anemory of the earlier effort oven among contemporaries 
present at both. It was followed in rapid succession by others dealing 
with the topics of the day. His speech in the Don Pacifico debate, in 
the session of 1850, planted his steadily advancing footsteps in the first 
rank of Parliamentary orators and debaters. It is curious to observe how 
then, as in later years, he set himself to wrestle with what was not 
yet known as the “jingo” spirit. A further coincidence to be noted 
in this speech is his use of the phrase Peace with Dignity, which many 
years after found perhaps unconscious echo in the more famous phrase 
Peace with Honour.* 

Mr. Gladstone’s first Budget speech, forerunner of a series whose brilliancy 
was equalled only by the substantial benefits accruing to the nation from 
the schemes they unfolded, was delivered on the 18th of 
First Budget April, 1853, It was a masterly, far-reaching scheme, dealing 
Bpeeob. out boons to all classes by the magic manipulation of what 
at the outset was a trifling surplus just exceeding £800,000. 
The speech occupied five hours in the delivery, an ordeal cheerfully borne 
by the entranced audience. When the still young Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer resumed his seat the prolonged cheering from both sides assured 
him of triumph. “These are our proposals,” he said, in the peroration 
then inevitable with any important speech from either front bench 

“They may be approved, or they may be condemned, but I have this full confidence* 
that it will be admitted that wo have not sought to evade the difficulties of the 
position ; that we have not concealed those difficulties either from ourselves or 
from others ; that we have not attempted to counteract them by narrow or 
flimsy expedients ; that we have prepared plans which, if you adopt them, will 
go some way to close up many vexed financial questions, which, if not now settled, 
may be attended with public inconvenience and .even with public danger, in future 
years, and under less favourable circumstances; that we have endeavoured in the plans 
we have now submitted to you to make the path of our successors in future years not 
more arduous, but more easy; and I may be permitted to add, that while we have 
sought to do justice to the great labour community of England, by furthering their 
relief from indirect taxation, we have not been guided by any desire to put one class 
against another. We have felt we should best maintain our own honour, that we should 
best meet the views of Parliament, and best promote the interests of the country, by 
declining to draw any invidious distinction between class and class, by adopting it to 
ourselves as a sacred aim to diffuse and distribute the burdens with equal and impartial 
hand. We have the consolation of believing that by proposals such as these we contribute, 
as far as in us lies, not only to develop the material resources of the country, but to 
knit the various parts of this great nation yet more closely than ever to that Throne 
and to those institutions under which it is our happiness to live.” 

Citations' fi*om liis speech on moving the Resolutions on which the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Bill was subsequently based, and from 
that on the first reading of the Irish Land Bill, will testify to the 
empyrean heights at which his eloquence soared when lie was deeply 
moved. The first of these speeches was delivered on March 13th, 1868 ; 
the second, on inti’oducing the Laiul Bill, on February 15th, 1870. On 
the Irish Cliurch resolutions he said : — 

“ There are many who think that to lay hands upon the National Church Establish 
ment of a country is a profane and unhallowed act. I respect that f(*eling, I sympathise 
with it, while I think it my duty to overcome and repress it. But if 
it be an error it is an error entitled to respect. There is something The Irish Churchu 
in the idea of a national establishment of religion, of a solemn appro- 
priation of a part of the Commonwealth for conferring upon all who are ready to receive it 
what we know to be an inestimable benefit ; of saving that portion of the inheritance from 
private selfishness, in order to extract from it, if we can, pure and unmixed advantages 
of the higliest order for the population at large, there is something in this so attractive 
that it is an image that must always command the homage of the many. It is somewhat 
like the kingly ghost in Hamlet, of which one of the characters of Shakespeare says:— 

* We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery,* 

But, Sir, this Is to view a religious establishment upon one side only, upon what I may 
call the ethereal side. It has likewise a side on earth. . . . The Church Establish- 
ment, regarded in its theory and in its aim, is beautiful and attractive. Yet what is 
it but an appropriation of public property, an appropriation of the fruits of labour and 
of skill, to certain purposes, and unless these purposes are fulfilled that appropriation 
cannot be justified. Therefore, Sir, I cannot but feel that we must set aside fears which 
thrust themselves upon the imagination, and act upon the sober dictates of our judg- 
ment. I think it has been shown that the cause for action is strong—not for precipi- 
tate action, not for action beyond our powers, but for such action as the opportunities 
of the times and the condition of Parliament, if there be but a ready will, will amply 
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and e^isUy admit of. If I am asked as to my expectations of the issue of this struggle 
I begin by frankly avowing that I, for one, would not have entered into it unless I 
believed the final hour was about to sound— 

‘Venit summa dies et Ineluctabile fatum.’ 

The issue is not in our hands. What wo had and have to do is to consider well 
and deeply before we take the first step in an engagement such as this; but, having 
entered into the controversy, there and then to acquit ourselves like men, and to use 
every effort to remove what still remain of the scandals and calamities in the 
relations which exist between England and Ireland, to make our best efforts, at least, 
to fill up with the cement of human concord the noble fabric of the British Empire,” 

The following- is the final passage of his speech on introducing what 
proved to be a succession of Irish Land Bills : — 

“If I am asked what I hope to effect by this Bill, I certainly hope we shall effect 
a great change in Ireland. But I hope also, and confidently believe, that this 
change will be accomplished by gentle means. Every line of the measure 

Irish Land. has been studied with the desire that it shall import as little as possible 
of shock or violent alteration into any single arrangement now existing 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland. Ther-e is, no doubt, much to be done. There is, 
no doubt, much to be improved on. Wha*t we desire is that the work of this Bill should 
be like the work of Nature herself, when on the face of the desolated land she restores 
what has been laid waste by the wild and savage hand of man. Its operations, we believe, 
will be quiet and gradual. We wish to alarm none ; we wish to injure no one. What 
we wish is that where there has been despondency there shall be hope ; where there 
has been mistrust there shall be confidence; where there has been alienation and hate 
there shall, however gradually, be woven the ties of a strong attachment between man 
and man. This we know cannot be done in a day. The measure has reference to 

evils which have been long at work. Their roots strike far back into bygone centuries. 

It is against the ordinance of Providence, as it is against the Interest of man, that 
immediate reparation should in such cases be possible. One of the main restraints of mis- 
doing would be removed if the consequences of misdoing could in a moment receive a 
remedy. For such reparation and such effects it is that we look from this Bill; and 
we reckon on them not less surely and not less confidently because we know they must 
be gradual and slow; and because we are likewise aware that if it be poisoned by 
the malignant agency of angry or of bitter passions, it cannot do its proper work. In 
order that there may be a hope of its entire success, it must be passed— not as a 
triumph of party over party or class over class; not as the lifting up of an ensign 

to record the downfall of that which has once been great and powerful— but as a 

common work of common love and goodwill to the common good of our common 
country. With such objects and in such a spirit as that, this House will address itself to 
the work and sustain the feeble efforts of the Government. And my hope, at least, 
is high and ardent that we shall see our work prosper in our hand, and that in that 
Ireland which we desire to unite to England and Scotland by the only enduring ties— 
those of free-will and free affection— peace, order, and a settled and cheerful industry 
will diffuse their blessings from year to year, fi-om day to day, over a smiling land.” 

When the Parliament, fruit of the General Election in February, 1874, 
met for the desxmtch of business, the decimated and disheartened Liberal 
members were summoned by the customary circular letter signed by Mr. 
Gladstone. It was promptly followed by the first of two famous letters to 
“ My dear Granville,” in which the defeated chief announced that “at my 
age I must reserve my entire freedom to divest myself of all the responsi- 
bilities of leadership at no distant time.” This is one of the first public re- 
ferences to advancing years, as compelling thoughts of retirement, used by 
Mr. Gladstone, then in his sixty-fourth year. Twenty years later, again 
leader of the House of Commons, in charge of a hotly contested measuFe« 
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the reference in slightly varied form became habitual. ‘‘At my time of 
life” was a idirase, written or spoken, constantly in use. 

There is no doubt that in the spring of 1874 Mr. Gladstone deliberately 
contem})lated I’etirement from the i>olitical arena, a decision formally and 
finally communicated to Lord Granville on the 18th of Januai'y, 1875. At 
the opening of the session of 1874, the 
orator avIio for more than a (piarter of 
a century filled a foremost i)lace in the 
assembly, almost ostentatiously eschewed 
it. Occasionally he looked in at ques- 
tion time, but was careful by minute 
details of di*ess and conduct to indicate 
the casual nature of his aiipea ranee. He 
did not advance along the Front Oppo- 
sition BeiK'li beyond th(‘ modest end 
aligned with the Speakers footstool, 
where ex-Jiinior Lords of the Treasury 
and former Lndtir-Secretaries blush un- 
seen. He invariably brought Avith him 
not only sti(*k and glov'cs, but his hat, 

Avhich, for the lirst time Avithin memory 
of members of less than thirty years’ 
standing, he wore AA'hilst the Speaker 
was ill the chair. 

This abstention from daily attend- 
ance, made all the more striking the 
orator’s sudden savoo]) doAvn uiioii the 
House Avitli all his ancient fires ablaze. 

The incursion, Avhicli took place in the 
month of July, 1874, aa hen younger mem- 
bers Avere beginning to make ari'ange- 
inents for leaving toAvn, chanced in 
connection Avith the I^ublic Worshij) Re- 
gulation Bill. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Tait, introduced the measure 
in the House of Lords, through A\hich 
it quietly passed. When it came doAAUi 
to the Commons, in charge of Mr. Russell 
Gurney, the Goa eriimeiit suddenly, unex- 
pectedly developed a keen interest in it. 3Ir. Disraeli iiersonally espoused 
its cause, describing it in a memorable phrase as “designed to xnit down 
Ritualism.” Sir William Hareourt, anticipating a line of conduct taken 
at an eiiually late period of a session tw^enty-four years latei*, joined 
hands across the table AA'ith the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone entered 
the lists armed Avith that sheaf of resolutions Avhiich had for him at- 
traction as irresistible as the “three courses.” As in those July days, 
when the toAvn Avas fading under stress of a prolonged season, he stood 
at the table fulminating Avith flashing eyes and magnificent gestures 
against the Bill thus strangely favoured, it was perceived that the old 
lion was not dead nor even sleeping. Not long had the iicaa" members been 
kept waiting for a taste of the great orator’s quality. 
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Personal interest his reappearance gave to the debate was heightened 
by the attitude of an old lieutenant, whose knightly spurs, one of the 
ex-Preniier’s latest gifts to his colleagues, still shone with the gloss of 
newness. At this iieAV turn in the history of the Liberal pai*ty, there 
were passing some marked courtesies between Mr. Disraeli and Sir 
William Harcourt, observed Avith amused interest in the House. Mr. 
Gladstone's ex-Solicitor-General publicly haik'd the Conser Amative Premier 
as “ a leader of this House Avho is proud of the House of Commons, and 

of Avhom the House of ('onnnous is 
])roud.'’ •• AVe may Avell,*’ he con- 

tinued, swinging about to turn his 
back uj)on his old chief sitting at- 
tentive at the lower end of the 
bench, “leave tlH>! vindication of 
the reputation of this famous as- 
sembly to one Avho Avill well know 
hoAV to defend its credit and its 
dignity against the ill-advised 
railing of a lasli and lancorons 
tongue.” 

That there might be no doubt as 
to who was thus assailed. Sir 
William Harcourt- pi‘oct‘ed(‘d to reiily 
to Mr. (iladston(‘*s s])eech, pouring 
contumely and scorn on its erudi- 
tion. its wide and intimate ae- 
(piaintance Avitli the dark ]ilaces of 
canon hiw. Ho would have none 
of such subtleties, insisting on ar- 
guing the (luestion on the ground 
of common sense and common hnv. 

This scem^ ]m])])ened on a Friday. 
It Avas half-past ten Avhem Sir AVil- 
liam rose, an lionr at which, Asdien 
debate is interesting, the House is 
accustomed to present a croAA’<led, even hilarious, ajipcarancc*. Nothing 
the Avhito-neckticd gentry opposite had partaken of ah dinner gave them 
such keen enjoyment as this belabouring of the ex-Premier by one of liis^ 
own young men, Mr. Gladstone bided his time. It came five days later, 
Avhen Sir William Harcourt attempted to reply on thoso 
Turning upon Sir very lines he had scornfully deprecated. Mi*. Gladstone 
WUliam Harcourt. doAAui upon him Avith (‘rushing rapidity and force. 

‘‘I confess,” said he, in one of his hajipiest debating 
efforts, “I greatly admire the manner in Avhich the hon. and 
learned gentleman the House Avas cpiick to note the significance of 
this distant mode of reference to a foi*mer colleague — “ has used his. 
time since Friday night. On Friday night he Avas, as he says, taken 
by surprise. The lawyer Avas taken by surjirise, and so Avas the i)rofessor 
of law in the University of Cambridge. The lawyer AA^as taken hy surprise, 
and, in consequence, he hatl nothing to deliver to the House except a 
series of propositions on which I will not comment .... Finding that ha 
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has delivered to the House most extraordinary propositions of law and 
history that will not bear a moment’s examination, my hon. and learned 
friend has had the opportunity of spending four or five days in better 
informing himself upon the subject, and he is in a position to come down 
to this House, and for an hour and a half to display and develop the 
erudition he has thus rapidly and cleverly acquired. Human nature could 
not possibly resist such a temptation, and my hon. and learned friend hae 
succumbed to it on this occasion.” 

In his speech in the House of Commons on proposing a public funeral 
to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Arthur Balfour finely said— 

“ I suppose each one of us who have had the good fortune to be able to watch any part 
of his wonderful career must have in his mind some particular example which seems to 
him to embody the best and the greatest excellences of this most excellent member of 
Parliament. The scene which comes back to my mind is one relating to an outworn 
and half 'forgotten C(^ntroversy, now more than twenty years past, in which, as it happened, 
Mr. Gladstone was placed in the most difficult position which it is possible for a man to 
occupy— a position in which he finds himself opposed to the united and vigorous forces of 
his ordinary opponents, but does not happen at the moment to have behind him more 
than the hesitating and somewhat timid sympathy of his friends. On this particular 
occasion I remember there was one of those preliminary Parliamentary debates — I ought 
to say series of debates— which preceded the main business of the evening. In this Mr. 
Gladstone had to speak not once or twice, but several times, and it was not until hour 
after hour had passed in this preliminary skirmish in a House hostile, impatient, and 
utterly wearied, that he got up to present his case with that conviction that he was 
right which was his great strength as a speaker in or out of the House. I never. Sir, 
shall forget the impression that speech left on my mind. As a mere feat of physical 
endurance it is almost unsurpassed; as a feat of Parliamentary courage. Parliamentary 
skill, Parliamentary endurance, and Parliamentary eloquence, I believe it will always 
be unequalled.” 

The episode wliich thus dwelt in the memory of the Leader of the 
House in the session of 1898 dates back to the session of 1877. Mr. Glad- 
stone, called from his retirement by the irresistible cry 
that wailed over the blood-stained plains and harried A Notable 

hamlets of Bulgaria, resumed constant attendance upon Triumph, 
the House of Commons. In spite of Lord llartington’s 
official position, he inevitably resumed the real leadership of the Oppo- 
sition. His return was viewed with mixed feelings on the benches to the 
left of the Speaker. There was an undercuircnt of feeling that it was 
hardly fair to Lord Hartington, who, in obedience to the call of duty, 
had, at a time of apparently hopeless depression, undertaken the leader- 
ship. He had fulfilled his part patiently, with a certain massive dignity. 
For the lost Leader, who had voluntarily, in the hour of defeat, 
abdicated, now to come back and supersede the nominal Captain of the 
Opposition was a condition of things that, naturally and properly, grated 
on the feelings. Thus it came to pass that whilst the sight of Mr. Glad- 
stone storming in the van had the effect of closing up the ranks of the 
Ministerialists, it further disorganised a political party whose most con- 
spicuous quality is not cohesion. 

When Mr. Gladstone read at the table the text of the Five Resolutions 
he proposed to move, the slight cheering on the Opposition benches mad© 
more marked the ominous silence that brooded over that quarter of th© 
House. The Resolutions expressed general dissatisfaction with the conduct 
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of the Ottoman Porte, and declared that until guarantees on behalf of 
the subject populations were forthcoming, Turkey should be deemed to 
have lost all claim to receive either the material or moral support of the 
British Crown. At this time of day the idea of the British Crown 
proposing to extend either material or moral support to the Sultan is so 
remote from actuality that the mere suggestion is startling. It was very 
different in the spring of 1877, when, as Lord Salisbury has since admitted, 
he and his political friends, at the time supported by tlie preponderance 
of public opinion, were “putting their money on the wrong horse.” Not for 
the first time in his political career, Mr. Gladstone was twenty years ahead 
of public opinion. Sir Stafford Nortlicote, then Leader of the House of 
Commons, perceiving the disintegrating possibilities of the Five Resolutions 
moved from the Front Opposition Bench, cheerfully set apart a day for their 
consideration. No sooner was this done than Sir John Lubbock, then 
ranking as the safest of Liberals, was put up to give notice to move the 
previous question. 

This happened on the 30th of April, 1877. A week later, on the day 
appointed for moving the Resolutions, Mr. Gladstone came down to find 
the House j)eopled as it only is on rare occasions. Outside, at the gates of 
Palace Yard, a crowd, long waiting his coming, hailed with ringing cheer 
the man who had already deeply stirred the heart of the masses by the 
magnificent orations in which he had pleaded the cause of hapless 
Bulgaria. There was no echo of the applause in the House of 
Commons. In accordance with ordinary usage, as soon as questions 
were over Mr. Gladstone would have risen and commenced his 
speech. Before he found his opportunity mucli happened, irritating, 
embarrassing, fatal to any but the supremest orator. First of all Sir 
George (then Mr.) Trevelyan rose from below the gangway and asked 
Mr. Gladstone if he had objection to vary the terms of his second 
resolution. The Ministerialists, shrewdly perceiving in this the sign of an 
arrangement between Mr. Gladstone and his perturbed friends, riotously 
cheered. The hilarious demonstration was renewed when, Mr. Gladstone 
assenting. Lord Hartington threw in his lot with the Resolutions and 
advised Sir John Lubbock to withdraw his amendment. 

The Ministerialists, assembled in large numbers and in high spirits in 
expectation of seeing Mr. Gladstone flouted by his own party, did not 
conceal their mortification at the unexpected turn of events. The modifica- 
tion of the second resolution accepted by Mr. Gladstone was merely 
verbal. It was a golden bridge built with the object of enabling the 
Leaders of the Opposition to cross over and join the man whom a week 
earlier they had tried to slay with a stony stare. There followed a scene 
that might well burn itself into the generous memory of the young 
member for Hertford, whom at the time none thought to see in the seat 
of the Leader. Whenever Mr. Gladstone appeared at the table with intent 
to open his speech, Conservative gentlemen of the standing of Mr. Greene, 
Mr. Percy Wyndham and Mr. Bentinck (“Big Ben”) rose in succession. 
Availing themselves of the forms of the House, they managed to harry 
Mr. Gladstone for fully half an hour. So surely as he stood at the table, 
one or other — at one moment all three — were on their feet, rising to a 
pomt of order. If there had been marshalled behind Mr. Gladstone a 
united and enthusiastic body of followers, this badgering would hardly 
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have been possible. A burst of angry indignation would, at any rate, 
have mateiially shortened it. As it was, he stood practically alone in 
his whole-hearted advocacy of the cause of the Bulgarians. Warned by 
the growing murmur out of doors, his former colleagues found it expedient 
not to range themselves in open opposition to him. But at least they 
would not support him with their cheers. 

It was seven o’clock when, the resources of obstruction exhausted, Mr. 
Gladstone was permitted to embark upon his speech. Beyond the irritation 
and exhaustion attendant upon this baiting, he was handicapped by 
the' period of the sitting now reached. A slight acquaintance with the 
House of Commons enables one to realise the difference between rising 
to deliver an important speech at five o’ clock in the afternoon and having 
the opportunity postponed till seven o’clock. These accumulated difficulties 
made greater the triumph that followed. The orator spoke for two 
hours and a half, right through the dinner-hour, a period ordinarily fatal 
to the most entrancing eloquence. At the beginning the unruly conduct of 
members opposite was renewed. Gradually, as he proceeded, the spell of 
his oratory, the fire of his righteous indignation, overcame everything. 
When he resumed his scat, and the Speaker rose to submit the first 
Resolution, it was some moments before the latter could make his 
voice heard above the tumult of cheers that filled the House. Two 
days after the Resolutions were laid on the table, a careful estimate of 
the possibilities of a division made by one of Mr. Gladstone’s friends, and 
therefore not likely to be tinctured by despondency, produced a list of 
eighty-nine members who were certain to follow him into the division lobby, 
seven being marked as wavering. On the eve of the division, Mr. Gladstone 
contributed another speech, his rising now being greeted by prolonged 
cheering from the Opposition. When the figures were announced it api>eared 
that 223, practically the full muster of the Opposition, had gone with him 
into the division lobby. Rarely in Parliamentary history has such a 
victory been won by any orator against overwhelming odds. 

This narrative goes some way in the direction of sustaining Mr. Balfour’s 
view that here we have the climax of Mr. Gladstone’s career as a Parlia- 
mentary speaker. For my part I am disposed to fix upon 

Tlie Bradlaugh the Bradlaugh debates as the epoch upon which the future 
DeDateB. historian will dwell with fullest appreciation. There were 
connected with it circumstances almost terrible in their 
intensity and pathos. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, his writings— as finally 
illustrated in that noble document his last will and testament— and above 
all his daily life, testified to his devotional habits of mind, the spirituality 
of his character. Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to the place in the House of 
Oommons claimed for him by the electors of Northampton was challenged 
on the specific ground that he did not believe in the existence of 
Almighty God. Such a frame of mind in any intelligent human being was 
as shocking to Mr. Gladstone as it was inexplicable, not to say unnatural. 
It proved too much for Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Wolff, and 
Sir John Gorst. They entered upon a crusade against the atheist as 
untiring, as implacable, as any achievement of the ancient Inquisition. 
By the side of the avowed atheist, facing these sturdy Christians, stood 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Apart from personal convictions and predilections, the course adopted 
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by him as Premier involved enormous sacrifices. The Fourth Party and the 
Conservative Opposition, who, with the significant exception of the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Holker, joined in the protest against the claim 
to make affirmation, were not alone in their repugnance to Mr. Brad- 
laugh. As successive divisions showed, Mr. Gladstone’s personal followers, 
fresh from the polls where victory had been won by the glamour of his 
name, proved contumelious. Soon there was presented the curious spectacle 
of the Premier, nominal captain of an overwhelming majority, retiring, 
so to speak, to a back seat when the Bradlaugh question in its many 
phases came up, leaving the leadership of the House to Sir Stafford 
Northcote. In this opening session of the Parliament of 1880-5, the 
Liberal party suffered, in connection with the Bradlaugh affair, a blow 
from which the Administration never wholly recovered. Mr. Gladstone knew 
the price he paid for doing what he held to be right. But then, as six 
years later when he was faced with the Home Rule problem, he, not 
counting the cost, followed the dictates of his conscience. 

The peculiar and painful difficulties of the situation brought out in 
fuller force the splendour of his oratorical gifts. “I have no fear of 
atheism in this House,” he said in the course of his speech on moving the 
second reading of the Affirmation Bill, brought in after three years’ 
wrangling around the Bradlaugh question : — 

“Truth is the expression of the Divine mind, and however little our feeble vision may 
be able to discern the means by which God may provide for its preservation, we may leave 
the matter in His hands. We may be sure that a firm and courageous application of 
every principle of equity and of justice is the best method we can adopt for the preserva- 
tion and influence of truth. I must painfully record my opinion that grave injury has 
been done to religion in many minds—not in instructed minds, but 'in those which are 
ill instructed or partially instructed, and which have large claims on our consideration—in 
consequence of steps which have unhappily been taken. Great mischief has been done 
in many minds through the resistance offered to a man elected by the constituency of 
Northampton, which a portion of the people believe to be unjust. When they see the 
profession of religion and the interests of religion ostensibly associated with what they are 
deeply convinced is injustice, they are led to questionings about religion itself. Unbelief 
attracts a sympathy which it would not otherwise enjoy, and the upshot is to impair 
those convictions and that religious faith the loss of which I believe to be the most in- 
expressible calamity which can fall either upon a man or upon a nation.” 

The lofty tone of this exquisite passage pervades all the long series 
of contributions to a memorable and prolonged debate. Almost his noble 
eloquence achieved the desired end. The overwhelming majority against 
which through three years he struggled to do justice to a man whose 
views were abhorrent to him was finally reduced to three. After this 
Mr. Gladstone retired from the combat. But he lived long enough to see 
Mr. Bradlaugh take his seat as member for Northampton with the tacit 
consent of a powerful Conservative Ministry, unchallenged by the party 
which, four years earlier, had hounded him out of the House and hustled 
him down the stairway into Palace Yard. Mi*. Bradlaugh was on his 
death-bed when news came to him that the House of Commons, under 
Conservative predominancy, had, without a dissentient voice, erased 
from the order book the resolution carried at the instance of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, declaring that “Charles Bradlaugh, having taken 
the oath, is as dead.” 

When, in the early days of 1886, Mr. Gladstone undertook to crown his 
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task of doing justice to Ireland by bestowing Home Rule upon the country, 
he was long past the age at which, according to the Psalmist, man’s life is 
but labour and sorrow. “ My time of life ” lacked only 
The Home Riile three years of fourscore. For a man whose life for half a 
Debates. century had been one of incessant laboui* it would have 
sufficed if he had been content to make tlie round of 
his official duties as easy as i>ossible. Mr. Gladstone in his seventy- 
seventh year deliberately undertook what was perhaps the most arduous 
task even of his wonderful career. Here again, as happened in the case 

of his duel with Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
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meiit on the Eastern Question, liad he 
been backed by a united party his 
load would have been greatly lightened. 
His first direct movement on the path 
of Home Rule ^^'as mai'ked by the 
breaking up of his Cabinet, the disin- 
tegration of his T)arty, the severing of 
life-long friendships, and the bursting 
around him of a storm of contumely 
that must havt^ been staT’tling even to 
his long and varied expei'ieiice. The 
thanes fled from him. His most dan- 
gerous enemies wei*e those of his own 
household. But he abated not one jot 
of heart or hope. 

On the 8th of Aj)ril, 1880, in a speech 
that, measured by the clock, occupied 
three hours aij^l a half in delivery, and 
was a marvel of lucid t^xposition, cogent 
argument, and lofty appeal, he \infolded 
his scheme for endowing Ireland with 
Home Rule. The disclosure hastened 


and extended the desertions from his flag. He delivered another great 
speech on the Second Reading. But the cause was hopeless. Returned at 
the Genei’al Election in December, 1885, with a majority only two votes 
short of the combined forces of the Conservatives and Parnellites, he saw 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 thrown out by a majority of thirty, albeit 


the Ii'ish Nationalists voted with hbn to a man. 

This was more than defeat. It was a rout. It resulted ^ in 
exclusion from office for six years, a period he occupied in preparing 
for fresh efforts. -When, as he avowed at Oxford, speaking on the eve 
of the session of 1878, his purpose day and night, week by week, month 
by month, was to counterwork what he believed to be the purpose of 
Lord Beaconsfield in the Eastern Question, he embarked upon what proved 
to be the first of a series of memorable oratorical campaigns in Midlothian. 
Faced in the summer of 1892 by the prospect of a General Election upon 
which depended his last hope of carrying the Home Rule Bill, he ohee 
more turned his face northward, carrying the fiery cross over the 
Border on to the familiar battle ground of Midlothian, 

Those privileged to accompany him in eaidier campaigns, watching his 
progress through this closing scene, recognised the difference Home Rule 
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had wrought in the popular attitude towards the member for Midlothian. 
Crowds still peopled the halls where he si)oke— at Edinburgh, Glasgow, or 
adjacent centres of wild entlmsiasm that seethed 

around him in 1879, pi'eluding the great victory of 3880, was not now 
paralleled. In no part of the kingdom had Liberalism sufFtn'ed on account 
of Home Rule more grievously than in Scotland. Mi*. Gladstone could 
not have been blind to the signs of the times. But lie was successful 
in disguising apprehension, and his elocpicnce was as full as ever of 
fire and inspiration. The only notable effect of iiopular apatliy was to 
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redouble the zeal Avitli which he applied himself to pi*eacli the ci’iisade. 
“Too small! too small!” he said, slowly shaking liis head when the final 
result of the poll giving liiin a majority of forty was communicated to 
him in the library at Dalmeny. That was the only cry approacliing 
despair that issued from his lips. 

On the 18th of February, 1892, he rose in the House of Commons to ask 
leave to bring in a new Home Rule Bill, a measure with which he had 
interwoven the sad expei-ience of the preceding six years. 

As in 1886, it was a great speech, delivered to a magni- The New Home Rule 
ficent audience. At six o’clock in the morning memlx^rs 
came down struggling for seats. As soon as the Strangers’ 

Galleries were open, noble lords fought for places as if the Peers* 
Gallery were the pit entrance of a transpontine theatre. For the 
2g 
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second time in Parliamentary liistory attempt ^vas made to enlarge the 
accommodation of the House by filling up the floor space with rows of 
^airs. Driving through a cheering multitude at the gates of Palace 
Yard, Mr. Glaclstoiie was received in the House of Cominons by the Liberal 
party upstanding and loudly applauding. He was in fine form, beaming 
with hope. For two hours and a quarter he kept the audience entranced. 
Having expounded the details of liis measure, he laid aside his notes and, 
turning to the House, taking in all quarters in the pleading glance of 
moist eyes, he besought membei's to lose no time in stamping and 
sealing the deed that should elTace the long-standing animosity between 
sister islands. For himself he never Avould bo a party to bequeathing 
to his country a continuance of the heritage of discord handed down 
from generation to generation through seven centuries. “ It would be a 
misery to me, ’ he said in a voice broken with emotioji, “if in those closing 
years of my life I had omitted any measures i)ossible for me to take 
towards upholding and promoting what I believe to bo the cause not of 
one party or of another, but of all parties and all nations inhabiting these 
islands. Let me entreat you,” he added in last words, spoken in low but 
clear voice that vibrated through the hushed audience, “if it were with 
my latest breath 1 would entreat you, to let the dead bury its dead. Cast, 
behind you every recollection of bygone evils ; clierish, love, sustain one 
another through all the vicissitudes of human affairs in the times that 
are to come.” 

^ A marvellous achievenieut this leading of a forlorn hope burdened 
with tlie Aveight of more than fourscore years. Old age, long 
kept at bay, was beginning to show signs of the inevitable victory. 
Towards the end of the second hour the Premier betrayed }ihysical 
distress, and his voice through long imssages grew hoarse. But for 
intellectual achievement, oratorical force and beauty, this sjieech, tvitli 
its long-sustained peroration, will Ijear comjjarison with some of his 
earlier and otherwise unajiproat'hable efforts. 

The almost nonagenarian Premier's connection with the Home Rule Bill of 
18^2 was not confined to the delivery of a series of great speeches, worthily 
culminating in a siihjntlid oration moving the Third Reading. Ho took charge 
of the measure in committee, piloting it through dangerous reaches with 
unwearied solicitude, infinite skill. Jlis fame as an orator has a tendency 
to eclipse his reputation in the less florid field of the debater. In this 
he was uiieciualled, save perhaps by Mr, Chamberlain. His only fault was 
excessive readiness to explain. So superabundant was his energy even in 
the last session of his Parliamentary career that he could not sit quiet and 
rest if twittering or cawing from Avhatsoever inconsiderable nest invited 
him to 3 oin in the conversation. 

It was a study of this generous weakness that had given Lord Randolph 
Cliurcliill his earliest opening. To “draw Gladstone” was the fii’st, most 
^dulously practised duty of the nascent Fourth Party. Had Lord 
Rudolph and his merry men had Disraeli to deal with, the Fourth 
Party would have been unknown to fame. As Mr. Horsman and 
Mi‘, Bentinck discovered, there was little use in butting heads against 
the stone wall of Disraeli’s imperturbability. When they girded at 
mm he had a way of folding his arms and assuming a far-away look that 
was fatally chilling, Mr. Gladstone, in the plenitude of his power, was 
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Anybody’s game. Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Wolff, and Sir 
John Gorst reduced to a science the art of cunningly recruiting him in 
the service of obstruction. Quito inferior i)orsons, like Mr. Warton, 
sometime member for Bridport, and Sir (then Mr.) E. Aslimead-Bartlett, 
were equally successful. If Mr. Gladstone had been able to practise more 
self-restraint, and had treated with contempt attacks that had really no 
importance, Mr. Warton would never have secured a colonial judgeship, 
nor would the Anglo- American who in the 1880-5 Parliament represented 
Eye have become Civil Lord of the Admiralty and a knight to boot. 

Had anyone of less exuberant power been in charge of the Home 
Rule Bill in the session of 1880, it would not have occupied eighty-two 
days ill passing its successive stages. On the Third Reading Mr. Gladstone 
mentioned that 459 sjieeches had been made in committee. “An awful 
roll,” he said, unconscious that for its accumulation ho personally was 
largely responsible. Ills continuous presen(*e on the Treasury Bench, 
interrupted only by the time lu'cessary for a hasty meal, had much to 
do witli it. The biggest bore knew that if the benches on both sides 
emptied at his lising ho would have an eager audience in the 
Prime Minister. If ho spoke long enough he might ])erad venture succeed 
in bi'inging the right hon. gentleman to his feet, and in the local news- 
papers it would bo seen how “ the Prime Minister rose to reply” to 
him. At any rate hc^ ivould try; and so speech droned along. 

Doubtless at the base of this inconvenient habit of listening and this 
fatal readiness to bo dra^vn into debate was natural courtesy. Whether 
in public or in iirivate Mr. Gladstone instinctively ]jractised those habits 
of courtesy ^vc truly call qld-fashioned. If a member of the House of 
Commons, the duly (dected representative of a constituency, thought ho 
had something to say on a (piestion before the House, he should bo 
listened to, perhaps the more puncttiliously because of the unconcealed 
indifference of others to pay attention. If he was in error on a matter 
of fact or muddled in his argument, it Avas only polite to put him right. 

Few public men have been more bitterly reviled than Mr. Gladstone. 
None has left in his speeches fewer traces of reprisal. During the 1880-85 
Parliament, Avlien it became a painfid and reluctantly 
avowed necessity to bring in a Coercion Bill, the personal Mr. Gladstone's 
bearing of the Irish members toAvar<]s the statesman Avho Magnanimity, 
had disestablished an alien Church and freed Irish 
land Avas simply atrocious. It remained unparalleled in public life 
until the schism of Committee-room No. 15 turned their sAvords upon 
each other. It Avas too much for Mr. Bright, whom a modified ex- 
perience of the same character drove into the enemy’s camp. Mr. 
Gladstone never by word, sign, or act disclosed remembrance of the 
insults heaped ui)on him. One of the most blatant of his assailants in 
the 1880 Parliament Avas, in the session of 1880, received as a guest at 
Hawarden, and for the remaining term of Mr. Gladstone’s l^arliamcntary 
life Avas dignified by reference in debate as “my hon. friend.” The same 
magnanimity marked his bearing toAvards the sundered friends Avho 
thwarted his darling purpose and made possible in his despite the long 
existence of a Conservative Government. He never made resi)onse to the 
bitter attacks* of the Duke of Argyll, which toAvards the end, having 
the excuse of failing health, Mr. Bright more than once echoed. He 
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never spoke of Lord Hartington save in terms of affectionate regard. He 
took an opportunity in the very heat of debate on the Home Rule Bill 
to pay a graceful coinjDlinient to the son of the most active, the most 
capable, and the most implacable deserter from his flag, a generosity 
shortly after repaid by the father likening him to King Herod on the 
eve of his awful and well-earned fate. 

Only once did he yield to what to ordinary mankind must have been 
the daily temptation to turn and rend Mr. Cliamberlaiii. That was an 
occasion the delight of which still lingers in the minds of those present. 
It happened in the last session of tlie lirst Salisbury Parliament, through- 
out which the seceders from Mr. (dads tone's Cabinet of 1880 somewhat 
embarrassingly insisted on their right t() share with him and liis more 
faithful colleagues the privilege of the Front Opposition Bench. From 
this coign of vantage Mr. Chamberlain made one of his sharply 
pointed speeches, rapturously cheered by the Conservative imrty 
opposite. It was designed deeply to wound Mr. (dadstone, and possibly 
in other moods it might have had the elTect. By happy chance, instead 
of striking the old chief between the shoulder blades, it tickled him in 
the midriff. He literally came up smiling, and, legardless of etiquette, 
turning his back upon the Speaker, he bent over ]Mi*. Chamberlain a pro- 
vokingly benevolent face, with possibly just a flash of malice in the 

gleaming eyes as he probed him to the quick. It was not often he 

indulged in this light sword play. The speech, bubbling through a con- 
tinuous roar of laughter and cheering, showed him perfect master of 
this branch of the orator’s art. 

Amongst the most difficult i>hases of Parliamentaiy oratory, certainly 
the one maiked by fewest successes, is the duty of lamenting the great 
dead. From time to time it happens that the two 
Aa a Memorial front benches in both Houses are called upon to join 

Orator. lamenting the jmssing away cither of a former 

colleague or of someone illustrious outside the walls 
of Parliament. The very elaboration of ])re])aration militates against the 
impulse and movement of true oratory. The House is crowded ; the scene 
is stiffly set ; each speaker has his cue, and is conscious that he is ex- 
pected to do something equal to the occasion. It is a matter of history 
how at one such time Mr. Disraeli, exceptionally diffident of his own 
resources, ** conveyed ” the exordium of a French orator, and wdth boldly 
slight alteration moidded it to his current need. It would be invidious 
to run through the brief list of Cabinet and ex-Cabinet Ministers of 
the present day to whom the lot of public lamentation has fallen and 
discuss their manner of accomplishing their task. None had longer experi- 
ence or a wider variety of topic than Mr. Gladstone. None approached 
the perfection of his style. 

Comparatively early in his Ministerial career it fell to his lot to 
second a motion for the adjournment of the House on news reaching 
it of the death of Sir Robert Peel. It was in this speech that he 
quotes from Sir Walter Scott the lines that have already been cited 
in these pages.* This musically melancholy verse, first tuned by 
Scott at the bier of Pitt, murmured again through the House of 
Commons when, on a bright summer day in 1898, it once more adjourned, 

• See p. 83. 
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a Parliamentary man as great as Pitt having answered to the old Lobby 
cry, “Who goes home?** 

Loss than two years after Peel’s death, Mr. Gladstone joined in tho 
tribute paid to the memory of the Duke of Wellington, who liad died 
during the recess. There is one passage in this speech worth quoting, not 
only as an example of this idiase of his oratory, but as i)resenting in the 
concluding sentences a characterisation which with curious minuteness- 
and fidelity fits himself 

“While many of the actions of liis life, while many of the qualities he possessed, are un- 
attainable by others, there are lesvsoiis which we may all derive from the life and actions of 
that illustrious man. It may never be given to another subject of the Crown to perform 
services so brilliant as lie performed. It may never be given to another man to hold 
the sword which was to gain the independence of Europe, to rally the nations around it, 
and while England saved herself by her constancy, to save Europe by her example. It 
may never be given to another man, after having attained such eminence, after an un- 
expected series of victories, to show equal moderation in peace as he lunl shown great- 
ness in war, and to devote the remainder of his life to the cause of internal and 
external peace for that country which he had so served. It may never be given to another 
man to have equal authority both with the Sovereign he served and witli the Senate 
of which he was to the end a venerated member. It may never be given to another 
man after such a career to preserve even to the last the full possession of those great, 
faculties with which he was endowed, and to .carry on the services of one of the most 
important departments of the State with unexampled regularity and success, even to the 
latest day of his life. These are circumstances, these are qualities, which may never occur 
again in the history of this country. But there are qualities which the Duke of Wellington 
displayed, of which we may all act in humble imitation. That sincere and unceasing devotion 
to our country ; that honest and upright determination to act for tlic benefit of the country 
on every occasion ; that devoted loyalty which, while it made him ever anxious to servo the- 
Crown, never induced him to conceal from the Sovereign that which he believed to be tho 
truth ; that devotedness in the constant performance of duty ; that temperance of Ids life, 
which enabled him at all times to give his mind and his faculties to tlie services he was 
called on to perform; that regular, consistent, and unceasing piety by which he was dis- 
tinguished at all times in his life : these are qualities that are attMnablo by others, and theso 
are qualities which should not be lost- as an example,” 

The humble imitation recommended by Mr, Gladstone in the mid* 
century was closely, if undosignedly, followed by him tlii'oughoiit his life. 
In the speeches delivered, whether in the Lords or Commons, when proposal 
was made to honour Mr. Gladstone with a public funeral and a memorial 
in Westminster Abbej^-, there was heard no more exact and comprehensive 
appreciation of his character than is found in his own portraiture of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, differing sharply at all points of their 
public and private life, were oddly alike in the manner of their finali 
exit from the House of Commons. In the case of both 

Last Speech in last speeclies only a small inner circle of colleagues was 
the House. aware that never again would tho speaker stand at 

the table of tho House. It was from the morning- 
newspapers tho public learned that the old familiar friend Benjamin 
Disraeli was thenceforward Earl of Beacousfiold. From tho same soxirce 
of information came the news that Mr. Gladstone had resigned the Premier- 
ship. It is true that for some time previous to the 1st of March, 1894, there 
had been rumours of intended resignation. Mr. Gladstone had lately 
returned from Biarritz, where he had spent a recess which lightened a 
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session opening on the 31st of January in one year, closing on the 5th of 
March in the next. It was said that his ej^'esight was failing, and that he 
had resolved to go. When on the 1st day of March ho briskly entered 
from behind the Speaker’s chair, his ai)i)earance was closely scanned. It 
did not suggest a broken-down physique, nor did the speech that followed 
indicate failing mental power. 

Apart from the interest of the occasion personal to IVIr. Gladstone the 
sitting was a critical one. The House of Lords, not satisfied with having 
earlier in the long session thi*own out the Home Rule Bill and wrocked thii 
Employers’ Liability Bill, had laid rough hands on the Parish Councils Bill. 
“ How long, O Lord, how long ? ” WJiat attitude would Mr. Ghidstone 
assume under tliis fresh rcbulT, this new nullification of the action of the 
people’s representatives ? The Radicals below the gangNvay were eager 
for war. Now or never was, in their opinion, the time to try conclusions 
with the House of Lords. Would Mr. Gladstone give the signal for the 
battle ? 

The Parish Councils Bill had come back to the Commons, and the business 
of the sitting was to consider the Lords' amendments. A ringing cheer, an 
unmistakable battle-cry from the Ministers, greeted the veteran captain as 
ho stood at the table. He seemed to respond when in the opening sentence 
he emphatically expressed the opinion that ttic process of sending the Parish 
Coun(.*ils Bill backward and forward between the two Houses had continued 
long enough. The fierce outburst of cheering evoked by this declaration 
died away when, lowering his note, he went on to show that the Lords’ 
amendments to the Bill, though serious, affected only isolated clauses. It 
would therefore be better not to complete the wreck of the session by 
dropping this Bill, but to make the best of it as it was left by the House 
of Lords. 

The Radicals, spoiling for a fight, heard this decision in moody silence. 
But tlie master hand knew how to touch the lyre evoking at will its 
stormiest music 

“ The fact is tluat these amendments and the treatment of several Bills of great im- 
'^ortaiice Avhich this House has sent to the House of Lords after unexampled labour raise 
a question of the gravest character. It is true that this is a very old question. . . • 
We have come to a more acute stage of the controversy. The question is 
whether the House of Lords is not merely to modify but to annihilate the whole work 
of the House of Commons— work which has been performed at an amount of sacrifice of 
time, labour, convenience, and perhaps health, but at any rate an amount of sacrifice 
totally unknown to the House of Lords. We have not been anxious to precipitate or 
unduly to accentuate that crisis. We have been desirous to save something from the 
wreck of this session’s work. We feel that this Bill is of such value that upon the whole, 
great as we admit the objections to be to the acceptance of these amendments, the 
objections to the rejection of the Bill are still graver, and we desire to do nothing whicli 
would lead to its rejection. We are compelled to accompany the acceptance with the 
son’owful declaration that differences not temporary or casual merely, but differences of 
conviction, differences of prepossession, differences of mental habit, differences of funda- 
mental tendency, between the House of Lords and the House of Commons appear to 
have readied a development in the present year such as to create a state of things 
of which we are compelled to say that in our judgment it cannot continue. . . . 
Without presuming ^to judge of motives, without desiring or venturing to allege imputa- 
tions, I have felt it a duty to state what appeared to me to be indisputable facts. 
That issue which is raised between a deliberative assembly elected by the votes of more 
than six millions and a deliberative assembly occupied by many men of virtue, by many 
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men of talent— of course with considerable diversities and varieties— but not so elected, is 
a controx-ersy which when once raised must go on to its issue. It has been long post- 
poned. I rejoice to say it has been postponed in many cases to a considerable degree 
by that discretion, circumspection, reserve in the use of enormous privileges which the 
House of Lords on various occasions in my recollection— in the time of the Duke of 
Wellington, and in the time of Lord Aberdeen and others— has used. But I am afraid 
that the epoch, the days of that reserve and circumspection, may be gone by. I won't 
abandon all hope of it. But I must say of the present— I do not like to say that the 
situation is intolerable, because it is a hard and may seem a dictatorial word. But I 
think gentlemen opposite must feel as I feel, that in some xvay or other a solution will 
have to be found for this tremendous contrariety and incessant controversy upon matters 
of high principle and profound importance between the I'epresentatives of the people 
and those who fill the nominated Chamber.” 

Noble lords crowding the Peers’ Gallery looked doxvn on a stirring 
scene. Below tlie gangway members rose to their feet waving hats and 
wildly cheering. The outburst was renewed when Mr. Gladstone con- 
tinued : — 

“ It is not for the House of Commons to pronounce a judgment on this subject. 
The House of Commons is itself a party in the case. But I have no difficulty on be- 
half of the Government in pronouncing judgment on the issues that have been raised 
between the two Houses. We take frankly, fully, and finally the side of the House of 
Commons. The House of Commons could not be a final judge in its own case, and I am 
by no means anxious to precipitate proceedings of that kind, however they may be 
invited by an impatience most natural in the circumstances of the case. No doubt, Sir, 
there is a higher authority than the House of Commons. There is the authority of the 
nation, which must in the last resort decide. Happily, we are all of us sufficiently trained 
in habits of constitutional freedom to regard that authority as absolutely final. The 
time xvhen that judgment is to be invited and the circumstances under xvhich it is to 
be invited, constitute questions of the grax^est character which the executive Government 
of the day can alone consider and decide.’' 

There was nothing in this speech, which occupied in delivery just 
half an hour, that indicated intention on tlie part of the tired warrior 
to make his helmet a homo for bees. Looking back upon it, one recognises 
by the light of subsequent events a farewell note. “For me,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, dropping his hands and retiring half a i^ace from the brass-bound 
box that through sixty years had suffered so much at his hands, “my 
duty terminates in calling the attention of the House to the fact it is 
really impossible to set aside — that in considering these amendments, 
limited as their sco]>e may seem to some to be, we are considering a 
part, an essential and inseparable part, of a question enormously large, a 
question that has become iDrofoundly acute, a question that will demand 
a settlement, and must at an early date i*eceivo that settlement from the 
highest authority.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s last speech was delivered late at night. He left the 
House just before the adjournment, varying his ordinary practice by 
walking down the floor and passing out into the Lobby, instead of taking 
th^ usual Ministerial 'xvay out behind the Speaker’s eliair. Mr* Gladstone, 
having made an end of speaking, sat down as if nothing particular had 
happened, as if no memorable epoch in the history of the House of Com- 
mons had been just accomplished, as if to-morrow he would be back, 
taking his accustomed part in the business of the House. He stayed for 
the debate and the divisions, and then walked out behind the Speaker’s 
ehair^ to come back never more. 
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In his masterly study of Pitt, Lord Rosebery writes ; — 

“His eloquence must have greatly resembled that with which Mr. Gladstone has 
fascinated two generations, not merely in pellucid and sparkling statement, but in those ^ 
rolling and interminable sentences which come thundering in mighty succession, like 
the Atlantic waves on the Biscayan coast— sentences which other men have neither the 
understanding to form nor the vigour to utter. It seems, however, to have lacked the 
variety and the melody, the modulation of mood, expression, and tone which lend such 
enchantment to the longest efforts on the least attractive subjects of his great successor.” 

Not perceiving, certainly not applying, the similitude, Mr. Leeky, in his 
“ History of England in the Nineteenth Century,’' incidentally confirms it 

“ Pitt had every requisite of a great debater : perfect self-possession ; an unbroken flow 
of sonorous and dignified language; great quickness and cogency of reasoning, and 
especially of reply ; an admirable gift of lucid and methodical statement ; an extraordinary 
skill in arranging the course and sj^mmetry of an unpremeditated speech ; a memory 
singularly strong and singularly accurate. No one knew better liow to turn and retort 
arguments, to seize in a moment on a w’eak point or an unguarded phrase, to cvafle issues 
which it was not convenient to press too closely, to conceal if necessary liis sentiments 
and his intentions under a cloud of vague, brilliant, and imposing verbiage.” 

Without accepting the testimony of the spiteful contemporary who 
said Pitt spoke as if he had a mesh of 'worsted in his mouth, it may be 
assumed that Mr. Gladstone had the advantage in the matter of voice. 
It is indeed difficult to imagine a more perfect or better managed organ 
than that which sounded in many keys through more than sixty years 
of English public life. Its range was marvellous, as was testified by his 
command and final subjection of the unruly multitude that gathered to 
hear him at Blackheath. A later occasion Avheu he over- 

On the Platform, came Avhat appeared to ordinary mankind insu2)crable 
difficulty hai^pened in the course of one of the Midlothian 
campaigns, when, in the Market Hall at Edinburgh, he addressed a 
crowd equal to the population of a hamlet. The vast squtire was so 
densely packed that fainting men and women Avero passed over the 
heads of the crowd towards the door as if they were portmanteaus. 
Absolute stillness, broken now and then by a simultaneous roar of 
applause, testified to the orator’s command ovei* the remotest recesses. 

The House of Commons is, happily, one of the best, if not absolutely 
the easiest place in the world to speak in. On ordinary occasions it was 
not necessary for Mr. Gladstone to raise his voice above 

In the House, conversational pitch. Hut he knew how, at the proper 
moment, to fill tJie Chamber witli the music of uplifted 
tones full and strong as the peal of an organ. Even to look at him 
when in the full flood of oratory was an inspiring sight. His eyes 
gleamed with marvellous light. Every muscle of his mobile face was 
in action. Each turn of successive senteuces— and his sentences were 
exceedingly sinuous— had its appropriate gesture. His gestures were not 
the least remarkable, nor the least effective, element of his great speeches. 
They had the charm and variety of naturalness. Had it been possible to 
bring the cinematograph in operation whilst Mr. Gladstone was delivering 
one of his speeches on the Bulgarian atrocities, or the Bradlaugli business, 
he would have been amazed, even incredulous, in view of the result. Curran, 
who in the fervour of his speech used occasionally to bond do'wn till he 
scratched the floor with his flnger-nails, once publicly thanked God he 
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had no gestures. Mr. Gladstone doubtless was ignorant of the frequency 
and occasional furiousness of his. Mr. Disraeli’s self-congratulation that 
between him and Mr. Gladstone there stood so substantial a piece of 
furniture as the table of the House of Commons is an old story. A 
favourite action in the frenzy of argument was to hold out his left 
hand palm upward, and beat it with his right, the resounding clap some- 
times drowning the sound of the very word he desired to em])hasise. 
In the same mood ho banged the brass-bound box with a violence that 
threatened dislocation of the finger joints. 

For the most part Mr. Gladstone’s oratory swept on in stately, now 
and then tumultuous, flood, xhtched on levels of loftiest heights. Intensely 
earnest about everything, big or little, he had no time for toying with 
tojiics. But it is a great mistake to assume, as is sometimes done, that he 
was devoid of liumour. His gift of sarcasm, though not often indulged in, 
was supreme. Better still, and more often in use, was his banter. To 
Mr. Clmidin the House of Commons has often been indebted for ebullitions 
of this humour. Tlie late Mr. Cavendish Bentiuek was another member 
who imdesignedly endeared himself to the House by the irresistible temp- 
tation his interxjosition in debate ijroved to bring Mr. Gladstone ux3 in 
his lighter mood. A brilliant flash, moi’e than usually scorching, delighted 
the IIouso in the fustigation of Mr. Chamberlain, already mentioned. 

The nearest parallel to that scene is to be found some dozen years 
earlier. It Avas early in the session of 1877, Avhen Mr. Gladstone, his back 
to the wall, Avas fighting almost single-handed for doAvn- 
ti'odden Bulgaria-. The hostile feeling of the INIinis- Bantering Mr. 
terialists Avas at fe\^er height, the sit\iatioii being as yet Chaplin, 
unrelieved by any comforting rally of his own friends. 

On this x^articvilar night ho rose to call attention to a desjiatch addressed 
during the recess by Lord Derby to Sir Henry Elliot, then British Minister 
at Constantinople. The House Avas croAvded from floor to toimiost range 
of the Strangers’ Gallery. Members not able to find seats on the floor 
flocked into the side galleries. A croAA^d stood at the bar attentive through 
the hour Mr. Gladstone fulminated against the Government of Mr. Disraeli 
and the iniquities of the Turk. In ringing voice and Avith indignant 
gestures, he called ux)on Ministers definitely to state whether, after all 
the cruel Avrong the Turk had Avrought during the last tAvelve months, 
it Avas x><^ssible that Christian England should still be bound by the 
Treaty of 1856 bolstering* up the Porte. 

An angry speech from Mr. Gathorne Hardy, then Secretary of State 
for War, Avi’ought the Jingoes, numerically vastly predominating the 
audience, to a pitch of passion approaching frenzy. Mr. Chaplin fitly 
expressed this in an acrimonious speech. Bending a gloAving eyeglass 
upon Mr. Gladstone, addressing him personally, enforcing his i^oints Avith 
animated gestures, the Squire of Blankney rode ux)on the AvhirlAvind and 
directed the storm. 

“At the right lion, gentleman’s door,” he said, lAointing across the 
floor at Mr. Gladstone, and turning round to meet the frantic cheering 
of friends behind him, “lies the Avhole resxionsibility of the European 
crisis,” 

Mr. Chaplin ahvays amused Mr. Gladstone, and even this hard 
aaying did not disturb the smiling equanimity with which he sat regarding 
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the heated orator. But there is a point at which forbearance, contemptuous 
or magnanimous, halts. Mr. Chaplin, intoxicated with the quite unusual 
cheering that punctuated his remarks, presently passed that point. “As a 
man of honour,” he said with accusatory forefinger pointing at Mr. 
Gladstone, “ there is only one course open to the right hoii. gentleman.” 

Mr. Gladstone sprang to his feet with catapult! c speed and force. From 
a seat behind him at the same moment rose Colonel Muir, who appealed 
to the Speaker to say how much further these personalities were to be 
carried. “ I also rose,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ to ask whether I am to be 
instructed by an lion, member as to what is the only course I may take 
as a man of honour.” 

It was a iieculiarity with Mr. Gladstone, never varied through the long 
succession of scenes above which his mighty figure towered, that once on 
his feet he, under whatever i3rovoeation, instantly regained self-command. 
To see him when he leaped up at the last touch of Mr. Chaplin’s lash, 
his eyes blazing in his terrible wdiite face, it was natural to suppose that 
he would break forth into tem]3estuous speech, his body rocked by angry 
gestures. Here he was standing at the table with arms hung limply 
down, putting a question of order to the Speaker in quiet conversational 
tone. 

The Speaker, thus ai^pealed to, ruled Mr. Chai^lin out of order. He 
straightway withdrew the offending expression. But, he hotly added, now 
or at any more convenient time he would have pleasure in giving the 
right lion, gentleman opjiosite an opx^ortunity of defending himself. 
“ Move I move I ” cried members behind. The sight of Mr. Gladstone 
sitting ojii^osite acted on the gentlemen of England of that day much as 
a red flag waved in his face stirs an infuriate bull in the arena at Madrid. 
Carried aAvay by the tumult, Mr. Chaplin bellowed — the word is historically 
Parliamentary— “ I beg to move that this debate be now adjourned.” 

Mr. Gladstone having already spoken in the debate was ijrecluded by 
the rules of the House from further contributing to it. Mr. Chaplin’s motion, 
being in the foiun of an amendment, raised a new question, upon which 
members who had spoken earlier in the sitting might, if they pleased, 
deliver their souls. A wilder shout of applause went up from the Minis- 
terialists. It was instantly stilled by discovery that Mi*. Gladstone was 
standing at the table. “I l3cg to second the motion,” he said in the same 
quiet voice that had marked his previous utterances. 

The cheers broke forth afresh, this time from the Opposition benches. 
Rarely had such qui(?k dramatic movement taken place in Parliamentary 
debate. In the ordinary course some other member would have seconded 
the motion, the Speaker would have risen to put it from the chair, and 
Mr. Gladstone might, if ho pleased, have interposed. That would have 
been a tame pei*formance comi^ared with this x)romi)t i)icking up of the 
glove almost before it had touched the floor. 

When the cheering was hushed Mr. Gladstone, speaking in a low voice, 
evidently agitated by profound emotion, protested against the insulting 
language addressed to him. After a little while he began to take a calmer, 
juster view of the real value of such turgid talk. He lapsed into his 
own familiar manner wdien dealing wdth Mr. Chaplin, and peal after 
peal of laughter rose from the crowded House as he lashed the irate orator 
with the ^est. though not therefore the least painful, cords of irony. 
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He ended in a more serious mood, witli a noble peroration, recalling to 
the House the gravity of the question out of which this personal incident 
had arisen. 

Some time before liis death Mr. Briglit, talking to his sou-in-law, Mr. 
Charles Mcbaren, made a shrewd criticism of Mr. (dad- 
stone's style of oratory. ‘“People say my mind is too Gladstone and 
subtle,” Mr. (dadstone had remarked to his t)ld friend with Bright compared, 
an air suggesting eoiniilaint that the charge was unjust. 

“ 1 don't know what you mean by subtle,” Mr. Bright had replied, 



INTEllUl I’TrJ). 


‘^but I know what other people mean by it. Here is the chart of an 
argument. There are three or four prominent headlands. I dwell on 
them at length, and so do you. But you go into all the little creeks and 
bays and inlets, and enlarge on them with etpial detail and elaboration, 
instead of bringing out the great promontoiies of your argument forcibly, 
and so your audience lose sight of them. When you use so many small 
arguments, people think you have no big ones. Those are not the argu- 
ments that convince people. I leave out the little creeks and dwell on 
the projecting headlands only. If I can convince a hearer on one of 
them, I have got him. But you dwell on small and great arguments alike.” 
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There is much truth iu this. It was a constitutional infirmity, the 
fruit of excessive intellectual capacity. Observing Mr. Gladstone on his 
feet in the House of Commons, confronting a difficulty suddenly sprung 
upon him, one understood how the habit grew. Cautious by tempera- 
ment, subtle in distinction of the meaning of words, having in stock an 
illimitable quantity, he, as he proceeded, saw pitfalls, morasses, 
stone walls pon-existent to ordinary vision. The involutions, paren- 
theses, modifications of his, on the average, prodigiously long sentences, 
were divagations designed to get round or burrow under these, per- 
haps, imaginary dangers. Listening to him, one has often won- 
dered where, on sea or laud, a partieular sentence would finally end. 
The closest attention was not equal to following all its tortuous 
turns. But when read in print it was perceived that Mr. Gladstone at 
least did not lose his way. Whilst he spoke he was thinking out the 
position. Being on his legs, he must need fill up the interval with words. 
These — “a cloud of vague, brilliant, and imposing verbiage” — were spun 
out till his active mind had arrived at a decision upon the precise line to 
take. Often at critical moments of foreign or homo policy he has been 
suddenly assailed with an awkward question. An ordinary Minister thus 
cornered would take advantage of the formula that him to ask 

for notice. Mr. Gladstone never stooped to that expedient. He answered 
forthwith, sometimes at considerable; length, and with apparent wealth of 
detailed information. But if he did not deem it expedient to take the 
House into his confidence, no embarrassment to the Ministry followed 
upon his reply. The embarrassment was rather with the questioner, 
who, straining his attention to follow the moaning and catch the cohesion 
of the 'well-ordered sentences welling in easy flood from the lips of the 
Premier, was painfully conscious of temporary brain paralysis. Ho could 
not in the thicket of words see a ray of light on the situation he had 
submitted. He had evidently missed a link, and would find it all right 
when he read in the morning papers a verbatim report of the answer. 
Studying that, he discovered that Mr. Gladstone, though ho had talked 
for two or three minutes, had xiositively said nothing. Which was, indeed, 
his purpose. 

“ The only difference between him and me,” said Mr, Bright in the 
conversation already quoted from, “ is that he takes twice as long to say 
a thing as I do, and that he says twice as many things.” Mr. Bryce 
carries on this personal comparison from another, perhaps more impartial, 
point of view. “Mr. Gladstone’s speeches,” he writes, “were neither so 
concisely telling as Mr. Bright’s, nor so finished in diction. But no other 
man among his contemporaries— neither Lord Derby, nor Lowe, nor Mr. 
Disraeli, nor Bishop Wilberforce, nor Bishop Magee— deserved comparison 
with him. And he rose superior to Mr. Bright himself in readiness, in 
variety of knowledge, in persuasive ingenuity. Mr, Bright required time 
for preparation, and was always more successful in alarming his adver- 
saries and stimulating his friends than in either instructing or convincing 
anybody, Mr. Gladstone could do all these four tihings, and could do 
thenx at an hour’s notice, so vast and well-ordered was the arsenal of 
his mind.” 

This is sound criticism admirably put. Mr. Gladstone, having before 
him the task of delivering a speech on the intricacies of a Budget 
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scheme or the clauses of an epoch-making Bill, sketched out in advance 
the general line of his argument and illustration. But some of his most 
striking and successful speeches in the House of Commons have been 
delivered on the spur of the moment without a note of preparation. 
Nothing in the long and luminous array of his House of Commons 
speeches was more delightful than his Tuesday or Friday evening 
causeries towards the end of his Parliamentary career. At that time 
private members still had these nights at their disposal, and wore able 
to utilise them for the discussion of miscellaneous ciuestions. Mr. Glad- 
stone, coming back probably after a morning sitting, would sit listening, 
obviously without settled purpose of taking ])art in the debate. Someone 
accidentally struck a chord of memory or association, and he was on his 
feet discoursing the most winning eloquence. 

As Mr. Balfour aptly said in his speech proposing a public funeral, 
from the conversational discussion approi)riate to committee work up 
to the most sustained eloquence fitting some high argument and some 
great historic occasion, every weapon of Parliament warfare was wielded 
by Mr. Gladstone ■with the sureness and ease of perfect, absolute, com- 
plete mastery. On Avhatever theme he spoke, upon whatever occasion, 
he i)oured out his very self upon his audience. It was a great soul, a 
lofty mind, an instrument incapable of striking a mean or faulty note. 
Through ins long life and close assocdation with the House of Commons 
he bestowed u])on it by his speeches a boundless store of intellectual 
delight. Rarer gueidoii still, he, by his very presence, by the spectacle 
of his pure life, liis lofty aims, distinctly elevated the tone of the; 
assembly. 

“ His voice is silent in your council hall 
h'or ever; and whatever tempest lour 
For ever silent ; even if they broke 
In thunder, silent ; yet rtuiieiiiber all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 

WIio never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for Power.” 


• Henry W. Lucy, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S FIRST PREMIERSHIP, 1868-1874. 

The Issues at the General Election: Taxation and Finance; The Condition of Ireland; 
Land and Church— A Great Election Address— Financial Policy of the Conservatives— 
Decay of Economy— Charged with Promoting Popery— Co-operation— Local Taxation — 
A Campaign of Calumny— Tory Democracy— Justice to Ireland the Main Issue- 
Defeated in South Lancashire but Elected for Greenwich — The New Ministry — 
Conciliation for Ireland — The Irish Church— Report of a Royal Commission — Im- 
possibility of Reform — The Disestablishment Bill Introduced — A Sop for Irish Land- 
lords— The Surplus— The Bill Passed — Mr. Bright’s Fling at the House of Lords— 
University Reform— Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinets— A Meeting with Jowett— The Irish 
Land System— Irish Grievances — Ulster Tenant Right — The First Irish Land Bill — 
The Elementary Education Bill— Mr. Gladstone on the Franco-German War and 
European Politics— The Protection of the Pope— Release of Fenians— Civil Service 
Reforms— Woolwich Dockyard Closed— Foreign Affairs— The Ballot— The Match-Tax 
— Army Purchase— Homo Rule— A Great Speech at Blackheath— Sir Robert Collier’s 
Appointment— The Ewelme Case— Republicanism— The BaUot— The Alabama Claims— 
The Licensing Act— Archaeology— The Irish University Bill— The Government Defeated— 
Disraeli refuses to take Office- More Misfortunes— Contemplating the Abolition of the 
Income-Tax— Parliament Dissolved. 

T he Ministry which Mr. Gladstone formed after the General Election of 
1808, the greatest Peace Ministry of modern times, exhibits in its 
measures and its acts, in its legislation and its administration, a harmony, 
a unity, and an individuality which ai’e never observed in 
Characteristics of collective bodies except when they are controlled by a master 
the Ministry. hand and are subordinated to a master mind. In one sense 
the narrative of the whole of Mr. Gladstone's public life up 
to this point is a history of the formation of the policy of his first Ministry. 
In a more immediate and determinate sense that policy dates from the elec- 
tion campaign of 1868. In South Lancashme Mr. Gladstone laid before the 
people in broad outline the great reforms which he afterwards proposed 
and carried through Parliament. He alone among the Prime Ministers of 
England was equally great as an administrator, a Parliamentary debater, 
and a platform orator. It is on the platform, when he comes into direct 
touch with the people, that he speaks his mind most freely; and if his 
speeches in the autumn of 1868 are among the most important in the 
history of English politics, they deserve equal weight and consideration 
in any attempt to estimate his personality. 

The appeal to the country was made and decided on three main questions 
—the history of the last Reform Act, public economy, and the Irish question. 

On the first, Disraeli’s contemptible opportunism offered 
The Issues at easy target. On the last two it was necessary tc 
the General educate and win over the people. Mr. Gladstone lost no 
Elect on, 1868. opening the campaign. In his first speech- 

delivered at St. Helens on August 5th — he carefully 
66lected the ground on which the great battle was to be fought and won. 
There was “the vital question of taxation and finance,” the question as 
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to what should he the scale of the military, naval, and civil estimates of 
the country in its regular service : — 

“It is with very deep regret that I have to record the fact that since the change of 
Government which took place two years ago, with no sufficient justifi- 
cation that I am aware of, under no pressure from the country or the Taxation and 
House of Commons, her Majesty’s present advisers have thought it their Finance, 
duty to adopt measures and make proposals by which a sum of litt-hi 
less than three millions a year has been added to the permanent expenditure of the 
country,” 

Mr. Glad stone advised the electors to invite Conservative candidates 
to go into this subject “ very much at large, 

and to explain in their own defence, and to your satisfaction, why it is and wherefore 
that after, for a series of five or six years, a Liberal Government of this country — 
which certainly was not supposed to be fanatically economical — had found the means 
of continually operating some reduction in the charges and burdens of the country, 
why it is that upon the accession of what is called a Conservative Government 
to power, it is suddenly discovered that the tide has turned, and that from month to 
month ahnost, as new estimates arc produced, every estimate and every charge made 
upon you is in advance over and is in excess above those that had preceded it.” 

But even the question of economy faded into insignifleauce before 
what was at that juncture the (fuestion of i>aramount importance, namely, 
the policy to bo pursued in respect of Ireland. Mr. Glad- 
stone recalled the “painful sensations ” with which, shortly Ireland, 
after becoming a member of Earl Russell’s Cabinet, he 
together with his colleagues bet^ame acquainted with those i)articulars 
which proved to tliem, at the beginning of 1806 , that there was no choice 
but to ask for the susiiousion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and so place in 
abeyance, so far as Ireland was concerned, the i^rincipal guarantee of 
personal liberty. Many Irish emigrants had served as officers in the 
American Civil War, and they were known to be retui*ning in large numbers 
“with the design of lighting, if they could, the flame of civil war in 
Ireland,” The original suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
was for six: montlis only ; but it had now been renewed, not causelessly, 
for three years. The Tory Government might congratulate itself on the 
“ tranquillity ” of Ireland ; not so the Opposition 

“We have looked at the .suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland with very 
different views. Do not conceal from yourselves this fact, that w’hen you have arrived 
at the point at whicli you are compelled to place the guarantees of personal liberty in 
abeyance, you have arrived at a point only one stage removed from civil war ... We 
thought it was our duty to look in the face this dark fact of Irish discontent . . . We 
asked ourselves whether, in this formidable state of things, we stood clear in the face 
of the Irish people and of the world ; whether the laws and institutions which prevail in 
Ireland are such as ought to prevail ; whether they are such as in the face of national 
danger we should ourselves think proper or be bold enough to maintain. If they are, 
maintain them by all means, maintain them at all hazards, though even civil war or 
foreign war should blaze throughout the land; but if they are not, then don’t wait for 
the moment of civil war or of foreign war — nay, more, do not wait to continue from year 
to year the painful, the ignominious — I would almost say, the loathsome — process of 
suspending personal liberty in order to keep large portions of the Irivsh people down by 
force; do not be content with such a policy as this, but set right your laws and institutions. 
And when you have set them right, then, with a just confidence in the Almighty God 
who rules the affairs of men, you may abide whatever is in store.” 
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The Irish question had many branches, but* the two principal ones for 
the consideration of the coming Parliament would relate to the land and 
the Church. As to Irish laud, it would be the duty of Parliament to 
legislate with a sincere desire and determination to secure to the Irish 
cultivator, “than whom no man is more tenderly attached to the soil 
on which he is born,” the fruits of his industiy, and enable him “to 
pursue his lot and his career in the land where the Almighty has ordained 
that lie should be born, instead of looking for a home across the Atlantic.” 
This security must be given “with the fullest regard to the rights of 
property.” Mr. Gladstone was proceeding gradually to religious tenures 
when an impatient person called out “Irish Church!” — 

“A friend in the extremity of the room calls out the ‘Irish Church,’ and I assure 
him that he only anticipated me by one single moment. But as he has said ‘The 
Irish Cliurch,* I will read you a few words from the writings of a very 
The Irish Church distinguished and eminent man, the present Lord Lyttoii, who I believe 
says as follows:— ‘Wc talk of “Irish bulls,” but the words “Irish 
Church” are the greatest bull in the language. It is called the Irish 
Church because it is a church not for the Irish.* I cannot deny that proposition of Lord 
Lytton’s; I wish I could.' A member of the Church of England myself, I should be very 
glad indeed if my Irish fellow-countrymen were disposed to take the same view of matters 
with me ; but they arc not. I cannot constrain them, and I must consider, while I would 
exact a jealous regard for our rights who arc members of the Church of England, or of 
any other religious body, I must ask myself whether we have paid the same regard to 
the rights of the masses of the Irish people.” 

A Commission wliich had been sitting had incubated a scheme for 
reforming the Iidsli Church ; upon which Mr. Gladstone remarked, “ You 
cannot make bricks without straw, and you cannot take the broeks off a 
Highlander. There are many things impossible, and it is im})ossiblo to 
make a reform of the Irish Church.” Still there were plenty of Conservative 
candidates abroad who would sell the electors plans of Irish Church 
Reform — as many as they liked to buy — “ for the moderate price of their 
political support.” But these schemes of the reform of tlie Irish Church 
were like the razors that were carried to a certain fair, with respect to 
which the man who had them said they were not made to shave, but 
they were made to sell. The experiment proposed was not new ; it had 
been tried before:— • 

“\ye tried it in 183:i. In 1S;13 wc cut off ten bishops, and we pitched them out of the 
carriage to the wolves, just in the same way as in Russia it sometimes happens, I am 
told, that a carriage going post over the plains, with a number of horses to draw it at 
full gallop, is pursued by a herd of wolves, and the common practice is to cut off now 
one horse and then another, turning them loose from the traces, in the hope that the wolves 
will fasten upon them and allow the carriage to escape. That is the way we did with 
the ten bishops in 1833, and for a considerable time the wolves fed upon those ten bishops ; 
but they are now in full course again, and it is said that the Commission that has been 
sitting is going to recommend a repetition of the very same experiment, not on so liberal 
a scale, but they are going to advise that we should throw overboard four bishops, in 
the hope that the wolves will be satisfied for a short time by devouring their carcases* 
Now, I don’t want to throw over bishops at all. I am for letting every religious communion 
have as many bishops as they please, or as their reasonable necessities require, of which 
they must be the ultimate judges. But rely upon it, I don’t exaggerate when I say that 
the day for changes of this kind is gone.” 

In short, there were only two plans : that to which Mr. Gladstone had 
eommitted himself and the party, and that towards which Mr. Disraeli had 
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been manoDiivring in the spring—uiitil he decided to plump for the Anglican 
vote— when he said that he had a great objection to levelling down, 
but none to levelling up. “You have but two plans really to choose 
between, and you must make your oi^tion. You will either have to take 
away the Irish Church Establishment as we recommend, or else you must 
build up some others beside it.” It Avould be objected, of course, that the 
destruction of the Establishment would involve the reproach of “ acting 
in con<‘ert with the Roman Catholic poi^ulation of Ireland. My answer 
to that is this : We are combined irrespective of religious j)ersuasion 
for the purpose of recognising and acknowledging, for the purpose of 
accomplishing and working out, a design which is founded on ])rincii)les 
of natural and civil justice, such as all Christians— nay, such as all men — 
ought to acknowledge.” 

On October 2iid Disraeli issued an address to the electors of Bucks 
on the trausit'iit efforts of the philosopher and the sectarian. He would 
take upon himself to guard the Irish Establislunent 
because '“the connection of religion with the exercise of Disraeli Championa 
political authority is^ont^ of the main safeguards of the the Irisii Churcli. 
<iivilisatioii of man.” A week later came the counterblast 
from llawarden, a foi-midable document which shall be given nearly in 
full, not only because it was in itself characteristic of the man and worthy 
of the statesman, but on account of another licciiliar 
feature. The promistjs were few, and they were performed, a Great Election 
Disraeli followed the usual rule, and sowed liis seed Address, 1868. 
strictly with a view to the General Election. His i*ival 
looked through and forwaid to the time when his hopeful projects 
should prove good on the Parliamentary threshing-floor. The manifesto 
begins as follows : 

“TO THE ELKCTOUS OF SOUTH WEST LANCASHIRE. 

“ Gentlemen,— From you, tlic electors of the South-western Division of the County of 
Lancaster, I solicit a renewal of the trust which was confided to me in 1865, in a manner 
demanding from me peculiar gratitude, by the Constituency of the entire Southern 
Division. 

“ I then came before you as the advocate of a policy of trust in tlie people, temi)cred by 
prudence, and averse to violent and hasty change. 

“In the spirit of that profession, I was a party in 1806 to pi'oposals for the extension 
of the franchise, wTiich I thought the smallest that could meet the just claims of the un- 
enfranchised classes, and w hich were studiously limited in order if possible to disarm 
jealousy, prejudice, and fear. 

“We were met by an opposition, not indeed as direct, but yet as persevering and detri- 
mental, as was ever offered to any measure. At length a point was reached at which the 
Government of Earl Russell found that the resignation of their offices appeared to be the 
most becoming metliod by which they could secure the early triumph of Reform. 

“We resigned accordingly. The result was that the opponents of reduction in the 
franchise took office, and found themselves compelled by the public sentiment, after much 
vacillation, to make proposals on that subject which, though not only narrow, but strongly 
reactionary in the shape in which they were presented to Parliament, issued in the passing 
of a measure larger and more democratic than the Bill which, in 1866, we were told, by 
4jhe highest authority, would reduce our institutions to the pattern of the American Republic. 

“From the extensive, though unequal, enfranchisement which has thus been secured 
lor the people, past experience and all present signs lead me to anticipate increased strength 
Cor our institutions, and a more vigorous march, both of legislative and administrative 
IpoUoy. « . • 
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“The rapid growth of wealth, especially among the classes of the greatest activity and 
enterprise, has led, for a number of years past, to a diminished watchfulness, outside the 
walls of Parliament, respecting the great and cardinal subject of 
Pahlic Economy <?conomy in the public charges, and the relation between the income of 
the State and its expenditure. I earnestly desire that the paramount 
interest of the lately enfranchixsed classcxs in thrifty administration 
may operate powerfully to bring about a change. This tendency cannot but be 
strengthened by the present decline of the permanent revenue, and by the addition, since 
the present Government took oilice, of three millions (in round numbers) to the public 
charges, apart from the demands of the Abyssinian War. This increase has extended not 
less in the civil than in the military and naval departments. In my opinion it has not 
been justified either by the wishes of the country or by the demands of the public service. 

“I perceive, with satisfaction, that attention has of late been increasingly directed to 
the local charges of the country. Their amount, the manner of their incidence, and the 
means provided for their .administration and control api)car to demand careful consider- 
ation. It will, in my oj)inioii, be just and politic to .allow to ratepayers, by the principle 
of representation, a control over county expenditure.” 

A paragraph on Primary Education followed. Mr. Gladstone referred 
to the two principles laid doavn by Lord John Russell in 1889 on behalf 
of Lord Melbourne’s Government — that it was the desire of her Majesty 
that the rights of conscience “ should be respeeted, and that the youth 
of the country should bo ladigiously brought up.’' Further 
Primary legislation woulci bo necessary to establish the first of these 

Education. principles, and in order to enfoi'ce it the State must 

1‘esign the resi)Otisibility of teaching in its ])rimary schools 
the creed of a sect at the expense of the nation. The address then 
proceeds : — 

“At this time one question, or group of que.stionxS, ovorslKidow.s {ill the rest. The state 
of Ireland, and the actual temper of no sm.all portion of its people towards tlie Throne 
and Government of the United Kingdom, imperatively demand the care of all public men, ' 
and of all good citizens, wlio would seek, not mvrely to live by expedients from day to day, 
but, looking onwards into the future, t© make provision, as far as human means avail, for 
the strength, concord, and stability of the Empire. 

“The object of a truly Liberal policy is by equitable but decided measures to make the 
name of law in Ireland respected as it is in Grc.at Britain ; to make it respected by making 
it loved ; and to create this attachment by creating in the national mind the conviction 
that law is a friend and not an enemy ; the friend of every class, but especially of tlibse 
classes which have the greatest need of its protection. 

“ The present House of Commons has four times been e.alled upon to suspend the Act for 
securing personal liberty in Ireland; but it has not forgotten the work of improvement 
in that country. 

“In 1866, the Government of Earl Russell addressed itself to one absolutely vital portion 
of this work, by introducing a Land Bill, for securing to tenants the value of their im- 
provements, which the obstruction of the Ministers now in power prevented from passing 
into law. 

“But this ye.ar, those Ministers, rightly judging that the necessity of coercion did not^ 
impair the obligations of justice, very deliberately proposed a policy for Ireland; did not 
shrink from the questions of Education and Religion; asked to establish, at the charge 
of the Exchequer, a Roman Catholic University; and declared their readiness to recognise 
the principle of religious equality in Ireland by a great change in the status of the un- 
endowed clergy of that country, provided always that the Established Church should be 
maintained in its integrity. In this statement, for the sake of accuracy, I have adhered 
as nearly as may be to the language which they used, 

“ We thought that Ministers had mistaken alike the interests and the convictions of the 
country* We refused to open a new^ source of discord through the establishment by the 
State of any denominational university. We repudiated the policy of universal endowment* 
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But, agreeing with the Government that the subject Tvas ripe, ,we proposed a counterpian 
of disestablishment of the existing Church, with strict regard to the rights of property 
and to vested interests, but without establishing any otlier Church, and with a general 
cessation of State endowments for religion in Ireland.” 

Then came an indictment of the Irish Church. “ Every argument 
which can now be used in favour of civil establishment of religion is a 
satire on the existence of this Church.*’ It was not sur- 
The Irish Church, prising that the relative number of Protestants in Ireland 
had declined since the repeal of the Penal Laws. The 
Established Church was the Church of a minority of the nation. But its 
members were not the poor ; they were the i*icli, the well-educated, the 
powerful. Its funds were misappropriated. Its existence was a standing 
memorial of the oppression of the past. Its constitution embittered 
theological controversies, and brought the polemical spirit into politics. 

“ In the removal of this Establishment,” the address continues, “ I see the discharge 
of a debt of civil justice, the disappearance of a national, almost a world wide reproach, 
a condition indispensable to the success of every effort to secure tlie peace and content- 
ment of that country; finally, relief to a devoted clergy from a false position, cramped 
and beset by hopeless prejudice, and the opening of a freer cjircer to their sacred 
ministry .... 

**In the manner of proceeding, we ought, I think, to be governed by three considera- 
tions: a regard for Irish interests and feelings; an enlarged equity towards those who 
would lose in point of civil privilege ; and a careful heed to the spirit of equal dealing 
throughout the detailed arrangements. 

“After all that these rules can "warrant has been done, there may remain a consider- 
able property at the disposal of the State. Tlie mode of its application can only, in my 
judgment, be suggested to Parliament by tliose -vvlio as a Government may have means 
and authority to examine fully the provisions now' made by law for the various public 
and social wants of Ireland, and to compare in each case both the urgency of the 
demand and the facility of meeting it with general satisfaction. It would, how’ever, ill 
consist with the principle of the measure for w'hich w'e are noAV contending, if the 
State, having disestablished the Church, W'cre to apply its funds to the teaching ol 
religion in any other form. 

“ To sum up this great subject — 

“Rest as we are, by common consent, we cannot. Endowment of all, after the events 
of the last Session, is out of the question. Retrenchment or mutilation of the existing 
Church, by reduction of its spiritual offices, has been proposed by a Royal Commission » 
but I do not learn from the latest and most authentic declarations of the Ministry 
that they adopt that, or indeed any other, method of proceeding. We of the Opposition, 
Gentlemen, have done our part. The matter now rests wdth you. One path, at least, 
lies before you, broad, open, and vrell defined. One policy has advocates who do not 
shrink from its avowal. It is the policy of bringing absolutely to an end the civil 
establishment of the Church of Ireland. It has received the solemn sanction of the 
representatives wffiom the nation chose in 1865. For this line of action, the only one 
just, and the only one available, I confidently ask your approval.” 

The war had now begun in earnest. In the coui’se of five weeks, Mr* 
Gladstone delivered speeches at Warrington, Liverpool, Overton, Southport, 
Ormskirk, Wigan, Bootle, Garston, Widnes, and Preston. The Warrington 
speech is in some respects the most remarkable of the whole series. 
He had been criticised for the language he had used at St. Helen’s on 
the subject of public expenditure ; and a pack of mendacious financial 
placards had been put about the country by the enemy. It was thought 
Hxat he might qualify or retract. Never was a greater error. “ I intend, 
on the contrary, both to corroborate and to enlarge the assertions I have 
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made.” Counter-statements had been brought forward, asserting the 

superior economy of the Conservative Government and of the Conservative 

party. First then for the policy of the Conservatives 

when in opposition. It might be supposed from the elec Financial Policy ot 

tion addresses that they had either done their best to tne conservatives 

restrain expenditure, or at least remained silent in the in Opposition. 

matter. Whereas the fact was that of the questions asked 

and the motions proposed with a view of forcing tlio (xovernment into 

a higher expenditure, “three-fourths, or perhaps nine-tenths . . . ])rocceded 

from the Conservative party then sitting on the benches of the Opposition.” 

Again, as to the expenditure of the Conservatives in office. Let them 
consider the ease of the Abyssinian War. TJie estimate in March 
was that it would cost five millions. That was said by 
the Government to be an outside estimate, and the war And in Office, 
was then jiractically at a conclusion. “But I am told that 
we shall have another bill to pay.” Then there was a still graver 
question. Tlirce millions liad been added in a couple of years to 
the permanent expenditure. WJiat was the apology for this rapid 
augmentation of the public charges? “Efficiency.” But experience 
had shown that, Avhenever there is a disposition to spend money, 
some great authority appears and pronounces that the services are 
not efficient, and as soon as the money is spent, some other authority 
comes forward and says the same ; and so you are led round and round 
in a delusive circle. Efficiency, therefore, was a plea tliat ought not 
to be admitted without a great deal of careful scrutiny. One of the 
three millions had been spent upon the Civil Service, and for this the 
defence which liad been sot up by the friends of tlie Government was 
that there were new Avants which required to be met 

“Of course there were. Who supposes that in a country tiial spends seventy millions 
every year, or sixty-five millions— it is now, J am sorry to say, beyond seventy— who supposes 
that of that seventy millions every farthing is always api)lied to tin* same purposes? You 
cannot stereotype tlic wants of a great empire. New wants are always coming forward; 
but wh(‘re there are new want** and wliere provision is made for those new wants, that 
provision ought to be grertly counterbalanced by new economies.” 

But the “new Avn.Dts” which the Government had been so precipitate 
in meeting wore not ah^ ays, or even generally, supplied upon these high 
impeu*ial grounds of efficiency and security. So far, at any rate, as the 
civil expenditure avps concerned, “I affirm this, that they 
liave adopted n. system Avhich was once applied in a Making Things 
different sense — but the phrase is a very expressive c)ne — Pleasant an Round, 
they have adoi>ted a system of what is called making 
things pleasant all round.” And Mr. Gladstone drove the accusation 
home by reference to the specific case of a Conservative M.P. whose 
address to the electors and appeal for the continuance of their favours 
Avas modelled round the great fact that a public loan to tlae to^vui of 
£20,000, Avliich the Government of Earl Russell had refused 
to remit, had been remitted by the Government of Mr. Decay of Economy. 
Disraeli upon payment of the sum of £2,500, As a matter 
of principle, hoAvever, the blame Avas not to be laid exclusively upon 
the existing Administration. A philosophic observer of public affairs 
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both within and without the w^alls of the House of Commons could not 
but be sensible of two truths—in the first place, that the people are the 
natural defenders of their own purses, and in the second place, that the 
vigilance with which the public mind had at some former periods been 
directed to the control of public expenditure was then greatly relaxed. 
But without the aid of public opinion no Government, however well 
disposed to economy, would be able to keep the exi3endituro of the 
country within moderate bounds. 

If Mr, Gladstone could have made the election turn ui)on public 
economy he \vould probably have saved his own seat in South Lancashire, 
^ut the Irish question, of course, overshadowed all others, and the upx^er 
and middle classes in Lancashire, from which the county voters were 
drawn, entertained so hearty a dislike for the Irish emigrants that they were 
inclined to be unenthusiastic and even unfriendly towards Irish reforms, 
Mr. Gladstone returned to the question again and again. 
Unpopularity noticeable that in most of his xfiatform speeches 

of Irish during this campaign he began with some popular topic 
Questions. only passed on to Ii'isli questions when he had 

comi^lctcly won over his audience. Thus at a great meeting 
in the Liverpool Amphitheatre on October llth he devoted his first 
hour to the subject of Reform, and especially to the manoinvrcs of 
Disraeli in 1867. Nothing could have been better than his desciription 
of Disraeli's Bill, nothing cleai’er than his exposition of the process by 
which the Opposition got rid of five princi})les and ten objections, 
and finally transformed fancy franchises into household suffrage. The 
Bill was one tiling — it would actually have reduced the infiuence of 
the working classes— the Act was quite another thing. Nevertheless 
the provisions about the compound householder, even as amended, 
wore complicated, and Mr, Gladstone promised, “if he were a member* 
of the Parliament about to be elected,” that one of his first steiis should 
be to put the matter right. 

, A few days later, at Leigh, Mr. Gladstone spoke in the weaving-shed 
of the Co-operative Mills. It was noticed as an unusual occurrence that 
tne voters brought their wives and daughters to this meeting, and that 
“the scene had a much more pleasing character in coiisequonce.” Mr. 

Gladstone naturally began with Co-operation, and his re- 
Co operation. marks upon the system are very interesting though 
elaborately cautious. He thought that a good deal of 
very needless alarm was felt about the relations between Cai)ital and 
Labour, for he had sufficient confidence in the good sense of his country- 
men to feel sure that they would find their way through the meshes 
and mazes of that problem to a satisfactory solution 

“ Gentlemen, certainly one class of measures to which I look with the greatest interest 
for the purpose of helping in the attainment of that solution are the measures which, 
without removing the labouring man from the class of labouring men, nevertheless give 
him some of the sentiments and some of the interest of the capitalist. Do not ]^uppos€^ 
from what I have said* that I am one who believes that the function of the retail 
tradesman, of the distributor of commodities, can be either permanently or beneficially 
supplanted. That I do not believe. I believe that the union of working men 
among themselves in Co-operative Societies may perhaps be highly, beneficial as a 
check upon that more ordinary method of manufacture through great capitalists, and of 
distribution through wholesale and retail tradesmen; but that it will supplant these 
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methods I, for one, wholly disbelieve. And, gentlemen, I think it but fair to say two 
things. On the one hand, 1 am convinced it is only in a very advanced state of the 
labour or wage-earning classes that Co-operation can be at all iiossible or advantageous 
to them ; and therefore, whenever I see it producing locally a good effect, I rejoice in 
it, mainly as a proof that in that particular neighbourhood the labouring class is 
greatly advanced. But, upon the other hand, the risks and responsibilities of joint-stock 
enterprise are serious. I must own to you that although, ever since my mind was 
given to commercial subjects, 1 have been, I hope, a pretty steady adherent to the 
principles of Free Trade, yet I never have had that universal faith in the principle of 
joint-stock as distinguished from individual agency and enteri)rise which I believe 
has been entertained by many far greater authorities than myself. I hope, therefore, 
that the greatest caution will ever be exercised by the labouring classes with 
regard to the management of joint-stock enterprise; and I may add, and justly add, a 
like hope for all other classes. But wdienever 
joint-stock enterprise among Avorkmen succeeds 
I heartily rejoice in it, and l)id them ‘God 
speed.* " 

There A\ fis, hf>\vevei‘, anotlKU* plan, free 
from the dangers of C\j-oiK‘rati()n pure 
and simple, to which lie nonld Avish an 
unqualihod iirosiierity. It was to be 
found in tlioso east’s ** Avhere a- private 
individual, or a limited mimber of private 
individuals in a hi'in carrying on their 
business on the p’rinciple ot‘ ])rivate en- 
terprise are cnabltMl by their skill so to 
adjust their tiperat ions anti their accounts 
that they contrive to give tt) their work- 
peo])le an interest in their iirohts.” 

Another method of dealing with labour 
difliculties whicli Mr. (dadstoue spoke of* 

Avitli hearty and unrestricted ap])roval 
was the appointnuuit of joint-boards of 
coneiliatioii. This methotl had been i)ro- 
moted ehielly tlirough the exertions of Mr. Mundella, and liad already 
produced “most happy results.” 

Oil the following day (October 21 st) at Southport Mr. Gladstone 
summed up his financial criticisms Avith admirable force and brevity : — 

“ The increase of expenditure w hich has taken place from 1860 to 1808 has not been called 
for by any demand of public opinion. The IMinisters have turned us from tlie ebbing tide 
of expenditure to the flowing tide of expenditure, and they liaA'^e done that by their own act, 
and from their owui view, in despite of many remonstrances upon points of great import- 
ance from the Opposition, and without the slightest pressure from the people at large.” 

So far Mr. Gladstone had only spoken of Imperial expenditure. But 
there Avas a collateral subject— the question of local expenditure and taxa- 
tion. It AA'as not an attractive subject. Its difficulty and com- 
plexity had, as he said, repelled economists and publicists. Local Taxatios and 
No one understood it; it could hardly be made to appeal Expenditaire. 
to the pppular imagination. It was simply an important 
public question which demagogues and oligarchs had consistently avoided 
for different but equally discreditable reasons. The reform of the 
municipal corporations in 1835 had initiated a great improA^ement in the 
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quality and a great increase in the quantity of corporate local enter- 
prise. But the principles of the Municipal Corporations Act had not yet 
been applied to the counties, or even to London ; and in the wretched 
mixture of anomalies which, after three decades of reform, were still de- 
plorably numerous, no straightforward policy or leading principle seemed 
yet to have emerged. It is not the least among Mr. Gladstone’s many 
titles to a reputation for the highest statesmanship that he recognised 
the importance of this question, found time even at the busiest period of 
his life to study it, at least in outline, and by sheer force of will and 
intellect pushed, or rather jostled, it over the line into the region of 
practical politics. For the purposes of popular exposition he selected 
one glaring anomaly, and intimated the remedy which ought to be 
applied. “ Taxation implies representation : let us actualise this principle 
in the county as well as in the borough” is practically all that he says 
The task which had baffled so many, and whicli was shortly to be 
entrusted fruitlessly to the ingenuity and industry of Mr. Goschen, was 
presented to the people of Ormskirk, not as an economic and legal puzzle, 
but as a simple and obvious reform which had long been contemplated. 

The proposal to disestablish the Church of Ireland offered an oppor- 
tunity to Mr. Gladstone’s enemies of which they did not hesitate to avail 
themselves. His religious convictions were invaded ; his 


**A Jesuit in 
Disguise. ** 


sincerity was questioned ; his loyalty to the Church of 
England was denied ; the vulgar and the sujierstitious 
were infoimed that he was a Jesuit in disguise. From 


the moment when the Jrish Church Resolutions were proposed down to 
the General Election, the traitor was denounced in the pulpit and 
the Press. On Good Friday a clergyman in North Shropshii*e told hia 
congregation that those who voted wdth Mr. Gladstone in the division 


on the Irish Church instead of voting with Mr, Disraeli, virtually said 
“ Not this man, but Barabbas.” Mr. Gladstone had to deny that his 
policy was the result of a preconcerted arrangement with the Pope ; he 
had to deny that when at Balmoral he had refused to attend •\voi*ship at 
the Presbyterian Church. As the elections came nearer, calumnies multi- 
plied.* He was accused of the most contemptible meanness, of deriving 
income from the revenues of a church at Seaforth, to which as a matter of 


fact he was a generous and constant subscriber. At last public consider- 
ations forced him to speak.t No subject could have been more distasteful. 
Even so, he would not enter upon the “nauseous catalogue ” of “ sheer false- 
hoods.” But, as he explained with indignant pathos, something must be 
said. “For weeks past not a single day, not a single morning, have I riseib 
to open my letters without finding the most earnest and energetic appeals 
from all portions of the country to encounter accusations of this de- 
scription.” His enemies in the division seem to have thought that they 
were on safe ground when they accused him of trying to introduce Roman 
ritual in the Church of England, and someone had been put up to ask him 
whether he would support a Bill to repress ritualistic innovations : — 


** I have no doubt that the gentleman who puts the question, and those on whose behalf 
he says h© writes it, have put it in good faith ; because, if we were to quibble as to the 


♦See an indignant letter from Mr, Gladstone in the TimeSy November 9th, 1868. 
t At Bootle, November 13th, 1868. 
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Tiieaning of the word Ritual or Ritualism, each man moans something that -he, the 
individual nijtn, happens to disapprove. Of course there is no vsatisfact ion in dealing with 
ambiguous words, any more than there is in passing forged shillings and half-crowns, which 
have no virtue and are of no value whatever ; but I lay down these two principles as sound — 
first, that this is not the place where I am to pronounce any censure or disapproval of any- 
thing in the religious profession or practice of any portion of the Christian world. There is 
a place for that ; such things have their place. Everything is good in its place, and nothing 
is good out of its place; and therefore I enter into no question of religious controversy; but 
I cannot liesitate to say that the deliberate circulation of the professions and practices 
of another religious communion in the Church of England, contrary to the law and spirit 
of the Church of England, is a grave and serious evil to which it is quite light that the 
attention of the public and the State should be directed, and which it is desirable to put 
down by persuasion and moral means if it be possible; but if that be not possible, then in 
the last resort by the unbending authority of the law.” 

Mr. Gladstone then gave a very striking and very beautiful definition t)f 
“ Ritualism in a bad sense.” “What I understand by Ritualism in a ht\d 
sense is this — whatever in the sacred and solemn worship 
of God comes between the soul of man and his Almighty a Definition of 
Prather and his Redeemer in Heaven in such a way as Ritualism, 
not to edevate and raise his feeble faculties toAvards the 
contemplation of the eternal and supreme, but to bar him from it — that, 
in my opinion, is Ritualism.” 

A less successful attempt to obtain an ipse ili\:it from Mr. Gladstone 
Avas made by the advocates of female suffrage. He Avas 
(piite ready to admit that a change was gradually coming ; Female Suffi-age. 
that large numbers of Avoiiicii Avere attaining economic 
independence ; but he refused to give any pledges, and plainly was not 
enamoured of the doctrines Avhich had been promulgated by John Stuart 
Mill and adopted as a safe platform subject, AAith other 
remote changes, by young Tory democrats. Indeed, there Tory Democracy, 
is mucli truth as Avell as satire in the contrast Avhich Mr. 

(Gladstone dreAA^ betAveen his own policy of reform and the revolutionary 
tendencies Avhich Avere beginning to creeii in among the ranks of his 
opponents.* 

It has been necessary to consider at some length the principal topics of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches to his constituents in 1868 because, seen in the 
light of history, they do undoubtedly stand out as his greatest practical 
achievement in public oratory. Here was a statesman thinking aloud, 
an orator persuading the people,, an administrator describing his methods, 
a legislator sketching out a five years’ course of legislation. And the 
strangest thing of all is that Avhen the biographer has described the 
speeches of the autumn of 1868 ho has Avritten the XHfiitical history of 
the United Kingdom in the five years Avhich folloAved I 

It Avould be a mistake to imagine that because Mr. Gladstone introduced 
a variety of topics into his speeches there Avas any lack of unity in liis 
programme. Important as Avere the questions of local government, 
public economy, and amendment of the franchise, they were 
all subsidiary to the main issue of justice to Ireland Justice to Ireland, 
“ if on, gentlemen, may, if you like, take upon yourselves 
the responsibility and the scandal of continuing to drag Ireland behind the 
chariot wheels of Great Britain, as if she Avere a captive country; but 

* See a speech at Wigan on the 23rd October, 1803, 
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we will have no part of the responsibility.” Such was the strain in which 
Mr. Gladstone urged that the new policy of conciliation should be 
substituted for the old policy of coercion; and at times his enthusiasm, 
his moral force, and the fierce conviction that he was in the right bore 
down upon his audience in resistless torrents of eloquence.* 

Mr. Gladstone was beaten in South Lancashire, both the two Con- 
servative candidates, Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Cross and Mr. Turner, 
being returned by small majorities. In three years Mr. Gladstone had 
jjrogressed too far for the clipped Liberalism of a county electorate. The 
I>arty organisers had seen the danger, however ; and Mr. Gladstone had 
been nominated for Greenwicli, where he was elected by an ovor- 
wh timing majority. But the result in South Lancashire 
Elected for was a sev’^ere disapi^oiiitment to him. Ho had I, been de- 
Oreenwlcli. ccived by the enthusiasm of the great, but unenfran- 
chised, majority of the people in the district. He had 
told the electors on nomination day, in reply to the accusation that he 
was seeking another seat— 

“ I have not spoken a word, I have not drawn a scratch of the pen, to obtain any other 
seat ih Parliament than yours. And now the question for you gentlemen is, when the 
voice of the nation sounds in your ears, and speaks in accents which not even Mr. 'Purner 
01* Mr. Cross can misunderstand ... I ask you not to se])arate yourselves from the body 
of the nation. You are part of England. You are great; but England is greater. With 
England Scotland joins, and with Scotland Ireland.” 

In the country gcii orally the Liberal party won a victory which did not 
fall short of its leader’s enthusiastic hopes. Every part of the United 
Kingdom returned him a majority, and it was estimated that in the new 
House of Commons the Coiisorvatives would bo in a minority of 115, “We 
take our time from Gi’eaiiwuch,” as one of his supporters remarked. Mr, 
Disraeli recognised the situation and took the then unprecedented step 
of resigning without aw'^aiting the reassembling of Parliament. It is not 
surprising that many liorsoiial recollections go back to the first crowded 
hours of this the most glorious period iii Mr. Gladstone’s public life. 
We shall be content with two 

“ One afternoon of Novembcr,t 1868, in the park at Hawarden, I was standing by Mr. 
Gladstone holding his coat on my arm while he in his shirt sleeves was wielding an axe 
to cut down a tree. Up came a telegraph messenger. He took the telegram and read it, 
then handed it to me, speaking only two words, namely, ‘Very significant,’ and at once 
resumed his work. The message merely stated that General Grey would arrive that evening 
from Windsor. This, of course, implied that a mandate was coming from the Queen charg- 
ing Mr. Gladstone with the formation of his first Government. I said nothing, but waited 
while the well-directed blows resounded in regular cadence. After a few minutes the 
blows ceased, and Mr. Gladstone, resting on the handle of his axe, looked up, and with 
deep earnestness in his face, exclaimed : ‘ My mission is to pacify Ireland.’ He then 

resumed his task, and never said another word till the tree was down.”i 

The other recollection may be read in a sermon preached by the 
Bishop of St. Andrews in St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, on May 22nd, 1898 
“ I like to recall him as I saw him myself thirty years ago in a little church in 

* E.g. at Southport, October 21st, 1868. It is noticeable that in this as in other speecbea 
during the campaign, Mr, Gladstone again began to call himself a Protestant— foy the flrdt 
time, I believe, since 1836, 

t December 4th was the exact date. 

X A recoUection by the Eight Hon. Evelyn Ashley National Eeview^ June, 1808, 
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another part of London, when he had been suddenly summoned by his Sorereign £oi 
the first time to undertake the momentous work of forming a Cabinet that was to 
direct the destinies of this great Empire. I remember him coming, as he always did on 
every emergency, great or small, to receive the life of Christ at the holy table. I see 
him now kneeling there. Communicants went up and came back, but he remained 
absorbed, evidently, in communion with his Saviour. He was there till the end of the 
service. He had lost all thought of man.” 


On December 9th the new Ministers received the seals of office. The 
imposition of the Government is interesting. It was formed upon what 
may be called the theory of exclusion, as the Government 
The New Minietry, of 1880 was formed ui)on what may be called the theory 
1868. of inclusion. In the December of 1868 Mr. Gladstone, 


generally speaking, only invited those upon ivhose support 
and sympathy he could rely, to join his Cabinet. Doubtful Whigs like 
the Duke of Somerset were left to hesitate their dislike in the cold. 


Several Radicals and Republicans, among whom Sir Charles Dilke and 
the late Professor Fawcett soon made themselves conspicuous by dis- 
plays of independence, were left upon the flank. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William Vernon Harcourt, who had already made a great name by his 
letters to the Times on international law, and who had helped to 


canvass South Lancashire in 1865, was invited on this, the first occasion 
of his entering Parliament, to join the Liberal Ministry as Queen’s 
Advocate. The invitation was not accepted. 

Some of the chief offices were assigned with the intention of securing 


that rigid national economy which Mr. Gladstone had i)romised should 
be one of the first objects of his ; administration. Mr. 
Leading Members Lowe, who had written a magazine criticism of one of the 
of the Cabinet, great Budget speeches, and had thereby created in Mr. 

Gladstone’s mind a perhaps exaggerated impression of his 
financial powers, was created Chancellor of the Exchequei\ The appoint- 
ment was not ])oi3ular in the party. It seemed too magnificent a reward 
for the brilliant rebellion of ’sixty-six. The immediate end was attained. 
Great pressure was applied from the Treasury with a view to enforcing 
economy in the other departments of the State. But Lowe had not the 
Gladstonian art of saving money without incurring odium. The same 
policy was followed in the appointment of Mr. Cardwell to the War 
Oflice and of Mr. Childers to the Admiralty. Cardwell had been trained 
in the administrative discipline of Peel. Childers had ingratiated him- 
self by careful study and a not too independent advocacy of public 
parsimony. The intended reconstitution of local bodies and reform of 
local taxation was foreshadowed by the i^romotiou of Mr. Goschen to the 
Poor Law Boaixl. The names of Forster, Stansfeld, and Shaw Lefevro are 


also honourably connected with Mr. Gladstone’s Administration and with 
the pursuit of public economy. Sympathy with Ireland and knowledge of 
Irish conditions fitted Mr. Chichester Fortescuo (who was created Lord 
Carlingford in 1874) for the Chief Secretaryship in an Administration 
whose main pui’pose was to conciliate Ireland by the redress of her 
grievances. 

But the appointment which created the greatest sensation— though it 
produced the least practical results— was that of Mr. Bright to the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade. Mr. Bright had been aptly described 
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by Mr. Gladstone himself as ‘‘the staiidiiiK habitual bugbear” of 

the Country Party. The current notion was that tlie men who had 
hitherto borne office in Liberal Governments were nuuv 
shadows, “ that the real man was Mr. Bright, that he 'rodt^ Mr. Bright, 
over them i*oughshod, and that whatever he ordered 
they had no business except to execute.” * Long afterwards Mr. (dad- 
stone explained Avhat a dihiciilt task it had been to intluci' th(' great 
(Quaker to take ofHce. Si^eaking of “the extraordinary etforts whieli wine 
recpiirctl to induce Mr. Bright under any 
circumstances to become a servant of tin* 

Crown,” Mr. (dadstone recalled his first 
exj)erience : 

“It was in tlio crisis of 1808 with rep^ard to the 
Irish Question, and when especially the fate of the 
Irish Church hun^ in the balance, that it was my 
duty to j)roi)ose to Mr. llright that he should become 
a Cabinet Ministei*. I do not know that 1 can ever 
undertake so dinicult a task, but this I do know, that 
from eleven o’clock at night until one o'clock in the 
morning vve .steadily <lebat.ed that subject, and it 
was only at tlie last moment that it was possible for 
me to .set aside the repugnance he Jiad felt to doing 
anything which might, in the eyes of anyone, even of 
tlie more ignorant of his fellow-countrymen, api)ear to 
depart in the slightest degree from that lofty inde- 
pendence of charact(‘r which he had heretofore main- 
tained, and which, I will venture to .say, never, to tJie 
end of his career, was for a moment lowered.” | 

Mtmll <nid Tor, /‘icrnihUif, 

Thcri* wtts <)iu‘ iin))ortant omission, but itran c. l. childers in 18 (j 8 . 

that was oidy surprising to those who 

were not behind the scenes. The name of Charles Villiers was con- 
spi(*uous by its abscnice. 

Speaking giuierally, the Ministry was rc^markablo for its unity ami 
homogeneity. jMost of its members wine (‘uergedie, and anxious to dis- 
tinguish tliemsedves. Krom the J*rime Minister, the 
Vesuvius of the Administration, emanated tin* main Homegereity of 
stream of lava w hich poured over Ircdand, levelling the aoveriimont. 
or rednehig tlu* rough places of landloid law^ and 
Prote.stant privih‘ge. But Mr. GladsUme was surrounded by minor 
yet active volcanoes, Avho.se erui)tions, often inop{)(a*tune ami im‘ffeetive, 
proved in some cases more disastrous to the Government than to the 
“intei’osts” and abuses Avdiieli they threatened and attacked. 

For the ])iograplier the great and oAerpowering interest of this. Mi*. 
Olad.stone’s fir.st Administration, .sjirings from the eir(mmstaiK‘o that he 
had brought him.self to face the problem of Irish suil’ering 
and Ti*i.sh di.seoutent in a new' spirit, tliat he introduet^d Conciliation for 
a iieAV sy.stem and a ncAV policy, wiiieh included the Ireland, 
redress of grievaiu'cs as AA'ell as the sup])ression of out- 
rages. Unhappily it is to a large extent true that, from a fu)liti(*iil 
standpoint, e<>nciliation came too late to fulfil his sanguine cxpeetatkins. 

* See Mr. Gladstoue’.s spt»ech at Bootle, November 1868. 

t Hansard, March 29tli, 1889. 
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When Sir George Cornewall Lewis wrote on ‘‘Irish Disturbances and 
Irish Church Questions” in 1836, he could say that Ireland was still 
clay in the potter’s hand ; that the elements of society, which had been 
firmly fixed in England and Scotland, were there still floating in chaos 
and awaiting the hand of power to fix and fashion them. For three- 
quarters of a century, putting aside the rebellion of 1798, there had been 
constant disturbances. The Whiteboys and the Hearts of Steel, the Oak- 
boys and the Rightboys, the Peei3-o’-Day Boys, the Defenders and the 
Ribbonmen, the Thrashers and the Orangemen, had all murdered and 
pillaged within the memory of men still alive when Lewis wrote. A 
history of their contributions to lawlessness and disorder between the years 
1761 and 1836 led that most judicial writer (who is always dry and 
moderate, if not niggardly, in his generalisations) to exi)ress himself in 
terms not more stai’tliug than accurate, and yet — to the shame and dis- 
grace of intervening Premiers — as applicable in 1809 as in 1836 : — 

“For the last seventy years Ireland has been the scene of constantly recurring dis- 
turbances; sometimes consisting only of the number of a few persons, or the burning of 
a few houses, and sometimes rising to general insurrection. Successive 
Governments have apparently exhausted every means in their power to 
on ^Ssh^Diflccmtent. the evil, but without success. The statute book has been 

loaded with the severest laws; the country has been covered with 
military and police ; capital punishment has been unsparingly inflicted ; 
Australia has been crowded [I] with ti'ansported convicts ; and all to no purpose. Com- 
mittees and commissions have collected piles of evidence ; the most variovis plans of 
policy have been recommended by different persons : some have attributed the turbulence 
of the inferior Irish to their inherent barbarism ; some to their religion ; some to their 
hatred of England ; some to their want of education. Much new legislation has been 
tried and in vain; in a large part of Ireland there Is still less security of person and 
property than in any other part of Europe, except, perhaps, the wildest districts of 
Calabria and Greece : find there are persons who altogether despfiir of establishing per- 
manent tranquillity in Ireland, and who tliink that it is an exception to all the ordinary 
rules of government.” 

In truth, through the spectacles of religious animosity and racial 
distrust, Irish grievances seemed suflicioutly small, Irish laws sufficiently 
just, their administration sufficiently impartial; and English statesmen, 
imfocussed visionaries, had pushed political fatalism so far as to conceive 
that there was “ an innate and indelible tendency in the Irish to disturbance 
and outrage.” It struck Lewis that the state of Ireland might be explained 
“without supposing any deviations from the general course of human 
nature.” One hai*dly knows whether to wonder most at the lateness of 
the discovery or at the reluctance of politicians to make use of it; so 
difficult did it prove to drive off the field that famous theory of the 
Spanish commander, who said, after the battle of Kinsalc, that “when 
the Devil upon the Mount did show Christ all the kingdoms of the earth 
and the glory of them, he did not doubt but the Devil left out Irelands 
and kept it for himself.” 

The English system in Ireland was compared by Mr. Gladstone to the 
upas tree of the Malays, which, according to popular report, destroys all 
animal and vegetable life within the circle of its poisonous influence. 
Of its two great branches, sectarian and agrarian, the first to be 
attacked and cut down was the Anglican Church. It had long been 
marked out for destruction by the satirist and the reformer. It had 
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not altogether escaped the censure of its own clergymen or of those 
belonging to the parent church in England. Two bishops had abstained 
from the division on Mr. Gladstone's Bill to stop new 
Tlie Irish Church, appointments. Dr. Temple of Rugby had reasoned against 
the Irish Establishment. Whately, the previous Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, without admitting that the Anglican Church in Ireland 
could be regarded as a burden economically, had declared that its con- 
tinuance was “a grievance and an insult.” The Rev. Sydney Smith 
had esffervesced over the subject : — “ There is no abuse like it in all 
Europe, in all Asia, in all the discovered parts of Africa, and in all 
we have heard of Timbuctoo.” If we add an ohitcr dicinm. of the Metro- 
politan Bishop of Montreal and a politic utterance of Bisho]) Wilberforce, 
the list of Mr. Gladstone's clerical supporters, dead or living, will be 
nearly complete. Yet from the dexterous way in which he conjured with 
these few names at Ormskirk* it might have been imjigined that the 
promoters of Irish Disestablishment from Avithin the Anglican hierarchy 
formed a very considerable minority. 

But, clerical feeling apart, Iioav did the decision which Mr. Gladstone 
had taken harmonise with his OAvn jjast? The “ Chapter of Autobiography** 
was published in December, 1868. It had been Avritten in the previous 
September, and was Avithheld by the advice of friends, among them Bishop 
Wilberforce, until after the General Election. Mi*. Gladstone's object in 
Avriting it was to rescue his proposal of Irish Disestablishment “from the 
odium of baseness, and the lighter reproach of precipitancy.'* The foui’th 
edition of “The State in its Relations to the Church’* had appeared in 1841. 
In that book he recommended the resolute maintenance of the Church 
as an Establishment. But it AA^as to be so maintained, not for the sake 
of the members, but for the sake of its docti'ine. The author found, as 
Ave have seen, that he Avas “the last man in a sinking ship.'* Hence his 
resignation on the Maynootli Question in 1844. Upon this resignation, 
which is to be regarded as an act of political penance, his aaIioIc apology 
rests : — “ I resxiectfully submit that by this act my freedom Avas estab- 
lished, and that it has never since, during a period of nearly five-and-twenty 
years, been compromised.** Strange to say, the “ Chapter of Autobiography *' 
does not put his case at its best. Thus, he writes that he pr irately asserted 
his freedom at the formation of the Russell Ministry in 1810 ; he refused 
to give a pledge to his Oxford Committee in 1847— but of course, they 
did not publish the fact; he said, speaking on the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill in 1851, “we cannot change the profound and resistk^ss tendencies 
of the age towards religious liberty.’* Then, according to the Auto- 
biography, there folloAved a long blank, during Avhich Mr. Gladstone 
made no x>nblic utterances, but voted steadily against motions for com- 
mittees of inquiry into the Irish Church— on the ground that they 
Avere partial and unsatisfactory. Indeed, until the speech of 1865 no- 
thing is recorded except a private communication to Sir Roundell Palmer 
in 1863. 

With these few merely external notes Mr. Gladstone leaves the account 
of the progress of his oavu mind and passes to the march of events and 
the development of public sentiment. He vindicates himself completely 
from the absurd charge of baseness, but only partially from the more 

* October 12th, 186a 
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plausible charge of i^recipitaiicy. Why during all those twenty-eight 
years of freedom, would be the reader’s natural inquiry, has not the 
author of “ The State in its Relations to the Church,” and the disestablisher 
of the Irish Chui’ch, published some substantial recantation, some meditated 
expression, of his changed opinions? The answer is simply this, that 
he had done so, and that the omission in his ‘‘Chapter of Autobiography” 
leaves his case unnecessarily weak. In December, 1851, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote from Pasque, in the capacity of a Scottish Ejiiscopalian, a letter 
which may be regarded as his first public palinode.* Take one short 
passage : — 

“ The time has been when, as I think, it was the duty of a good citizen to look with utter 
aversion on whatever seemed to impair strictness of religions character and profession in the 
State. With that religious character, consistently and religiously maintained, it is hard, we 
must admit, to reconcile full liberty of conscience; but in maintaining it for the times of 
which I speak, the greater good was preserved ajid the lessor sacrificed. It is not so now. 
It is now so utter an impossibility to uphold a consistent religious profession in the State, 
that we must be satisfied with an inconsistent one, and thankful if it do not shock the common 
reason and sense of justice planted in mankind, by affecting a bastard and deceptive 
consistency.” 

And again : “ However wary and patient we may be as to our question 
of moving forwards, [it is] above all [our first duty to] be careful not to 
move backwards, nor for one moment acquic^sce in any kind of tampering 
wiGi the religious liberty of conscience in the persons edther of ourselves or 
others.” And the practical conckision is, “ What, then, wo (I mean the 
members of all independent religious bodies) have to desire is to be let alone, 
and especially not to be put on the bod of Ihocrustes — a mode of accommo- 
dation by no means out of favour in some quarters.” Nor did tliis letter 
pass unnoticed or uncliallenged. Dr. Charles Wordswortli at once replied 
Avith a vigorous] iirotest, declared that he detected the germ of Liberation, 
and took credit to himself for having seen Mr. Gladstone’s backsliding as 
cai’ly as the election of 1847. 

If Ave pass from the personal to the public grounds for Mr. Gladstone’s 
determination to put an end to the Church Establishment of Ireland, all 
difficulty at once disappears. The i*apid groAvth of Fenianism and the occur- 
rence of sensational outrages under Fenian auspices liad directed public 
attention to Ireland, and as soon as the searcli-liglit Avas turned full 
upon the Establishment, the Establishment was doomed, or at any rate 
condemned by a body of public opinion sufficiently strong for the purposes 
of a great statesman. A Royal Commission, as Ave have 
seen, had been appointed; but its report, issued after Report of tue Royal 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions had been carried, fell extremely CommiBsion. 
flat. With the help of the statistics afforded by the Com- 
mission, Mr. Gladstone computed that whereas the average Anglican 
clergyman in England had £200 a year for looking after 600 souls, an 
Anglican clergyman in Ireland had £300 for looking after 350 souls. The 
Commissioners proposed that the number of the bishops should be 
reduced 

“There are, gentlemen, a matter of twelve bishops in the Irish Church, and the first 
important recommendation of the Commission is that we should bury four of them. Not to 

* “A Letter to the Right Rev. William Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aberdeen and Primus, 
on the Functions of Laymen in the Church,'' Third Edition, London: John Murray, 1852. 
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bury the actual men, which would be inhuman, but to buty what they call the ‘corpora- 
tions.’ For you must know that eve^ry bishop of a see and every incumbent of a parish is 
in law a ‘corporation sole,’ and four of these ‘corporations sole’ they purpose to bury,”* 

The Commissioners also ])roi)osed to reduce some of the ecclesiastical 
incomes. But the savin so effected were to be applied to place the income 
of all Irish bishops at £3,0(X) a year, and to pay an extra £5(X) a year to those 
who happened— by rotation— to be sitting in the House of Lords. It was 
certainly rather curious, as Mr. Gladstone remarked, that these otherwise 
very Conservative (knnmissioners should have included payment of 
Members — one of the live points of the Charter — in their recommendations. 
The Commissioners also jul vised the suppression of any benefice where there 
might bo found to be lu^t more than forty members of the Established 
Church ill the parish. Mr. (dadstone gave one instance to show the way 
in which th<^ proi)osed ^"reforms” would work. He took the comjrete case 
of fourteen benefices in ]r(‘land with a total Anglican membership of 1,382 
souls. In each of these bemdices, besides the incumbent (who was frequently 
out) there was a curates. The incomes of the fourteen incumbents added 
together amounted to £S,192 a year. The fourteen curates rc'ceivcd, over 
and above this, 1,400 guineas a year. If the model Establishment firoposed 
by the Commissioners had ))een set up, nine churches and benefices would 
have been substituted for fourteen. ‘‘There will be nine curates at 1(X) 
guineas a year eacli, to take cai’e of the 1,172 jjeople — that is about 130 apiece, 
and I think they may luanagt^ that. And there will be nine incumbents 
having nothing to do, becjause tlie curates will do it, and they will receive 
for doing nothing £0,000, or say £5,000 or even £4,0(X), in the Church out of 
which all the abuses will Jiave been removed.” 

The Commissioners made one other notable recommendation:— 

“ It is recoiameiidod that a number of Chapters shall be suppressed, and it is recommended 
that wherever it is ijossible t he parish clerk shall be consolidated with the grave-digger. I 
am of opinion, gentlemen, that ’vn e have got beyond that point. It is a great deal too late to 
save the Established Cliurch in Ireland by consolidating parish clerks and grave-diggers.” 

From facts like those Mr, Glaclstoiic had come to the conclusion that 
it was useless to attempt to preserve the Irish Establishmoiit by getting 
rid of its abuses : “ if you take away its abuses there will 
Reform not be nothing left.” There remained another argument — that 
Possible. the Ii-ish Establishment should be maintained for the benefit ^ 
of Protestantism. Mr. Gladstone examined this allegation 
in the light of statistics. In 1G72 Sir William Petty computed that there 
wei*e in Ireland forty-five Protestants to every 120 Catholics. 

The Argument Ever sin(‘.e then “ the whole ecclesiastical property of the 
t ^ taTti country ” had been in the hands of a small minority 
ro es n sm. name of supi)orting Protestantism. There were 

also “penal laws.” The “inoral screw” was applied. In 
1730 there were forty-eight Protestants to 120 Roman Catholics. In 1784, 
after 112 years of pressure and persecution, the position had considerably 
amended. There were then sixty Protestants to 120 Roman Catholics. 
Then we began to relax the penal laws : 

“In 1801—1 now quote the authority of Mr. Musgrave, the historian of the Irish 

* Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Newton, October 17th, 1868. This is a locus classicus for Mr. 
Gladstone’s views on the Irish Church Question. 
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Rebellion, who is certainly a decided partisan of ascendancy—in 1801, the penal laws 
having now been materially relaxed, and the Roman Catholics even admitted to the 
elective franchise, I find that the Protestants were forty to 120 Roman Catholics, 
having been sixty some twenty years before. Wo then went on and had further relaxa- 
tion. We even admitted the Roman Catholics — and I am thankful we did— to Parliament, 
and in 1834 we had another religious census, and the proportion was now one Protestant 
to four Roman Catholics, or thirty Protestants to 120 Roman Catholics, Now, gentlemen, 
in 1861 it is true there is a slight improvement; it is a fractional improvement, I must 
get another denominator in order to exhibit it; I cannot exhibit it well upon the 
denominator of 120 that I have got. In 1834 the Protestants were a trifle under one to 
four; in 1861 they are a trifle over one to four— that is all the diflerence. But recollect 
what had happened in the meantime — that awful famine of 1847, and the enormous 
wholesale exportation of the poorer population — that is, the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland — across the Atlantic. Therefore, gentlemen, I say that, although casually the 
return of 1861 is a trifle better than that of 1834, in reality, if you allow ever so 
moderately for the operation of these powerful causes, it is a worse return than that 
of 18:^4.”* 

Enough has now boon given to show the nature of tlic evidence by 
which Mr. Gladstone justified and fortified himself for his attack upon 
the Irish Church. It only remains to consider the means by which the end 
was attained, and the proposals by which the Act of Disestablishment^ 
“of civil justice,” as Mr. Gladstone himself phrased it, was finally 
passed. 

The Bill “to put an end to the Established C'hurch in Ireland, to 
make provision in respect to the temporalities thereof, and of the Royal 
College of Maynooth,” was introduced on March 1st, 18(H), 
in a speech of three liours, in the coiu’se of whieli, on TbeBUi 
the willing admission of Disraeli, “not a phrase was introduced, i860, 
wasted.” Without denying that he was proposing “a 
great constitutional change,” Mr. Gladstone insisted tliat the change was 
itself conservative in spirit : — 

“It is said that the measure we are about to introduce will be adverse to religion. 
I believe it to be favourable, to be essential, to the maintenance of those principles of 
right on which every religion must rest. We shall point to the condition of Ireland, 
and shall argue from the facts of that condition that the interests of Protestantism 
have not been promoted, but, on the contrary, have been injurefl by our perseverance 
in a system which reason docs not justify. We shall be told, perhaps, that we are 
invading the rights of property. No iiossible confidence can he greater than that with 
which we shall meet that argument. On former occasions, indeed, things have been 
done by Parliament, under l;he extreme pressure of the case, which it may be diflicult 
to reconcile with the extreme assertion of the rights of property. There are clauses, 
and important clauses, of the Church Temporalities Act of 1833 which greatly restrain 
the abstract theory of property, and which I, for one, am totally unable to reconcile 
with its general rules. But, so far as I know, there is no imputation that can fairly 
be made against the measure we propose with respect to the rights of property by 
any other persons than those who hold wliat appears to me the untenable— I may even 
say the extravagant— doctrine that, although Parliament has a perfect right to direct 
the course of the descent of property in the case of natural descent, lineage by blood, 
yet it has no right, when once the artificial existence of what we call a corporation 
has been created, to control the existence of that corporation, or to extinguish it even 
under the gravest public exigency. Well, we shall be told also of the Act of Union; 
and I cannot, nor shall I attempt to, dissemble that on a point which has been described 
as essential we propose to alter that Act. The Act of Union has been altered on 
other occasions, though never for so grave a cause as this ; but we shall confidently 


Speech at Newton, October 17th, 1808. 
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contend that while we arc alterinja; this particular provision of the Act of Union, we 
are confirming its general purport and substance, and labouring to the best of our 
humble ability to give it those i*oots which unfortunately it has never yet adequately 
sti’uck in the heart and affections of the people. 

‘‘And, lastly, Sir, thisTclaim T, for one, confidently, boldly make on behalf of the 
measure that we are introducing— I say we are giving effect to the spirit of a former 
policy. The great Minister who proposed the Act of Union neither said nor believed 
that it would be possible under a legislative Union to maintain the sy^stem of religious 
inequality which he found subsisting in Ireland. On the contrary, he has left upon 
record his strong conviction that the countenance and support aflbrdcd from national 
sources to the Established Church must be extended to other religions of the country. 
I admit that we pursue religious equality by means different from those proposed by 
Mr. Pitt — but by moans, as I believe, better suited to the purpose we had in view, 
and certainly more consonant to the spirit, to the opportunities, and to the possibilities 
of the times in which we live.” 

The scheme was elaborately complete, and its exposition abounded 
with Glads tonian toadies. Thus, with reference to the lapse of the four 
intermittent spiritual peerages : — 

“I own that it is not without some regret and pain that I propose a provision 
which should seem in the slightest degree to convey a slight or disparagement in 
point of dignity to individuals who, as such, I believe to be fully and amply worthy 
of the honours they enjoy in the House of Lords.” 

Again, in allotting compensation, a distinction was tlrawn between 
“transitory” and permanent curates, upon a principle appropriately 
borrowed from the Superannuation Acts of the Civil Service. “ Private 
endowments” were to remain the property of the Church. Mr. Glad- 
stone defined them as “ money contributed from i^riv^ate sources since 
the year 1000.” This limit had been recommended to the Government 
by the consideration that the Restoration was really the period at which 
the Reformed or Protestant Church of Ireland assumed its proper shape 
and character. This led the Premier to an interesting historical digression 
on the struggle between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy in Ireland, in 
the course of which he made a charming reference to one of the few private 
endowments of the English Church in Ireland— a case “ of extraordinary 
interest ” 

“Take the case of the parish of Laracor, the parish of which Swift was vicar before 
he was transferred to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s. When he went into it, Laracor 
had a glebe-house and one acre. He left it with a glebe-house and 
Swift twenty acres. He improved and decorated it in many ways. It is 

* sad and melancholy to learn, if only we look upon this place as 

one of the memorials of so extraordinary a man, that many of 
the embellishments, or what our Scotch friends would call ‘amenities,* of the glebe 
which grew up under his fostering hand have since been effaced. He endowed the 
vicarage with certain tithes which he had purchased for the purpose; and I doubt 
whether it is generally very well known that a curious question arises on this bequest, 
because a portion of his property — by-the-bye, consisting, I believe, of those very 
tithes— was left by him for what he calls— I never knew the term to be used else- 
where— ‘the Episcopal religion established in Ireland.* But that extraordinary man, 
even at the time when he wrote that the Irish Catholics were so down-trodden and 
insignificant that no possible change could ever bring them into a position of im- 
portance, appears to have foreseen the day wdien the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
Ireland would be called to account; because, not satisfied with leaving the property 
to maintain the Episcopal religion, he proceeds to provide for the day when that 
Episcopal religion might be disestablished and be no longer the national religion of 
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the country. Apparently, by some secret intimation, he foresaw the shortness of its 
existence as an Establishment, for he left the property subject to a condition that in 
such case it should be administered for the beiieflt of the poor.” 

One clause must not be forgotten, tbat by which, to use plain language, the 
Irish landlords were bribed to acquiesce in the disestablishment of their 
own Church.* But Mr. Gladstone was not a plain man; and in 
this case, by elaborating and complicating the transaction, a Sop for Land- 
lie succeeded in mystifying his followers completely, and lords, 
even, it would seem, in persuading himself that this part of 
the scheme was perfectly legitimate. Some of his hearers might, he ad- 
mitted, be inclined to iilace it “ in the category of financial puzzles.” Still ho 
thought it would have an “innocent and beneficial bearing upon the Irish 
land question.” The self-deception, however, was not by any means com- 
plete, for he pointed out that the arrangement “'would not be bad for the 
Irish landlords,” and added, “I iierceive by the buzz around mo that this 
portion of the subject at any rate is not without some interest to a great 
many hon. members.” It is hardly an elevating scene to look back to — 
this awakening of absentee landlords who had been dozing over annuities 
to curates—this brisk and cheerful hum of wakeful worldly avarice 'which 
took the place of a somnolent moaning over a spiritual disaster-squires 
brightening up at the discovery of the solid advantages which would accrue 
from the downfall of their religion, from the perpetration of what Lord 
•Garrick had prematurely pilloried as “the greatest national sin ever 
committed.” 

The financial puzzle and the other operations connected with winding 
up the old corporations need not concern us, Mr. Glad- 
stone calculated that when all vested interests and necessary The surplus, 
•expenses had been disposed of, a sum of between seven and 
eight millions would be left. With regard to its disposal he laid down 
three iiriuciples : — 

1. It should be applied to Irish j^urposes.t 

2. The purposes should be non-religious. + 

3. They should bo final. No door should be left open to fresh con- 
troversy. 

The Government had therefore decided to apply the whole surplus to 
the relief of unavoidable calamities not iirovided for by the Poor Law. 
No summary of the Act, or even of the speech in which Mr. Gladstone 
interpreted it to the House, could do justice to the delicacy of its design, 
as no summary of the history of its workings could do justice to the 
completeness with which it accomplished the purposes of its author. In 
a peroration of much power and beauty he said that no pains had been 
spared in framing the measure. It had been without doubt a task which 
put even his vast skill and ingenuity to a very serious strain : — 

“It is a subject of legislation so exceedingly complex and varied that I have no doubt 

* But for this clause the historian would be at a loss to explain why the hideous threats 
•with which the Orange laity greeted the Bill were so soon droppetl. 

t This principle was, however, violated by the application of £1,000,000 of Irish Church 
money to the commutation of the Maynooth grant and the Regium Denum, which were 
annual charges on the Consolidated Fund. 

t In reply to the charge of secularisation, Mr. Gladstone pointed out that one-fourth part, 
of the property of the Church was by the old Canon Law consecrated to the use of the poor. 
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there must be errors, there must be omissions, and there may be many possible improve- 
ments; and we shall welcome from every side, quite irrespective of 
differences of opinion on the outlines of the measure, suggestions 
Tne Perorauon. when those outlines are decided upon, may tend to secure a more 

beneficial application of these funds to the welfare of the people of 
Ireland. I trust. Sir, that although its operation be stringent, and although we have not 
thought it either politic or allowable to attempt to diminish its stringency by making it 
incomplete, the spirit towards the Church of Ireland as a religious communion in which this 
measure has been considered and prepared by my colleagues and myself has not been a 
spirit of unkindness.” 

Here, too, Mr. Gladstone, speaking for himself — and of course the measure 
was in the largest sense his own — was minimising rathei* than exaggerating 
the truth. It could fairly be said that no living interests were injured by 
the Bill ; and in the event what Mr. Gladstone desired and calculated 
happened — the Church emerged a rich corporation. The generosity shown 
to the landlords who were the natural supporters and patrons of the Irish 
Established Church was from this point of view highly politic ; for the 
very process of disestablishment placed the most powerful class in Ireland 
under an obligation to the new Church. The Premier did not try to 
under-estimate the magnitude of the change which he was bringing about 
in Irish society: — 

“We are undoubtedly asking an educated, highly respected, and generally pious and 
zealous body of clergymen to undergo a great transition ; we are asking a powerful and 
intelligent minority of the laity in Ireland, in connection with the Established Church, to 
abate a great part of the exceptional privih'ges they have enjoyed ; but I do not feel that 
in making this demand upon them we are seeking to inflict an injury. I do not believe they 
are exclusively or even mainly responsible for the errors of English policy towards Ireland ; I 
am quite certain that in many vital respects they have sufl’ered by it ; I believe that the free 
air they will breathe under a system of equality and justice, giving scope for the development 
of their great energies, with all the powers of property and intelligence they will bring to 
bear, will make that Ireland which they love a country for them not less enviable and not 
less beloved in the future than it has been in the past.” 

In a few eloquent sentences Mr. Gladstone made a last confident appeal 
not unworthy of his measure and of the speech in which it had been 
expounded ; — 

“As respects the Church, I admit it is a case almost without exception. I do not know in 
what country so great a change, so great a transition, has been proposed for the ministers of 
a religious communion who have enjoyed during so many ages the preferred position of an 
Established Church. I can well understand that to many in the Irish Establishment such 
a change appears to be nothing less than ruin and destruction. From the height on which 
they now stand the future is an abyss, and their fears recall the words used in King Lear^ 
when Edgar endeavours to persuade Gloucester that he has fallen over the cliffs of Dover, 
and says:*— 

‘ Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fell; 

Thy life’s a miracle.’ 

And yet but a little after the old man rallies from his delusion, and finds that he has not 
f^en at all. So I trust that when, instead of the fictitious and adventitious aid on which 
we have too long taught the Irish Establishment to lean, it shall come to place its trust in its 
own resources, in its own great mission, in all that it can draw from the energy of its 
ministers and its members, and the high hopes and promises of the Gospel that it teaches, it 
will find that it has entered upon a new era of existence, an era bright with hope and 
promise. At any rate I think the day has certainly come when an end has finally to be 
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put to the union between the Establishment and the State, which was commenced under 
circumstances little auspicious, and which has endured to be a source of unhappiness to 
Ireland, and of discredit and scandal to England. 

“Sir, there is more to say. This measure is in every sense a great measure— great in its 
principles, great in the multitude of its dry, technical, but interesting detail, and great as a 
testing measure. For it will show to one and all of us of what metal we are made. Upon us 
all it brings a great responsibility— first and foremost undoubtedly upon those who occupy 
this bench. We are especially chargeable— nay, deeply guilty, if we have either dishonestly, 
as some think, or even prematurely or unwisely, challenged so gigantic an issue. I know well 
the punishments that follow rashness in public affairs, and that ought to fall upon those men, 
those Phaetons of politics, who with hands unequal to the task attempt to guide the 
chariot of the sun. But our responsibility, though heavy, is not exclusive. It presses on 
every man who has to take part in the discussion and decision upon this Bill. Every man 
approaches the discussion under the most solemn obligations to raise the level of his vision, 
and expand its scope in proportion to the greatness of the object. The working of our Con- 
stitutional government itself is upon its trial ; for I do not believe there ever was a time when 
the wheels of legislative m«achinery were set in motion, under the conditions of peace, and 
order, and Constitutional regularity, to deal with a question graver or more profound. 
And more especially, Sir, is the credit and fame of this gi;:eat assembly involved. This 
assembly, which has inherited through many ages the accumulated honours of brilliant 
triumphs, of peaceful but courageous legislation, is now called upon to address itself to a 
task which would indeed have demanded all the best energies of the very best among your 
fathers and your ancestors. I believe it will prove to be worthy of the task. Should it fail, 
even the fame of the House of Commons will suffer no disparagement ; should it succeed, even 
that fame, I venture to say, will receive no small nor insensible addition.” 

The Second Reading was carried by a majority of 118, and the Bill passed 
the Commons without any substantial alteration. The House of Lords 
did not dare to reject the “ Giiurch Confiscation Bill,” as 
The BUI Carried. Malmesbury called it. But some important amendments 
wei'e introduced. The Commons refused to accept them, 
and sent the Bill back. The Lords determined to insist upon one amend- 
ment (postponing the appropriation of the surplus) which had been rejected 
in the Commons by 222. The deadlock had become serious, and Lord 
Granville adjourned the House to* consult with his colleagues. The rest 
is told in Lord Malmesbury’s Diary (July 22nd, 1869):— 

f 

“The House of Lords has agreed to a compromise. Lord Cairns settled it with Lord 
Granville. , . . Gladstone wanted to throw up the Bill after the debate of last Tuesday, 
when the words of the preamble were reinserted, but he was outvoted in his Cabinet ; 
and it is said that Lord Granville told him that if he gave up the Bill he must find somebody 
else to lead the Lords. He must ha\e intended to provoke a collision between the two 
Houses, and the feeling he showed on this occasion proves, and not for the first time, 
what his sentiments are against that institution.” 

The time which was occupied in the passing of the measure was spent 
in a manner fully in keeping with the traditions of the Irish Church 
Establishment. “The Bill provided that no new interests should be 
created in the interval between its passing and the actual disestablishment, 
which was to take place on January 1st, 1871. But while the measure was 
still under discussion, some of the rulers of the Church thought it con- 
venient to create as many new interests as possible. New curates entitled 
to compensation were appointed with astounding rapidity, and the 
incomes of some of the clergy were increased with a liberal hand.”’**' To 
treat corruption as venial was distasteful to Mr. Gladstone; but it was 

* Mr. Justin M’Carthy’s “ History of Our Own Times,” vol. iv,, pp. 110, 111. 
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necessary to be politic, and to wink at tliis last characteristic wag of 
the ecclesiastical tail. 

Thus was passed the famous Disestablishment scheme, i)erhaps the 
most perfect and successful of all Mr. Gladstone’s great political measures. 
Just as the si)eech in which it was introduced succeeded 
by its artistic arrangement in making plain a complex ^he Act a Monu- 
and intricate scheme, so the Act, concise in its very pre- ment of Leg^isla- 
cision, was elaborately thought out and skilfully drawn Genius, 

to meet every possible contingency ; and it was mainly the 
resolute will and untiring energy of its originator and composer which 
carried it i)racticaUy unaltered through both Houses— a legislative achieve- 
ment which the “Annual Register,” in one of its rare bursts of elociuence, 
magnifies into “the most remarkable of modern times.” Enthusiasts 
thought that it would produce eternal amity in the relations of Celt 
and Saxon ; and it is recorded that a distinguished Irishman, when he 
heard the Royal assent announced, ejaculated : “ Thank^God, the bridge is at 
last broken down that has so long separated the English and Irish peoples ” ! 

During the jirogress of the Bill the Government was more than once 
embarrassed by the indiscretions of Mr. Bright. On Juno 14th the new 
President of the Boaixl of Trade, in rexJy to a correspondent, 
used some dreadfully unofficial language about the House mj.. Bright’s Fling 
of Lords. If they should attempt to obstruct or delay at the House of 
the Irish Church Bill “they might meet with accidents Loras, 

not pleasant for them to think of.” Mr. Gladstone was 
asked in the House of Commons whether the letter signed John Bright 
was wiitten by the President of the Board of Trade, and, if such Avere 
the ease, Avliether the Government concurred with the opinions expressed 
in the letter. Mr. Gladstone’s answer is a good specimen of the legitimate 
Parliamentary art of saying nothing at great length. He admits the 
authenticity of Mr. Bright’s letter, but adds : “ I must say that the 

Government have not thought it their duty, and will not think it their 
duty, to consider in detail the, particulars of those opinions. . . . There 
may be many things Avith Avhich in the abstract, as propositions, the 
Government Avould agree, and yet Avhich as a Government they might 
not think themseh’es justified or AA^arranted in stating Avith regard to 
the action of a branch of the Legislature.”* 

In July a sharp debate arose over Sir John (afterwards Lord) Coleridge’s 
Bill for the abolition of tests in connection with University fellowships. 
Mr. Gladstone Avas sharply attacked for his A^acillations 
upon this subject. Circumstances, he replied, had modified university Reform, 
his policy from time to time, though his opinion about 
religious education Avas “ exactly the same ” as before. t 
In the same month occurred an event of some importance, as indicating 
one aspect of the Prime Minister’s foreign policy. Russia agreed to regard 
Afghanistan as a neutral zone. Mr. Gladstone’s friendliness to Russia 
was perhaps not altogether disconnected from his sympathy Avith the 
Greek Church. 

•Hansard. June 17th, 1869. 

t The Bill was thrown out by the House of Lords, and in the following year met with 
the same fate. But in 1871 Mr. Gladstone made it a Government measure and passed 
it through the Upper House, in spite of Lord Salisbury’s resistance. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s energy during this his first session as Prime Minister 
was almost superhuman. It was computed by some newspaper statistician 
that he was 178 times on his legs in the House of Commons, that his 
speeches occupied about eighty columns of the Times, and would, if placed 
on end in single column, have reached to the top of the Monument. 

An account of the first session of his first Premiership would 
be very incomplete without some mention of his Cabinet Councils. It 

happens that 




Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s vol- 
umes of Per- 
sonal Renicm- 


A Peep Into 
Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinets. 


brances’**' contain an 


amusing description, en- 
tered in his diary after 


breakfasting with a com- 
municative member of the 


Cabinet: ‘‘The Lord Pre- 
sident nominally presided, 
and would take the divi- 
sions, if any. Mr. Gladstone 
sits in the centre of the 
table. Foreign affairs al- 
ways come first. There is 
no record of what takes 
place, but the Premier al- 
ways writes to the Queen 
an account of each Council. 
No one is admitted to the 
room, but the 3 uni or Cabi- 
net Minister goes to the 
door if anything arrives- 
Goschen now docs this. 
The likeness of Lord Gran- 
ville in Vanity Fair arrived 


Photo. Mautland,Fox,PiceadiUy,W. o ffi Cl al-lookiu g CllVe- 

joHN BRIGHT IN THE ’SIXTIES. directed to him, and 

was delivered to him in 


Cabinet It was handed round, and for some moments susi»nd^ a di^ 
o. ae irll Churd..- In »o«,er part of 
thkt Lowo divided the Cabinet upon the 
used bv a half-witted person in an exculpatory statement at the Old H y. 

Early in the October of 1860 Mr. Gladstone met . Jowett at Cam^- 
down House, Dundee, where both were guests of Lord Campe^own. 

.Towett “ had looked forward with great eagerness to 
A Itorttar Witt this visit, and his host reports that he had 
Jowett, 1869. him so absorbed in anyone. They talked incessant y 
' hours in the library and about the grounds. Jowett was 

very much provoked one morning when Gladstone 

wly and going to, hear an Episcopal preacher at Perth. Mr. Gladstone 

*Vol. 11., p. 201. 
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at tliLs time was considering the outline of his first Land Bill of 1870, 
and Ireland was one chief topic of their conversations. Mr, Gladstone 
tried to impress on Jowett’s mind that no one hithei-to had understood 
the Irish, or had rightly symi)athised with them. Jowett . . . [spoke] of 
the great interest he had felt in this meeting. ‘ It Avas the first time,’ 
he said, ‘that anyone of such great simplicity had boon in so exalted a 
position.’ It Avould be curious and interesting to mark the setpiel, but 
it seemed to him to be full of peril 
because the great statesman was 
‘so poAA^erful and unsound.’ He ob- 
served that Mr. Gladstone faile<l to 
recognise the truth tliat the moi'al 
excuses for political crime ought not 
to make a statesman less firm in 
repi'essing it.” * There are, no doubt, 
many who will reflect with satisfac- 
tion that the superior educational 
advantages whicli only Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxforfl, could offer Avere thus 
temporarily throAvn open to Mr. 

Gladstone, and aaIio Avill regret that 
a statesman so “ powerful and un- 
sound ” had reached an age at AAdiich 
he could hardly hope to make full 
use of his opi)oi‘tunity. 

llavdng cut down the first branch 
of the Upas tree in the lirst year 
of his Administra- 
Ireland still to tion, Mr. Gladstone 
the Fore, 1870. -^Ajis determined that 
the second yea r 
should see the fall of the second 
braiudi. Accordingly, at the very 
beginning of the session of 1870, he 
announced that the duty of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to Ireland Avas still 
“l)aramount and 4 )rimary,” and ex- 
])ressed his belief that the amend- 
ment of Irish land tenure would prove the death-blow to Fenianism. 

The Irish land laAvs, like the English, were based on feudalism. But there 
was this imp<)rtant difference. In England from of old the landlord had led 
his tenants to battle, and a friendly or rather patriarchal relationship Avas 
cairied doAvn into peaceful times. The typical English landlord regarded 
himself as responsible to some extent for the pros]^erity of 
The iriaii Land his tenant, just as the tenant AA^as responsible to him for 
System. rent, his vote, and the expression of his oi 3 inions. In 

Ireland, on the other hand, even in feudal times, landlords 
and tenants commonly fought on different sides, and in the periods which 
followed, political, religious, and racial antipathies continued unabated. 
But the difference between the land question in Ireland and in England 
* Life of Benjamin Jowett, vol. i., p. 406 
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cannot be at all understood until one simple proposition is grasped. 
Whereas in England the tenant thinks that the land belongs to the 
landlord, the Irish tenant regai’ds it as properly his own. To his mind 
the cultivator, not the rent-receiver, is proprietor.* The subject race 
remembered that their land had been taken by force, and although 
the law — excepting in Ulster — imposed on the landlord even lighter 
duties and gave him even more extravagant rights than in England, t 
the Irish peasant never succumbed to the error of confusing law with 
justice. Nor was there the religious sanction which the clergy of an 
Established Church — where that Church happens also to be the Church 
of the ma»jority— can give to the interests of its patrons. In Ireland, a 
religion which was under the ban of the law was hardly likely to give 
spiritual support to the law’s authority. Nor did the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics bring the necessary reforms. Under a system of 
restricted suffrage and open voting the landlord interest kept a majority 
of Irish representatives. True it is that Sir Robert Peel was i)i*epared 
to do something. He recognised frankly enough that the great work of 
his life did not affect Ireland, or, if it affected it at all, affected it un- 
favourably. “If there is any part of the United Kingdom likely to 
suffer from the withdrawal of Protection, it is Ireland ; for Ireland has 
not, as England has, the means of finding employment for her agricul- 
tural population in her manufacturing districts.” As a set-off* he made 
the whole cost of the Irish police a charge on the Imperial Exchequer ; 
and the numbers of the Irish police promptly advaiK^ed by leaps and 
bounds. It was the one form of financial relief that human ingenuity 
could have devised to benefit Irish landlords at the same time that 
it injured Irish tenants. It is, perhaps, to Peel’s credit that, though he 
did what he ought not to have done, he found out what ought to have 
been done. The Devon Commission which reported in 1815 was appointed 
by him, and, acting on its recommendations, his Government actually 
made a faint and futile attempt to give a measure of security to the 
tenant. But the scheme was dropped in consequence of the bitter oppo- 
sition of the Irish landlords. J 

Mr. Lecky in his Home Rule days made out a strong case for the 
view that all the worst ills of Ireland sprang from the Union; and Mr. 

Gladstone went far to confirm that view by the retro- 
Mr. Gladstone on spect with which he introduced his remedial legislation. 
Irish Grievances. ‘‘For ninety-eight years— I may say for a century — we 
have been legislating in favour of Ireland. During that 
time we have destroyed the odious fabric of the penal laws. We have 
conferred one by one every political privilege upon our Roman Catholic 
fellow citizens .... and, lastly, we have, at no small sacrifice of feelings 
to large portions of the community, extended, I rejoice to say, the 

* A curious illustration came quite recently to the knowledge of the present writer. 
A tenant applied to a Land Court claiming that his rent should be reduced under various 
heads. Adding the items together the Judge discovered that if all the claims were allowed, 
a small sum would be owing annually from the landlord to his tenant; but when he 
explained this as a reductio ad ahsurdum, the claimant was not in the least embarrassed. 

t The feudal law bf distress had been strengthened in Ireland. 

t See Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s “Peel and O'Connell,” pp. 233, 268. Mr. Gladstone agreed with 
the views there expressed, : 
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principle of ecpiality to the religious conditions and circunistances of 
Ireland. Yet, notwithstanding all these things,” said Mr. Gladstone 
solemnly, “I doubt whether at this moment, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, the condition of the Iri.sh peasant is materially better, or even 
better at all, than it was before the mitigation of the penal laws.” * It 
might be urged that Church tithes had been comjK)unded and Church 
ccss abolished. Workhouses had been introduced. Something had been 
done to reduce pauperism and something to extend education. “ But 
when you educate a people and give them an emancipatetl mind and a 
fiee Press, but do not at the same time remove other causes of complaint 
and grievance, I ask you wdiether, so far from giving a motive for con- 
tentment, you do not take the very course that is sure to end in the 
augmentation of every difficulty with which you have to contend.” At 
any rate, against this beneficial legislation should be set the Encumbered 
Estates Act, which in “a vast number of cases ” operated as a con- 
fiscation of the improvements executed by the tenant. But besides 
that Act there were tlie new statutes of evictions— the 
Act of 1810, which simplified the law for the benefit of Irish Grievances, 
the landlord, and made ejectment easy.t 

Mr. Gladstone, it must be added, had himself supplemented the list of 
Irish grievances. The legislation of 1858, which “ let loose the springs of 
industry” in England, had no similar effect in Ireland, foi* there were no 
longei* any such springs to let loose. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
relief whi(‘h Mr. Gladstone gave to the Irish consumer was an insufficent 
pretext for the extension of the income-tax to Ireland and the increase 
of the duty ()n whisky by 8d. per gallon. The truth is that Ireland, 
though she was undoubtedly the better for Fi*ee Trade, had not benefited 
to the same extent as the rest of the United Kingdom ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone's passion for arithmetical equalisation and financial simplification 
had been extremely unfortunate. In the words of Sir Joseph McKenna, 
lie was giving a shilling of relief with one hand while he extracted a 
Ijound of taxes with the other. This may be, and no doubt is, an 
exaggerated statement, but Avhen all has been said, the stubborn fact 
remains that between 1851 and 1861 dii’ect taxation increased 10s. 2d. 
per head in Ireland as compared with 8s. 8d. per head in Great Britain. 
The Irish agriculturist was heavily handicapped in another way. His 
railway I’ates were so high, and his railways so few and far between, 
that the corn lands of the Elbe and the Danube were more accessible to 
the English merchant than the rich plains of Mayo and Leitrim. 

Far worse, however, in its social effects than the financial injustice 
inflicted in the ’fifties had been the Encumbered Estates Act of 1819, under 
which a new set of landlords, Avith the same powers but 
without the scruples of the old, acquired a vast number of the 

of Irish estates. Evictions steadily increased. Most of Encumbered 
the tenants in the south and Avest OAved more than they Estates Act. 
could ever hope to pay. No amount of skill or economy 
could improve their i)osition under the land laws and the landlord 
system. The evils Avere increased by a sham competition for farms. Bad 

* Speech in the House of Commons introducing the Irish Land Bill, February 15th, 1870. 

t The preamble to this Act recited that such were the expenses and delays of eject- 
ment that it had been absolutely useless as a remedy. 
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tenants who never intended to pay rent bid high, took the farms, and 
lived on them till they were evicted. Arthur Young had recommended the 
landlords in their own interests to abandon the system of yearly lettings, 
and in their own interests to give security of tenure by granting leases 
of not less than twenty-one years. But the landlords of the Celtic 
provinces refused to abandon their traditional policy, and the con- 
dition of things went gradually from bad to worse. In Ulster a 
different system, and with it comparative prosperity, prevailed. There, by 
the custom known as tenant rights “ not only the actual estate and right of 
the tenant, but also the goodwill of the expectation which the tenant 
had that he would be permitted to remain in possession on reasonable 
terms,” were generally respected. A tenant who wished to leave his farm 
before the expiration of his lease was allowed by Ulster custom to sell 
his tenant right. 

But the Ulster tenant right was not law. It depenaeu upon honour- 
able feeling and public opinion; and it was not universal or universally 
satisfactory even in Ulster. To many who were un- 
The Ulster sympathetic, unintelligent, or uninformed, the idea seemed 
Tenant Right, simply monstrous. Lord Palmerston had said that “tenant 
right was landlord wrong,” and it took Mr. Gladstone a 
long time before he would consent to any interference with the rights 
of property. Unfortunately for Ireland, his attention had never been 
turned to the study of the Irish land question. Even in the year 1800 
ho was still indisposed to act. In that year Sir Colman O'Loughlin and 
Sir William Gregory introduced a very moderate Irish Land Bill to dis- 
courage annual tenancies and to give compensation for ejectment. They 
persuaded Mr. Gladstone to look at the Bill ; and he ran his eye over 
the headings of the clauses. “Why,” he ejaculated, “you want to inter- 
fere with the management of a man’s own property,” and added with 
great emphasis, “ I will have nothing to do with it I ” It is said that 
when in 1809 it was decided to legislate, and rough drafts were pro- 
duced by various members of the Ministry, the draft Bill proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, but not ultimately adopted, was by far the most 
conservative. 

On February 15th the Irish Land Bill was introduced. The House was full, 
the galleries were crowded. A keen observer noticed that, although a dozen 
lay Peers had to stand, not a single Bishop was present 

“Last year, when Gladstone introduced his Irish Church Bill, a 
BUI, 1870 . flock of prelates came down — ‘corbies* a profane member irreverently 
called them. ‘I say,’ he said to an official, ‘look how the cot hies are 
on the wing!’ This Land Bill is infinitely more important than the 
Irish Church measure. But then it does not touch the clergy— only the people.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech lasted for three hours and a quarter. His voice 
never failed ; not for a moment did he falter or hesitate except when a 
burst of cheering compelled him to pause. “Post-time came,” says 
the writer from whom we have just quoted, “but nobody stirred; 
dinner-time arrived, but the dining room remained empty. When the 
orator had exhausted his facts and arguments, and was evidently drawing 
to a close, there was a slight movement, and a dozen or two of members 
glided out of the House; but the mass remained. When, however, Mr. 
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Gladstone, after delivering his eloquent and impressive oration, sank 
into his seat, the chain which had held the members snapped, a volley 
of cheers burst forth, and the compact body broke up and poured out of 
the House like a toiTent. When Mr. Gladstone sat down there were over 
500 members in the House; ten minutes afterwards Mr. Cardwell was 
talking about Army Reform to less than forty.’* ** 

This is no place for a detailed exposition of the measure. Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out the fundamental difference between the land question in 



AN IRISH EVICTION IN 1870. 


Ireland and in other parts of the United Kingdom. The skeletons of the 
land laws bore a resemblance, but the flesh and blood with which they 
were invested were wholly different. “ Whereas in England and in 
Scotland the idea of holding by contract is perfectly traditional and 
familiar to the mind of every man, in Ireland, on the contrary, where 
the old Irish ideas and customs were never supplanted except by the rude 
hand of violence and by laws written in the statute-book which never 
went to the hearts of the Irish, the people have not generally embraced 
the idea of the occupation of land by contract ; and the old Irish notion, 
that some interest in the soil adheres to the tenant, even though his 
contract has expired, is everywhere rooted in the minds of the people.” 

* ‘‘The Inner Life of the House of Commons,” by William White, pp. 163, 164. 

2 jr 
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The great evil to be remedied was the insecurity of the tenant in respect 
of his holding ; and the right remedy could be extracted from the expe- 
rience of Ulster without causing any shock to the founda- 
Ttoo Bin Outlined, tions of property. The main provisions of the Bill divided 
themselves under the heads of acquisition and occupation^ 
The clauses in the first division, and especially the famous Bright clauses, 
proved to be almost unworkable. In the second division there were four 
main provisions, corresponding to four descriptions of Irish holdings; 
(1) those held under the Ulster customs ; (2) those held under analogous 
customs in other parts of the country not having the same traditionary 
authority; (3) yearly tenancies which enjoyed no kind of protection from 
custom; (4) tenancies under lease. The Bill took the Ulster custom as it 
existed, and gave it the force of law. It also legalised the other customs, 
subject to certain restrictions. Thus it was provided that the tenant 
should only claim when disturbed by the act of his landlord, but that 
he should not benefit if evicted for non-payment of rent or for sub-letting ; 
that all arrears of rent and damages might be pleaded as a set-off by the 
landlord, and that the pleading of any such custom might be barred if 
the landlord chose to give his tenant a lease for thirty-one years. For 
tenants at will, the Bill established a scale of damages. But in tlie case 
of holdings of more than £50 the landlord might exempt liimself from 
the scale by giving a lease of thirty-one years, and in those of over £100 
the parties might contract themselves out of it. 

Elaborate and not altogether successful judicial machinery was set 
up for carrying out the measure. It was provided that in applying the 
scale of damages, the judges should have regard to the injuries done to the 
tenants by eviction, and also to the improvements Avhich they had effected* 
To the question, “What is an improvement?’' the Premier replied that 
an improvement “must add to the letting value of the land,” and also that 
“it must be .suitable to the nature of the holding.” 

Mr. Gladstone himself did not claim that the Bill was i)erfect, only that it 
was laboriously and minutely framed with a view to utility and justice. 
He hoped that on those grounds it would be acceptable to landlords and 
tenants alike, quoting a fine saying of Sir Jolin Davies, the Attorney- 
General of James I., that “there is no nation of people under the sun 
that doth love equal and indifferent justice better than the Irish.”* 

The effect of the speech may be measimed by the division on the second 
reading, which was carried by 442 to 11. In committee, Mr. 

, The BIU PasBod. Disraeli tried in vain to limit the compensation for eviction* 
The House of Lords succeeded in inflicting a few small but 
characteristic “ amendments,” and the Bill received the Royal assent on the 
1st of August. 

The great object of the measure was to give security of tenure. The 
means employed were indirect: eviction was made expensive, and the 
landlord was encouraged to give long leases and to 
Its abandon the system of annual lettings ; the previous pre- 

Bhd Besuits. sumption of the law was reversed : all improvements 
were from that time forward to be presumed to be the 
property of the tenant, and it was for the landlord to prove the con- * 
trary. Speaking after the event, we cannot pretend to affirm that th^’ 
* The peromtion ot this speech, a remarkably fine one, will be found on page QOi. 
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Act was a practical success. There was something to be said for the 
criticism of an Irish member, who maintained that it placed the laiidlords 
in the position of the French lady who said she could not give the fixity 
of love, but only the security of' friendship. It went either too far or not 
far enough.* 

Another measure of first-rate importance was passed during this Session. 
The Bill providing for elementary education in England and 
Wales was introduced two days after the Irish Land Bill The Elementary 
by Mr. Forster. Based upon the principle of compulsory Education BUi, 1870. 
attendance, it was designed to supplement the Voluntary 
schools by Board schools, and to place these Board schools under the 
management of popular bodies called School Boards, elected by the 
cumulative vote. Many of its clauses were a compromise between State 
and Voluntary schools, carried in the teeth of Nonconformist opposition 
with the aid of Conservative votes. It was the beginning of a course 
of legislation which spread education among the people 
but sowed dissensions in the party. The “ Nonconformist Trouble with 
Rebellion ” was headed by Mr. Miall. You have led us, he Nonconformists, 
said bitterly, on one occasion, through the Valley of 
Humiliation, but “once bit, twice shy, and we can’t stand this sort of 
thing much longer.” This was too much for a Prime Minister then in the 
plenitude of his power and popularity : — 

** I hope iny hon. friend will not continue his support to the Government one 
moment longer than he deems it consistent with his sense of duty and right. For 
God’s sake, Sir, let him withdraw it the moment he thinks it better 
for the cause he has at heart that he should do so. So long as my ^ 

hon. friend thinks fit to give us his support we will co-operate with ^ 

my hon. friend for every purpose we have in common ; but when we 
think his opinions and demands exacting, when we think he looks 
too^much to the section of the community he adorns and too little to the interests 
of the people at large, we must then recollect that we are the Government of the 
Queen, and that those who have assumed the high responsibility of administering the 
affairs of this Empire must endeavour to forget the parts in the whole, and must, In. 
the great measures they introduce into the House, propose to themselves no meaner or 
narrower object— no other object than the welfare of the Empire at large.” 

The opposition to the Education Bill had only developed slowly, as 
the different clauses were subjected one by one to analysis. “ The 
two great Bills have been well received in England,” 
wrote Dean Church to his friend Dr. Asa Gray on the 1st Bean cmircb on 
of March— “ not, of course, in Ireland ; and<Ministers, I hear, 
are in high spirits, though, of course, they are not out 
of the wood yet. But certainly no man we have ever had has matched 
Gladstone in the grasp and daring, combined with thorough detailed 
knowledge, of his great legislative constructions. Doubtless there are 
powers stronger than he. But we have not known what a really 
strong Minister is in all the time between him and Pitt. Peel was very 
powerful, from his very caution, combined with thorough political 
integrity; but he had not genius and boldness. Gladstone’s weak point 
is what is most amiable in him, his strong vein of sentiment. It is 
the spring of what is noblest about his impulses ; but it is a perilous 

* Hansard, March 11th, 1870. 
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quality too.” On May 26th Lord Shaftesbury entered the following 
note in his diary:— 

‘‘Deputation to Gladstone about Education. The unanimity of the Churchmen and 
Dissenters— that is, the vast majority of them— is striking and consolatory. Gladstone 
could now settle the question by a single word. But he will not. He would rather, it 
is manifest, exclude the Bible altogether than have it admitted and taught without the 
intervention and agencj’^ of catechisms and formularies.” 


Lord Shaftesbury was wrong about the Dissenters but right about the 

Prime Minister, who did not 





like the details of the measure. 
This we have on the best 
authority ; for in a very in- 
teresting eriticism of Sir 
Wemyss R(?id’s Life of Forster 
Avrittcn sixteen years later, Mi*. 
Gladstone stated that ‘‘ Forster 
undoubtedly,” in reference to 
the Kdu(*ation Act, “ became, 
in some sense, the scapegoat of 
the Goveriiinent,” and added : 

1 do not know that 1, per- 
sonally, can relieve liim from 
much of his resf)onsibility.' 
Mr. Gladstone explained that 
his own views on the matter 
were “by no means identical” 
with thost^ of Forster. But 1 
am not. awar<' that 1 ever had 
occasion, in tlie course of the 
j)T()ce(Hlings, eithei* to differ 
from the pi*o))osals which were 
made to me by Loi'd Ripon and 


J 
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him conjointly, or to press upon 
them any proposal of my own. 
My responsibility is that of con- 
currence rather than of author- 
ship. It might have been 
otherwise. For, if we had been 


dealing with a tabula rasa, I should have preferred the provisions of the 
Scotch Education Act, framed by Lord Young, which give to the local 
School Board a free discretion with regard to denominational education. 
On the other hand, T do not in any w^ay share the objection, which I 
think Forster entertained, to a law which should permit 
Outbreak of the ^ strict limitation of the State-aided as well as of the 
Franco-Oerman rate-aided teaching to secular education.” * 

War, 1870. When the Parliamentary session was draAving to its 

close, all interest in domestic politics was suddenly eclipsed + 
by the outbreak of a struggle Avhich was to change the face of Euroi>e 


* Nineteenth Century, September, 1888 . 

t At a quarter past four to-day a Cabinet box was handed down the Treasury 
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and alter the balance of power more appreciably than any since the^ 
famous campaign of Wellington and Bliicher put an end, not indeed to 
the military supremacy of France, but to the arbitrary dictatorship of 
Napoleon. 


The unclouded skies of a glorious July seemed, at the commencement of that month 
only to reflect an equally cloudless tranquillity on the face of Europe. . . , But, before 
one week of the month had passed, the storm burst upon the world. First came 
diplomatic mutterings, for which a 
few days only were allowed. Then 
followed the ring of weapons making 
ready for the encounter, and the tramp 
of armed men. On the 2nd of August, 
in the insigniflcant affair of Saarbriick, 
the Emperor of the French assumed a 
feeble offensive. On the 4tli, the Prus- 
sians replied energetically at Wissem- 
bourg. And then, what a torrent, what 
a deluge of events 1 In twenty-eiglit 
days, ten battles were fought. Three 
hundred thousand men were sent to 
the hospitals, to captivity, or to the 
grave. The German enemy had pene- 
trated into the interior of France 
over a distance of 150 miles of terri- 
tory, and had stretched forth evt*ry* 
where as he went the strong hand ot 
possession. The Emperor was a pri- 
soner, and had been dejmsed with 
general consent; his family wanderers, 
none knew where ; the embryo, at 
least, of a republic, born of the hour, 
had risen on the ruins of the Empire, 
while proud and gorgeous Paris was 
awaiting, with divided mind, the ap- 
proach of the coiKinering monarch 
and his countless host.*’ 

So wrote an tinonymous i*e- 
viewer in the ()(*tober number 
of the PJduihNrf/Ji Revicic. He 
saw that “every joint of the 
compacted fabric? of Continental 
Europe” had been unset, that there was “not one considerable State” 
whose positions and prospects had not been “funda- 
mentally modified between the 5th of August and the 5th Mr. Gladstone on 
of September.” The anonymous writer was the Prime War. 

Minister, and the article, “tlie only one ever written by 
me which was meant for the time to be in substance, as well as in 
form anonymous,” was inspired by “ motives of public duty.” * 



f'hoto . Window and 07 vv 4 >, Baker W. 
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Bench to Gladstone. He opened it, and looking along to us, said— with an accent I 
shall never forget—* War declared against Prussia.’ ’’—Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Dutf’s 
“Notes from a Diary” (July 15th, 1B70), vol. ii., p. 153. Similar words are used by Archbishop 
Tait, who visited the gallery of the House of Commons on hearing the news. “ Shall I 
ever forget,”. he writes, “Gladstone’s face of earnest care when I saw him in the lobby?” 
^Life of Archbishop Tait, vol. ii., p. 87. 

* These motives “both led to its composition and also prevented me from divulging 
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The article has a political as well as an individual interest. Being 
anonymous, it represents, as no official speech could i-epresent, the spirit 
and the aims of the English Government, which was at this time almost 
as Gladstonian as that of Prussia was Bismarckian. It is only i)ossible 
to bring out one or two of the salient points. Mr. Gladstone saw in the 
general situation some grounds for legitimate satisfaction. 

'* Belgium Saved. The integrity of Belgian territory had been preserved and 
guaranteed by the skilful and vigorous action of Lord 
Granville ; and material for equal congratulation existed in the case of 
a still smaller State which had been affected in a very different manner. 

“France, as was natural, found it needful, on the outbreak of the war, to withdraw 
her troops from Rome; the decrepit structure of the Pope’s Civil Government, on the 
removal of its prop, immediately began to totter. AVe may now pro- 
Snd f th P 1 level with the ground ; there seems to be scarcely a hope or 

Oovemmentf*^ ^ restoration, and possibly the day may come when it may 

be generally believed that the downhill of the temporal power of the 
Popedom has, in its ulterior results, been the greatest and most fruitful 
among all the great and fruitful consequences of the war.” 

On tlie other hand there was already reasf>n to fear from some published 
Bismarckian expressions that Prussia intended to revive “ the old and 
cruel practice of treating the population of a civilised European country 
as mere chattels’’ by adding Alsace-Lorraine to tlie German Empire. 

“We still trust that Count Bismarck lias misrepresented 
Mr. Gladstone country. But if [not], then wo must take leave to* 

Deprecates Annex- say that Germany Avill yet have to proA^e her civilisation 
ation. Yyy other means than by boasting tliat six, or that 

six hundred, letters have been Avritten in good Sanscrit 
by the soldiers of her army to their fricnejs at home.” 

Such a policy Avould only be in keeping Avith that Avhich had been 
pursued at the acquisition of Schleswig-Holstein, when a Danish as well as 
a German population was included within the new frontier. There seemed 
small promise that the phlegmatic German would prove a safer deposi- 
tory of European military supremacy than the mercurial Frenchman. 

“ Between the piety of the King of Prussia, which we believe never failed 
him during the Danish transactions, and the policy of the Chancellor of 
the Confederation, which, Avhatevor else it may have been, has not been 
Pharisaical, Ave are sore put to it to decide Avh ether, in the administration 
of its great prerogative, Germany will be worthy of the confidence of 
Europe. We may hope, but we cannot venture to affirm.” 

In dealing with Austria, with its unsolved and insoluble difficulties, 
Mr. Gladstone exhibited insight as Avell as foresight, accurate knowledge 
as well as political sagacity. His analysis of her difficulties, 
Austria’s Dim- racial, religious, and economic, might with few alterations 
cuities. more than a quarter of a century later. In the 

effort to overcome these difficulties “she has right on her 
side ; for her ancient capital and throne form the best and most natural 
centre for the whole of the inhabitants of the Empire. That they should 

the authorship.” See note' in Gleanings, vol. iv., p. 257. If Mr. Gladstone had known 
the distinctiveness of IiikS own style he would* have realised the impossibility of 
preserving anonymity. The authorship was disclosed in a few weeks by journalistic 
enterprise. 
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be broken up into the minute subdivisions indicated by their specific 
varieties, would be good neither for Europe at large, nor for the great 
Eastern question ; nor above all for themselves.” Carried away by his 
sympathies, Mr. Gladstone, as usual, became hopeful and constructive : — 
“Something in the nature of a Federal monarchy, with a balance of 
power resembling that which has been established in the American Union 
by the great war of 1861-5, is probably the adjustment best suited to her 
case; and to the best result, be it what it may, wo trust that she may 
gradually feel and find her way.” 

The political lesson for Great Britain is drawn in two sentences, which 
deserve the attention of that most unreflecting of sensationalists, our 
modern patriot of the music-hall: “While everything com- 
bines to make us safe, everything also combines to make Lessons for Onr- 
Us harmless. To judge from recent experience, the relative selves, 
share of maritime force in aggressive warfare is dwindling: 
and we are a Power essentially, incurably maritime.” As regards the 
Colonies, wo had learnt that the secret of free autonomy was a specific 
both for the vigorous well-being of the dependency and the integrity of 
the Empire.* Wo were beginning to regard the Einj^ire in India as “a 
moral trusteeship,” to be administered for the benefit of those over whom 
we ruled. The doctrine of Imiierial land-grabbing seemed to be discredited, 
and with the “avidity for material extension” had been lost its customary 
ally, “a preternatural and morbid sensibility.” Mr. Gladstone did not see 
that the comparative freedom of English opinion at that time from the 
vice of jingoism and the lust of territorial aggrandisement was due far 
more to his own unexampled influence and personal ascendancy than to 
“ the wise dispensation of Providence which has cut her off by that streak 
of silver sea. . . . partly from the dangers, absolutely from the temptations, 
which attend upon the local neighbourhood of the Continental nations.” 

Thus led on, Mr. Gladstone catches a glimpse of his ideal— that ideal 
which ho had sketched out in the Don Pacifico debate, and which he now 
saw, or thought he saw, on the way to realisation : — 

“ Certain it is that a new law of nations is gradually taking hold of the mind, and 
coming to sway the practice, of the world ; a law which recognises independence, which 
frowns upon aggression, which favours the pacific, not the bloody settlement of disputes, 
which aims at permanent and not temporary adjustments ; above all, which recognises, 
as a tribunal of paramount authority, the general judgment of civilised mankind. It 
has censured the aggi’ession of France ; it will censure, if need arise, the greed of Germany.* 
* Securus judicat orhis terrarum' It is hard for all nations to go astray. Their ecumenical 
council sits above the partial passions of those who are misled by interest, and disturbed 
by quarrel. The gi'eatest triumph of our time, a triumph in a region loftier than that 
of electricity and steam, will be the enthronement of this idea of Public Right as the 
governing idea of European policy ; as the common and precious inheritance of all lands, 
but superior to the i)assing opinion of any.” 

On the 1st of ]Vovember, 1870, Mr. Gladstone made some interesting remarks 
at a public ceremonial in connection with the Workmen’s International 

* Curiously enough Mr. Gladstone explicitly separated the case of Ireland from that 
of the Colonies “ As regards the three kingdoms, the policy of Parliament is aimed at 
making them a perfectly comijacted body, and raising them to the highest level of intelli- 
gence and civil energy. Ireland, our ancient reproach, can no longer fling her grievances 
in the face of Great Britain.” 
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Exhibition, in which he compared Irish and English manufactures. The 
Irish, he thought, showed more taste. Competition was needed to bring 
out the best qualities of Englishmen as manufacturers. In the same 
month Mr. Dean, M.P. for Queen’s County, enclosed a memorial from 
the inhabitants of Stradbally, asking for such diplomatic intervention as 
might secure to the Pope enough of temporal sovereignty to protect him 
in the discharge of his spiritual duties. Mr. Gladstone wrote 
Protection for in reply from Downing Street on November 30th, that the 
the Pope. English Government had not interfered and did not propose 
to interfere with the civil government of the city of 
Rome. ‘‘But her Majesty’s Government consider all that relates to 
the adequate support of the dignity of the Pope, and to his personal 
freedom and independence in the discharge of his spiritual functions, to 
be legitimate matter for their notice. Indeed, without waiting for the 
occurrence of an actual necessity, they have, during the uncertainties of 
the last few months, taken upon themselves to make provision which 
would have tended to afford any necessary protection to the person of 
the Sovereign Pontiff.” The publication of a letter which was intended 
to soothe Irish Romanism, had the effect of alarming English Protestantism, 
and a month later there came the usual inquiry, this time from the 
Birmingham Committee of the Protestant Association, whether the report 
was true that Mr. Gladstone had joined the Church of Rome. The Free 
Church Presbytery of Scotland also expressed “ apprehensions.” On 
the other hand, no satisfaction was given to the opposite camp. The 
Roman Catholic newspapers made unfavourable comments. 

In the middle of December, Mr. Gladstone acceded to a petition for 
the release of Fenian convicts on condition that they left and did not 
return to the United Kingdom. “That decision, they are 
Release of Fenians, well aware, is in accordance with strong opinions and 
compassionate feelings very widely prevalent in Ireland, 
but, hapi)ily, not displaying themselves in any popular agitation or any 
turbulent demands, such as would render compliance inconsistent with 
the due authority of Government.” 

With the year 1871 we reach the turning-point in the career of the 
Administration. Mr. Gladstone was still projecting reforms ; but the 
country showed signs of weariness and luieasiness, and the 
Tiie Turning-point House of Lords plucked up courage. Mr. Disraeli and 
Reached, 1871. Lord Salisbury became hopeful and aggressive, and it 
was found more and more difficult to turn Bills into Acts 
of Parliament. The loss which the Government had sustained by the 
defection of the Nonconformists was followed on the first day of the 
new year by the announcement of the resignation of Mr. Bright, whbse 
health had completely broken down. 

In many quarters administrative reforms had awakened a disreput- 
able dissatisfacition. It is a maxim of those who govern according to 
the strict principles of opportunism, and for the good, not of the 
governed, but of the ruling body, that it is safer to protect and 
indulge privileged classes than to invigilate over the interests of a nation. 
From the day that Mr. Gladstone entered office this important maxim 
had been consistently and persistently violated. One by one the regular 
lines do'v^n which illustrious families had shunted incapable sons were 
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being closed to private traffic and thrown open to public competition. 

In the midsummer of 1871, by an Order in Council of 

the preceding year, all entrance appointments in the civU Service 

Civil Service—the Foreign Office, Diplomatic Service, and Reform. 

posts requiring professional knowledge excepted— had been 

thrown open to ability and merit, so far as those qualities can be measured 

by public examination. 

An attempt was also made to reduce the expenditure and improve the 
efficiency of State departments. Mr. Gladstone's own theories on the 



subject had been expounded during his election campaign to the burgesses 
of Warrington in the following very remarkable language : — 


“ Individuals, and knots and groups, and even classes of men, have a constant, 
quick, unsleeping interest in feeding themselves upon the produce of -the public 
industry. The natural counterpoise to that perfectly natural tendency on the^ 
part of individuals and classes is in the vigilance of the public mind. It is by the 
public sentiment operating vigorously on the one hand, and by the natural tendency 
of public servants, and professional men, and particular classes on the other, to 
struggle in particular for their own interests, that the equilibrium—a fair and just 
balance— is maintained. But if the public go to sleep, the other power, gentlemen, 
never goes to sleep. On the contrary, it watches for its opportunity. There is not, 
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Speaking generally, a single class of persons interested in the produce of the taxes that 
is not very naturally awake to consider what opportunities it may have of improving 
its position. And, unfortunately, there is this unhappy circumstance inherent in the 
condition of a public servant, that, whereas the man who pursues other branches of 
industry— when he improves his position, for instance, in a matter of commerce or of 
manufacture —a man who increases the produce of the soil, a man who increases the 
produce of the loom, or of the forge, or of the mine, in improving his own social 
position, improves the positioh of other people. But, unhappily, when those who are 
interested in the produce of the taxes improve their own position, I do not well see 
how the consequence is to be avoided, that they may in many cases improve it rather 
at the expense than for the advantage of the people. Gentlemen, I do not say that 
for the purpose of fastening any stigma upon them. I believe that this country is as 
well served and as honestly served as any country ever was. Nay, more, I will say 
this : it has been my happy fortune to know in the public service and in the civil 
service of this country many men who have rendered the labour of their nights and 
days to the advantage of the State with a spirit as disinterested and as noble as 
would have done honour to any station of life or any period of the world.” * 

The Admiralty was at that time in a state of rusty antiquity. Mr. 
Childers set to work. He concentrated the Fleet, reduced a surplus of 
unemployed clerks and dockyard hands, and laid down some common* 
sense rules for promotion and retirement.f Among other changes 
involved by these administrative reforms was the closing of the dock- 
yard at Woolwich. It was a step which had only the 
Woolwich cold commendation of a public advantage to recommend 
Dockyard Closed, it to Mr. Gladstone’s constituents. In the January of 
1871. ^ petition was extensively signed in Greenwich, 

calling upon Mr. Gladstone to resign, because he had 
betrayed the generous confidence of the electorate : ‘‘ Our trade has 
completely deimrted, our dockyards are silent — a fact of which 
Russia seems cognisant — and, in a word, your ill-timed and miserable 
economy has converted this old historic place into a scene of pauperism 
and disorder.” If its English had been a little better, the petition 
might have been drafted by Disraeli. Shortly afterwards a notice 
of a meeting was posted in a few of the Greenwich i)^ib^ic-houses. 
The circular was, of course, fabricated by the Tories, and this made 
the last sentence especially xnquant : “We resjiectfully yet firmly 
demand the restoration of our much abused trust.” 

A week afterwards a public meeting was called in Greenwich, and 
resulted in a free fight. During the first hour a gang of sixty roughs 
dominated the proceedings and carried resolutions against Mr. Glad- 
stone. Then the majority asserted itself, and the roughs were ejected. 
For the time, Mr. Gladstone was too busy to defend himself before his 
constituents. 

The course of the Franco-German War involved the Government in 
.many difficult and delicate questions: “Scarcely a week or a fortnight,^ 
indeed, passed without them— upon which we had to consider nice matters 
for intervention — I mean intervention by request and expostulation,” 

* October 12th, 1808. 

t Gireat saving was effected by the supersession of ineffective and useless vessels. The 
fleet at home was strengthened. Two turret ships, to be “the most powerful afloat,” 
were laid down in 1869. The reduction of the fleets and armies in outlying parts of the 
Bmpire, carried out by Childers and Cardwell, had been one of the planks in the South 
X<ancashire platform. 
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At the instance of Germany, and in the interests of humanity, the 
English Government tried, for some time in vain but eventually with 
success, to induce the Powers to sanction the principle 
that wounded soldiers might be carried through neutral Foreign Affairs, 
territory.* Meanwhile Prince Bismarck, intent on conciliat- 
ing Russia, had begun to show coolness towards England, in order to 
give proofs of friendship to his new ally. At first this coolness 

was difficult to understand ; but the terms of the compact were 

soon made clear. In the middle of November Russia suddenly issued a 
circular repudiating an important clause in the Treaty of 
1856. England, Italy, Austria, and Turkey protested. RuBBia Repudiates 
Bismarck cleverly jjroposed a conference, to which all the Black Sea 
parties agreed ; but it was plain that he had purchased 
the non-interference of Russia in his own designs ui^on 
the integrity of French territory by promising to allow Russia to 
build and maintain a fleet in the Black Sea. The conduct of England 
was not very dignified. We had no interests to justify us in going 

to war. As it was, we made an ineffective protest, and acc^epted 

Bismarck’s prox^osal for a conference which simply registered and 
ratified tiie violation of the Treaty. 

There were many attempts to drag England into the war. A 
memorandum was signed by the English Comtists and other influential 
publicists in favour of intervention. M. Guizot wrote a 
pathetic letter to Mr. Gladstone — it was published in the rngland’s inter- 
Timea, and occupied four columns— entreating him to v«ntion Requested, 
step in and save France in consideration of wliat she 
had done for civilisation and liberty. But the English Government 
would not budge from its attitude of neutrality. If a point was 
stretched in favour of the party with which Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies 
lay, it was only in the expression of an earnest desire “that the 
extreme measure of bombardment should not be had recourse to against 
a magnificent and beautiful city.” 

Surviving the criticisms which Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Auberon Herbert, and 
Sir Charles Dilke levelled, against his foreign policy, Mr. Gladstone quickly 
provided the House of Commons with work for the Session. The Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Act was repealed, University tests were abolished. A Bill to 
establish secret voting (the Ballot Bill) passed the House of Commons and 
was tlirown out by the Lords. But in the following year 
the Peers gave way on the main amendment, which would The Ballot, 1871, 
have made secret voting optional, and the measure (which 
had been introduced by Mr. Forster) received the Royal assent during 
the Session of 1872. 

In this year (1871) the expenditure on the Army and Navy reached 
the lowest point it had touched since 1858. A special vote of credit for 
£2,000,000 had been taken at the outbreak of the Franco-German War ; but 
there was a large surplus, and Mr. Gladstone was encouraged to carry out 
the abolition of Army Purchase, at a cost of several millions. Mr. Lowe, in 
his Budget, "estimated a large deficiency for the coming financial year, which 
he proposed to meet by adding a penny to the income tax, by increasing the 
Succession duties, and imposing halfpenny and penny stamps upon match- 

* In this instance Luxemburg. 
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^xes. Mr. Lowe thought that every box should be allowed to wear 
■£he motto “Ex luce lucellum.” The tax was justifiable; for the trade 
is a bad| one, and matches are a commodity in which a 

The Proposed decrease of consumption would be a positive advantage. 

Match Tax, 1871. g^t the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not conciliatory ; 

and his Latin could not save the tax from unpopularity. , 
The match-manufacturers blazed with indignation. The processions of their 
wretched match-girls attracted public sympathy and alarmed the Govern- 
ment, and in a very few days Mr. Gladstone announced that the proposal 
would be withdrawn. 

Not so the Bill for the abolition of the Purchase System. While that 
system existed, effective re-organisation of the army was impossible. It 
had become necessary, as Mr. Gladstone put it, for the 
Abolition of Army nation to buy back its own army from its own officers. 

Purebase, 1871. The House of Lords, duly subordinating the temptations 
of patriotism to the claims of wealth, passed a Resolution 
with the object of putting the obnoxious measure out of the way, 
without actually rejecting the Bill. But Mr. Gladstone was not to be 
thwarted. He had thrown open the Civil Service by an Order in 
Council, and he determined to operate on the army by cancelling a Royal 
Warrant. There was a scene of great excitement in the 

Cancelllngr a House of Commons on the 20th of July, 1871, when he 

Boyai Warrant, explained how he had superseded the House of Lords 
in language which would have led one to believe that he 
was apologising for some unnecessarily pedantic observance of constitu- 
tional usage. After pointing out that any member of the House of Lords 
might still move the Second Reading and other stages of the measure, 
he proceeded: — 

“That being so, I have to remind the House of Commons that the question of Army 
Purchase is a question, which, not by the Constitution merely, which assigns to the 
Executive the ordinary administration of t‘he Army, but by the action of statute, is taken 
out, if I may say so, of the hands of the Legislature. By statute it is enacted that only such 
terms of purchase as it may please her Majesty to allow by Royal Warrant shall be per- 
mitted. The effect of that enactment is that the existence of Purchase, so far as its legislative 
basis is concerned, is made to depend on the action of the Executive Government ; while so 
far as concerns the indemnity to those who have paid prices for commissions, that portion of 
the subject belongs to the House of Commons. 

“Nevertheless, the matter being one of so much magnitude and interest, the Government 
would not have thought it reasonable or competent for them to take any important or vital 
step with respect to Purchase without having recourse to the opinion of that House. That 
opinion we obtained in the most authentic manner, and after long debates the judgment 
of the House was pronounced ^against the continuance of Purchase, on the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in the legislative measure which passed the House of Commons. Proceeding 
from there to the House of Lords, the measure conveyed to the other House and to the 
country the judgment of the House on the point so fully and absolutely that in that respect 
there was nothing to desire, and the Executive Government felt that it was no longer 
incumbent on them or required of them by any consideration of public convenience that they 
should, again solicit the House of Commons for a declaration which they had obtained in the 
most authentic manner. 

*** This bemg so, with the view we entertained of the illegality of oyer-regulation prices, 
and with the declaration before us of the Royal Commission that those over-regulation prices 
could not be put an end to except by the extinction of Purchase as a system, the Government 
resolved to advise her Majesty to take the decisive step of cancelling the Royal Warrant 
under which Purchase was legal. 
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This executive act, bold and masterful in substance, subtly constitutional 
in form, wholly beneficial in its consequences, is thoroughly characteristic 
of the man. “It was,” said an able publicist, “dictated by an exclusive 
regard for the imblic advantage, and so decisively ai)proved by the public 
voice that iio attempt was made to obtain a vote of censure upon it in 
the House of Commons.” As a i*ebuff to the pretensions ot* heredity, it 
may be compared with the device by whi(*h the repeal of the Paper 
Duty was carried. A prerogative of the Crown was used to checkmate 



the Peers. That the action was bold and high-handed cannot be dis}>uted. 
It may yet form a jnecedent to the democratic statesman of the future 
for extinguishing the powers of the hereditary Chamber. That Mr. 
Gladstone himself had some thoughts of taking a decisive stei) in that 
direction is indicated by a letter which he wrote from Whitby* at the 
end of August in reply to a resolution jjassed at Leeds upon the conduct 
of the House of Lords in refusing to consider the Ballot Bill. He 
regretted both the vote and the grounds of the vote, “nor do 1 less 
regret its consequences; for I am mindful of the signal services shown 
to haye been rendered to this country by its nobles ... .as u'cll as 

* For which town his eldest son was now a member 
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of the serious difficulties which other countries have experienced in 
providing means for the discharge of the functions now intrusted to it by 
the Constitution.” 

On the 2nd of September Mr. Gladstone addressed a meeting at Whitby, 
at which he spoke of the criticisms that were being passed on the Govern- 
ment by the Press: “Sometimes reading an article in a 
A Reply to the newspaper, I might almost suppose, after reading through 
Preaa. an interminable catalogue of the follies and crimes I have 
committed, that 1 must be little less than a monster ; but 
the people of this country, sensible of the blessings of a free Press worked 
with freedom and immense despatch, know also that it requires to be read, 
especially at times and seasons, with some reserve and reflective judgment, 
and it is to the people I look to redress the balance of the Press if the Press 
goes wrong.” The metropolitan newspapers had been more severe than 
the provincial. In London class interests were concentrated. There wealth 
was all powerful; and “wealth has taken desperate ofl’ence because the 
Government has recommended to Parliament that power in the English 
Army should no longer bo the prize of wealth but the reward of merit.” 
>Mr. Gladstone advised the people of Whitby to beware of a tendency to 
Express which he coined the world “alarmism,” and he protested against 
“ a^ petty, peddling, narrow policy of meddling with the affairs of other 
nations,” a policy which was, he feared, becoming fashionable. This 
spee(^di alarmed Lord Houghton. He called it a “high mountain*’ speech, 
and wrote to expostulate with Mr. Gladstone as to some of his expres- 
sions ) about property. He thought public men ought to be grateful for 
private riches. Only the demon of demophilism woidd deprecate indi- 
vidual fortunes. Were they not the reserves of public wealth? Mr. 
Gladstone replied cautiously: “I do not agree with everything you say.” 

Prom Whitby Mr. Gladstone went to Thornes House, near Wakefield, 
the residence of his old Eton friend, Mr. J. M lines Gaskell. The Liberal 
Association of Wakefield presented him with an address. 

Free Trade. Mr. Gladstone in his reply dwelt with regret upon the 
commercial policy of other nations. France had “de- 
nounced” the Commercial Treaty negotiated by Mr. Cobden in 1860; in 
our Colonies, too, there were strong tendencies to the exploded system 
of Protection; and even in America, “though it has a strong Free Trade 
party, the prevalence of those opinions is by no means assured.” Mr. 
Gladstone maintained that although much had undoubtedly been done 
by the steam-engine and the telegraph, Free Trade had been the main 
agent in raising the commerce of the United Kingdom to its extraordinary 
position of supremacy: — 

“ I ai/prehend that I am stating the matter very moderately if I put it thus : that in 
the couitee of the last thirty years our population has increased somewhere about 26 or 
80 per cent, while our trade in the same period has increased at a ratio of something 
certainly not much under 400 per cent.” 

In the month of September Mr. Gladstone was presented with the free- 
dom of the city of Aberdeen. The chief event since his 
Irifh Home Rule last speech had been the unopposed return to Parliament 
1871. of Butt, the leader of the Home Rule party in 

Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s speech is of interest as the first 
and last in which he opposed the principle of Home Rule. 
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** Has Ireland great grievances? What is it that Ireland has demanded from the Imperial 
Government, and that the Imperial Government has refused? So far as my research has 
gone. ... I have seen nothing, except that it is stated there is a vast quantity of fish in the 
seas that surround Ireland, and that if they had Home Rule they would catch a great 
deal of these fish. But there are fish in the sea which surround England and Scotland. 
England has no Home Rule and Scotland has no Home Rule. But w’c manage to catch 
the fish.” 

Further, if Home Rule were established in Ireland, what of Scotland 
and Wales? Surely these had equal claims. Mr. Gladstone saw no ex- 
ceptional remaining Irish grievance except in regard to University educa- 
tion. For that, unfortunately, no demand had been put into practical 
shape ; still he was desirous of legislating on the subject. One passage 
is emphatic 

“Can any sensible man, can any rational man, suppose that at this time of day, in 
this condition of the world, we are going to disintegrate the great capital institutions 
of this country for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight of all mankind 
and crippling any power we possess for bestowing benefits through legislation on the 
country to which w’c belong? One word more only on the subject, my Lord Provost, and 
it is this : — People say that we have tried to conciliate Ireland, and that w^e have failed. 
I do not admit that Ireland is not going to be conciliated, but I must say this—we must 
always keep in mind that there is a higher law to govern the actions of Parliaments and 
of politicians than the law of conciliation, good as that law may be. We desired to con- 
ciliate Ireland ; we desired to soothe her people. We desired to attach her to this island 
by the silken cords of love. But there was a higher and a paramount aim in the measures 
that Parliament has passed. It w’^as to set itself right with the national conscience, with 
the opinion of the civilised world, and with the principles of justice.” 

Oddly enough the last part of his speech, which was devoted to the 
glowing needs of the country for legislation and the inadequacy of Parlia- 
ment to meet them, indicated the true argument for Ho)ne Rule — the 
need of devolution. This argument he never met; indeed, he admitted 
before sitting down that “if it be possible foi» Parliament, without 
breaking up its vigour and unity of action, and its paramount authority, 
to arrange to readjust its machinery in such a way as to give greater 
facility and expedition in the despatch of those large portions of its 
business which are either local or social or non-political, there can be 
no doubt that the accomplishment of that object will be matter of the 
highest interest and importance to the communities of the three 
kingdoms.” * 

A very difficult task remained. Mr. Gladstone had still to quell the 
disaffection of his own constituents at Greenwich. He had 
not addressed them since his return in 1868. Covered hust- The Biackheath 
ings were erected in the north-eastern corner of Black- Speech, 1871. 
heath, and from 10,000 to 12,000 people gathered on a cold 
Saturday afternoon in October to listen to the “apology.” “There was 
, something dramatic,” wrote an eye-witness of the scene— 

“ in tbe intense silence which fell upon the vast crowd when the renew-ed burst of cheering 
with which he was greeted had subsided. But the first word he spoke was the signal of a 
fearful tempest of din. Prom all around the skirts of the crowd rose a something between 

* September 26th, 1871. On the same day Disraeli was presiding at the annual dinner 
of the Hughenden Agricultural Society. He was in high spirits. The barley was bright, 
the oats were golden, and “ the sunny slopes ” were “ ripe and rich with succulent fruits.” 
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a groan and a howl. So fierce was it that for a little space it might laugh to scorn the 
burst of cheering that strove to overmaster it. The battle raged between the two sounds, 
and looking straight upon the excited crowd stood Mr, Gladstone, calm, resolute, patient. 
It was, fine to note the manly British impulse of fair-play that gained him a hearing when 
the first ebullition had exhausted itself, and the revulsion that followed so quickly and 
spontaneoixsly on the realisation of the suggestion that it was mean to hoot a man down 
without giving him a chance to speak for himself. After that Mr. Gladstone may be said 
to have had it all his own w’ay. Of course at intervals there were repetitions of the 
interruptions. When he first broached the dockyard question there • was long, loud, 
and fervent groaning ; when he named Ireland a cry rose of ‘ God save Ireland I ’ from 
the serried files of Hibernians that had rendezvoused on the left flank. But long before 
he had finished he had so enthralled his audience that impatient disgust was expressed. at 
the handful wiio still continued their abortive efforts at interruption. When at length the 
two hours’ oration was ov(m\ and the question was put -that substantially was, whether 
Mr. Gladstone had cleared away from the judgment of liis constituency the fog of prejudice 

and ill-feeling that unquestionably encircled him 
and his Ministry — the affirmative reply was given 
in bursts of all but unanimous cheering, than 
which none more earnest ever greeted a political 
lead€*r.” 

Tile speecdi was not an elaborate 
and detailed del’enei' of his measures. 
Mr. Gladstone admitted that four import- 
ant Bills brought forward during that 
session had failetl to be passed into 
law.* But he knew that it was with 
administration rather than legislation 
that the Greenwich mind was cx^eupied, 
and he plunged headlong into the uu- 
}>opular topic of d(x‘kyard economies. 
These he defeudetl with much vigour, 
ex^laiiiiiig, however, to the astonishment 
and dismay of the discontented Tory 
rabble, that out of a total of 5, OCX) dis- 
charged dockyard labourers, 4, (XX) had 
been dismissed by the previous Con- 
servative Ministry before leaving office. 

It must not be supposed that this famous speech is destined to survive 
the memories of those who heard it. But even in the Blackheath 
oration there is one passage which will bear ciuotation ; for it carries 
a characteristic warning against the vast expectations and promis f 
social reformers 

“ I will say they are quficks ; they are deluded and beguiled by a spurious philan- 
thropy, Let the Government labour to its utmost; let the Legislature labour days and 
nights in your service ; but after the best has been attained and achieved, the question 
whether the English father is to be the father of a happy family and the centre ol a 
united home, is a question which must depend mainly upon himself. And those who 
inoxnlse to the dwellers in towns that every one of them shall have a house and garden 

* The' Scotch Education Bill, the Mines Regulation Bill, the Local Government and 
Taxation Bill — an admirable measure introduced by Mr. Goschen, by which the rates would 
h4ve been consolidated and divided between owner and occupier — and Mr. Bruce!s Licensixig 
Bill, introduced on the same fatal day as the Local Government BIU, the day from 
which electioneering exx>erts dated the Recline of the Government. 
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in free air, with ample space ; those who tell you that there shall be markets for 
selling at wholesale prices retail quantities—I won’t say are impostors, because I have 
no doubt they are sincere ; but I will say they are quacks.” 

For a time it seemed that the Blackheath speech might give the 
Administration a fresh lease of i)opiilarity. The metropolitan press was 
mollified. But this did not last long. The Conservatives won several 
successes at the bye-elections, and the flames of discontent, fanned by 
failure, blazed up afresh. On November 24th “A Whig” wrote from 
Brooks’s Club to infoi*m the editor of the Times about the Liberal dis- 
contents and their causes: — 

“ Conservative reaction is very small, but Liberal discomfort is very great. All that 
the Liberal party with a majority of eighty or one hundred ask is a quiet life ; but 
that is not allowed us. . . . During the last twelve months we have seen a want 
of tact, of true liberality, of good taste, of good manners, of consideration for the per- 
manent officials (who, after all, are the true executive), of sympathy with public opinion, 
of common sense in treating questions of the day, that has wmrn out our patience and 
made us angry and hostile. The unfortunate match-tax, the illogical income-tax, the ill- 
timed closing of the dockyards, the Admiralty scandals, the losses of the Captain and 
the Megocra^ the dismissal of Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. Reed, the story of the good 
anchors and the bad biscuits, the universal discontent of all Government clerks and 
officials, the threatened increase in the succession duty, the threatened taxes on laud, 
the impossible Licensing Bill, the startling exercise of prerogative, the hopeless per- 
sistency in the Ballot Bill, the inconceivable obstinacy of combating the public demand 
for the preservation of Epping and the New Forests and the Thames Embankment 
.... these and other petty economies have been so cleverly devised as to rub up 
everyone the wrong way, from ‘ the lord in his drag to the chummy on his moke,’ as 
the sporting papers express it. Everybody’s corns have been trodden on, a skeleton dis- 
covered in everyone’s cupboard.” 

In the spring of 1872 two of Mr. Gladstone’s recent appointments were 
challenged in Parliament, and the Government narrowly escaped censure. 
An Act of Parliament of 1871 provided that four paid judges should be 
added to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in order to enable 
it to overtake its arrears of Colonial Appeals. One of these vacancies 
proved difficult to fill. Three English judges refused it. 
Sir Robert Collier’s The Government determined that Sir Robert Collier (Lord 
Appointment, 1872 . Monks well), then Attorney-General, should be appointed. 

To give him the necessary qualification the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Hatherley), with whom Mr. Gladstone divided responsibility,’*' ap- 
pointed him to a vacant Puisne Judgeship in the Court of Common Pleas. 
There he sat for a few days and was then appointed by Mr. Gladstone 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In opposing the vote of 
censure Mr. Gladstone took up high constitutional ground : — 

“What do you intend to be the relation between the Legislature in time to come 
and the judges of the land? At present you are strictly restrained from interference, 
except in one most solemn and formal manner. You are not to tamper with the 
question whether judges are in this or in that particular assailable. You are not to 

* “ February 1st, 1872.— Frank Doyle the other day said that the division of responsibility 
between the Chancellor and Mr. Gladstone in the recent appointment of Collier to the 
judgeship in the Privy Council, so as to make each individually innocent, reminded him 
of Sterne’s story of the Abbess of Andouillet and the novice, when dividing between 
them the pronunciation of the naughty words used’ to make the obstinate* tnule get on.”— 
Sir F, Pollock’s “ Personal Remembrances,” vol. ii., p. 238. 
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inflict upon them a minor punishment. You have never tljought it wise to give 
opinions in criticism or in reprobation of tlieir conduct when they have casually gone 
astray. Once in my life — I will not say to which poition of tlic dominions of her 
Majesty I refer— it has so happened to me. as a member of the Executive Govern- 
ment, to be called upon to consider the conduct of a judge who had most rashly and 
culpably reflected upon the proceedings of a Legislature, and had undoubtedly exposed 
himself to our severe reproof. But what view did we afterwards take of the matter? 
We came to the conclusion that as the act was not an act with respect to which it 
would be right to ask Parliament to address the Crown for his removal, it was not 
an act of which hostile notice should be taken at all. Are you ])repared to say that 
you will venture upon breaking down that fence which, by your own wisdom— it is 
not by any external power — prevents you from intermeddling with the character of the 
judges by means of votes which dare not aim at their removal, but which at the 
same time have a certain tendency to lower their character and to impair their credit 
and authority?’* 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a more admirable exposition 
of the relationship which ought to exist between the Legislature and 
the Judicature. Not less effective was his defence of the particular 
appointment 

“What are the presumptive rights of an Attorney-General? He has a presumptive 
right* to be apijointed to the ofiice of Lord Chief Baron, and he is perfectly eligible, 
subject to the discretion of the Government, to fill the office of Lord Chief Justice, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, to hold the office of Lord Keeper, and he might 
even have looked to the office of Lord Chancellor as that to which he might, as 
Attorney-General, be advanced without any intermediate stage of probation ; and, 
therefore, it is not unfair to say we have appointed a man who presumably must bo 
regarded as having something more to recommend him than mere fitness for the 
office to wliich he lias been advanced. Is the House aware what the practice lias 
been for a great length of time with regard to the promotion of an Attorney-General? 
Since the Kevolutioii, we have had, 1 think, fifty -four Attorney-Generals, and out of 
that number, deducting those who died and those who retired, more than one-half 
have been promoted at once either to the office of Lord Chancellor, or of Ijord Keeper, 
or of Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, or of Chief Baron of tho 
Court of Exchequer, or of Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. That is tho 
elevation or the promotion to which, in practice, the Attorney- General of this country 
has been able to look.” 

But plain men did not like Mr. Gladstone’s fine distinctions between 
judicial Hiatus and judicial experience in the case of Sir Robert Collier ; 
nor could they in the companion “scjandal” be induced 
— to borrow one of Mr. George Russell’s happy phrases— The Ewelme 
“ to appreciate the difference between membership of the “ Scandal,” 1872. 
University of Oxford and memboi'sliip of the Convoca- 
tion of Oxford.” It should be said that tho Rectory Avas offered to an 
Oxford man, and refused, before Mr. Gladstone thought it necessary to 
“qualify” a Cambridge clergyman. A great deal of annoyance and bad 
feeling was excited. “ I never could understand,” wrote a Christ Church 
contemporary of Mr. Gladstone’s in 1891, “why W. E. G. was anxious to 
give Ewelme to Mr. Harvey. It was absurd to say that there was no 
Oxford graduate fit for the Rectory.” 

During these years the movement for tho disestablishment of tho 
Cliturch of England had been growing in strength, and Mr. Gladstone 


Mr. Gladstone was speaking before the passing of the Judicature Act. 
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was constantly subjected to pressure by a strong section of his sup- 
porters. The Premier -was watcjhful and uneasy. In his 

The Church of view the chief danger to the Cliiircli lay in its tendency 
England. comprehensiveness and liJrastiaiiism. Two years earlier 

Dean Stanley had admitted a Unitarian minister to the 
Holy Communion. A nottJ by Bishop Wilberforce of a conversation 
with Mr. Gladstone shows the strength of the Premier’s prejudices ; — 

“Talked of ‘Westminster Scandal’— the ‘right name.’ Of little import when merely 
Stanley’s eccentricity ; but the Bishops’ speeches, especially Bishop of Salisbury’s. 
‘How difiicult with temper of House of Ck)mmons to maintain Church, if such the 
internal voice ! No organic change will be made whilst I am in power. But that 
may be a short time.’ ” * 

Another, dated Hawarden, September 3rd, 1872, gives a similar impression : — . 

“To early church with W. E. G., as lovable as ever.,. . . Talk with Gladstone on 
Athamisian Creed ; for no violence ; would keep all possible ; suspects it as only a preliminary 
of attack on Prayer-Book.” 

The early seventies were years of great legislative activity ; and the 
reforms Avhudi were actually accomplished encouraged hopes of more 
sweeping and revolutionary changes. Mr. Gladstone was ready, if necessary, 
to resist a fundamental change in ecclesiastical polity. He was actually 
called upon to resist a movement for a far more fundamental change in the 
British Constitution. The- overthrow of the French Empire had led to 
a revival of Rei)ubli(*aiiism in England ; and a small group 
RepubUcanism In of able men, among whom Sir Charles Dilke was consi^icuous, 
England. endea voured by lectures and speeches to bring the qiKJStion 
into the region of practical politics. Some i^roposals brought 
forward in the House of Commons in 1871 had made it necessary for Mr. 
Gladstone to defend the (^ivil l^ist and protect Sc^vereigiity itself against 
a reduction of its endowments. He suggested that in considering the 
emoluments of the Crown and the grants made to the Royal Family, the 
House of Commons should also “look at the valuable acquirements made 
by the people in the parks of London and the parks in the neighbourhood, 
which have been devoted for every practical purpose to tJie benefit of 
the nation. What would be the income of the Crown if the parks in 
London were cut up into building lots, and the parks in the neighbourhood 
of London wore laid out for the erection of villas— that is, if this land had 
been used by the Crown for years i:)ast as it Avould have been used if it 
had belonged to private contractors? In that case, I think a million a 
year would have been no immoderate estimate.” From the economic he 
passed to the political defence. “But the truth is, that this is a very 
narrow view of the case to take. There is a much deeiDer and a much 
broader question involved. The competent support— not the lavish and 
extravagant, but the competent and becoming support— of the Crown and 
Royal Family is an important part of onr political system. It is not 
the money paid back from the Crown lands into the Exchequer that 
forms the equivalent. That equivalent is the political benefit and 
blessing that we enjoy.”t 

* Life of Bishop TVilbcrforce, vol. iii., p. 367. 
t Speech in the House of Commons, February 13th, 1871. 
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Perhaps the most i*evolutionary measure for whkdi Mr. Gladstone* is 
responsible is the Ballot Act, passed, as we have already said, iii the 
year 1872.* It was indeed the natural and necessary 
corollary of household suffrage, for it afforded the poor The Ballot Act, 
and dependent voter the only possible protection 1872. 

against the influences of property. In Great Britain the 
most sensible effect of the measure was the comparative order which it 
introduced into Parliamentary and municipal elections. But in Ireland it 
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struck at the i*oot of the political power of the landlords; the influences 
of Roman priests displaced that of Anglic?an j)arsons, and fi*om this 
time the Irish representatives tended to represent the Irish people instead 

* Mr. Bright, who often spoke bluntly what Mr. Gladstone thought, said, when the 
Peers at last gave way: “The House of Lords— which seems to be almost the last refuge 
of political ignorance and passion— the House of Lords has consented to the establishment 
of vote by ballot, by which perfect security and independence will be given to every 
elector,” 
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of the owners of the soil. The cry for Home Rule began to be heard in 
the House of Common's. 

To this year also belongs a great moral achieA'^ement. During the 
Civil War in America, the English Government had permitted privateers, 
built and armed for the Southerners by private firms in England, to 
escape from English ports and ijroy.upon Nortliern vessels. A Conser- 
vative Government had the credit of commencing the negotiations which 
led to the submission of the American claims (called the 

The Alabama A Zahama claims after the most successful of the privateers) 

Claims, 1872. to an international Court of Arbitration. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government had all the discredit and uniiopularity of carry- 
ing through the negotiations, of submitting to the unfavourable award of 
the Geneva Court,* and of ijaying— out of current revenue— in satisfaction 
and final settlement of all claims, the sum of about three and a quarter 
millions sterling. In 1880 Mr. Gladstone, discussing the possibility of 
international disarmament, referred to the Alabama case in these 
memorable words 

“Need I [say] that the dispositions which led us to become parties to the arbitration 
on the Alabama, c^ise are s(-ill with ns the same as ever : that we arc not discouraged ; 
that we are not damped in the exercise of these feelings by the fact that we were 
amerced, and severely amerced, by the sentence of the international tribunal ; and that, 
although wo may think the sentence was harsh in its extent and unjust in its basis, we 
regard the fine imposed on this country as dust in the balance compared with the moral 
value of the example set when these two great nations of England and America, which 
are among the most fiery and the most jealous in the world with regard to anything that 
touches national honour, went in peace and concord before a judicial tribunal to dispose of 
these painful differences, rather than resort to the arbitrament of the sword.” 

It might have been thouglit that responsible statesmen not in oflice would 
have recognised the great sci vice conferred upon the nation, or at least have 
stood aside while the eloiids (d* ix)pular indignjitioii burst on the devoted 
heads of her Majesty’s Ministers. But Mr. Disraeli preferred to “ride on 
the whirlwind and direct the storm.” In a celebrated s]3eeeh at the Crystal 
Palace he apiicalcd to the working classes of England, to their ijride in 
^‘belonging to an Imperial country,” and proi^liesied— tliis was a couple 
of months before tlie award- that ‘‘the time was at liand -at least it would 
not be long distant— when England would have to decide between national 
and cosmoi)olitan piineiples.” Those who heard the cheering might have 
foreseen the approaching change in the balance of i)artics ; those who 
pondered the sentiment might perhaps have speculated about the future 
possibility of “Peace with Honour.” 

The unpopularity of the Government was increased by the Licensing 
Act of 1872. Before that year no publican was (*ompelled to close his 
premises, excei)t for an hour between one and two o’clock 
The licensing Act, in the morning, even in London and those large towns 
1872. which had adopted the Public House Closing Act, while 
elsewhere public-houses might be kept open all night long. 
Tlie Act fixed midnight as the closing hour for London, and eleven o’clock 
for the rest of England, giving th^ magistrates discretionary power to 
Substitute any other closing hour between ten and twelve. Further, 

* Issued on the 14th bf September, 1872. 
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partly by endorsement clauses, partly by improved police regulations, 
the Act made orderly management of licensed houses a little less im- 
probable. Lastly, it put some check upon the multiplication of licences. 
This excellent but inadequate measure vas soon represented as the 
crowning iniquity of the Liberal party. It W'as carried amid violent 
protests, which were revived at the General Klcctioii, and conveniently 
forgotten when the friends of the licensed victuallers returned to 
power.* 

The vigour of Reform was nearly exhausted. “As time advanced it 
was not difficult to perceive that extravagance was being substituted for 
energy by the Government. The unnatural stimulus was subsiding. Their 
paroxysms ended in prostration. Some took refuge in melancholy, and their 
eminent chief alternated between a menace and a sigh. As I sat opposite 
the Treasury Bench the Ministers reminded me of one of those marine 
landscapes not very unusual on the coasts of South America. You 
behold a range of exhausted volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a single 
pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. There are occasional 
earthquakes, and over aiid anon the dark rumbling of the sea.” Such is 
the brilliant pictures of the situation of her Majesty’s IMinisters, drawn 
with rich if excessive colouring by the Leadci* of the Opposition in the 
month of A^iril, 1872.t 

But the Premier did not allow political troubles to mono])oliso his 
attention. On the 8rd of December a paper upon a cuneiform inscription 
containing a Chalda^an account of the Deluge was read in 
the rooms of tJie Society of Biblical Archfeology. ^Ir. Glad- a Speech on 
stone was among the audience, and joined in the discussion. ArciisBoiojy. 
One of the speakers hrd seized the oc(?asion to appeal for 
Government assistance ; but he did not receive much encouragement. 
There is one side of the question, said Mr. Gladstone, which must never 
be overlooked : “ It has been the distinction and i)ride of this country 

to do very many tilings by individual elfort whicli in other countries 
would only be elfectcd by what Sir Robert Peel used to call ‘the vulgar 
exxiedient of applying to the Consolidated Fund,’ or whatever in those 
other countries corresponds to that Avell-known institution.” Then Mr. 
Gladstone turned to archa^ilogy, and gave some interesting details about 
one of his favourite diversions ; — 

“The life that I lead at present, and a certain period of my life, has been extrem(ily 
barren of results in matters such as those with which you are conversant to-night. But 


* See, for a brilliant appreciation of this and other measures of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, a pamiihlet by the present Warden of Merton College, Oxford, writtjtni in 1874 
and entitled “Five Years of Liberal Policy and Conservative Opposition.” Mr. Brodrick, 
referring to the electoral tactics pursued by those who should have known better in the 
electoral campaign of 1874, asked indignantly: “Is it consistent with reason or justice, 
or the very rudiments of political morality, or any principle but the blindest party spirit, 
that magistrates and ministers of religion, and country gentlemen, knowing that excessive 
drinking is a shame and curse of this country, acknowledging the necessity of checking 
jt by legislative regulation, and seeing the improvement which the Licensing Act has 
wrought in public order and decency, should join with drunken mobs in vilifying the late 
Government for doing that which any other honest Government must have done, and 
which the Conservative Opposition had been striving to force upon it?” 
t At Manchester, April 3rd. 
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at those periods when I was in any degree master of my own time, I have in my own 
way dived a little into the world of antiquity. . . . Almost everything begins for mo 
with my old friend Homer— the friend of my youth, the friend of my middle age, the 
friend of my old age— from whom I hope never to part so long as I have any faculty or 
breath left in my body.” 

Mr. Gladstone went on to explain how “the course of recent discovery 
had tended to give a solidity— if I may use the expression— to much of 
the old Greek traditions which they never before possessed.” But he 
ended with a note of characteristic caution indicative of a certain 
suspicious fear which ho was always apt to entertain for those who dig 
and rummage, whether in tombs or libraries or museums. Ho had a latent 
feeling that explorations of that kind might undermine the foundations 
of belief or disturb some cherished article of faith 

feel that above all things we must be on our guard against travelling too fast in 
these matters, and remember that it is a very slow and laborious process in which we are 
engaged. We are like children with an enormous pattern map broken into a thousand 
pieces, in which, through the ingenuity and learning of men like your President [Sir Henry 
Bawlinson] and Vice-President, and the gentlemen whom we have heard to-night, we are 
gi'adually ascertaining the proper spot for this or that particular fragment; and so, by 
care, adding another to the first, we go on from point to point, until at length, I believe, 
we shall be permitted to know a great deal more than our forefathers in respect of the 
early history of mankind— perhaps the most interesting and important of all the portions 
of the varied history of our race with reference to the weighty interests that are involved, 
either as regards science or religion.” 

A few days later Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Spectator about Homer. 
On the 21st of December ho advised the students of Liverpool College to 
honour, as Homer honoured, freedom of thouglit, but at the same time with 
St. Paul “to hold fast that which is good.” He warned them against 
that free thought which implied irreligion, and which “ seems too often 
to mean thought roving and vagrant more than free, like Delos drifting 
on the seas of Greece without a root, a direction, or a home.” 

In the year 1878 Mr. Gladstone, encouraged by promises of Roman 
Catholic support, and bent ufion the fulfilment of his last promise to 
Ireland, attacked the question of a University for Ireland. 

The Irish Uni- Rising on February 13th, he submitted to the House, for 
Terslty Bill, 1873. the third time since the formation of his Governnlent, 
“proposals respecting Irish affairs in regard to which I say 
little in stating that they are vital to the honour and existence of the 
Government; but of which I may say also that which is of greater 
importance, that they are vital to the prosperity and welfare of 
Ireland.” 

The Irish University Bill was an ingenious attempt to reconcile higher 
education with the conflicting asjiirations of Romanism and Protestantism. 
Its promoter did not disguise the danger of Ultramontane influence ; but 
the question was : “ Do we, or do we not intend to extend to them [our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects] the full benefit of civil equality on a 
footing exactly the same as that on which it is granted to members of 
other religious persuasions?” If not, then the Government plan must 
be rejected. Ct^rtainly, the figures quoted were very remarkable. The 
total number of University students in Ireland was 1,179, and of these 
the Roman Catholics, who formed nearly three-quarters of the population. 
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supplied only about 12 per cent. In one striking Xiassagc the theory that 
Ireland did not care is indignantly repudiated 

“Sir, there is a love of letters in Ireland. Ireland is not barbarous in mind. She 
can say justly on her own behalf— 

‘Nec sum adeo informis; nuper me in littore vidi; 

Cum placiduni ventis stabat mare.* 

If only we will give her a tranquil sea in which to mirror herself, it will be in fair visage 
that she will return to the view.” 

Disraeli had fallen into the error of confounding “University” with 
an institution that gives a course of universal instriu*tion ; and this 
accounts for one passage in Mr. Gladstone’s speech : “ According to 
the old Roman law, as I am informed, iiniversitaH and collegium were 
as nearly as possible identical. I have not lived much in Scotland for 
nearly twenty years, but Avhen I did live there it Avas a common thing 
to hear a Scotcliman say to a friend, ‘ Have you sent your son yet to 
Oxford College?’ The university and the college were to him exactly 
one and the same in idea and in fact.” Mr. Gladstone iiroposed, so far 
as Dublin aaus concernt'd, to sever these Avords effectually 
one from the other, and to make the UniA^ersily of Dublin What it propoecd 
and Trinity College A\'hat he proA-ed them to bo in Iuav ^ 
and in history (starting from the y(*ar Kill, Avhen .lohii 
Lech, Archbishop of Dublin, got a Bull from J\)po Clement V. to found a 
%iniversi{afi mchoUtrum in that city), entirely distinct and separate bodies. 
The iieAV UniA'crsity Avas to be a teaching as well as an examining insti- 
tution; but it Avas to liuA^e no tdiairs of Theology, Moiat and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, or Modern History. Another and less (piestionabJe part of 
the scheme relatecl to the abolition of religious tests in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Finall 3 % Mr. Gladstone recommended the scheme to the patriotism 
of the House as oikj Avhicli Avould enable the sister island to raise herself 
to a height of cultuie Avorthy of the genius of her people and of “those 
oldest and possibly best traditions of her history upon Avhich Ireland 
still so fondly dAvells.” 

The speech, though not by any means a great literary effort, AA’as 
wonderfully successful. Mr. Gladstone’s faith in his o\vn scheme seemed 
to permeate his audience and to attract universal approbation. But so 
soon as the Bill itself was more narroAvly inspected by the eyes of 
sectarian jealousy, its chances of developing into an Act, vanished. It 
was, as the Daily Neivs said, “a feeble compromise”; but 
Irishmen, and Irishmen ahme, Avere res]Kmsiblc for its Its Reception, 
destruction. The Protestants of Trinity College, the 
secularists of Belfast, the Roman piiests and prelates, all denounced 
it with vigour; and even enlightened Irish Liberals and Home Rulers 
went, almost tearfully, into the Opposition Lobby. Tavo entries in Mr. 
Forster’s diary describe the close of the debate on the second reading 
— the Government Avas beaten by three votes—and the lesignation Avhich 
folloAved 

March 11, 1873.— Gladstone rose with the House dead against him and his Bill, and 
made a wonderful speech — ^easy, almost playful, Avith passages of great power and 
eloquence, but with a graceful play Avhich enabled him to plant deep his daggers of 
satire in Horsman, Fitzmaurice and Co.” * 

• “His speech at the close of the debate on the Irish University Bill,” says Canon 
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March 13. — Cabinet a^ain at twelve. Decided to resign. , . . Gladstone made us quite 
a touching little speech. lie began plaj’^fully. This was the last of some 150 Cabinets Or 

so,, and he wished to say to his colleagues with what ‘profound gratitude* And 

here he completely broke do^vn and could say nothing, except that he could not enter 
on the details. . . . Tears came to my eyes, and we were all touched.’* 

Mr. Disraeli was sent for by the Queen, but lie was far too wise to 
pluck the ripening but not yet fully ripened fruit. “The Tory party,” 
lie said, “at the present time occupies the most satis- 
Plsraeli R8fu3es factoiy position which it has held since the days of its 

to Take Office, greatest statesmen, Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville.” It 
liad div(',sted itself of those excrescences whicli were not 
indigenous to its native growth, but the consequence “ sometimes of 
negligence, and sometimes perhaps in a certain degree of ignorance.” He 
thought it would be remembered, wlien it entered upon a career which 
must be noble and was likely to be triumphant, that its leader, the trustee 
of its honour and interests, declined to form an ineffectual Administration. 
Thereupon Mr. Gladstone, reluctantly enough, resumed office. 

At a banquet a few days before the division on the Irish University 
Bill, Mr. Gladstone had spoken the epitaph of the Government and 
described the causes of its appioaching death : — 

“ I trust we have not been an idle' Government. We have had an active life, and 
that is substfintially one of the conditions of a happy life. My position as leader of the 

Liberal party has been spoken of. 1 feel how unworthy I am of that position. I feel 

how circumstances other than my own merits have placed me there ; but I am thankful 
to have been there at a period of the history of this country when it has been my 
privilege and my duty to give the word of advance to able coadjutors and to tnisty and 
gallant adherents ; and more than once I have been permitted to see your flag, the flag 

which you entrusted to rny hands, planted in triumph and courting the breeze on the 

summit of those citadels.’* 

But those acliievemonts had not been very popular, and had not, per- 
haps, served the immecliato interests of tlie party— though they had 
served the permanent interests of the public:— 

“It has been our fate to oflend in turn many classes, whose interests, real, or more 
commonly supposed, it has been our duty to attack.” 

The remainder of tlio Session of 1873 calls for little notice. The mis- 
fortunes of the Government were not yet over. In the last clays of the 
Session a lapse of administrative discipline almost amount- 
More Misfortunes, ing to a scandal was disclosed in connection with the Post 
Office. Mr. Scudamore, an able but not thoroughly trust- 
worthy official, was mainly to blame ; but there was no doubt that tljo 
control of the Treasury over the Post Office had been dangerously relaxed. 
The telegraphic department had ai^propriated to the extension of the 

MacColl, “converted at least one strong opponent. Lord Wemyss (then Lord Blcho) 
told Lord Napier and Etfrick as they walked together to the House of Commons that 
he intended to vote against the Bill. After the division, which jiut the Government 
In a minority of three, Lord Napier remarked to Lord Elcho, ‘I wonder, Elcho, that 
you could have listened to that speech and voted against the man who made it.* ‘I 
listened to the speech,* was the answer, ‘and voted for the man who made It.* Lord 
Napier,” continues the Canon, “in telling me the story, added that it was the finest 
speech he had ever heard.” See an article on Mr. Gladstone in the Fortnightly Review^ 
June, 1808. 
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telegraphic system sums of money which had been received by the Post 
Office from ordinary revenue, ancl from Savings Bank depositors. Lowe, 
so formidable in attack, had never shown niuch skill in defence, and 
on this occasion he was at liis Avorst. A day or two later one of his 
economies led to a “scene” in the House. An estimate sent in by Ayrton, 
the First Commissioner of Works, had been altered at the Treasury in‘" 
both amount and destination without any explanation being offered. lu 
ansAver to a question, Ayrton disavoAvecl responsibility for the expendi- 
ture of the money, and in the most offensWe and ostentatious manner 
retailed to the House Avliat had been taking jdace. One interesting con- 
sequence of the incident Avas a remarkable speech from Mr. Gladstone on 
Ministerial resj)onsibility.* Another Avas that the Premier i-cishuffled his 
Cabinet. Lowe Avent to the Home Office. Ayrton beemne Judge Advocate- 
General. Childers retired. Bright re-entered the Ministry as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. The Premier took upon him- 
The Civil Service, self the ai’duous duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

What exactly Avas in his mind Avas not at first knoAim. It 
’ AA"as said, and possibly, in ill-informed quarters, even thought, that 
these changes Avere made solely to pro])itiatc the pormanout Civil Service, 
which Avas represented as being in a stfitc of scarcely disguised 
mutiny. Noav it is perfectly true that the iieads of the Civil Service 
did not like open competition. Nor is a policy of economy yjopular 
at the best of times in spending dei)artments. Nevertheless, Childers and 
Ayrton might easily have cai'iied out their economies Avithoiit provoking 
enmity if they had had a little more tact and knowledge of the world. 
But these qualities Avere unfortunately conspicuously absent. With 
these exceptions, lioAAeA^er, there AA’as little oi* Jionc of that bitter 
hostility to the Administration A\diich a perusal of the pages of tlie 
Edinburgh Revicio oi* of the public and letters of the Whigs of 

the period might lead one to assume. Mr. Gladstone never Avas person- 
ally unpopular in the Civil Service. On the contrary, his ]mblic spirit, 
industry, and administrative ability Avon Iiim the respec^tful admiration 
of many whose conservative tendencies made them hostile in large 
questions of policy. Moreover, ho did not, like some loss eminent statesmen, 
hold aloof from members of the Civil Seiwice. With many of them he 
was on terms of intimacy and friendship. “ I should unhesitatingly say,” 
writes one whose opinion may be regarded as conclusive, “that so far 
from incurring the hostility of the Ci\'il Seiwico, no man ever commanded 
its confidence so much as Mr, Gladstone; for the prosaic reason, among 
others, that he thought much more highly of the public service than 
any other Minister Avhom I ever came across.’' 

There Avas, undoubtedly, another and a very much more important 
reason for Mr. Gladstone's return to the Cha.n(?ellorsliip of the Exchequer. 
He knew that the revenue returns AA^ere very favoui’able, and he was 
turning over in his mind the possibility of a striking and dramatic 
achievement in the Budget of the coming spring. In the autumn he 
began to make detailed and searching inquiries into receipts and 
expenditure; and it Avas soon shrewdly sus|)ected by one or two of 
his most trusteil subordinates that the total abolition of the income-tax 
* July SOfch, 1873, Hansard. The speech seems to have escaped the notice of Constitu- 
tional laAvyeiiS* 
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was ill contemplation. As the figures became more and more favourable 
Mr. Gladstone’s excitement grew. Evidently the surplus would be a huge 
one ; for at that time the revenue was advancing by 
leaps and bounds. So far his idea had been to dissolve contemplating the 
after the Budget. In the winter, however, hci suddenly .Abolition of the 
(fhauged his mind and determined to ])roc‘laiin his intention Income-tax. 
of abolishing the income-tax and then dissolve ParliaiiKint. 

It is easy to iioint out after the event that the change oF ])olicy was 
a mistake. An expedition to Ashantee had still to await a sn(*cessful 
ending. A sudden dissolution gave the advantage to the pai*ty which was 
bettor prepared ; and the Conservatives had been x>atiently organising 
themselves for a long time past. But Mr. Glmlstoiie’s proud spirit 
could not endure to remain in oilice on sufferance*. Ac- 
cordingly, he dissolved Parliament on the ground that the Dissolving Parlla- 
autliority of the Ministry had sunk below^ the i>t>int ment, 1874 . 
necessary for the duo deiem^e and pros(*cution of iniblie 
interests,” and ended uii an income-tax ijoliey of twenty years’ standing 
by making its abolition the subject of an a))peal to the country. 

Another coji si deration may W'eil have infiiieneed him. Jn tlie i>rcceding 
August ho liad, as ^\G have seen, assumed the office of Chancellor of 
the Exehecpier in eonjunetlon witli that which he ali’cady held of First 
Lord of the Treasury, without duly considering at the time wdiether by 
so doing ho w^ould vacate his seat at Green WMc*h, and so provoke a bye- 
olectiou at which ho might very ])robably bo defeated. The cpiestiou 
dei)endod upon two statut<^s, one belonging to the reign of Queen Anne, 
the other to the yeai’ 1807. Mr. Gladstone assumed that a reservation 
in the later statute relieved him from the necessity of vacating his scat. 
But the Law Officjors of the Crowm thought otherwise, and the matter 
**was at least sufficiently grave to reqiure deliberate consideration from 
the House oF Commons ; and tliere w'as the risk of formidable penalties 
if he sat and votcul in the House w hen in ]K)int oF law the seat was 
vacant.” ^ 3Ir. Gladstone became sensible of the difficulty either of 
taking his seat in the usual mauiier at the opening of tlie Session, or of 
letting the Address at so momentous a crisis be disx)osed of in his absence. 
^‘A dissolution,” according to the summing uj) of Lord Selborne, “was 
the only escape, and 1 have never doubted that this w^as the determ iiiiiig 
cause of the dissohitio]i of January, 1874.” 

Certainly in tlie alisence of some strong compulsion Mr. (dadstone's 
tactics would api)ear extraordinary. With a largo majority in tlie 
House of Commons and a splendid surplus to dis^ioso of, ho undoubtedly 
might have carried a series of impoi-tant and brilliant financial measures 
in the Session of 1874. It is always fatal to dissolve Parliament on an 
ebb tide. But IMr. Gladstone disregarded the lessons of exjierience and 
the warning of the bye elections, and plunged recklessly into one of 
those “ unseasonable, unskilful and precipitate dissolutions of Parliament ” 
upon which Lord Clarendon animadverts in the (‘ommoncoment of his 
“History of the Rebellion,” as the most probable source of “these waters 
of bitterness Ave now taste.” 

F. W. Hirst. 


* Personal and Political Memorials of Roundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S HOME LIFE. 

EfTeots of a Happy Homo. Life— A Double Menage — Mr. Gladstone’s Arrangement of 
his liibrary — St. Dciniors - In the “Temple of Peace ’’—Sucoossion of the Hawarden 
Estate— Dwelling among their own People— I^eginning^ the Day— Breakfast— The 
Morning’s Work — Ilccreation —The Beauties of Hawarclcii— Mr. Gladstone as a Land- 
scape Gardener — An Adventure in the Park— Tree-Felling— Afternoon Tea— Dinner— 
The Craving for Retirement — Politics not the First of His Interests— Sir Andrew 
Clark’s One Mistake— Mr. Gladstone’s Talk— His “ Simplicity His Defective Sense 
of Proportion— His Humour— His Story-telling Faculty- lOlasticity of his Tempera- 
ment— His Self'Order and Discipline— His Sunday Observance— His Rules of Life— 
IIow he Bore Private Calamity— Enumeration of his Family. 

W E arc indebted to a relative of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone for the following 
description of the statesman’s life at Jiomc : — 

It is doubtless true of many men who have been called to fill 
important posts, and tlie main pai*t of wdioso lives has been spout in 
the full glare of publicity, that their j)rivato lives have been simple, 
tranquil, bright with faniily love, and with the many delights of homo 
and friendship. 

But there can be few indeed among prominent men of whom this 
could be so truly said as of Mr. Gladstone. And to all wdio loved and 
1 ‘evered him this is a matter for rejoicing. Had his 
Effects of a Happy homo life been less happy, we may be very certain 
Home Life. that his public life w^onld have been far less vigorous, 
far less strenuous, far less iiisi)ired ; his powers of work 
would have been reduced by half ; his buoyancy, so indomitable under 
defeat, would have given way ; his days w^ould have been shortened and 
liis achievements curtailed. For it must be remembered that Mr. Glad- 
stone was not cast in the same mould as iiro most men who live into 
their ninth decade. He was not of a placid, idilegmatic, easy-going tem- 
perament, of the sort that takes life easily, and can bear troubles, especi- 
ally the troubles of others, with equanimity. The French formula for 
longevity—** Mauvais cenur, l3on estomac” — did not apply to him. Indeed, 
in his case it was rather reversed ; for his digestion, though admirably 
kept in order by gastronomic precautions, Avas not strong by nature, 
while his heart was intensely alive to the agonies and miseries of the 
world. 

With liis naturally “vtdiierable temper,” to use his own expressipn, 
and his sensitive, highly strung nature, he would, one may rest assured, 
have suffered more than another in body, mind, tind soul amid uncon- 
genial or depressing surroundings. 

It was by his happy marriage, in 1839, with the elder sister of Sir 
Stephen Glynue, that Mr. Gladstone became coiniectod with Haw^arden. 
His. first visit .to the Castle, as another writer has noted, was in the 
year 1835, wdien ho was invited there by Sir. Stephen Glynne, whom 
he had known at Oxford. As long as his father, Sir John ..Gladstone* 
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survived, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone spent a considerable of their 

time at Fasqne, Sir John’s country seat in the county of Kincardine; 
but on his death, early in the fifties, Hawarden became exclusively their 
country home. 

Mr. Gladstone was deeply attached to Hawarden— more so rather 
than loss because of the somewhat peculiar position he occux)ied there. 
Owing to heavy financial losses that befell the ])ro])erty 
within a few years of his marriage, it became noc(\ssary, a ‘DDui^ie Manage, 
in order to keep the estate together, for ^Ir. Gladstone 
to make large pecuniary sacrifices. He and his wife at this period 
undertook the expenses of the household ; and Sir Stephen (Jlynne, the 
head of the family, wlio was unmarried, resided Avith them. 

Most happily and harmoniously did this unusual double menage work. 
Sir Stephen, the gentlest and most courteous of men, respected and 
beloved by a Avide circle of friends, and Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Flint for many years, Avas, of course, master of the house, Avliile 
Mrs. Gladstone Avas its mistress ; and Mr. Gladstone never at any time 
occupied any other i)ositioii than that of honoured guest. In one part 
(^f the house, it is true, he reigned supreme— that is, in his oAvn study. 
For many years he occupied a largo room on the iirst floor, Avith a northern 
aspect ; but in the year 18(M an addition AA’^as made to the Castle, a spacious 
library Avith bedrooms aboA^e being built at the north -AA^est angle of the 
house. This library, like its iDredccessor, Avas noA^er knoAvn in the 
family by any other designation than that of the “Temple of Peace.” 
It Avas thus distinguished from the original library— the large and 
cheerful room, looking south and Avest, Avith its French AvindoAV leading 
into the garden by a flight of steps (a favourite s})ot for jfiaotographic 
groups). This room, Avhich is lined Avith bookshelves on two of its 
Avails, has always been the principal “living-room” of the castle. Mr. 
Gladstone’s own books have never intruded themselA'Cs into the Glynne 
Library, but filled his own i*oom to a degree best expressed in the 
Avords of Scripture ; “ i)ressed doAvn, shaken together, and running over” 
— overfloAviug the “Temple of Peace,” in fact, in spite of most ingenious 
economising of space, into the adji>ining lobby, Avhicli hence acquired the 
name of the “ Chapel of Ease.” 

True to one of his most marked characteristics, Mr. Gladstone, having 
to solve the problem of hoAv to house in a liinited space a collection of 
books increasing at an average rate of 1,000 volumes 
a year, devoted to the question as thorough and con- jip Gladstone’s 
centrated an attention as he did to ev^ery mattei* lie Arrangement of 
took in hand, from the preparation of a Budget and Library, 
the draAVing-up of an Irish Land Bill to the hanging of 
a picture or the utilising of the blank squares of a sheet of postage stamps. 
By the use of shalloAV immoA’'able shelves graduated in size, of projecting 
buttresses capable of containing books on three of their sides (not to 
mention various receptacles on the floor of the room), ho contriA'cd to 
accommodate something like .50,000 volumes in the “Temple of Peace” 
and the “ Chapel of Ease.” Mr. Glailstone made this book-case arrange- 
ment the theme of an article in the Nineteenth Centvry, and in his 
matchless fashion illuminated Avith interest a subject Avhich, in most 
hands, would have been a mere matter of joinery. 
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The transference of this great collection of books to St. DeinioVs 
Library — at which, assisted by his daughtei* Helen, ho worked with the 
utmost energy, placing in the new library -shelves almost every book 
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with his own hand — di(i, of coiir^N sliear tin* ‘‘Temple of Peace” (»f 
much of it old glories. But none could grudge this wJ)o know how 
long it liad been his desire to found this library and 
present it to Wales for the use of lier students, and 
(^s])ecially of her clergy. He used to hope it would be a 
specially valuable poss(‘ssion to tlu‘ Church in Wales in 
the event of DLsestablishment befalling her. And nothing 
could have caused him more gratilication tliaii to know that a permanent 
buihliiig to contain the library wouhl be laised as one of the nation’s 
memorials of him. 

But to return to the “Temple of Peace.” Well was its name <ieserved. 
Here everyone was Avcleome, ijrovide^l he observed the ritle of silence ; 

and no more i)eaceful shrine for reading or Avriting could 
In the “ Temple be imagined. The shelves were open to all on condition 
of Peace.” of entry being made, in a book kept for the purpose, 
of each volume taken out, Avith name of borroAver and 
date of borrowing and return. Here Avoiild Mr. CHadstone be seen, 
entirely oblhdous of anyone’s presence, either seated in his arm-chair 
by the fire, or of late years extended on a narrow sofa, buried in a 
book; or Avritlng page after page of some political despatch, without 
break or pause ; or in the AvindoAA^ by the door, at another table, consecrated 
to Homer or to theology, engaged with equal streimousness and far more 
delight on one or other of those great themes. Here one was alAvays 
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safe fi’Oiii tlic busy 1mm” of family or villap:e afi*aii*s ; and whatever 
plans or discussions or anxieties Averc in agitation without, here was the 
reign of peace'. 

We Avill pause' re)r a jnonu'ut to explain brieHy the family arranges 
ments alrciiely alluded te). By a sad 'fatality, botli Sir Stephem (dynne^ 
and his brother, the inuedi respee^teel re'cten* of Mawardon, dienl suddenly 
and uiK'xpee'teelly within twe) yeiars of e'ae*h otlu'r, the latter in 1872, in 
his sixtv-seMH)nd ye'ar, the fe>rmor in 1871, at the age e)f sixty-seven. 
The bare)netcy, thei*efe)i*e, be?e*ame extinct. Ibide'r Sir Stej)h('n’s Avill, the' 
Ilawardcn estates Avere to pass, failing malei heirs of himse'lf or his 
bre^theu', lirst to the eldc.st son e)f his e'leier siste'r, Mrs. Glaelstone, fail- 
ing Avhenn, to the elde'st son e)f his yemngt'r sister, I.aely Lyttelton. 

Accordingly, on the eleath of Sir Steplien, the i>roperty, after dne^ 
})rovisiem made^ fe)r the Rei\\ Heniry Glynne’s two surviving daughters, 
passed into the^ hands e)f Mr. W. If. GlaeLtone, as 
the elelest se)n e)f Mrs. (dad stone. Shortly l>efore, Mr. SucceEslon of tho 
(Gladstone liad purchased ad.je>ining estate's, consisting of Hawarden Estate 
abemt tAve) thousand acres, which he lost no time in 
transferring to his .sem. The Avhejle e>f these arrangements were maele 
subjeH't te) the stipiilatie)n that Mr. anel Mrs. (daelsteme Avere to have the 
use of Haw^arden Castle for the re.st e)f their lives. Thus, in her present 
most pathetic eloublei bereavciment, red't of her eldest sem and of lier 
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husband, Mrs. Gladstone continues to occui^y as her own home the beloved 
Castle and its grounds; while her young grandson, whose unfolding 

promise brought much thankful joy 
to Mr. Gladstone’s last years, has 
succeeded to the property. 

After the death of the ReV. Henry 
Glynne, Sir Stephen presented the 
living to Mr. Gladstone’s second son, 
then a hard-worked (curate in the 
imrish of 8t. Mary’s, Lambeth. Albert 
Lyttelton, the Rev. Stei)hen Glad- 
stone’s first cousin and contemporary, 
was for several years one of his 
curates. Eventually Mr. Gladstone’s 
eldest son settled with his wife and 
children in a new house which he 
built for himself in the upper part 
of the village, while Miss Glynne, the 
daughter of the late rector, has, since 
her father’s death, lived in a voltage 
ornfe^ charmingly pla(*cd in the park 
wdthin ten minutes’ w alk of the Castle. 
Thus Mr. and Mrs. 

Gladstone may be said, Dwelling among 
incKn^d, to have dwelt own People, 
among” their “ow^i 
people.** Ever, too, have the hospitable <l()ors of the Castle been oi^ened 
wide to friends and kindred ; and who among them all (‘an ever forget 
those happy visits wdiether paid during the height of some political 
excitement, or during periods free from the (‘ares of public life, in the 
spring or in the late summer, or (as in long-i)ast days) on thci occasion 
of a Christmas or New Year's ball. 

As at no time did Mr. Gladstom^ occupy the ])osition of head of the 
house, his own daily habits wei‘e little affected by the presence even of 
a houseful of company. For fifty years and more it was 
Beginning the Day. his invariable practice to attend Matins at the parish 
church every morning at 8.80 a.ni., regardless of w^eather — 
and this though he once confessed that throughout liis life getting up 
in the m(n‘ning was a specially disagreeable (-ffort to him. 

Of late years he w'ould drop in on liis way at the rectory to drink a 
cup of tea. At last, when both were aacII over eighty, the early morning 
Avalk became too severe a tax upon the strength of Mr. and Mp. Glad- 
stone, and, though neither Avould haAe consented to driA^e for his or her 
own sake, the pony-carriage AA^as submitted to by each for the sak(^ of the 
other. And finally, they Avere iiersuaded to givc^ up the nearly life-long 
practice, and to attend instead a liA^e o’clock EA'ensong thi*ee times a 
week. This Avas continued until Mr. Gladstone’s last illness had begun. 

After church folloAved the family breakfast, often enliA^emjHi by 
brilliant talk. If interesting topics Avere started the party Avould linger 
long round the breakfast table. Perhaps so^ne “ contentious matter *’ 
would' come to the front,* and if the opposing party had the courage of. 
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his opinions and would boldly stand up to the veteran of a hundred 
fights, there would be all the dexterous sword-play, the rapid cut-and- 
thrust, the weighty argument, the incisive repartee, of a 
miniature House of Commons debate ; but all in de- Breakfast, 
lightful good humour. Indeed, while granting that 
Mr, Gladstone may have been born with a hot temper, all w ho knew 
him at home will testify to his iierfect control over it. Indignant 
he might be, . full of wrath at anything that appeared to him base, 
cruel, or false— in times of strain, sensitive, sometimes stern : always 
desperately in earnest, imx)etuous in speech— nay, perhaps he might have 
given as the weakness for which he had most sympathy (as was once 
done by another man of somewhat the same temper) “ strong language.” 
But who in his home life ever knew him fail in courtesy, in self-control? 
Who ever heard him speak sharx)ly to a servant or a w^oman, or give way 
to irritability or frctfulness ? His servants loved and honoured him, and 
would all testify to his habitual consideration and kindness. 

After breakfast tiio “Temple of Peace” claimed him; and he seldom or 
never w^ent out before luncheon. As he advanced in years, his desire to 
utilise every moment of daylight for reading and writing 
grew upon him ; and many were the exi^edients resorted The Morning’s 
to by Mrs. Gladstone to inveigle him out of doors before Work, 
the best of the day w’^as over. When at length he sallied j 

forth, fortunate w’ere his companions. To begin with, few" woods and( 
parks, even of more imposing extent, can beat Haw"ai*den Park and the! 
Boobery”*^ Wood for beauty. There is all the charm of ' 

unexpectedness in the sudden rising of the hilly country Recreation, 
from the monotonous flat over whicli the traveller drives j 

from Chester. Very soon after the English border is crossed, Wa/es 
asserts lierself as a land of romantic hill and valley. From the library 
window" of tlie Castle the eye travels up a lovely sweep 
of lawn adorned Avith great trees, nearly every one of The Beantles cf 
which is perfect in its kind. This slope is eroAAned by Hawarden. 
the “ Old (.Vstle,” the remains of a stronghold dating ^ 

from the days of ancient Britain, and held successively by Britons, 
Saxons, and Normans. 

The Avalk, of about three-quarters of a mile, from the Castle to the 
church, beginning With an ascent to the top the “ Broad Walk ” iii 
the garden, is singularly picturesque. Emerging from the garden by a 
door in the Avail, the iiedcstriaii finds liimself on a patliAA^ay commanding 
a varied and beautiful vieAV over the park. The ground falls rapidly 
aAvay to the carriage dri\'o beloAv, and on the opposite sides the sloj)es 
are covered witli bracken, Avhile magnificent trees, single and in groups, 
form the chief glory of the scene. The abrupt cmineiiee, croAAuied by 
the “ Old Castle,” rises on your left as you pass through the gate ; 
and the line of the ancient moat can be clearly seen. This beautiful 
path, sometimes dubbed the “Weg Walk,” Avas designed by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, as is to be seen from the inscription oA^er the door: “W.E.G., 
1853.” t 

* A corruption of Bilberry. 

t By an unfortunate error of the stone-cutter the date is Incorrectly given ; it should 
have been 1852. 
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a Landscape 
Gardener. 


Nor is the “Weg Walk’* Mr. Gladstone’s only title to fame as a land- 
scai>e gardener. With the assistance of his eldest son, 
who still more excelled in all such country pursuits^ he 
planned out the many charming walks which penetrate 
the park in all directions, revealing its manifold beauties, 
and giving endless variety to walkers. 

Recollections crowd upon the mind of happy afternoons when Mr. 
Gladstone would at length tear himself from his books and do the 
honours of the “Lancashire Walks,” so called because they were planned 
in the first place to give employment to the Lancashire operatives, . 
thrown out of work in the terrible times of the Cotton Famine during 
the American Civil War. In the intervals of talk upon all sorts of 
topics he would prove himself the best of guides, able as he Avas to 
tell the tale of all the improvements, and to point out every notable 
tree. Mr. Gladstone’s usual walking habits were much broken into Avhen he 
embarked on the transfer of his books to St. Dciniol’s Library, a work 
that, while it lasted, may almost be said to have absorbed his energies. 

At the bottom of the park, near Broughton Brook, is the scene of his 
famous encounter Avith the furious coav, supposed by some malicious 
persons to be more or less legendary, but Avhich is un- 
An Adventure in deniably an historical fact. The cow had strayed into the 
the Park. park, and had been enraged by being X)ursued hither and 
thither by her OAvners. Mr. Gladstone, meeting her on the 
walk, hit at her Avith his stick to drh’e her off ; upon Avhich the eoAV 
promptly charged him and knocked him doAvn. Mr. Gladstone, aware tliat 
if he got up she Avould infallibly charge liim again, had no alternative 
but to drag himself backAvard until he readied the shelter of a tree, 
Avhere he had to remain till the coav grcAv tired of Avaitiiig and made off*. 
Mr. Gladstone Avas somewliat bruised and stiff, a, ml liarl to rest Jiimsclf 
two or three times on his Avalk home, but othcrAvise Avas in no Avay the 
Avorse for his adventure. On his return he said nothing about it for some 
time, and many Avild versions of the story got abroad. 

In all matters of Avood-craft, as is Avell known, Mr. Gladstone Avas 
keenly interested. A lady, paying her first visit to Hawarden, and liaving 
heard much of his proAvess as a tree-feller, expressed her 

Tree-FeUing. surprise at finding the place I’atlier overstocked than 
understocked with timber. It Avas, in fact, paradoxical as 
it may sound, as a lover of trees that he Avas a tree- feller. He loved every 
beautiful tree ; but he Avas severe upon those that Avere in process of decay. 
But for Mrs. Gladstone, he would have doomed to destruction a certain 
tree on the laAvn simply because it Avas not Avorthy of its glorious neigh- 
bours. Mrs. Gladstone, hoAvever, successfully championed, in this case as 
in many another, the cause of the less favoured, and the tree in question 
still holds its place among the rest. 

To Avatch Mr. Gladstone and his eldest son cutting down a big tree 
was a sight worth remembering. Both Avere excellent wielders of the 
axe, though Mr. W. H. Gladstone perhaps bore off the highest honours 
for clean, smooth cutting. But Mr. Gladstone Avent at his work as if 
his very livelihood depended upon it; and it is related of him that on 
of his rare wakeful nights, what banished sleep was not the car^ 
of State, but the fact tliat the rising of the wind disturbed him with 
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the fear that a tree which he had had to leave half cut through would 
be blown over in the wrong direction. 

After the walk would come the delightful gathering round the five 
o’clock tea-table ; an hour when new arrivals were generally 
Afternoon Tea. due. Everyone was put at their case at once ; none could 
stay at the Castle without feeling themselves welcomed 
by hostess and host, sons and daughters, as almost part and parcel of 
the family. 

Tea-time was only too soon cut short by the demands of the post. Dinner 
was on the table punctually at eight, and nobody was Avaited for» 
unless it was some distinguished stranger. As soon as 
Dinner. three had assembled, Mr. Gladstone would cry Quorum ! 

Quorum I ” and march the little party in. After dinner, his 
remaining throughout the evening in the library Avas rare; he Avould take 
the freedom of the guest instead of properly jjlayiiig the pai’t of the host, 
and Avould disappear into the “ Temple of Peace ” in half an hour or so ; 
and it Avas the business of his friends to start toi:)ics Avhich might entice 
him to spend the rest of the evening among them. Pack gammon Avould 
often have this effect. 

As, although in unbroken health, the Aveight of years began to make 
itself felt, his desire to get quit of public duties, and as he often expressed it, 
“ not to end his days in contention,” grew stronger and 
The Cravhig; for stronger. Once, during his last term of office, Avhile Avalk- 

Retirement. ing Avith a relative, something Avas said to him of the 

desirability of his AA^riting some notable biography. Ho 
replied that Avhile engaged in politics it Avas impossible, and stopping 
short he said with strong . emphasis, “You knoAv I Avould get out of it 
to-morrow if I could.” 

This leads us to note his k^cn interest in many things outside politics. 
Those Avho pictured his time Avhen out of office as a time of inaction, little 
' knew the man. All his life through he Avas a Avorker ; 

FoUtics not tho political Avork Avas emphatically not Avhat he loved 

First of his best. Indeed for politics, qvH politics, he had by no 

Interests. means a passion. As is Avell known, the desire of his 

heart in early youth Avas to take Holy Orders, and it was 
only at considerable sacrifice of personal feeling that he entered upon a 
PaHiamentary career. 

But his Avas a nature of Avhich the guiding principle Av'as “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it Avith thy might,” and that, for no lower 
motive than Duty to be done “as ever in [the] Great Task-master’s eye.’^ 
Accordingly ho took up politics Avith the vigorous earnestness that always 
distinguished him ; though he only loved the work Avhen he Avas putting 
through a great cause. And never did he leave office, even after defeats 
that cut him to the heart, Avithout finding intense refreshment and 
joy in his home life, Avith its A'aried interests. 

“The beloved physician,” Sir Andrew Clark, Avho for so many years 
enjoyed and deserved Mr, Gladstone’s confidence, made 
Sir AnSrow (nark’s but one mistake in his view of his constitution, but it was 

Otts Mistake a great one. He gave it as his opinion that when Mr. 

Gladstone retired altogether from public life he would die 
from Avant of the long-accustomed stimulus of political Avork. Mr. Gladstone's 
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own family knew better; and Sir Andrew, had his valuable life 
been spared to see the issue, would have been the first to acknowledge 
his error. 

How could Mr. Gladstone miss the 
stimulus of political life when there 
were trees to cut down, Homer to 
interpret, Butler to edit, old and 
new books to read, religious subjects 
to treat, St. Doiniol’s Library to 
create and arrange, children and 
grandchildren to care for, friends to 
converse wdth, Ha warden interests to 
promote? As soon as lu5 was free 
from ofiice, he took up some literary 
work or other Avith euthnsiastic dili- 
gen(*e. 

Friends Avho knew him intimately, 
both ill jmblii* and in jnivatt', can 
testify that his <‘on- 
Mr. Gladstone’s versation was even 
Talk. more brilliant, more 

diversified, more de- 
lightful to old and young, when he 
was in retirement than when he wiis 
in the thick of great affairs. At andrkw clark. 

such times, liis friends would lie well rortnut hy a. i\ watts, r.a.) 

aware that the best Avay to ‘‘draw” 

him Avould be to a\"oid current politics altogether’. It was necessary to 
be prompt, for there Avas always the danger of his taking advantage 
of the first pause in (ioii versation to slip off to the “Temple of Peace,” 
Avhere i>en or book aAvaited him. Yet if one liad the go<xl fortune to 
start some fruitful topic, hoAv great AAas one's rcAvard ! 

And how Avide AA^as the field of his interests and of his knoAvledge I History 
— ancient, modern, English or foreign, ecclesiastical or secular— literature in 
its Avidest sense, theology (upon Avhich, as they themselves Avould readily 
alloAV, ho towered above most of the bishops on the bench), biography, 
trade, commerce— in all these matters he Avas at home, and to each and 
all he Avould impart vivid charm, partly by dint of his brilliant poAvers of 
expression, partly by his oavii keen interest in things. 

His entire absence of self-consciousness, and the manner in Avhich ho 
always took for granted the caimcity and symjyatliy of oyovyono present, 
gave a special charm to his lionA^ersation. It might l)e a little con- 
fusing to a young lady in her teens to be seriously asked on Avhat slie 
founded the oiiinioii she had innocently brought forward Avith no very 
orderly array of reasons to back it, or to the cynical man of the Avorld to 
find himself fixed by the eagle eye. and expected to rise to the height of 
some great religious or ecclesiastical argument. But it Avtis fascinating all 
the same ; and though the scene may have been merely the family tea- 
table, Avith tAVO or three visitoi’s throAvn in, such talk had the effect— 
and this Avas one of Mr, Gladstone’s siijireme gifts- -of i*aisi ng people of 
all sorts and kinds to his own level of moi*al sincerity. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that in his home circle, or any 
other, he was always at high flights in his conversation. His intellect 
was doubtless great, and in some respects subtle; but there was to his 
nature what has often been noticed in the greatest men when they 
have been noble in character as well as great— a child-like side. In him 
there was much that was in the best sense, simple; and 
His “Simplicity/* it was the simplicity that comes of a i)iire heart. He 
delighted in the sayings and doings of children, 
jokes, in old school and college and parliamentary reminiscences— playful, 
minute, and astoundingly accurate, even when they went back sixty or 
seventy years. 

We have already sj3oken of his way of putting his whole mind into 
whatever he was about, whether small or great. It is not easy to 
judge exactly between the good and the harm thence resulting. The 
harm could l3e detected in a certain defective sense of proportion Avhieh 
was characteristic of him, and which often caused the 
A DefectlTtt Sense matter immediately before him to bulk too large in his 
of Proportion. eye, “ He has got his bliiikei*s on,” was an expression 
used of him with much force on such ociiasioiis. Side 
issues, risks, the feelings of friends, the prejudices of the day, the lions 
in the . path— ^11 would be either ignored, or only recognised to be 
^lirust aside, when he had some great end immediately in view ; and 
thus he has been looked upon by many as a sort of Juggernaut, who, 
to attain his end, would drive remorselessly over the bodies of men. 

And the accusation is so far true that, when i^ossessed by a great 

•conviction, he was not to be stopped by any earthly considerations 

whatever. But it should not bo forgotten that his Juggernaut-car 
would roll over his own personal interests as relentlessly as over those 
of others, and it is this strong characteristic of his which makes 

•those who knew him best deny that thei*e was in him any “love of 

power” for its own sake. It was in every case the cause that ho 
loved ; and power only as a means of winning the battle. 

Upon the knotty i)oint of Mr. Gladstone’s sense of humour there 
ihas been great difference of opinion, some asserting that he had none, 
others that he had a great deal. The fact is tliat his 

Hi! Humour. sense of humour, as another contributor to these pages 
has noted, was an uncertain quantity ; and members of 
his own family have been known to say that it was impossible to tell 
beforehand what would amuse him. TJie lack already alluded to, of 
a sense of proportion, has doubtless to bo taken into account. Thus, if a 
jest which otherwise might have greatly amused him, happened to 
involve, liowever incidentally, some inaccuracy of statement, he -^ould 
fix his whole mind on this unlucky inac‘curacy and fail altogether to 
seize the point of the joke. Again, a pleasantry directed against him- 
self seldom amused him, and this, not for the ordinary reason that it 
wounded his amour propre or affronted him. He was not thin-skinned 
in that sense, for he was a man of deep religious humility, and 
quite free from pre-oceupation with self. But such a jest was apt to 
make him unhappy, and he would cast about to think what he had 
done to deserve it> to the great confusion of face of the hapless relator, 
who had hoped to make him laugh. It must also be allowed that he 
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was often inordinately amused by rather poor fun— such as children’s 
hoTis mots anil the like. 

On the other hand, no one who heard him toll anecdotes could for 
a moineiit doubt his possessing a fatality as well as a sense of humour. 
In choice t>f words, in di*amatic play of voice anti 
feature, in intense a])precia.tion of the point, in lasin^ ms story-teUing 
to the climax, he ex(*olk‘(l. In convoi*sation he never Avas Faculty, 
tedious, never heavy in hand. Many a j?reat speech (*an 
be cited, many a thrust in dc'-bato, marked by trut^ wit— the wit of 
repartee, of antithesis, of irony, of sense of bathos. Although as a judge 
of charaettn* ho was not strong, yot when the hijiso of time had, as 
it Avero, atlj listed his focus, he could most incisively sketch off the 
characters and peculiarities of old colleagues or old foes -as Avhen he 
.said of one of these': ‘‘In attack he Avas admirable; but in defence as 
hel)jless as a hcHle on. Hr, IxtrhA' 

A Aery striking (piality in him Avas his elasticity. The text already 
mentioned as one that dominated his life, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
ffndeth to do, do it Avith thy might,” Avas in him 
splendidly combiiu'd Avith that otlier Christian jirecept. Elasticity of Wb 
‘‘B e not anxious for the morrow” (R.V.). H(* Avorked Temperament. 

Avith the eagerness and the methodical diligence of one 
Avlio felt as if ev’erytliing de])ended on himsc'lf ; but Avhcii he had thus 
<lone his Aery best, ho threw anxiety aside and never Avorried himself 
about conseipieiu'es. He might bo deeply gricA ed—that is another thing ; 
but he did not fret or lament o\er his ow'u action Avhen lie knew he 
liad acted to tlu' bc'st of his judgment. The reason was plain to 
those who knew' anything of his inner life. The overruling iirovidence 
and loA'o of Ciod Avas to him no mere theory, no cold belief of the 
head ; it Avas the motiA'e-poAA or i»f his Avhole being. Thus he could, Avith 
a (piiet mind, Icav'e consecpiences to Cu)d ; and thus, aa Iioii disappoint- 
ment, defeat, and failure befell him in public life, or sorroAV' entered 
his home circle, he never lost heart oi* faith 
or hope. 

Next Ave Ai'ould speak of his life-long 
habits of order and of self-discipline. Each 
minute had its employment. 

Order and t'ach book (of the many he 

Self-discipline, vend in tlu^ day) its a.])- 
])ointe(l hour, ('ach paptu’, 
letter, and document its ])ro])er place. Tie 
could send a nit'ssage from DoAvniiig Sti*eet to 
HaAvaiden, if some document Averi' wanted, 

AA’ith directions something to this effect: “In 
the right-hand corner of the front drawer of 
my business Avritiiig - table ytm w ill find a 
bunch of keys. The tliird key from the iiot(‘]i 
in the I’ing Avill oiien the loAVcst drawei* in 
such a bureau. In its right-hand corner you 
AVill find a packet tied Avith i*e<l tajje— tlocketed 
so and so; take out the fourth ]mper from the top, and forwaird it.” 
By the orderly management of his time he effected an all-round economy 
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of days, hours, and minutes th^t is probably unparalleled. This it is 
that explains the immense amount of reading^ that he got through, and 
also his astonishing recollection of what he had read. Coupled with his 
financial capacity, his habits of order also explain the excellent manage- 
ment of his own affairs. He once told a friend that, having for many 
years kept strict private accounts and balanced them to a penny, he 
found it unnecessary at last to keep them at all. 

Among his rules must be mentioned, though it is pretty universally 
known, his Sunday (observance, for it was a very important factor in 
his life. Whatever the stress of work, Sunday was always 
Sunday Observance, kejot sacredly as the Lord’s Day, no more time being given 
to business tlian was absolutely unavoidable ; no secular 
books were read, nothing was allowed to interfere with morning and even- 
ing sei'vice. A ycoung secretary once gave a rueful account of his arrival in 
Downing Street one Sunday morning after an extra hour or two in bed, 
hoping to find breakfast still going on, and of being immediately walked 
off at a brisk pace by his chief to a rather distant church for eleven 
o’clock service without any breakfast at all ! no suspicion crossing the 
Grand Old Man’s mind that anything else was expected. On one very 
exceptional occasion, when the Budget was fixed for a Monday, one of 
the Treasury officials said to a friimd that he had seen Mr. Gladstone 
hard at w^ork in the middle of the i)revions day. The friend replied. 
Well, I will answer for it that he did not iniss church,” and sure 
enough he had been to the full service in the morning and again in 
the afternoon, and had only worked under ijressure of sheer necessity 
for two and a half hours between the services. Apart from the religious 
aspect of Sunday observance, the boon it must bo to a man working as 
Mr. Gladstone Avorked is incalculable. Ho himself attributed to his 
Sundays much. of his physical health and elasticity. 

But to this many other causes contributed. He Avas a living proof of 
the amount of mental labour that may be got tliroiigh, not only Avithout 
harm, but Avith absolute benefit to health, by dint of certain simple rules 
of life. 

1. Dicf.— -He kept his sensitive digestion in order by restricting him- 
self to plain, Avell-cooked food, and never eating Avhat disagreed Avith him. 

Whatever might be the pressure of business in the height 
Hli Rules of Life, of the Session, he Avas hardly ever knoAAui to dine at the 
House, Mrs. Gladstone, Avith genius all her OAvn, ahvays 
contrived that at Avhatcver time betAveen eight and nine ho might turn 
up, his dinner should be ready for him, hot and dressed to a turn. 
Doubtless the getting aAvay from the (morally and physically) heated 
atmosjffiere of the House and the change of thought and scene were 
distinctly bonericial, 

2. Wine.—Mv. Gladstone was a “moderate drinker” all his life. 
He often spoke of the inordinate quantity of Avine that people Avere 
expected to drink in his young days, especially at election times, 
and the great difficulty there Avas in eluding the bumpers. As in othep 
matters of diet, he lived by rule in Avhat he drank, and once said that 
as he grew older he diminished the quantity. The subject of wine 
interested him ; he Avas fond of trying different varieties, and had a great 
liking for port. Often expectant guests— especially ladies-looking forward 
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to a delightful conversation at dinner, would be sadly disappointed by 
finding Mr. Gladstone launched upon the topic of wine, which even ho 
could hardly raise to sublime heights. It has been whispered that his 
taste in wine was not above criticism, but upon this point it would be 
rash to express an opinion.* 

3. ^^e^p.-rMr. Gladstone believed in the possibility of forming good 
habits of sleep at night. lie secured this inestimable boon by keeping 
some book at his bedside, neither too light nor too heavy, and treating 
of something as far removed as possible from the subjects occupying his 
mind. On returning from the House in the small hours, tired and excited, 
ho would have a cup of tea, and then resort to this reading remedy, which 
was hardly over known to fail if he was in his usual health. Until his 
last term of office, when he had to husband his strength more than he 
had done before, he was, as a rule, downstairs by a quarter past nine 
to read family prayers. 

4. Exercise . — When a young man at school and college, he took no 
great pleasure in athletics ; but, as all the Avorld knows, ho was an 
enthusiastic pedestrian, and a very fast walker until the last few years of 
his life. Although he never hunted he was fond of riding, but gave nt 
up after a rather severe fall from “ Firefly ” (a favourite and fiery chestnut 
mare) in Rotten Row many years ago. Shooting he also relinquished 
after the gun accident which cost him the forefinger of his left hand in 
1842. Tree-cutting he did not take to much before mi(l<lle life. 

These rules and habits doubtless W(ire important factors in his well- 
being ; but Mr. Gladstone’s life-long self-discipline, religious, moral, and 
intellectual, was the ni(3st important factor of all. His great brain, as has 
been well said, appears to have been divided off into compartments ; he 
could turn the key upon one set of subjects, and open the door to 
another, almost at wdll Thus he never wore himself out. by hammering 
all day long on one string,* but lu’oved in his own case the great truth 
that in diversity of occupation and change of thought is the truest rest 
to the mind. When he took a holiday, he took it with all his might ; 
but inaction was no refreshment to him.t 

The same self-discipline came to his rescue in times of private as of 
public calamity. He felt these things keenly, but at the call of duty he 
was always able to shut them away. Once, while driving 
down to the House with a friend, allusion was made to How he bore 
the death of an old and valued servant. An expression I*rivat8 calamity, 
of pain passed over his face, and he said, “Ah, it is a jirice 
I have to pay for the life 1 have to lead— I must not allow myself to dwell 
on these things.” 

Among the main causes that kept him in such splendid w orking order, wo 

* He once told the present writer that, in his younger days, he at one time kept 
some peculiar Greek wine on his writing-table, to sip while at his work ; but that he 
very soon discovered that it was a most unwholesome habit and left it off. Since that 
time he never drank wine between meals. He said that if he had ever given in to the 
temptation to use alcohol as a spur to the hard-worked brain, he would liave been lost. 

t He did at times suffer from overwork, but it would cause internal disturbance or 
wakeful nights only ; headache was unknown to him. As soon as any symptoms of over- 
work declared themselves, he was kept in bed, or taken abroad, and would invariably 
ikud rapidly recover. 
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oaimot pass over the loving, vigilant care of his wife and children. Prom 
the moment of her marriage, Mrs. Gladstone realised to the full the part 

she had to play. Hers it has been, not so much to 

Wliat he owed to his cares, as actually to remove from his path all 

hl8 Wife and cares ^ that she could take upon herself. And from their 

ChUdren. early years upwards his children also \i"ere to him 
fellow-helijers, sources of joy and comfort. Thus wo end 
as vre began, with the family happiness that had so much to do, both 
directly and indirectly, with his long and glorious career. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone’s family consisted of four sons and four 
daughters, of whom they had to mourn the loss of two— a little 
daughter who died in her fifth year, in 1850, and their eldest son, taken 
from them in 1801, at the age of fifty-one. Wo subjoin the names of 
the eight children 

1. William Henry, born June 3rd, 1840. Married in 1875 Gertrude, 
daughter of the twelfth Baron Blantyre. Died July 4th, 1801. 

2. Agnes, born October 18th, 1842. Married December 27th, 1873, Edward 
Wickham, Head Master of Wellington College, and now Dean of Lincoln. 

3. Stephen Edward, born April 4th, 1844. Married January, 1885, 
Annie, daughter of Mr. C. B. Wilson, surgeon, of Liverpool. 

4. Catherine Jessy, born in 1845, flied in 1850. 

5. Mary, born November 21st, liM7. Married February, 1880, Rev. Harry 
Drew, now Vicar of Buckley, Flintshire. 

6. Helen, born August 28th, 1840. Late Vice-Principal of North Hall, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 

7. Henry Neville, born April 2nd, 1852. Married January, 1800, Maud, 
daughter of Lord Rend el. 

8. Herbert John, born Jamiary 7th, 1854. 

William Henry Gladstone sat successively in the House of Commons 
as a Liberal for Chester, "SVliitby, and East Worcestershire ; and for a 
short time was a Lord of the Ti*casui*y. For a political life, however, he 
had little predilection, and he did not stand again for Parliament after 
the dissolution in 1885. His tastes lay in other directions. He was an 
eilegant classical scholar, a master of English style, and an excellent 
musician, leaving behind him many sacred compositions. Sir Walter 
Parratt wrote of him : “ llis taste for Church music seemed . . 

absolutely uneiring and his knowledge of the best music in all schools 
minute. , . . Several of his chants are in our selections. . . . Ho 

compiled a hymn-book. It is the only one I knoAv in which there are 
no bad tunes. 

In his younger days ho was a noted /ootball and fives player, and 
later on a devoted and fearless Ali)iiie cjimber. 

Stephen Edward Gladstone, after some yeaing spent as a busy London 
curates has been Rector of Hawatden since 1872, during which time much 
adml]l*able parochial work has been done, notably in providing district 
ciiapela, and not less so in multiplying and strengthening the Church 
schools, which “hold the field over the wdiole extent of this large 
.parish. ' 



Miss H*LEX GLADSTOKr. 5Ili GlADSiOE. 

Mes. Phew. Ho>\ Mrs w. h. oi-Aistoxe 31 ! s. Gladstose. 3I». AV. H. GLArsioNB. 



Mr. H. N. Gi AI>sto>'e, Rev. Stbpbxe Gladstone, Mr. Herbert Gladstone Mrs. Wickham. Pev. E. C. Wickham. 

THE GLADSTONE FAMILY IN 1884. watmm,h waatr, ci«,t€r. 
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H^nry Neville Gladstone is a partner in the firm of Gellander, Ogilvy, 
and Co., and is a thorough man of business, 

Herbert John Gladstone was suddenly launched into public life, from 
the peaceful haunts of Keble College, where he was History Lecturer, 
in the exciting days of 1880 ; when, after an honourable defeat for 
Middlesex, ho was returned for Leeds, a seat which ke has held 
ever since. He was Under-8e(‘retary at the Home Office in his father’s 
last Administration, and First Commissioner of Works in Lord Rosebery’s 
Government. Mr. Herbert Gladstone is an admirable speaker, and has 
made special study of Irish and social questions. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mr/ GLADSTONE’S FIRST RETIREMENT, 1874-1870. 

Causes o£ the Defcat~The Situation in 1874— Mr. Gladstone Resigns Office— A Fore- 
shadowing of Retirement — The Retirement Announced — The Public Worship 
Regulation Bill— The Six Resolutions— How they were Received— Mr. Gladstone's 
Successor — His Private Affairs — Death of Sir Stephen Glynne — Mr. Gladstone's 
Athletics— “ Is the Church of England worth Preserving?”— An Attack on Romanism 
— “The Vatican Decrees ’’—Manning's Reply and Gladstone’s Rejoinder. 

M r. GLADSTONE had undoubtedly made a miscalculation in going to 
the country with a promise to repeal the income-tax * ; and he was 
surprised and mortified at the result. The real reason seemed to have 
escaped him. To the working classes it mattered very little whether 
the income-tax was abolished or not. The general public had grown 
tired of domestic reforms, and Disraeli accurately gauged the prevail- 
ing sentiment. There was indeed a serious dearth of jingo 
material ; but he had contrived to divert the eyes of the Trom Dcmestic 
country from the schedules of the income-tax to the map to Foreign Affalni, 
of the world, and more particularly to the Straits of 
Malacca, where, he said, the Gladstonian Government had 
committed acts of astounding folly and ignorance — they had even com- 
promised freedom of trade with China and Japan 

“ The' fanners of Aylesbury gathered to dine, 

And they ate their prime beef and they drank their old wine. 

With the wine there was beer, with the beer there was bacca. 

The liquors went round, 

And the banquet was crowned 
With some thundering news from the Straits of Malacca.” t 

Public opinion was beginning to undergo a vast change. In the 
previous decade there had been little or no national interest in foreign 
countries. Merchants and manufacturers, who had special knowledge 
of foreign markets, kept that knowledge carefully to themselves. Ordinary 
people did not try to conceal their ignorance. There were few political 
upholsterers. Even editors seldom saw, or thought they saw, across 
the Channel. The strength of England was respected abroad. At home 
there was quiet confidence, but no enthusiasm for “stricken fields.” 
Gradually, however, the miseries of the Crimean War faded from the 
national memory. A new generation was growing up Avith a craving for 
excitement, and a disposition to look Avith favour at the flaming bills 
of a theatrical manager. And Disiacli cei'tainly had a Avonderful taste 
for political display. Gladstone had none. He applied what Pericles 
said of Avomeii to foreign politics. “Their great merit would be never 
to be heard of.” X His feeling is exactly represented by a description 

* * See p. 689. 

t This squib Avas let off by Mr. Gladstone in one of his electioneering speeches. 
t See a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s at West Calder, November 27th, 1879. 
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given some years after wards of the state of things which he I’egarded 
as ideal, and which prevailed wdien the Disraeli Government came into 
power in 1874. “They found public affairs handed over to them in good 
order. There was no discontent, there was no difficulty; care and 
economy had been exercised. All hc‘ctoriug and bragging Avere thijigs 
cautiously eschewed, but the name of the country Avas respected through- 
out the Avorld. Great difficulties Avith Russia had been completely 
OA'ercome by the exertions of Lord Clarendon and of Lord Granville ; 
and though in America there Avas the payment av itnessed of a large 
sum of money, yet in so doing avc grounded a cordial and hearty 
friendship Avith forty million men of our <)Avn blood.” 

The difference betAAcen the two leaders Avas not confined to foreign 
politics, or to politics. It amounted to a corny) hfio antithesis. It comes 
out in their rhetoric, if Ave submit them for a moment to the acrid 
judgment of the satirist : — 

“ Let Disraeli ventilate his shams, 

And j^iill his dupes with hollow epigrams, 

‘ (^ibe at all candour, act. his studied i)art., 

And mock hi.s friends and foes with equal art. 

Let Gladstone sentence upon sentence string, 

Pile words on w’ords, on periods periods fling, 

And, highest skill whic-h human power can reach, 

Convey no meaning in a three hours’ speech.” 

Before the new Parliament assembled, Mr, Ghidstone, following the 
precedent set by Mr. Disraeli, resigned office. At the same time he 
Avrote to his most trusted colleague, Lord Granville, as folloAVs: — 

“My dear Granvilx.e,— I have issued a circular to members of Parliament of the 
Liberal party on the occasion of the opening of Parliamentary business. But I feel it 
to be necessary that, while discharging this duly, I should explain 
what a circular cpuld not convey with regard to my individual posi- 

of^RetSmen?** present time. I need not ajjologise for addressing these 

1874 , * explanations to you. Independently of other reasons for so troubling 

you, it is enough to observe that you have very long represented 
the Liberal party, and have also acted on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment, from its commencement to its close, in the House of Lords. 

“For a variety of reasons personal to myself, I could not contemplate any unlimited 
extension of active political service ; and I am anxious that it should bo clearly* under- 
stood by those friends with whf)m I have acted in the direction of aflairs, that at my 
age I must reserve my entire freedom to divest myself of all the responsibilities of 
leadership at no distant time. The need of rest will prevent mo from giving more 
than occasional attendance in the House of Commons during the present Session. 

“I should be desirous, shortly before the commencement of the Session of 1875, to 
consider whether there would be advantage in my placing my services for a time at 
the disposal of the Liberal party, or w^hether I should then claim exemption from the 
duties I have hitherto discharged. If, however, there should be reasonable ground for 
believing that, instead of the course which I have sketched, it would be preferable, 
in the view of the party generally, for mo to assume at once the place of an inde- 
pendent member, I should willingly adopt the latter alternative. But I shall retain 
all that desire I have hitherto felt for the welfare of the party, and if the gentlemen 
composing it should think fit either to choose a leader or make provision ad interim, 

♦Written by Thprold Rogers in 1872. Compare Robert Lowe’s malicious saying: 
** Putting a question toi Gladstone is like pulling the string of a shower bath,” 
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with a view to tlio convenience of the present year, the person designated would, of 
course, command from me any assistance which he might find occasion to seek, and 
which it might be in my power to tender.” 

Tlie announcement came as a surprise. And yet Mr. Gladstone had 
more than once in the sixties exprtvssed a wish and ey(*n a detcriiiina- 
tion to retire in time to devote himself to study, iiisliop Wilberforco 
noted ill his diary, May Otli, 187.‘1: “Gladstone much talking how little 
real goo<l any Premitn* has done after sixty : Peel ; PalnuM stmi, his 
work all really done before ; Duke of Wellington added nothing to 
his reputation after.” The ex-Premier had no taste for the lontine of 
opiiositioii to a Ministry Avhicli had been elected to do nothing, and whi(*h 
showetl, excejit in one or two instances, a laudable anxiety to live down 
to its mission. There liad bec'U a Avant of disci])line in the Liberal party, 
due mostly to llu^ obnoxious clauses of thti Kducation Bill.* But the 
Xirospect of the loss prodiiccnl dismay so Avidesprt^ad that even the most 
brilliant mutineers found it politic to alfeet profound regrt‘t at the 
success of Dudr oAvn sedition. In January, 1875, the act was completed, and 
the r(‘signation announced in unmistakable language. “The time has, I 
think, arrived,” wrote . Mr. Gladstone once more to Lord Granville — 

*‘when T ouglif to revert to tlie subject of the letter which I a(l(lress(‘d to you on 
March ]2tli. Before determining whether I should olhjr to assum(‘^ a charge which 
might extend over a length of time, I liave rovieweil, with all the 
care in my power, a number of considerations, both public ami 
private, of winch a iiortion, and these not by any means insigmli- announced 1875 
cant, were not in existence at the date of that letter. The result * 

has been that 1 sec no public advantage in my continuing to act as 
the leader of the Liberal party; and tliat, at the age of sixtydive, and after forty-twO' 
years of a laborious public life, I think myself entitled to retire on the present oppor- 
tunit3% This retireuumt is dictated to me by my personal views as to the best method 
of spending the closing years of my life. 1 need hardly say that my conduct in Parlia- 
ment will continue to be governed by the principles on which I have hert'tofore acted ; 
and, whatever arrangements may be made for the treat merit of general laisiiicss, and 
for the advantage or conveiiieiice of the Liberal jiarty, they will have my cordial 
support. 1 should, perhaps, add that 1 am at present., and mean for a short time tc 
be, engagerl on a special matter, which occupies me closely.” 

By the I'esiguatioii of its leader the Liberal party was placed in a 
difficulty. No gi'(\‘it (piestioii was befoi’e the coiuitry. The Government 
Avas trying to “edify” and encourage the brcAvcrs and licensed auc- 
tuallers, and to discoiu-age the spread of education, by small instal- 
ments of special legislation in favour of the “liarassed” interests. But 
the instalments Averc very small and their authors Avere vt‘ry timid. 
Under these circumstances, out of the many possible camlidates for 
the leadershi]) of the party in the House of (yommons — 

Mr. Bidglit, Mr. Forster, Mr. liobert LoAve, and Lord Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ilartingtou —tlie party decidei^, Avithoiit alTceting cn- Successor, 
thuslasni or creating sui’prise, to select the last named 
— Avhile Lord Granville Avas recognised as the titular leader of the Avhole 
party. It is imiiortant to remember, in vieAV of future events, that 
Mr, Gladstone’s resignation Avas quite independent of Lord Hartington’s 

* Mr. Gladstone intimated— too late— just before the General Election, his willingness 
to modify clause 25, in deference to the feeling of the Nonconformists. 

2m 
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The “Special 
Matter.” 


succession to the leadership In the Commons. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
approved of the election ; and a cnrsoi*y inspection of Hansard for 1875 and 
187() is enough to prove that he left Lord Martin gton a free hand and 
took very little part in Parlitvmentary debate. Ilis criticism of North- 
cote's hnaiiee is the exception which proves the rule, for that was at 
the request of the party leaders. 

Little doubt could b(^ entertained as to the nature of the special matter 
of which Mr. Gladstone spoke in his letter of resignation. Theological 
controversy had always been tJio field in which he 
best loved to exereistt his learning and his casuistry. 
Even here his niiml was not strictly academical, for he 
Avas not content to (‘xhibit his learning and dialectical 
skill to the small circle of unworldly ])edants and critical specialists. 
He Avould have liked to p(*rsuade the Jlouse of Commons. He tried hard 
in the st'ssion of 1874 to win it over to his own vieu's of the government 
of the Church of England. His failuie Avas so eompkde and conspicuous 
that Avhen h€5 turned his attention to the goA’trnment of the Church of 
Romo he dc'cided to adox^t the dilierent, but — if j)ox^ular interest and 
excitement bo the criterion of suceciss — tlie Aery much moi*e successful 
methods of the i3ainx)lileteer. 

The Parliamentary campaign demamls first consideration. Archbishop 
Tait had introduced into the House of Loids a “Public Worshix) 
Regulation Hill," for the iniri)ose of introducing outward 
order and superficial \inity into the Church. It Avas, in 
Mr. Gladstone's aIcaa', a “x)altry, narroAA^ and unfair” 
attemi)t to “ bridle ti ]3ai‘ticnlar se(*tion of the clergy.” He 
himself Avished for something imi)ossible— a radical reform, 
a real and earnest effort by moinbers of all ])arties ‘‘to decide Avhat, in 
the vieAA" of the conditions of society in the nineteenth century, are the 
princii^les ux^oii Avhicli, in the xmblic Avorshix) <^f God, the letter of the 
ecclesiastical laAV can be reconciled Avith the ])rincii)les of i)T*ogress in the 
Established Church.” 

Mr. (Gladstone's great s])eech Avas made Avhen the Bill, having passed 
the Lords, came doAvn to the Commons. Ih^ arguofl against the Bill on 
the ground tha-t it AAms undesirable to gU’e to bishops - for eA^eu bishops 
might be indiscreet- the ]joAA"er of rooting out hical usages and customs 
by insisting on strict unifoiinity in Avorship avIku i^ the rubrics Avere silent 
or ambiguous. Instead of the Bill Mr. (Gladstone earnestly iiiAoted the 
House to approA^e the ft)lloAAdng Resolutions, AA liich giA^e a good vioAV of 
the ideas Avith AAdiich he rushed into the fray 


The Public Wor- 
ship Regulation 
Bia 


“1. That in proceeding to consider the iirovisions of the Bill for the Regulation of Public 
M orship, this Ifouse cannot do otherwise than take into view the lapse of more than two 
centurie.s since the enactment of the juvseiit Rubrics of the Common 
The Six Resolutions. of the Church of England ; the multitude of particulars 

embraced in the conduct of Divine service under their provisions ; the 
^loubts occasionally attaching to their interpretation, and the number 
bf points they are thought to leave undecided ; tiic diversities of local custom which, under 
these circumstances, have long prevailed; 'and the unreasonableness of proscribing all 
varieties of opinion and usage among the many thousands of congregations of the Church 
distributed throughout the land. 

“ 2. That this House is therefore reluctant to place in the hands of every single bishop, 
on the motion of one, or of three x)ersons, howsoever defined, greatly increased facilities 
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towards procurinfz; an absolute ruling of many points hitherto loft open and reasonably 
allowing of diversity, and thereby tending towards the establisliment of an inllexible rule of 
uniformity throughout the land, to the jirejudice, in matters indifrcrent, of the liberty 
now practically existing. 

“3. That the House willingly acknowledges the great and exemplary devotion of the 
clergy in general to their sacred calling, but is not on that account, the less disposed to 
guard against the indiscretion, or thirst for power, or other faults of individuals. 

“4. That the ilouse is thei'of ore willing to lend its best assistance to any measure recom- 
mended by adequate authority, with a view to provide more effectual securities against 
any neglect of or departure from strict law which may give evidence of a design to alter, 
without the consent of the nation, the spirit or substance of the established religion. 

“5. That, in the opinion of the House, it is also to be desired that the miunbers of the 
Church, having a legitimate intei est in her services, should receive aini)le protection against 
precipitate and arbitrary changes of established customs by the sole will of the clergyman 
and against the wishes locally i)re valent among them; and that such protection does not 
appear to be afforded by the provisions of the Bill Jiow before the House. 

“6. That the House attaches a high value to the concurrence of lier Majestj^’s Government 
with the ecclesiastical authorities in the initiative of legislation affecting the Established 
Church.” 

It will easily bo nnderslootl that these Resolutions did not prove at all 
attractive in a House of Tories, opt)ortuuisti(t Conservatives, timid 
Whigs, indillcront Liberals, and revolutionary Hadicals. 

The last, as a writer in the British Quarterly Ilcrieiv How they were 
pointed out at the time, wished not to auuuid but to Received, 
end the Establishment. TJie Whigs wanted to keep a 
tight hold on the clergy. They believed in redigion— for the ])eoi)lo— as 
a useful instrumeut of order. They were afraid that in trying to mend, 
Ml*. Gladstone Avonld break the old kettle iiuiiitentionally, as lie hail 
broken it intentionally iii Ii*elaud. Mere cynics sneered fit the religious 
fervour of the Ib'soliilions. “The great body of the Tories looked on 
ill silent amazement,’' find voted solidly with their lefider when ho 
told them that Mr. Ghidstoue was attacking Fro[c‘.stantism find trying 
to u])sot what had been ordei'cd anil si»ttled upon the best foundations 
by good Queen Bess. Plainly Mr. Gladstone was isolated. “His loyalty 
he kept, his love, his zeal”; but numbers wrought, and the Resolutions 
were withdrawn. 

Defeated in Pari him ent Mr. Gladstone, in the reiccss, transferred the 
controversy to, the Contemporary Review* in Avhieh he contended for 
thei proposition that where external usages liavo become 
subjects for contention, and that contention is (tarried to On Ritualism, 1874, 
issue in the courts of law, the field should nofc bo un- 
necessarily ividencd. Ritualism is defined as “ the caricature of the 
beautiful.” But “ the marriage of the outw ard pervades the universe,’’ 

* October, lvS74, “Ritual and Ritualism.” One striking passage stands apart, and is 
susceptible of quotation : — “ True indeed it is that the lire, meant to warm, may burn us ; 
the light, meant to guide, may blind us; the food, meant to sustain, may poison ns; but 
firo and light and food are not only *uscf nl, tliey are indispensable. And so it is 
that universal and perpetual instinct of human nature wdiich exacts of us, that the form 
given externally to our thoughts in words and act shall be one approi)riate to their 
sub$tance. Applied to the circle of civilised life, this principle, which gives us ritual 
in religion, gives ns the eeremonial of Courts, the costume of Judges, the uniform of 
regiments, all the language of heraldry and symbol, all tlie hierarchy of rank and titles, 
and which, descending through all classes, presents itself in the badges and the bands of 
Foresters’ and Shepherds’ Clubs and Benefit Societies,” 
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and the undesirability of the extreme should not blind us to the necessity 
of the mean. 

Mr. Gladstone found at the close of his arduous Prom iershi|)— and this, 
no doubt, strengthened him in his de(*isioii to retire— that his private 
affairs were in some confusion. His brother-in-law, Sir 
His Private Affairs. Stoplien Glynne, had many remarkable Cjualities, His 
memory— even more womlcrful, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, 
than that of Macaulay— was charged with minute and multitudinous 
details of ecclesiology. He know something about almost every parish 
in England, and could usually give from memory not only notes 
upon the bells and architecture of any parish c*hur(;h, but also the 
XKisition and size of the x^^i’sonage, the condition of the schools, the 
approximate population of the i>arish, and even the distance of the 
nearest railway station. Mr. Gladstone used to say that in his first 
Ministry he had found Sir Stephen’s knowledge very valuable in filling 
up Crown livings. Unfortunately, the baronet's business qualities were 
not equal to his memory. He got into dilliculties early by trusting an 
untrustworthy agent. Mr. Gladstone came to the roscue, and arrange- 
ments were made which have been set out in the prec(*ding chapter.* Sir 
Stephen Glynne died suddeidy on the 17th June, 1874, 

Death of Sir and Mr. Gladstone, on going into his alTairs, found it 

Stephen Olynne. clesirable to make certain retrenchments in his London 
establishment. Eai’ly in the following summer his collec- 
tions of pictures and china were sold by auction. His London residence, 
11, Carlton House Terrace, was disposed of about the same time. 

The need of comparative repose and the craving for, not idleness — 
Mr. Gladstone 'was never idle— l)ut a change of work, afforded another 
reason for retirement from political life. He I’cgaided a healthy body 
as necessary to a healthy mind, and y)aid almost as much attention to 
physical as to mental recreatitms. It w^ould, therefore, 

Mr. Gladstone’s be a grave oihission, in recoixling the transitions of his 
Athletics. intellectual activity from finance to Ritualism, or from 

Ritualism to Vaticanism, to forget altogether the chronicle 
of his physical recreations. Although not distinguished at school as 
cither a wet or a dry bob, Mr. Gladstone eventually became, in his 
way, a great athlete. t He always walked fast and far, and thought 
walking the best of exercises. He was fond of stiff* Avalks uyfiiill, but 
never could look down a precipice. He would have disliked an Alp as 
much as a dangerous London crossing. He shot, as 'we have seen, 
till he shot a finger off ; but he 'was not a veiy keen siiortsman. 
“Vous aimez la chasse, mais ims beaucoup,” Avas the comment of a 
famous French phrenologist. Mr. Gladstone Avas struck by the accuracy 
of the interpretation. It Avas, he said, the exac*t truth. Strangely 

enough, he never learned to swum. This is extraordinary, consider- 
ing his splendid chest ; to say nothhig of his determination and 

perseverance. But he tried repeatedly, and failed. As a young man, 
he was extremely fond of the practice of turning ; I l3ut at the 

* Soo pp. 591, 593. 

t He played both cricket and football as a boy, and believed himself to have been in 
the sC/Cond eleven at Eton. 

tSee address to the Turners’ Company, February ICth, 1877, 
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period Avitli wliicrh this chapter is concerned, and for many years after- 
wards, his faAOurito exorcise, as all the world knows, was tree-felling. 
“My experience.” ho once said, “is that the oak, though very hard, i.s 
not a bad tree to cut, for the grain breaks off easily, 
and does not cling to the axe. Beech is far toughej* ; Tree-felling:, 

that and asll being the two most difficult to fell oi* our 

English trees, on a(*eount of tlieir bonding to the axe. Ash is subject 

to fracture in felling, luid 1 have a sjjlinter of ash that broke off’ in 



“ WITH HIS AXE SLVNO OVEll HIS SHOULDER ” (/'• CH). 


this way, in my own experience, two feet eight inches in length. The 
pleasantest timber to cut is Spanish chestnut, because it comes an ay 
so freely, the grain breaking easily. Yew is the most horrible to cut 
of all forest trees.” Mr. Gladstone's interest in forestry began in 1861, 
when, on the death of his frimid the fifth Duke of Newcastle, he fouiul 
it necessary as trustee t<) supervise the management of a large wood- 
land property. Instead of trusting to agents, he, with character- 
istic thoroughness, straightway applied himself to the theory and practice 

of forestry. . 

An interesting account of Mr. Gladstone as a woodman appeared iii a 

Liverpool paper of 1874;— 
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“Two hours before a meeting at Hawardcn on Tuesday evening, September 14th, Mr, 
Gladstone was busy felling trees. For a portion of two days he has been wielding the 
axe upon a large tree in a lane at the outskirts of Hawarden village, and he succeeded in 
bringing it to the ground late yesterday afternoon. Tliose wliosaAv him say that he went 
to work in true woodman fashion, Avitli his braces thrown off behind him and his shirt 
collar unfastened. After completing liis task, he walked home with his axe slung over 
his shoulder, and tw^o hours afterwards was at the meeting, looking not tired and weary, 
but quite refreshed.” 


In the Contemporaru Review for July, 1875, Mr. Gladstone returned to 
theological coutroA’ersy, whicli might now, he thought, be carried on in 
a more disiiassioiiatc mood : “ The season is now f raiuiuil ; 

“Ib the Church of fiuiiace, no longer fed by tlie fuel of Farliamentary 
England worth eoiit(uitions among the higher authorities, has grown 
Preserving?” cool, and may be approached with safety, or at least with 
diminislied risk.’’ Mr. GladstoiH‘’s attitude in 1874 had 
won him the eiithusinstic approbation of the Ritualistic? section of the 
Churc?h of England. He therefore took this opportuiiit-y of ])uttiiig him- 
self right ill the eyes of the public 


“Those wdio opposed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, in IS.'Sl, in some cases had for their 
rew'ard (as 1 have reason to know) paragraphs in ‘religions’ iiews])apers, stating circum- 
stantially that they had joined the Church of Boiiic. Tljose who questioned the Public 
Worship Act, in bSTl, were more mildly, but as summarily, punisl)ed in being set down 
as llitualists. In the heat of the period, it would liav<* been inert* fully to dispute the 
justice of the ‘ticketing,’ or dasbification. Pcrluips it may now be allowed me to say 
that I do not approach this question as a partisai». Were the (piestion one between 
historical Christianity and systems oi)i)osed to or divergent- from it, I t'ouhl not honestly 
])rofe.ss that I did not take a side. But, as regards ritual, by which 1 understand the 
exterior form of Divine Worshij), I have never, at any time of my life, h(*t‘n employed 
in promoting its extension; never engaged in any either of its general or its local con- 
troversies. In the question of attendance at this cliurcii or that, I have never beeiit 
governed by the abundance or the scantiness of its ritual, wdiich I r(*gard purely as an 
instrument, aiming at an end; as one of many instruments, and nut as the first among 
tliem.” 


The writc'r then proceeded, after a very learned and Avell - balanced 
diseu^.sioii (>f tlie relative ex])edieiit*ies of the Noilhern and EastAvard 
pf)sitions, to put the questiou Avhicdi formed the title of his article, “Is 
the Church of England Avorth f)r('seiwing? ” He thougJit that l)is(?stablish- 
meiit Ava-s at liaiid uid(‘ss legislation and litigation Avere stayed. There 
Avas a disposition ttmong some “to <k‘ny the members of the National 
Church the (?oiumouest privileges belonging to a religious communion,” 
and a roncAval of sccqies and oecniTenees like tliose of the session of 
1874 Avould involve “not only pain, but d(‘grad{itiou.” To avoid mis- 
apprehension the Avriter summed up his conclusions in the following* 
13roi)ositions : — 

“1. The Church of this great nfition is wmrth preserving, and for that end much may well 
be borne. 2. In the existing state of minds and of icircumstanees, preserved it cannot be, 
if we now sliift its balance of doctrinal expression, be it by any alteration of the Prayer 
Book (either way) in contested points, or be it by treating rubrical interpretations of the 
matters heretofore most sharply contested on tlie basis of doctrinal significance, 3, The 
more we trust to moral forces, and the less to penal proceedings (which arc to a considerable 
extent exclusive one of the other), the better for the Establishment, and even for the Church. 
4. If litigation is to be continued, and to remain within the bounds of safety, it is highly 
requisite that it should be confined to the repression of such proceedings as really imply 
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unfaithfulness to the national rcli^cion, 5. In order that judicial decisions on ceremonial 
may habitually enjoy the largo measure of authority, finality, and respect, which attaches 
in general to the sentences of our courts, it is requisite tliat they sJiould have uniform 
regard to the rules and I'esults of full historical investigation, and should, if possible, 
allow to stand over for the future matters insuflicicnlly cleared, rather than decide them 
upon partial and fragmentary evidence.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s two papers wore I'oprinted in a I'oviscd form under the 
title of “The Clinrcli of Kngland and Ritualism.” The author seems to 
have expected that tJie odiina Ihcohupcum which had raged so violently 
ill Parliament Avoiild abtitc^ in the recess. But a paragrapli in the first 
article had lit tin' fiaim^^ of a far Avider and more (hwonring con- 
flagration. Mr. Gladsttnu^ was <lisenssing llio question Avhetiier a hand fill 
of English priests Avere or wmi' not engaged in a hofudess and Adsionavy 
effort to Romanise the Chmeli and the people of hhigland : — 


An Attack on 
Bomanism. 


“At no tim(‘- since the sanguinary nn'gn of Mary has such a scheme heen possible. 
But, if it had heen possible in the sevenleLMilh or eighteenlli centuries, it would still 
have become imi)ossiblc in Ihc nineteenth; ulien Rome has substi- 
tuted for tlie proud boast of srntprr at (few, a ])olicy of violence and 
change in faith; when she has nlurbished and para<led anew every 
3'iisty tool she was fondly Uioughf, to have, disused ; vvlien no one can 
become her convert without rcmouncing his moral and mental free- 
dom, and pf(((‘hi(j his cirif lot/dlfi/ awf ditfff at the, wervy of another; and when she 
has equally repudiated modern thought and ancient histoi'v. I cannot persuade* myself 
to feel alarm as to the linal issue ot Iht crusades in England, and this although 1 do 
not undervalue her great powers of misithief.” 


Many of Mr. (dadstone’s Roman (’atholie friends expostulated AAdtli 
him about this jjassage; and, as lie afterwards .admitted, lie Avould, if he 
had been thinking of addr<‘ssing them, liaA^^ avoided “ the seeming 
ronghiK’ss” of some of his ('xpr(‘<sions. The Roman Catholics at once 
fastened upon the Avords AvJiieh IniAt^ beim italicised, and Mr. Gladstont^ 
was called niion to Avitlidrtiw the imputation wliieh lie liad made upon 
the loyalty of a eonsideiublc st'ction of his fellow subjects. 

Ill the sense intended by the biogiaplier of Cardinal Manning, Mr. 
Gladstone Avas no doubt at this time in a “d.angerous mood.” With 
English Roman (^itholies of the old type, and Avith the seetion of the Roman 
Church represented by Dr. Ihillingta* and Lord Aeton, ho had always been 
on terms of intimati^ friendship, if not of doctrinal sympathy. But they 
had been lepudiated by the V^atieaii : — 

“The decrees of the lUTseiit ]»erilous l*<mtiiic;ite have heen passed to favour and pre- 
cipitate prevailing currents of o]>iuion in tin* ecclesiastical world of Rome. The growth 
of Avhat is often terme<l amongst IVotestants Mariolatry, and of 
belief in Papal Infallibility, was notoriously advancing, but, it seems, Vatican 

not fast enough to s.atisfy the dominant p;u'ty. To aim the deadly Decrees, 
blows of 1851 [Decree of the Immaculate Conception] and 1870 [Decree 
of Pap.al Infallibility] at the old historic, seientilic, and moderate 

school was surely an act of violence ; and with this consult* the proceeding of 1870 has 
actually, been visited by tlie lirst living theologian now within the Roman communion 
(Cardinal Newman).” 

These Avords arc from Mr. Gladstone's most famous pamphlet, “The 
Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” of which no less 
than 150,000 copies Avx*re sold in England alone. A eompiete catalogue of 
the different editions, translations, and rejoinders would fill stjveral pages 
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It seeiuefl to many Liberals that the author of the Repeal of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act had relapsed somehow from an attitude of 
absolute toleration. To this Mr. (Jladstoutfs rt^idy was succinct and 
plain; “Of what the Liberal party lias accomplished byword or deed 
in establishing the full civil equality of Roman Catholics, I regret 
nothing and 1 recant nothing.” Still, the writing of the ]mmphlet, which 
was iniblished in November, 1871, has to be explained, and from the 
political standpoint the subjoined passage is full of interest and 
importance 

“ The Rreat chanj?e wliieli seems to me to have been broupjht about in the position 
of Roiuaii Catholic Cliristians as citizens reached its eonsummation and came into full 
operation in July, 1870, by the proceedinj^s or so-called dec'rees of the Vatican Council. 

“Up to that time, opinion in the Roman Church on all matters involving civil liberty, 
though partiall}’' and sometimes widely intimidated, was free wherever it was resolute. 
Piiring the Middle Ages heresy was often extinguished in blood, but in every Cisalpine 
country a prineiiile of liberty, to a great extent, held its own, and national life refused to 
be put down. Nay, more, these precious and inestimable gifts had not infrequently for 
their champions a local pi'elacy and clergy. The Constitutions of Clarendon, cursed from 
the Papal throne, were the work of English Bishops. Stephen Langton, appointed 
directly, by some extraordinary stretch of power, by Innoecnit III. to the See of Canter- 
bur>% headed tlie barons of England in extorting from the Pa])al minion John, the worst 
and basest of all our sovereigns, that Mcagna Charta wJiieli tin*. Po])e at onee visited with 
his anathemas. In the reign of Henry VI U., it was Tunstal, Bishop of Durham, who 
first wrote against the Papal domination. Tunstal was followed by (iardiiicr ; and even the 
recognition of the RoyaV Headship w,as voted by tlio clergy not under Cranmer, but under 
his unsuspected predecessor Warham. Strong and domineering as was the liigli Papal 
party in those centuries, the resistance w.as msinful. Thrice in liistory it seemed as if 
what we may call the Constitutional party in the Church was about to triumph ; first, at 
the epoch of the Council of Comstance ; secondly, wli<‘n tlie Erench Ej)iscopatc was in 
conflict wdth Pope Innocent- XL; thirdly, when Cl(*in(‘nt Xl\\ h*v(*lled w*ith the dust the 
deadliest foes that mental and moral liberty have ever known. But from July, 1870, this 
state of thijigs has passed away, and the deatli-vvaraant of that Constitutional party has 
been signed and se.aled, jiiid promulgated in form.” 

The pamphlet drew replies from Archbisliop Mamiiiig, Dr. Nowman, 
and many others. Maiming, writing in the New York Herald, asserted 
that the publication of “The Vatican Decrees” was 
Manning's Reply, the first event whi(*h had “ ov(U'east a friendship of 
forty-five years.” In an a[)i)t‘ii(lix to a seeoiid pam- 
phlet, entitled “Vaticanism,” Mr. Gladstone described this statement as 
ail astonishing error. After Manning’s submission to the Roman Cliurch, 
their friendship, he thought, could not be said never to have been 
overcast. Manning demanded from Mr. Gladstone an explanation ; “ My 
act ill 1851,” he wrote, “may have overcast your frieiidsliii) for me. It 
did not overcast my friendship for you, as I tliiiik the last years have 
shown.” To this Mr. Gladstone replied : — 

“11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

“25th February, 1873. 

“ My deab Archbishop Manning, — As far as your question is concerned, retn acu 
tetigisti. It did, I confess, seem to me an astonishing error to state in public that a 
friendship had not been overcast for forty-liv*e yeai’s until now, wliich your letter 
declares has been susjiended as to all action for twelve, I doubt not you failed to 
perceive that your inaccurate assertion operated to sustain the insidious and painful 
charges made against me, that I had suppressed my opinions on the Vatican Council 
until I had no longer the Homan Catholic vote to gain or lose. 
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“T wonder-Ml, too, at your forj^ettins that duriuj? tho forty-fivo years I had heeu 
charged »>y yon vvitli doing U»c Avork of Antichrist in regard to the Temporal Power 
of the Pope.*^ In ivgard to the Vatican Decrees, I could do no worse. 

“ Of tJiis I had written an explanation, hut I eould not, i)revail ni)on myself to 
make it the subject of public, discussion; I struck it out, and substituted the present 
undoubtedly rather enigmatical protest. 

“In this ex]>ianation I said, and now repeat, I am (piite sure you did not see the 
effert of your statement upon niy honour; also that the charge about Antichrist had 
given and could give no oUence as between men in earnest; indeed, 1 believe I 
retorted it. 

“Our dill’erences, my <lear archbishop, 
are, indcefl, ])rofonnd. We lefer them, 1 
suppose, in humble sileuct*, to a Higher 
Power. AVe liave both also, 1 tirmly be- 
lieve, eherished as well as we could the 
recollections of the Past. Tliey ju^obably 
restrained yonr j)en when you hitely 
wrote; they have e(M‘1aiiily and greatly 
rest rain e<l miix*. You as.snred me once 
of your leavers at all, and at the most 
solemn, times. I received tliat assurance 
with gratitude, and still cherish it. As 
and Avhcui tlH*> move ii])vvards, there is 
a meeting point for thos(‘ ulioni a chasm 
separate's below. 1 vi'iiiaiii always alh'e- 
tionately yours, 

\\ . E. (Jl.ADSTONi:. * 

Mr. PtircM'll illiisirait'S Man- 
ning’s “ IVicuidshii) *’ by a cMirious 
iiK*i(l(dit. liicli s(HMi)s to belong 
to the yt'ar ISTo or 1<S70. Mr. 

GIlatlstoiK', wlio was at that tiiiit^ 
living in Ilarh'y Street, had in- 
vited his old t'ru'iid C’aiion Oakeley 
to one* of his famous Thursday 
breakfa'^ts. The eanoii intimated 
to the arehbishop Ids desire to 
aeeepf. Manning re|)lied: “1 
should regard it as a ])ersonal 

affront were any of my pi'iests to visit Mr. Cdadstone.” For some time 
Mr. Gladstone's Hohiaii Gatholie friends stooil aloof. One bishop, who 
still eorresponded, was afrai<l that it shoidfl be known. Even Lord 
Granville’s sister. Lady Georgiaiia Fullerton, gave up her wonted visits. 
How^evei*. al'ttn* a Av*ry short time, Mr. Ghwlstone Avas absorbed in a new 
problem, which was to bring him back to politieal aetivity and i)ower. 

F. W. Hirst. 
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AgClllUSUOP MANXINQ IN 1875. 


* Sec Mr. Purcell’s “Lift; of Cardinal Manning,” vol. ii., p. 477. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

MR. GLADSTONE AND TJIE EASTERN QUESTION, 1870-1879. 

The Andrassy Note ajid the Berlin IMemorandum— The Bnlp;{irian Massacres-Liucral 
Inaction — The Bnlj^iniau AjA'itation— The BlackJieath Meetinp;— “ Bul;j:arian Horrors” 
— Russian Intervention -The Six liesolutions — Blessinf^ the (Caucus — A Visit to 
Ireland — A Turkisli Appreciation- Progi'css of tJie AVar—A Vote of Credit — Tlie 
Berlin Treaty — Cyprus ('onvention- .Tingoisin in the Ascendant — Mr. Gladstone's 
Activity in Opj)osing it—Oinens of Victory — Takinj^ FarcAvell of Greeinvich— An 
Address to I^aupers — On the AVay^ to Midlothian — The Fiist, Cani]>ai}:;n — An Indict- 
ment of Tory Extra valance — Indian Administration — Local Government. 

I T would be difiieult to distiiigiiisli the exact iiioment at wlilcli tlie 
Easterji Question came into being. Mr. Gladstone himseir dated it from 
tlio summer of lvS75. That, lie sakl, was the beginning 
The Eastern of the action of the Ciovernment and the action of the 
Question, 1875. Liberal i)arty as a party. ‘’The Eastt'rn Question began. 

that is, its r(‘eent phase and d(W(doi)ment, in the summer 
of 1875, and it imniediaUdy^ assnnuid great imixntanee.” Disturbances, 
rai)idly rising to the ])ro[)ortions of an iusurreetion, broke out in the 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and llerz(*govina. TIk^ Porte, strong only 
in crmdty, failc'd to ])iit down the revolt. The subject Uiiristians had 
IJraetieal sympathy fi'om Servia and Montenegi'o. Austria was not sorry 
to see tei'idtory ripening fur oceiipatioii. In the Avinter of 1S75-0 the 
Powers pro[)os(‘d (‘oneerted action by Avhat Avas ealled tlie Andrassy 
Note, AAdiich ainunl at compcdling tlui Sultan to ])ut into (‘JTt'ct some of 
his ]>i'omi.ses of reform. But the B(‘aeonsfi(dd (Jovei*nment 
The Andrassy Nct3. obj(*e ted on primdple ” to any int(‘rf(*reiiee b(*lwH‘en the 
Sultan and his snbjt‘(‘ts. At last, hoAAVwer, they agreed 
to the Andrassy Note at tJie instance of the Turk, avJio Avished to 
ha\'e a friend in tlu' councils of Europe. 

In 187(3, the Andrassy Note haA ing failed, tin? l^ow crs iirodneed Avhat 
they called the Berlin Mtmiorandnm. This Avas flatly r(‘jeeted by the 
English Governmtmt. When the Concert of Europe pro- 
The Berlin ])os(xl to coerce Turkey, Enghind praetis(‘d the arts of 
Memorandum, 1876. delay. When the three Empir(\s of Russia, 

Germany, an<l Austria prepared to take th(^ initiative, oTir 
CoiiserA^ative Government protested against this as separate action. But, 
as Mr. Gladstone reminded them:* Fou are not at all indisi)osed to 
sole action Avhen it suits your purpose, as in the case of the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shai*es, AA'hen, Avithont e<r)nsnlting anybody, you plact^d 
yoiu’seh^es very nuieh in the position of a private company.” + 

* See Hansard, July :31st, 1870. 

+ Mr. Gladstone had opposed, or rather criticised — for the Government dispensed 
with the advice of the House of Commons ™the purchase of the Suez Canal shares 
earlier in the Session ; and that, without regard to popularity, for the scheme was re* 
ceived with what he called “the inflammatory approval” of the metropolitaU I’ress. 
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English action was fatal to the Meinorandiim. DisraelFs almost 
fanatical blindness only hasteiiod the ruin because it quickened the 
wickedness of a criminal and crumbling Empire. Good Mussulmans 
were alarmed ; and after intlidging in one or two ])alace revolutions, 
they began to turn to massacre. For this Bulgaria, the scene of an 
abortive insurrection, was cliosen. There Avas little fighting. Men, Avomen, 
and children avci’o tortured and murdered. But the Premier laughed at 
the reports of massacres as “ tlie colTee-house babble brought by an anony- 
mous Bulgarian to a consul.” Tlui Liberal O])position, 
alAA^ays tender in its criticisms of foreign ])olicy, failed inaction of the 
at first to give jjroptM* supi)ort to Mr. Gladstone in the i‘if)eral Party. 
House of Commons. They got no thanks, only abuse ; for 
Mr. Disiaeli actually accused them of “faction,” of* trying to manufacture 
party ca]htal out of foi eign poli(*y* 

In August and 8eptenibei‘, 187(5, jniblic opinion in England began 
to be stirred. Mr. (dadstono hd'fc his Homer for humanity, his theology 
for Christianity, and Avas at once attacked and insulted 
by the more impudent and guilty of his dotrac*tors. It The Bulgarian 
Avas said that a man Avho made use of the sus- Agitation, 1876. 

ceptibilities of the country for the purpose of getting 
back to office Avas Avorse than those A\ho had perpetrated the 
Bulgarian nnissacaes. When the Session of 187(3 c1os(h1, Mr. Glad* 

stone AA'as d(‘spoiident. Ho tliought, as ho said afterwai’ds, in recalling 

the period, that the Bulgarian agitation Avas “all up” for the time 

being: “1 knew it Avould i‘(‘vive, and 1 thought it Avoiild revive in the 
next Session; but I gaA't^ it up for the moment until I saw in the 
neAVspaiicu’s by accident that the working men of England AAcre going 
to meet in London on tlie sul).ject of it. I said ti.) myself that moment, 
‘Then it is nliA(‘.’ Seeing that it Avas aliAc, I did Avhat 1 could, and 
we iill did AN hat avc could; and Ave stirrtMl th(i country to such an 
extent tiiat if the Govcriimeut had dissohed I*arliameiit at that moment, 
I do not believe thei*e Avould liaA'e been a liuudreAl men returned t( 
su])port its ])olicy.” 

T1 le Loudon ni(‘etiug to AAdiicli Mr. (dadstone referred AA^as at Black 
heath oa the Otli of S('])t(miber ; his s])ee(‘li on that 
occasion, though not reuuirkable in a literary sense, is The Blackheath 
memorable h)r the inarA^cdlous AA'ay in Avliicli it moved and Meeting, 1876. 
SAvayed the audience. Mr. (dadstone insistt^d that their 
Iiaramonnt object must be the cessation of the atrocities, and the absolute 
iwcvention of their repc'tition. It AA’as, he said, a (luestioii the dimensions 
of Avhieh carried it far out of the loAA^er region of party differences ; 

His speech, Pebruary 21st, 1870, is a masterpiece of acute tiiianeial and political reason- 
ing. “I must own,” lie said in one prophetie i)assage, “that I am not without con- 
siderable fears and misgivings in regard to (he ultimate operation of this ))recedejit. 
. . . AVe are now to have a sei>arat*j and wJiat. will be called a selHsli interest of our 
own. It seems to me that we run a very great risk in abandoning that community 
and identity of iiitenvst with the other (Ireat L*owei\s, wliieli we liave hitherto enjoyed. 
Nor do I believe that you Avill be free from invidious -unmerited, no doubt-bui 
invidious and inconvenient reproaches and suspicions. 1 am not by any means sure 
that you will not give a handle to any (Government with which you may happen to 
be at variance to use against you, as a means of intrigue and opposition, this position 
which you have, I am afraid unwisely, chosen to adopt.” 
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men rf all opinions were earnest in the cause, and its first n])liolders 
had been the working inoii. TJio proofs of the atrocities were un- 
questionable, and the guilt undoubtedly lay with the Govornment 
of Turkey. These atrocities ought to be sto]>pod. “Whatever liappens, 
you must not be put off Avitli excuses and half-hearted, halting 
declarations. Whatever we ask of our antlioritios, one thing avo 
must ask above all— that they bo prompt. It is the duty of Europe, 
and of the several Poucu's of Euroi)e, to stop Avliat we now 
denounce.” Mr. Gladstone Invoked a European Concert ; it had been 
proi)osed that a foi'oigii coinniission rep]‘es(‘nting the Powers should 
control Turkish operations in the provinces ; but his oavu plan Avas more 
simple, “that all Turkish authorities should Avalk out of the place.” And, 
when Turkey Avas left Avitli only nominal suzerainty, “these provinces 
were not destined to be the property of Russia, or of Austria, or of England, 
they Avero destined for the inhabitants of the provinces tlumiselves.” To 
secure this end there must be no “mere liollow truce, but hearty and 
cordial co-operation betAvx'en England and Russia.” “1 am ready as an 
iiidiA’idual to give the l ight hand of friendshi])to Russia, AAdien lier objects 
ai-e just and rightcious, and to say in the name of God, ‘ Go on and prosper.’ ” 
If these tAA o PoAvers agreed, Austria and Germany might surely be trusted 
to join with them. Rut Ixv^ides Austria and Germany there Avas 

“France, that gTvut country Avhifli has done so much for civilisation. Tli(*re is Italy, Ladies 
and gentlemen, I would presume almost myself to answer for Italy, This is not the tirst 
time, in the course of my life, that 1 have had to meddle with a matter of this kind. Six and- 
twenty years ago, I endeavoured to stir up the public sentiment with respect to the abuses 
of government in Southern Italy; but let me render this justice to a defunct, dynasty, that 
it would be a cruel sin and shame to compare for one moment, or in any of the most marked 
features of the late atrocities, tliat government of the Jlonrbon dynasty in Nai)les with the 
abominable system tliat has been desolating Bulgaria. In Italy you may now see, aye, in 
its capital, in its great historic city of Rome, that the people have taken your and our method 
of expressing tlieir opinions ; and from the very lirst outhi'eak of tliesc diflieultics in the East, 
the sympathies of Italy have been freely given to the oppressed.” 

The sudden outbi-cak of the agitation in St'ijlyember was due to the 
revelations of tlie Dally Ncivs and to a report ])i*eseiited by Mr. 
Raring, the coniuiissioiier sent out by tlie GoA’eriiment to iim^stigate 
and bless the Turks. It Avas the publication of this report Avhieh brought 
Mr. Gladst.one into the held Avith “Rulgarian Horrors and 

“Bulgarian the Question of the East,” a ])ainplilet Avliicli appeared 
Horrors.” three days before the Rlackiu'atli nu'etiiig, and created a 
great sensation. Its keynote is struck in these stirring 
and noAV famous sentences : — 

ns insist that our Government, which has been working in one direction, shall 
work in the other, and shall (yjply fill its vigour to concur with the other States of Europe 
in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria. Let the Turks 
now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner— namely, by carrying off 
themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mmlirs, tlficir Bimbashis and their Yuzbachis, 
their Kaimekams and their Pashas—one and all, bag and baggage, shall, 1 hoi)e, clear out 
from the province they have desolated and jjrofaued .... If it be allowable that the 
executive power of Turkey should renew at tliis great crisis, by permission or authority 
of Europe, the charter of its existence in Bulgaria, then there is not on record since the 
beginning of political society a protest that man has lodged against intolerable misgovernment, 
or a stroke he has dealt at loathsome tyranny, tliat ought not henceforward to be branded 
as a crime.” 
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From this moment to the Liberal triumi)h of 1880, JMr. Gladstone 
assumed, by his own express admission, tla; role of a political 
agitator, setting himself “night and day to countc^rwork the purposes of 
Lord Beaconslield.” For nearly three years the principles of liberty and 
humanity struggled for the mastery Avith tho oftiiMal principle of 
Inijwyi'Hm et Libertas — Lord Beacon siicld’s t‘xpression, or, in one significant 
Avord, Jingoism. The agitation, powerfully stLniiilated by a National 
(Jonference— not unworthy of its name- at 8t. Janies’s Hall on the 8tli 
of December, 1870, at once produced an efi'ect u|)on the ])oli(*y of the 
Government. It brought about the Conference at Constantinoifie, at 
the end of 1870 and beginning of 1877, and to tliis Confeience Lord 
Salisbury AA^ent, carrying Avitli him the goodwill, possibly even the 
confidences, of the oflitaal Liberal ()j)]K>siti()n. 

MeaiiAvhile Disraeli’s policy Avas convincing the Balkan populations 
that Russia was the only frieinl Av^orth haA’ing, the only State Avhich had 
the Avill and the jKiwer to free tliem from the obsceiu^ tyranny of the 
Turk. Tlie hour of Russian adA^aiice AA^as about to strike 
Avhen Mr. Gladstone, on jMarcli 23im1, 1877, Avith great The Intervention 
.iudginent and foresight, seiz(*d an opportunity of ])ressiug of Russia, 1877. 
the claims of Russhi on the consideration of (avilise'd 
England, and by so doing prevented, if the act of one man can be said 
to Jiave prevented, Disraeli from extending anything more than “moral” 
support to the Ottoman Empire. 

“It is with somctliiiig like shame and sorrow I g:)nfess that of the little Avhich has 
been done for the Christians of Turkey by the Powers of Hnrope, nearly all is due to 
Russia. The extfiisiou of her iiilluenee over these races I should view ANitli the greatest 
jealousy and aversion. To her it is not that the Principalities of the Danube owe the 
final stage of erecting themselves into a single State, but to her it is that they owe the 
privileges and rights which they had previously obtaimul. To her it is that in the main it 
is owing that the gallant efibrts of the Servians- mainly confined, after all, to a guerilla 
warfare - resulted in the. establishment of the autonomy or hx al freedom of Servia. To 
her in no small degree is owing the establishment of the kingdom of Greece ; for, although 
I rejoice to think that, through the beiiclicent action and the s[)lcmlid genius of Mr. Canning, 
we are enabled to claim a got>d sliare in the honour of that, exploit, yet Mr. Canning did 
not live to see t he accoini)lisliment of his work, and another iiitlueiico came in — the intlnence 
of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Oil the 21tli of April Russia declared avuv on Turkt^y 5 uud on the 7th of 
May Mr. Gladstone,^ following his usual uudhod ^vh(‘ll in 
Opposition upon great occasions, gav-e notice of Ib'solu- The Six 
tions, six in all, for the purjuise of enfond ng strict Resolutions, 1877. 
neutrality and ot* ])romoting the coercion of Turkey by 
means of a concert, of European Powers. At first the party Avas exactly 
divided. Sir Charles ’ Dilkc aa rs acting Avitli Mr. Gladstone against the 
])arty WJiips ; and he has stated, having tlie list in his })osscssion, that 
on the day Avhen peace av^jis made between the two sections, Mr. Glad- 
stone agreeing to move, inst<»ad of the six, on(» simple Resolution, llO 
Liberal members Avere pledged to Avitli Mr. (fiadstono for the 

Resolutions, and ])reeisely the same numbei' Avith Lord IlartiiigLoii and 
the Whips against the Resolutions. The line of eleavago was diniculfc to 
distinguish ; families Averc divided and clitpies split up. But gcnierally 
speaking, the Whigs and “xieace-at-any-prie(C’ sc'ction of tke Radicals 
formed the ofiieial combination. The i)arty crisis while it lasted Avas 
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acute : “ They are in consternation at the Reform Club,” wrote Matthew 
Arnold to his wife on May 5th, “because, while most of the Liberal 
l^arty want to go with Lul)bock and Lord Hartington, the Liberal con- 
stituencies are i)ouring in letters and telegrams to their members desiring 
them to vote with Gladstone. Chaniherlain has organised the thing, with 
the hope, no doubt, of winning ov^er Gladstone for futvire purposes; 
and ho is a great and successful organiser.” Mr. Gladstone had con- 
sented to amend his Resolutions in order to conciliate the hesitating 
and timid wavcrers; and his s))ccch is a moderate but effective indict- 
ment of tl)e ])olicy ynirsued by the Govei*nment, «a ])oliey neatly summed 
up by one of its own members in the plii*asc, “ mo cal sui^port” to Turkey. 
Coining to his peroration, Mr. Gladstone warmed into enthusiasm : — 

“Sir, there wove other days when England was the hope of freedom. Wherever in the 
world a high asj)ii\ition was entertained or a noble l)low was struelc, it was to l^ngland that the 
eyes of the ojjprcssed were always lnrned~to this favourite, this darling home of so much 
privilege and so much happiness, where the peoi^le that had buiJt up a noble edifice for 
themselves would, it was well known, be ready to do what in t hem lay to secure the benefit 
of the same inestimable boon for others. You talk to me of the established tradition and 
policy in regard to Turkey. I appeal to an established|^adition, older, wider, nobler far — 
a tradition not which disregards British inttuvsls, but which teaches you to seek the pro- 
motion of these interests in obeying the dictates of honour and justice. And, Sir, what is to 
be the end of this? Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas some people entertain about this 
policy and that policy in the garb of British interests, and then, with a new and base 
idolatry, fall down and worship them?” 

The freeing of llie Balkan provinces was a glorious mission in which 
the civilised Powei's might well compote. Were we to stand aside, or 
worse, assist tlie Turk, and so drive the Balkan fjopulation into alliance 
with Russia? The iDcople of liosuia, 11cm zegoviua, and Bulgaria were 
seeking not Russia but freedom -deliverance from an intolerable burden 
of woo and shame 

“But, Sir, the removal of that load of woe and shame is a gi’cat and noble prize. It is a 
prize well worth competing for. It is not yet too late t.o try to win it. 1 believe there are 
men in llie Cabinet wlio would try to win it if tli(*y were free to act on tlieir own beliefs and 
aspiration. It is not yet too late, I say, to become competitors tor that i)rize ; but be assured 
that whether you mean to claim for yourselves even a single leaf in that immortal chaplet 
of renown which will be the reward of true labour in that cause, or whether you turn your 
backs upon that cause and upon your own duty, 1 believe for one that the knell of Turkish 
tyranny in these provinces lias sounded.” 

Mr. Gladstone's Resolution was defeated by 851 to 223 votes, the 
division being on strictly ])arty lines, save that a few so-cmlled Liberals 
of the Roebuekiaii type and a majority of the Irish Home Rulers vcjtcd 
with the Government. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Avhose s])lendid muni<*ipal aclii(?vomeiits as Mayor of 
Birmingham had brought him into the Imperial Parliament to represent 
new ideas and new aspi nations, was alrt‘ady coming to 
Mr. Chamberlain, the front as an advanced Radical. It was under his 
auspices that Mr. Gladstouc, at the end of May, paid a, 
visit to Birmingham on the famous occTision when the Caucus w-aa 
founded. The houses w^ei’e de(*orated, the streets lined with enthusi- 
astic spectators. Mr. Gladstone w^as avoI coined by towm councillors and 
played along the streets by trades union bands. During his visit he 
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made two speeclie.s on tlu* Bulgarian atrocities and discoursed on the 
healthy political life of Birmingham, shown in its “ external improve- 
ments, its ediu*atiou, its union and gradation oi* classes.” But the 
occasion of the visit was the exe<*ution of the Caucus 
))lan, to which Mi*. (Jladstone now ])ublicly gave his Blessing the 

sanction. Representatives fi*om a number of Liberal asso- Caucus, 1877. 
<‘iations mot at Birmingham for the x>nrpose of federation. 

Mr. Bright ex])ressed Ids opinion tlia-t federation was necessary in self- 
<iefenee against the trades unions and tlie tacit combination of the Tory 
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vested interests, but he detested a programme as much as the Thirty- 
Nine Articl(\s. Mr. Chambeitain, hoAV(*ver, Avisheii to use tlie Caucus for the 
agitation of programmes on Avhich the Liberal jiarty miglit unite. Mr. 
Oladstone lioped tliat tJie ])arty discijdine AA'ould never be so strict on the 
Libm*al as it was on the ConMl 3 rvative .side. The n ‘.solutions in favour 
of federation Avere carried unanimously. It Avas a great a ietory for Mr. 
Chamberlain. Staid Lil)eral leaders dislikeil this cliaiige as tending to 
degrade the rejiresentatJAe into a mere delegate. Mr. Gladstone (J(‘iended 
it on the ground that it carried out the Libeial principle that each 
member of the Liberal i)arty should feel himself to possess a personal 
share in directing the policy of the party. 
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In November Mr. Gladstone was able to fnllil a long-cherislicd wish. 
We have seen how years before he had endeavoured to persuade his 
friend Hope-Seott to visit Ireland, where tliey niiglit travel quietly and 
devote tliciriselves to acquiring iurorination.* While in Dublin ho made a 
delightful speech recalling the ancient glories of Ireland and ospei-ially 
those centuri('s “when she had almost a ^monopoly of 
In Dublin. leaming and i)iety, and when she lield uj) tlic truths of 
civilisation, of tme Chiistian civilisation, in Northei'ii and 
Western Europe.” He was greatly imi)i*essed by the Iri^li capital, and 
astonished, if not dismayed, by “tlie traffic movement” hi the streets.t 
Mr. Gladstone made the most of his visit; but it was not a long one, 
for on the 23rd November he was back in ITawarden, giving a lecture 
ujjon the Eastern Qu(\stion. To illustrate tluj tliemo that systematic 
slander is the daily instrument by which the Turkish Governments 
maintain themselves, he (piottHl an extraordinaiy account which had 
appeared in a Tuikish newspaptu' of “the man Gladstone, pi’ojc'ctor of 
mischier.” The biographer stated that his snbjt^ct's leal 
A Turkish name was Grozaden, that he was, in his yonfli, the servant 
Appreciation of of a Bulgarian pig-dealer, that as sucli lie Avas naturally 
Mr. Gladstone, destitute of all feelings of huimuiity, and livc'd only to love 
gold. “ Gladstone's nickname—Eyes of (fold,” <‘ontinued 
the Avriter, “is derived from his covetousm^ss for gold. According to 
the information vouchsafed by ])ersons Avho knew liim, he is middle-sized, 
has a yellow complexion, Avears a half beard, and is thi(*k-haiied. Only 
his forehead is open, it b(‘ing a token ot* his mischievous turn of mind. 
Owing to this same reason, the foreside of his head is bakl, to tll(^ (‘xtent 
that those Avho look at him from afar take him to be scalinnl. 11 is nose 
is prominent and aquiline, his mouth is veiy ugly, lik(i the words Avhich 
proceed from it. and Avhen he shuts it his two fore teeth fall one decimetre 
beyond the upper lip. Such is his extraordinary shape.” “Nothing,” 
said the lecturer emphatieally, Avitii some little Avant ol humour, “ could 
be more absurd than such a statement.” 

The year 187S has many elaims to notoriety. For the partieiilar 
purpose of this book it Avill be cnougli to ]>oint out that it Avas the 
year in Avhicli Jiiig^nsin and Lord Bea(*onstield's popularity 
Progress of the registered their highest points on the ])olitical barometer. 
War, 1878. When the iieAv year o})Ciied, the Russians Avero at the 
gates of Constantinojdc. BleAiia, after an herfjic defence, 
had fallen in December. On January 8th the Porte opened negotiations 
Avith Russia; on the 10th the Sliipka Pass Avas forced and a Turkish 
army made prisoner ; on the 2.3rd the British fleet Avas oi'dered to the 
Dardanelles “to aecelerjite p(^ace,” and to look after British iiiteiests. 
On the 28tli the fleet eiiteretl the Dardanelles, and on the same day, 

♦ See speech at Dublin, ’ November 7tb, 1877, from wbicli it appears that the invitation which 
had led him to apply to Ilope-Seott was from Philip Pusey, a distinguished agricultimst. 
The fulfilment of the plan was preA^ented “ by a most peculiar and iinpoj’tant circumstance of 
a family nature.” 

f Sir Edward Hamilton, in liis charming monograpli (London, Murray, 1898), notes, as the 
only exception to Mr. Gladstone’s personal intrepidity, his “nervous vacillation” when 
crossing a crowded thoroughfare. This was “partly atlributalde to the vast development 
of street traffic in his old age,” and only showed itself “ during the last two^ decades of 
>'is life.” 
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receiviiij^C f‘i*es]i retired to Bosika Bay. Tlii'se warlike 

oscillations led to the Avithdrawal of Lord Carnarvon from the Cabinet. 
Lord Derby ])ostponed liis resignation for a couple of montlis. Tlien 
lie also resigned in eonsocjueiice of a decision to call out the Boserves. 
Parliament was assembled early in ord(n* that the Chan- 
cellor of tiio j!lxclie(pier, Sir Stafford jVorthcote, might pro- A Vote of Credit, 
pose a vote of credit of i:r).(K)0,(XK) B)wards inc*i*easing the 
armaments of the country. Mr. Gladstone took the lead in opposing this 
expenditure, declaring at Oxford that it appeared to liim B) be the most 
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indefensible proposition that* had ever, in his time, been submitted to 
Parliament. Lord Beaconsfield. replying to this and other sfieeches, at 
Kiiightsbridge, described his rival as a .sophistical I'hetorician, inebriated 
with the exuberaiuic of his own vei’bosity, and gifted witli an egotistical 
iniagination that can at all times c*ommand an interminable and incon- 
sistent series of arguments to malign his opponents and to glorify himself.” 

The times were troubled and stormy. Now the Russians seemed rea<ly to 
stop, now determined to persevere in tlieir march on Constantinople. Ev^ery 
fresh move created a panic on the Stock fGxchange. Trade Avas suffering 
almost as if the country Avere actually at Avar. But Jingo feelings were so 
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strong, especially in the City, that the House of Coranions would not listen to 
Mr, Gladstone s almost single-liaiided opposition to the Vote of Credit, or 
OTon to his suggestion that in the interests of peace it should be postponed. 
On the Srd of March, however, the treaty of San Stefano was signed. 
Then folloAved a long course of mystification and negotiation,, happily 
described by Lord Rosebery, so far as the Englisli Go\ernment was 
concerned, as “a i)o]icy of obscurity enliveiietl by sarcasm.” Finally, 
on the 8rd of August, Lord Reaconsiield and Lord Salisbury, “ the two 
heroes of the day,” came back from the Berlin Congress bearing in their 
hands ‘‘ Pca(;e with Honour.”* 

By the Berlin Treaty the Poi*to undertook to amolioi*ate the condition 
of that part of Armenia which Avas left to her, and fully recognised 
the princij)les of religious liberty and equality. Russia 
The Berlin ac(iuired jmrts of Armenia and Bessarabia, and the Czar 

Treaty, 1378. promised that Batoimi should be essentially a free eommer- 

cial port. It Avas oAving to the i)rcssuro exerted by Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury that Macedonia and the greater imrt of 
Armenia Avere preserved for Turkey. “No Avoiider that,” to quote from 
the columns of the Standard late in the folloAving yeawr. 

Aggrandising “the Sultan's Ministers lay great stress on the niainten- 

RuBsia. ance of the Beaconslield Cabin(?t.” And yet, in protecting 

Turkey and making England rcsijonsible for Turkish 
dominion, Lord Beaconslield had succeeded in aggrandising Russia: — 

“ I have no fear of the territorial extension of Russia in Asia ; I think they 
are 'woman’s IViars. But, at any rate, I do not wish to encourage her aggressive 
tendencies in Asia or anywhere else, but I admit it may be, and probably is, that 
there is some benefit attending tlie transfer of a i^ortion of Armenia from Turkey to 
Russia. But here is a very strange fact. You know that that portion of Armenia 
includes the port of Batoum. Lord Salisbury has lately stated to the country that by 
the Treaty of Berlin the port of Batoum is to bo only a commercial port. If the 
Treaty of Berlin stated that it ' was to be only a commercial port, which, of course, 
could not be made into an arsenal, that fact would be very important. But happily, 
gentlemen, although treaties are concealed from us nowadays, the Treaty of Berlin is 
an open instrument. We can consult it for ourselves ; and when we consult the Treaty 
of Berlin we find it states that Batoum shall be essentially a commercial port, but not 
that it shall be only a commercial port. Why, gentlemen, Leith is an essentially 
commercial port, but there is nothing to prevent the people of this country, if, in their 
wisdom or in their f<3lly, they should think fit, from constituting Leith into a groat 
naval arsenal or fortification.” f 

So much for Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms of the diplomatic achievements 
of the Treaty of Berlin. Batoum is not now a free commercial port; and 
it a great naval arsenal. The Russian Armenians do not live in an 
earthly paradise ; but their country seems a heaven compared with the 
hell Avhich their compatriots, the survivors of the recent massacres, suffer 
on the other side of the border. 

But the Treaty of Berlin did not stand*^ alone. Hardly had Peace with 
Honour been announced amid the plaudits of the neAV Imperialists, when 

♦ Lord Beaconsfield to a London crowd, July 16th, 1878. “Lord Salisbury and myself 
have brought you back peace, but [observe the apologetic “but”] a peace, I hope, with 
honour, which may satisfy our Sovereign and tend to the welfare of the country.” 

t Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Dalkeith, November 27th, 1879. 
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the disclosure of a secret Conveiitioii kiiowu ns the Anglo-Tiirkisli Coii- 
Tcntioii, or the Cyprus Convention -on account oi* the worthless bribe 
wliich sealed it— r(‘newod the “national'’ joy. It ^vas a 
solemn treaty, binding Turkey to govern well and Kn gland Tlie Cyprus Con- 
to protect, enfor(! 0 , and sanction that good go\ c'rnnu'nt. vention, 1878. 
But this wofk oL* supervision was not to be und(‘r- 
takeii without a consideration— a v'cry valuabh^ cojisideration if Lord 
Beaconslield was to be believed. In the words of the Itoyal S])eech — the 
surpi'ise which wx)und up a Session of surpi*is('s— “ to promote the objects 
of this agreement I have underbiken the occupation and adminis- 
tration of Cyprus.” Mr. Gladstone denounced the Convention as “insane,” 
and both in this and in the following year criticised it on grounds dilTercnt 
indeed, but consistent, solid, and convincing. In the first place it was a 
gross, though clandestine, breach of tln^ public law of Euro])e. But 
this was not all. The Government had misused and abused the treaty- 
making power, and so had endangered, by making odious, a?i important 
and, under its proper limitations, a usefid prerogative of the CroAvui. 
The Convention had been concluded behind the back of Parliauient, and 
in contem 2 )t of the moral title of the nation and its representatives to be 
aware of the princii^les on which a (Toverniuent is acting, and of the 
ends which it has in view^* Lastly, there was “ the valuable considera- 
ation,” the acquisition of Cyinais. A year later the wajrd Cyprus C 9 uld 
not be mentioned on any platform in the country without ,• 

exciting ujiroarious laughter. It is difficult foi* those The Acqulsliioii 
who cannot recall that year to imagine the exultation Cyprp. 
that went abroad through the land wdien its virtual / 

acquisition— at a rent— was announced. What, asked Mr. Gladstonp, who 
W’as tlie first to i)rick the bubble, w’^as Cyprus to be according tb Lord 
Beaconslield and his fellow Imperialists'? — 

“Why, in the fir«t place, it was to be a naval harbour, better tlian the hart our and 
arsenal of Malta. TJiat was a declaration which, unless 1 am much mistaken, proceeded 
on a solemn occasion from the mouth of the Prime Minister. And not only so, put you 
were to have this wonderful harbour with great rapidity, for, on the 28th or 123rd of 
July, 1878, the Prime Minister made a promise to the House of Lords in these words: 
‘By this time next year’— that is, July, 1879 — ‘your Lor(lshii)s will find that thefe are 
ports sufficient to accommodate British ships’; that means, of course, British ships of 
war. There is no such port. There is not the slightest prospect of such a port. Tliey are 
not making such a port. They have no money to make such a port, I have no doubt 
that if you will give them some millions of your money- that money, the total store of 
which they have not much contributed to increase— if you will give them some millions 
of your money, in time they will make a port there, or anywhere else.” 

So much for the liai*bour of Cyprus; but it was also to be a '“place 
of arms.” It was to command the Suez Canal, and guard the road to 
India. In Cyprus would be stationed “a great military force that was to 
overawe Russia, and was, in case of need, to march across the nuuin- 
tains of Asia Minor, I suppose, by the aid of the instrument which 
used to be called sevtm-leaguo boots, and to intimidate Russia on the 
Armenian frontier. Is it, gentlemen, a place of arms ? ” — Mi*. Gladstone 
was addf^essing the people of Glasgow only eighteen months after the 
Prime Minister’s declaration— “ Well, it is a place of arms, but it is a 

♦ Speeches at Perth, December 1st, 1879, and at Glasgow, December 5th. 
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place, I believe, only of the arms of about two hundred men. They began, 
indeed,' with sacrilieing the healtli of some thousands of British troops 
in Cyprus ; but they knew very W('ll that could not bo continued. 
That would not servo on the hustings, nor would it serve for any 
other good purpose. Ho, instead of being a place of arms, it is a place 
in which we have not a force suflicieiit to defend it against the meanest 
armament that ever undertook the most trivial operation.” 

But in spite of all this, in spite of thc^ crash that followed, there can 
be no mistaking one thing. For the moment Lord Beaconsfield was im- 
mensely popular. Writers and si}eakers, who had to write 
Jlngoiem In tlie and speak before thinking, were all with him, captivated 
Ascendant, 1878. }yy mysteiy and glamour of an incomparable actor. 

To trade upon national vanity, to pander to national 
pi’ejudices, to divert attention from domestic reforms by a series of 
foreign surprises, to hector without w^eakening the strong, to disregard 
the petitions of the weak -this tasteless but not cheap imitation of 
French Imperialism made Lord Beaconstield the hero and Mr. Gladstone 
the victim of the midsnnnnei* madness of LSTcS. Mr. Gladstone was 
assailed by anonymous letter s of the most loathsome de.s(*ription ; he could 
not take Mrs. Gladstone for a w alk from his oa\ n house ; his W'indoAA’'s 
w ere broken by the mob ; on more than one oc'casion he owed his pro- 
tection to the police ; ho Avas made the vic*tim of a social boycott, which 
Avent to hitherto unheard-of lengths. “Smart” peoyde refused to meet 
an ex-Premier at dinner. Most extraordinary fact of all, Mr. Gladstone 
recoi\ed no invitation to the wedding of the Duke of Connaught in the 
spring of 1879. 

However, though it AA^as not, as he afteinvards admitted, “particularly 
safe,” Mr. Gladstone did Hot on that ae(‘()unt neglect pedestrianism ; and 
it happened that one Saturday afternoon in the summer of 1878 a literary 
pedestrian encountered the great man and took a snap-shot jDortrait, 
not oA’er friendly, but drawn in so vivid a manner and Avith so vigorous 
a pen that it may bo iiitioduced to supy^lement the work of artists 
and photograyjhers - 

“The first impi*ession produced was by the hat — its inferior condition and enormous 
cubical content. The next was by the face: the eyes were cast down, the large nose 
basked placidly btuicath ; a blandncss wreathed every feature, and seemed heightened to 
smugness about the lips. Then the clothes: in the porch (so to speak) of a wide 
* stick-up’ collar, lay a ])rOnounce<l and Avrinklcd dewlap; a black tie with white spots 
was knotted somcAvhat awry oA'cr the white shirt front ; the chest was deep and 
capacious, like that of a well-bred foxhound; the fancy-coloured waistcoat that framed 
it drew the eye like a shop window; the coat of shiny black hung loosely from the 
shoulders ; the trousers, of light grey woollen stuft', were scant about the ankles, expos- 
ing the light-coloured hose beneath and the tops of the wide, comfortable shoes. One 
hand was gloved, the other was bare, and swung a walking-stick rhythmically to and 
fro. The entire tigure might luiA^e been that of a missionary absorbed in self-congratula- 
tion over a drauglit of souls. As I drew near in passing, however, the eyes were 
raised and flasluHl upon me for an instant. Ah, no! this was no missionary. Unless eyes 
can deceive much more than they are famed to do, far other things dwelled behind those 
orbs than the mild persuasions of religion. A whole universe of significance was there : 
ambition, rule,, mastery, high effort, anger, courage, and endurance—anything was 
credible of them.” * 

The part played by the “retired” leader in Parliament during the 
* Article by Mr. W. L. Watson in the Outlook^ May 28th, 1898. 
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Sessions of 1878 and 1879, though not absolutely small, was trifling 
relatively to his unbounded activity in the country. His platform 
speeches and addresses during these yeai-s would pi*oba.bly run to three 
flgures at the least. Most, indeed, of these w(‘re in ct)u- 
nection with the agitation against Turkey ; foi-, in th(^ Abnormal Activity, 
sacred cause of liberty and Christianity in Kasterii bhirojie 
and Western Asia, he not only spoke and hjcturcd and ])ainphleteered, 
but “ijoured letter after letter into the noAvspapers,” aiui ‘Nlark(»nod the 
sky A^ith controversial postcards.” But the East was not by any means 
his only subject. In the year 1879 alone we find him speaking or Avriting 
on official salaries, on hiring-fairs and their abuses, on coifee taverns and 
Temperance, on School Board education and garden cultivation, on Liberal 
and Tory finance, and on the causes of his political changes. 

There is no sign, indeed, that in his four years of politi(^al agitation 
(1876-1879) he droppcnl any of his interests. Lectures on Homer still 
occurred in his engagements. He brought out a Jiandbook to Homer ; 
and began a Homeric dictionary to Avliich he thought of de\"oting the 
remainder of his life. He found time to track the use of the false 
genitive in English back to Goldsmith, Avho “ had great natural graces 
of style, but Avas too hasty and careless to carry great authority.” * 
The learned and brilliant criticism of Macaulay’s life and Avorks, sub- 
stantial essays upon questions of theology and ])eriods of ecclesiastical 
history, a valuable contrast betAvecn the British and the Amei’ican consti- 
tution, “The County Franchise and Mr. LoAve thereon,” “Last Words ou 
the County Franchise,” and a “ Postscriptum on the County Fraixchise,” t 
do not by any means exiiaust his by-artiel(\s, much less his bypaths 
of research and investigation, duidng this period. 

In the early spring of 1878 Mr. Gladstone, who had noven* been happy 
as a metropolitan candidate, announced that ho would not again stand for 
GreeiiAvich. Immediately a number of constituencies nuule despc'rate 
efforts to secure him, especialJy pressing invitations coming to him from 
Leeds and Manchester. Ho said goodbye to GreenAvich before Christmas,, 
and soon aftcrwai*ds a rumour Avent about that he meant 
to stand for Midlothian against Lord Dalkeith, Avhose father. Taking Farewell 
the Duke of Buccleuch, had betm a colleague of Mr. Glad- Greenwich, iSTft. 
stone’s in the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Aveakness of Liberalism and the unpopularity of Mr. Gladstone 
at this time— at least outside the narroAV limits of London “Society” 

* Dean Stanley once complained to a friend that much as ho liad soon of Mr. Gladstone, 
and often as he had talked with him, he did Jiot think lie had over inllucneod him. “Ycs,v 
he added, recollecting liim.'9blf, “I inlluenced liim in one niattcr. I told liim he ought 
never to use the word reliable, and I gave, him my reasons. Some time afterwards I 
met Mr. G. in the street, and lie said as we jiartod : “ I have never used that wretched 
word reliable since you spoke to me about it.” See Locker- Lam psoii’s “My Confidences,” 
p. 348. • 

t In the Nineteenth Century for July, 1878. In the “Gleanings,” vol. i., p. 193, Mr. 
Gladstone adds a footnote: “It was au inconsistency to write this Postscript after my 
‘Last Words.' But the soft and silken cord with which the J^ditor of the Nineteenth 
Century guides his contributors usually draws them 'whitlu^rsocver lie will.” Mr. Glad- 
stone was easily “drawn” by editors. Sir Edward Hamilton tells us that the item Avhich 
afforded him most satisfaction in his personal accounts was any profit lie might 
derive fivm his literary labours. 
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— have been much oxagfi:e rated. An illustration may be drawn from a 
report of a case in tlio Bolton County Court (March 6tli, 1879). Two 
members of a Liberal Association Avhicli had enjoyed a trip to Hawarden, 
one a photographer, the other a stationer, had seen Mr. Gladstone felling 
a tree in the park, and liit u]>on the idea of “taking” him in woodman’s 
costume, axe in hand. The ] dictograph ivas taken; but .the stationer, 
receiving no reward, ])roci^eded to sue the artist for eight guineas, which’ 
he thought himself entitled to as Ins share in the profits. The court 
decided that there ha<l been no (lontract. It ai^peared, however, in the 
evidence that the pliot(')grapher had actually received £500 for a half-share 
ill the proceeds of tlie m^gative, and it Avas further stated tliat an offer 
of £1,000 for the plate ha(l bccni made by the London Stereoscopic Com- 
pany and refused.* We may find another tokcui of Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
ascendancy, in the “Season Numlxir” of Vanity Fair, July 1st, 1879, To 
a capital cartoon, repi*odu(*.ed on the. next page, and a long depi*cciation, 
is added one short sentence;— “Mr. Gladstone is still the most popular man 
in England.” t 

To the year 1879 belongs one of those small incidents which test the 
goodness of a public man. Arrangements had beem made by a local 
authority to give a dinner to the aged and infirm people 

An Address in St. PaiK'ras AA orkhouso. Many members of Parliament 
to Paupers, 1979. -^vero invited to fiitend, and— if it so pleased them— address 
a fcAV Avords of comfort and cheer to the inmates. In 
the event Mr. Gladstone Avas the only M.P. Avho came, and nothing 
could be more touch in g than the liomely, kindly Avay in which he 
addressed, at the age of sevemty, his audience of unfortunate poor people, 
all of whom were oah^i* sixty years old. He also Avent round the infirmary, 
speaking Avoids of cheer to the sick who had been unable to liear his 
speech. 

Mr. Gladstone left LiA'orpool for Midlothian on the morning of 
November 2Ith. Largo eroAvds assembled to ch(‘(n* liim at the stations 
— at St. Hden’s, Wigan, and Preston. At Cailisle he was 

On the Way to met by a number of leading Lib(u*als, and left the train 

Midlothian, 1879. receiA^e addresses and presentations at the County 

Hotel. There, and again at HaAvick and at Galashiels, 
he made short speeches— the skirmishes before the battle, the preludes 
to the great campaign. 

Not only the rest of ^Scotland, but the Avhole of Great Britain 
turned its eyes upon Midlothian during that Aveek. In the county itself 
the enthusiasm and excitement Avere unparalleled. Mr. 
The First Gladstone Avas besieged wherever ho Avont by multitudes 
Campaign. Qf admirers. At Edinburgh, Dalkeith, and West Calder 
vast audiences A\"ere amazed and delighted by the burning 
eloquence of the new candidate for the county. The Bulgarian atrocities 
Avere still in the minds of men, the folly and iniquity of the Afghan and 

* See also a letter to the Times, March 9th, 1879, 

+ Mr. George Russell, who was kind enough to point out this (as well as much more 
that stands unacknowledged in these pages, though gratefully remembered by the writer), 
added in a note ; — Considering that it was only a year after Lord Beaconsdeld’s 
triumphant return from Berlin, and that Vanity Fair was violently Tory, this struck me 
very forcibly.” , . 
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the Zulu Wars* were before their eyps; and the i^oople found tlie silent 
verdicts of reason and conscience expressed and ex])ounded with fervid 
denunciations alid unanswerable arguments by tlie gi’oatest of their 
countrymen. At the end of the week fcAV could doubt that the Beacons- 
field Government was doomed ; fewer still seriously ciiitortained the pious 
liope which Jdi*. Gladstone expressed in his first s])eec]i that the 'country 
wduld give to Lord Granville and Lord Ilartiiigton tlie rc'siioiisible charge 
of its affairs.” But he was still w^avering between the fierce light 


of publicity and the jih^asures of academic sliade. Just before enter- 


ing upon the Midlothian cainx3aign, 
when every morning’s paper brought 
fresh details of the disastrous “for- 
ward ” movement wliicJi Lord Bea- 
consfield and Lord Lytton were 
promoting in Afghan istan,t Mr. Glad- 
stone was at Cambridge' speaiding tlie 
precious hours of daylight in the study 
of the unique collection b('(]U(‘athed by 
l*arkei‘, Klizabeth's Archbishop, to the 
library of Corjms CJu isti (’ollege. Pro- 
fessor h^awcett used to tell how one 
evening after dinner Mr. (dadstoiie 
droAV him asidti saying, ** f hear tln're 
is some very imiiortant nows to-day, 
Fawcett. Tell mo all about it. 1 have 
been occiqiied all day in the (\)rpns 
Christ! Library comiiaring th(^ editions 
of the Thirty-Nine Arti(*l(‘s therc^ Avith 
ours in the Prayer B(Jok, and have had 
no time to huik at the jiafier.” 

Several extracts have already beem 
made from the s(*ries of spet*(*hes Avhich 
AAoi'c delivered during 
The Midlottiin. tht^ first Midlothian 
Orations. canijiaign. Jt lasted 
exactly a Aveek, Mr. 
Gladstone staying as the guest of Lord 
Rosebery at Dalmeny. It is inqios- 



THJi rtOPLE’S -william”: the “vanity 

FAIU” CARTOON. 


sible to follow the campaign Avithout feeling that Mr. Gladstone Avas 
fulfilling his iH'omise and his purpose. He AA^as attacking the ])olicy of the 
Governnient mercilessly all along the line. It Avas no milk-and-AAater 
denunciation of thi^ or that measure. Others might construct theii* 
^‘patriotic” and ineffcctiA'e mosaics of praise and blame. His only 


* “We have made war upon tlie 3uhis. We have thereby become responsible for Uieir 
territory; and not only this, but we are now about to make war upon a chief lying to 
the northwjxrd of the Zulus ; and Sir Bartle Frere, who was the chief authority for the 
proceedings of the Government in Afghanistan, has announced in Soutli Africa that it 
will be necessary for us to extend our dominions until we roach the Portuguese frontier 
to the north.”— First Midlothian Speech. 

t The attack on the British Hesidency at Cabul and the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
had taken place on September 3rd, 1379. 
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the . Beaconsfield Adrainistration had been steadily extending, in lino with 
a policy of bureaucracy and centralisation. But there was another direction 
in which a very large extension of local government might be apolied 
with good results : — 

“In the matter of local government, there may lie a solution of some national and 
even Imperial difficulties. It will not be in my power to enter largely while I am in 
the country upon the important question of the condition of Ireland ; 
but you know well how' unhapi^ily the action of Parliament has been 
a^Home^R^e?^ impeded and disorganised, from considerations no doubt conscientiously 
entertained by a part of the Irish representatives, and from their desire 
to establish what they term Homo llule. If you ask me wliat I think 
of Home Rule, I must tell you that I w'ill only answer you when yon tell me how Homo 
Rule is related to local government. I am friendly to local government, I am friendly to 
large local privileges and powers. I desire, I almost say I intensely desire, to see Parliament 
relieved of some portion of its duties. I see the ettieic'ney of Parliament interfered with 
not only by obstruction from Irish members, but even more gravely by the enormous 
weight that is placed upon the time and the minds of those whom you send to repre- 
sent you. We have got an overweighted Parliament ; and if Ireland, or any other 
portion of the country, is desirous and abh* so to arrange its alhiirs that, by taking the 
local part or some local part of its transactions . olf the liands of Parliament, it can 
liberate and strengthen Parliament for Imi)erial concerns, I say I will not only accord 
a reluctant assent, but I will give a zealous support to any sucli scheme. One limit, 
gentlemen, one limit only, I know to the extension of local g(»vernmcnt. It is this : 
nothing can be done, in my opinion, by any wise statesman or right-minded Rriton to 
weaken or compromise the authority of the Imperial Parllaujent, because the Imi)erial 
Parliament must be supreme in these throe King<loms. And nothing that creates a 
doubt upon that supremacy can be tolerated by any intelligent and patriotic man.” * 


After coiniilctiiig his engagements in Midlotliian and Edinburgh, Mr. 
Gladstone travelled northward to Taymouth Castle, tlie seat of Lord 
Breadalbaue. On the way lie took advantage of a short stoppage at 
Perth to deliver a spcech—with his hat olT, tliough snoAV was falling 
fast — in the open air outside the station. After a few days’ rest, which 
took the form of preparing a rectorial address of sevei'al columns in 
length, Mr, Gladstone left for Glasgow, where, in addition to delivering 
his address as Lord Rector to the Univtu’sity students, he made three 
political speeches. At length, on December 0th, ho was on his way back 
to Hawardeu, after perhaps the most remarkable and successful of 
individual achievements in the annals of Biitish political oratory. 

F. W. Hirst. 


♦ Speech at Dalkeith, November 26th, 1879. The Irish Home Rulers, of course, talked about 
having much more. Thus on July 11th of this same year, Mr. O’Connor Power explained 
to the House of Commons that lie had been sent there to icarry out a great object 
—“I may say it is nothing less than to win the legislative independence of a nation.*’ 
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MR. GLADSTONE'S SECOND PREMIERSHIP, iaSO- 1885 . 

. Lord Beaconsfield’s Dissolution Manifesto— Mr. Gladstone’s Election Address— Ilis Financial 
Criticisms— The Marylobonc Meeting?— In Midlothian Again— Speech at Edinburgh— The 
Liberals not a Peacc-at-any-Price Party — Tlio Bag-and-Baggage Policy— An Indictment 
of Austria— South Africa —Afghanistan— Questions of Homo Policy— The English 
Farmer— Speeches at Dalkeith and West Calder— lleturned for Midlothian and Leeds — 
Lord Hartington and the Formation of a Ministry— The New Administration— Lord 
Ripon Sent to India— A Frencli Portrait — Reconciliation with the Emperor of Austria — 
Dealing with the Eastern Question — Montenegro — The Bradlaugh Difficulty — A Good 
Session’s Work (1880)- Ireland Coming to the Front— Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill— A Temporary Breakdown— Coercion for Ireland— The Closure — The Coercion Bill 
Carried— Tribute to Lord Bcaconsfield — The Transvaal— The Irish Land Bill (1881) — 
Parnell’s Test Cases— Suppression of the Land League— Negotiations with Mr. Parnell 
— Resignation of Mr. Forster— The Phoenix Park Tragedy— Thessaly Free— At Cannes 
—Affirmation Bill— Contagious Diseases Act— A Cruise with Tennyson— Enfranchising 
the Labourers — The Egyptian Imbroglio— Imperialism and Afritja— Bombardment of 
Alexandria— General Gordon’s Mission— Peig-deh— Defeat and Resignation of the 
Government. 

W HEN the Session of 1880 opened, the Government was still reeling 
under the trcineiidoiis blows inflicted by the Midlothian campaign. 
But a dissolution was not expected until the autumn, and there were still 
hopes or apprehensions that before the day of reckoning arrived the 
Prime Minister might revive his popularity by soiiie grand Imperial 
stroke. There was, however, one very goiKl reason for dissolving 
Parliament : it was impossible to disguise much longer the desperate 
state of the liuauces, and in particular to keep in decent concealment 
the real cost of the war in Afghanistan. Moreover, the revSult of a bye- 
election at Southwark had been very favourable to the Government ; and 
the Prime Minister was confident of again securing a majority. 

Accordingly, on the 9tli of March, to the general surprise, it was 
announced that Parliament would bo dissolved as soon as i)ossible after 
the Budget had been brought in. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
manifesto to the country Avas issued in the form of a Lord Beaconslleld^s 
letter to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and consisted Dissolution Mani- 
of an ingenious but# premature attempt to make Home March, isso. 
Rule for Ireland the issue. The Liberal party Avas already 
beginning to show a distaste for coercion ; and Lord Ramsay had actually 
fought a bye-election at Liveroool (unsuccessfully) on Home Rule lines. A 
portion of the population or Ireland Avas, the Premier said, attempting 
to sever the constitutional tie Avliich united it to Great Britain : — 

“It is to be hoped that all men of light and leading will resist this destructive 
doctrine ; the strength of this nat ion depends on the unity of feeling which should 
pervade the United Kingdom and its widespread dependencies. The first duty of an 
English Minister should be to consolidate that co-operation which renders irresistible a 
community educated as our own in an equal love of liberty and law.” 
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There were some who even challenged “tlie expediency of the Imperial 
character of tliis realm.’' If they were allowed to replace the present 
Ministry the power of England and the peace of Europe would be 
threatened. Sir Stafford Nortlicote was left to defend the linaneial policy 
of the Government; and he did it by contrasting his debts and deficiencies 
with the debts and deficiencies which would have arisen ,df they had 
embarked on one big war instead of a number of little ones : “the War 
into wliich, but for a decided policy, we should have been drawn would 
liavo been more burdensome both to the taxpayer of our day and to 
posterity.” 

On the lltli of March Lord Ilartington and Mr. Gladstone issued their 
addresses to the electors of North-East Lancashire and of Midlothian. 
Mr. Gladstone’s address is buoyant enough. After rejoicing at the 
dissolution, though condemning the sudden interruption of 

Mr. Gladstone’s the Session as a striking departure from established 
Election Address, practice, he touches upon the Prime Minister’s “ dark 
allusions to the repeal of the Union and the abandon-' 
ment of the Colonies ” 

“Gentlemen, those who endangered the Union with Ireland were the party that 
maintained there an alien Church, an unjust land law, and franchises inferior to our 
own; and the true supporters of the Union are those who lirmly uphold the supremo 
authority of Parliament, but exercise that authority to bind the three nations by the 
indissoluble tie of liberal and equal laws. 

“As to the Colonies, Liberal Administrations set free their trade with all the world, 
gave them popular and responsible government, undertook to defend Canada with the 
whole strength of the Empire, and organised the great scbtunc for uniting the several 
settlements of British North America into one Dominion ; to which, when we quitted 
office in 1860, it only remained for oiir successors to ask the roarly assent of Parliament. 
It is by these measures that the Colonies have been bound hi allectioii to the Empire; 
and the authors of them can afford to smile at baseless insinuations.” 

But the true purpose of Loixl Beaconsfield’s “basedess iiisiaiiations” was 
to hide the effect of his own acts. “To tlicse 1 will now begin to draw 
your attention. With threescore years and ten upon my head 1 feel the 
irksfUDness of the’ task. But in^ such a crisis no man should shrink 
from calls which his duty may make and liis strength allows” At home 
Ministers had neglected legislation, and aggravateil imblic distress by 
giving continued shocks to that sense of security Avhich is the life of en- 
terprise. The augmentation of public expenditure, the series of deficits, 
the sacrifice of the new Sinking Fund, were all noted in turn. 

In questions of foreign policy Lord Hartington had concerned himself 
with material results; he had been more anxiems to prove that Lord 
Beaconsfield had failed in his intentions than that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
intentions had been Avrong. “The ascentlancy of England has been 
claimed in circulars but surrendered in secret Conventions.” Mr. Glad- 
stone put the whole controversy on a different and a higher level by 
contrasting Tory pretensions Avith Liberal aspirations ; “The word 
A^ndancy, gentlemen, is best knoAAUi to us by its baneful connection 
with the history of Ireland.” Hoav far the Government had justified their 
so-called ascendancy should be judged from their record: — 


“Abroad they have straiued, if they have not endangered, the Prerogative by gross 
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misuse;* have weakened the Empire by needless wars,' unprofitable extensions, and unwise 
engagements ; and have dislionourcd it in the eyes of Europe by filching the island of 
Cyprus from the Porte under a treaty clandestinely concluded in violation of the Treaty 
of Paris, which formed part of the international law of Christendom. 

“If we turn frt>m considerations of principle to material results, they have aggrand- 
ised Russia, lured Turkey on to her dismemberment, if not to her ruin, replaced the 
Christian population of Maccdoida under a debasing yoke, and loaded ^idia with the 
costs and dangers of a prolonged and unjustifiable war.’' 

In reply to Lord Beacons field, ho would “assert the C(Xiqual rights 
of independent and allied Powers.” Yet influence righteously exercised 
was a legitimate object of ambition for a nation : — 

“There is, indeed, an ascendancy in European Councils to which Great Britain might 
reasonably aspire, by steadily sustaining the character of a Power, no less just than 
strong, attached to liberty and law, jealous of peace, and therefore opposed to intrigue 
and aggrandisement from whatever quarter they may come ; jealous of honour, and tliere- 
fore averse to the clandestine engagements which have marked our two latest years.” 

Before tlio Session closed, the Tory Government had to wind up its 
accounts in a Budget (March 11th) which— though every asset was di*agged 
to light and every deficit underestimated or denied— still 
Piaancial Results read very much like a statement of liquidation, A 
of the Govern- summary can give no idea of the complication of 
meats Policy, accounts. But no amount of financial juggling could 
conceal a large deficit in the i*ovenne, wliich had been 
estimated at £83,055,000, but only realised £80, 800, 000. The expendit 111*0 
had been estimated at £81,153,000. But this did not include the charges 
for the occupation of the Transvaal and other excesses in South Africa, 
which created a deficit of about £5,000,000. Nor was this the worst. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had on his hands cxchcfiuer bonds and 
other unfunded debt to the extent of about £30,000,000. He hoped 
for a return of the loan of £2,000,000 to India, and a contribution from , 
South Africa to the expense of the Zulu War. 

Mr. Gladstone did not welcohio the policy of exacting Imperial con- 
tributions for unnecessary excesses. On the following night, March 12tli, 
he strongly supported a motion of Mr. Fawcett, that it 
Mr. Giadatone’B was unjust to defray out of the revenues of India the 
Crlticiama. whole of the expenses of the Afghan War. The mairf 
result was clear. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
forced to confess that, after six years of Tory government, the Funded 
Debt had decreased only from £723,514,000 to £710,490,000; the Terminable 
Annuities from £51,290,000 to £38,206,000 ; while the Unfunded Debt had 
increased from £4,479,000 to £30,855,000— leaving a net increase of £268,000. 
The new Sinking Fund was absorbed by the Government which created 
it— an act of financial infanticide which Mr. Gladstone treated at length 
a few days later in one of his Midlothian speeches, t The Government in 
its desperation had even taken credit to itself for the automatic action 
of the Terminable Annuities— that is to s^y, for a process completely 
independent of the will of the Government. 

* Of. the famous letters of “Vcrax”to MancJiester Examiner and Times, in Which 
Lord Beaconsfield’s attempt to make the Queen an autocrat ,and the House of Commons a 
mere registering body was exposed with great ability, 
t Speech at Stow, March 20th, 18S0, 
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On tlie 16th of March the ex-Premier left King’s Cross to enter upon 
his second Midlothian campaign. It is dilliciilt, if not impossible, to 
give any adequate idea of the ciithnsiasm with which Mr. Gladstone 
could infect auflicnces of phlc^gmatic Eiiglishineii and more idilegmatic 
Scotchmen. Yet it wxnild be absurd to approach the second Midlothian 
campaign without making some attempt. Fortunately a living and 
moving pictihfc has bc^en draAvii of Mr. Gladstone the orator in the 
March of this year. Ou the r2th a meeting was held in Marylebone, the 
constituency of Avhicli lie was an elecitor. The Londoners had been not 
a little stirred by the latest Ministerial fiasco— a London 
Water Bill ; and even in the metropolis the Government The Maxylehone 
was tottci'ing to its fall. Tlie occasion Avas not to bo Meeting, March, 
forgotten by anyone who had fought his Avay into the 
hall. First came tlie rush and the crush and the re- 
sistless SAveej) onwards ; then an lioui* listening to local nobodies. 

“At last there Avas a cheer and a huge commotion. By mysterious 
magic a lane Avas formed, uij A\diich, craning my neck, I saAV advancing 
a pale-faced, slim figure, with the head of age and a rapt intense gaze, 
struggling forward to the platform, folloAA^ed by a simply clothed Avoman, 
Avho busies hersi.'lf in Avarding off the hands of enthusiasts eager to 
touch liim, or i)al his back,'] or help him forw ard, 

“That is Mrs. Gladstone, A\dth the soft face, high-coloured as a giiTs, 
and tremulous mouth ; intent on one thing only in this life — her 
husband. They step up to the platform by a reporter’s stool. A dozen 
willing hands Avould aid him, but it is hers Avhieh grasps his ankle to 
steady him, lest in his eagerness he slip. He does not sit doAvn, but 
exchanges a feAv rai)id Avords with the chairman. She begs a seat 
immediately behind him. Forth he stands and begins at once : ‘ Mr. 
Chairman.’ She pulls at his oA^ercoat, and one sleoAe comes free. Im- 
patiently he stops Avhile she tugs at the other sleeA^e, and the coat has 
scarcely gone from him ere he is flourishing in our faces the free hand : 
‘Mr. Chairman and Fellow-electors of Marvilhoney for 
so he called our parish, doubtlessly designedly. Never “ FeUow-Electors 
shall I, an unenthusiastic non-party man, forgot those of Marrilbone,” 
tones. Surrendering myself to the prevalent sentiment, 
it seemed t.o mo as if someone had touched the stop of a mysterious 
organ that searched us through and through. Tivo more sentences and 
Ave were fairly launched upon a sea of iiassion, regardless of Mrs. 
Gladstone, Avho sat behind placidly folding her husband’s overcoat. In 
that torrent of passion the petty politics of the hour figured as huge 
first principles, and the opinions of the people became as the edicts of 
eternity. As it Avei^ on Ave became persuaded that the GoA^ernment, 
Avhose resignation Avas then impending, AA^'ero the most incompetent sot 
of reprobates that an angry HcaA^en had CA^er sent to curse a country. 
It greAV upon us tie a marvel Avhy Ave had not seen this earlier. Why 
Ave had lived under such diabblical ineptitude astounded us Avith a sense 
of shame ; and ever and again Avas rolled out our i)ateut of nobility, 
‘Fellow-electors of Marrilbone,’ until Ave became enlarged, quickened^ 
glolified by our fraternity. 

“ Oh the graces of tJiat speech 1 ‘ Gentlemen, this has been a liquid, 
aqueous Government. You remember what it came in uiion?/ ‘ Beer F we 
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shouted, and the orator bowed with a gestitro of infinite smiling consent. 
‘And you see what it is going out upon?’ ‘Water!’ we yelled, remember- 
ing Mr. Cross’s Bill ; and again he bowed in acquiescence, like a conjurer 
who acknowledges the appLause that greets the production from the 
breast-pocket of one of the audience of the watch previously fired from 
a blunderbuss. In next day’s ncwsi)aper this passage read : ‘ Gentlemen, 
this has been a liquid Government; it came in on beer an^S. will go out 
on water.’ Gladstone never said that: it is but a miserable paraphrase 
of what was said— of what vje said. All through a speech of long tortuous 
sentences he endowed us with a faculty of apprehension we did not know 
we possessed. And then the peroration: ‘You are shortly to pronounce 
your verdict, you and the people of these isles; and wliatever that 
verdict be, as I hope it will be the true one, I trust it will be clear.’ We 
leaped to our feet and cheered ; decidedly Ave should make it clear. ‘ I 
trust it will be emphatic.’ We waved our sticks and hats in emphasis. 
* I trust it will be decisiv^e, and that it will ring ’ (here, with a swing 
of the arm clear round his neck, and a superb uplifting of the whole 
frame, he sent his trumpet voice into every cranny of the hall till it 
rang again) ‘from John o’ Groats to the Land’s End,* and a frantic mass 
of humanity roared themselves hoarse for a full two minutes. When 
I stood in the free air outside once more, it seemed somcAvhat unreasoning, 
all this ecstasy ; clearly I had been Gladstonised ; and I voted for him 
at that election.”* 

It AA^as remarked afterwards that every station on the AAay north at 
which there Avas a stoppage long enough to gh^e time for the delivery 
of a speech — at Grantham, York, NcAvcastle-upon-Tyne, and BerAvick — 
the Liberals gained a seat. 

The second Midlothian campaign began on March 17th, Avith Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech in the Edinburgh Music Hall. It concluded Avith his 
speech at West Calder on April 2iid. Spee(dies Avere also made at Edinburgh, 
Corstophine, Ratlio, Davidson’s, Mains, Dalkeith, Juniper Green, Balerno, 
Penicidk, Loanhead, and other xdaces. 

The opening speech at Edinburgh will long bo preserved as one of 
the noblest orations in the English language. It Ixjgins Avith a reference 
to the impropriety of the dissolution; but on that head 
Tlie Edinburgh he Avill not dilate, because, siieaking in the Scottish capital. 
Speech. )^q ig anxious to go straight to the very heart of the 
matter, “and, amidst the croAvd of topics that rush upon 
the mind,” to touch upon those most intimately connected Avith the great 
issue, upon the condition, strength, and honour of the Empire and the 
duty oAved it by its citizens.” 

r 

“For the first time in my life, on the occasion of a General Election, it is attempted 
by the leaders who are in power, and especially by the very eminent and distinguished 
man who is the heart and soul and life and centre of the Government, to have this 
great cause tried, not upon the merits of the Go»^ernment, but upon the merits of 
the Opposition. I have never known an instance of that kind before. I have always 
found that it was considered to be the business of the Opposition to challenge and 
criticise the Government, and of the country to try the criticisms. But the Government 
Appear to think that that process had better be reversed, and among the long list of 

• See the article by Mr. A^. L. .Watsom in the Outlook, May 28th, 1898. 
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innovations which they have introduced, perhaps the latest is this, that it is to be the 
demerits of the Opposition, not the merits of the Government, which the country is 
invited^'to try,” 

The trick of putting the besiegers into the position of defenders 
was not likely to impose upon an old campaigner. But Mr. Gladstone 
could not allow one slander to pass by unnoticed. It had been alleged 
that if the Liberals were to return to power, they would jiromptly make 
an end of all the engagements into which the Beaconsfield Government 
had entered, and would relieve the country of the consequences of a 
policy they had opposed and deiilored at the expense of its honour and 
good faith. 

“Gentlemen, a more baseless fiction never was conceived in tlie brain of man, for I 
suppose it was conceived in the brain — I do not know that there is any other organ 
that is capable of it— and never was imputed in words by his tongue 
or by his faculty of speech. We have no power, gentlemen, to relieve 
you from engagements of honour and good faith entered into by the 
present Government through a summary process. However we may dis- 
approve them, however we may deplore them, however we have striven 
to point out— not to you, for you have not had a fair chance yet, but to that majority 
In the House of Commons which has been iierfectly deaf to our arguments-— however we 
may have striven to point out to them the mischiefs and the dangers of the course 
they were pursuing, we must take the consequences ; the country must take the conse- 
quences. Prudences care, diligence, may do much in the course of time ; but whatever 
good faith requires must bo accepted and fulfilled.” 

Anotlior allegation which was abroad and liad to be dealt with was 
of a slightly different character. It was said that if the Liberals 
came into power the Manchostor School was to rule the destinies of the 
country : — 

“I will endeavour to tell you a portion of the truth upon that subject. What is called 
the Manchester School has never ruled the foreign policy of this country— never during a 
Conservative Government, and never especially during a Libeml 
Government. Ho not let me be supposed to speak of what is called xhe Liberals not a 
the Manchester School, or sometimes the Peace party, as if I were Peace-at-any-Frice 
about to cast disrespect upon them. Gentlemen, I respect them even Party, 

in what I think to be their great and serious error. I think it is, I will 
venture to say, like many errors in our mixed condition. It is not only a respectable, it 
is even a noble error. AbhoiTing all selfishness of policy, friendly to freedom in every 
country of the earth, attached to the modes of reason, and detesting the ways of force, 
this Manchester School— this Peace party— has sprung prematurely to the conclusion that 
wars may be considered as having closed their melancholy and miserable history, and 
that the affairs of the world may henceforth be conducted by methods more adapted to 
the dignity of man, more suited both to his strength and to his weakness, less likely to 
lead him out of the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil passions, to make him guilty before 
God of inflicting misery on^his fellow-creatures. But, gentlemen, no Government of this 
country could ever accede to the management and control of aflTairs without finding that 
that dream of a Paradise upon earth was rudely dispelled by the shock of experience. 
However we may detest war, and you cannot detest it too much— there is no war, except 
one, the war for liberty— that does no^ contain in it elements of corruption, as well as of 
misery, that are deplorable to recollect and to consider ; but however deplorable they may 
be, they are among the necessities of our condition ; and there are times when justice, 
when faith, when the welfare of mankind, require a man not to shrink from the responsibility 
of undertaking them.” 

But whftt had the Beaconsfield Government done? They had asked 
for six millions, in order to maintain the integrity and independence 
20 ‘ , 
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of tho Ottoman Empire. And what had been the result of their policy ? 
Why, the Sultan had neither integrity nor independence. He was liable 
to interference at any x^obit from every Power which had signed the 
Treaty of Berlin. With honest and pardonable pride, the great orator 
reminded his audience of a classic saying 

** You may remember, gentlemen, that three or four years ago, utter ^bcorn was poured 
upon what was called the ‘ bag-and-baggage policy.' Are you aware that that * bag-and- 
baggage policy’ is at this moment tlie absolute basis upon which are 
The Bag-and- regulated the whole of the civil state of things in Bulgaria and in Eastern 
Baggage Policy. Roumelia? What that policy asked was that every Turkish authority 
should be marched out of Bulgaria; and every Turkish authority has 
gone out of Bulgaria. There is not a Turk at this moment who, as a Turk, holds office 
under the Sultan either in Bulgaria or in Southern Bulgaria, now called Eastern Roumelia. 
No, not one 1 Tlie despised * bag-and-baggage policy ’ is at this momeht the law of Europe. 
And this is the result of it; and it is for that, gentlemen, that the humble individua) 
who stands before you was held up and reviled as a visionary, an enthusiast, or a verbose, 

I forget what, although I believe myself that there was not much verbosity in that particular 
phrase. It appeared to me the people of England understood it well. Nay, more, the 
Congress of Berlin even seemed to have understood it, anti found that the state of things 
it recommended was a state of things which had become irresistible, and which now, thank 
God, is irreversibly established in those once unhtippy provinces.” 

The Government of Lord Beaeonsfield, it was said, had the backing 
of several foreign Powers, more particularly of Austria : — 

“ Did you read in the London papers within the last few weeks an account of the energetic 
support which they derive from the Emperor of Austria ? Did you sec that the Emperor 
of Austria sent for the British Ambassador, Sir Henry Elliot, and told 
An Indictment Sii* Henry Elliot what a pestilent person he considered a certain Mr. 

of Austria. Gladstone, as a man that did not approve of tho foreign policy of 

Austria, and how anxious he was~so the Emperor of Austria wavS-*^ 
condescendingly pleased to say— that you should all of you give your votes in a way to 
maintain the Ministry of Lord Beaeonsfield?” 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply has a touch of Palmerstoiiiaii audacity. What 
was the value of an Austrian testimonial to British foreign policy? He 
wshed to raise no question of internal politics— he heartily wished Austria 
well in her honest attempts to confront domestic difficulties. But whab 
had been Austria’s foreign policy ? 

“ Austria has been the steady, unflinching foe of freedom in every country of Europe. 
Austria trampled Italy under foot ; Austria resisted the unity of Germany ; Austria did 
i^ll she could to prevent tlie creation of Belgium ; Austria never lifted a finger for tho 
regeneration and constitution of Greece. There is not a spot upon the whole map w’here 
you can lay your finger and say, ‘ There Austria did good.’ I speak, of course, of its general 
policy; I speak of its general tendency. I do not abandon tlie hope of improvement 
• in the future, but we must look to the past and to the present for the guidance of our 
judgment at this moment ; and in the Congress of Berlin, Austria resisted the extension 
of freedom, and did not promote it. And therefore I say, feentlemen, if you want an 
jiiustrian spirit to inspire the counsels of this country, in Heaven’s name take the Emperor’s* 
counsel and advice.” 

The Prime Minister had charged the Liberals with being the cause of 
the difficulties with which the Government was surrounded. Mr. Glad- 
stone pointed out at Corstorphine that Lord Beaeonsfield 
South AfWca. had omitted to blame his opponents for creating difficultiea 
in Africa, though in Africa “ he has contrived, without, as far 
as I am able to judge, the smallest necessity or excuse, to spend five 
millions of your money in invading a people [the Zulus] who had done 
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hini no wrong ; and now he is obliged to spend more of your money in 
establishing the supremacy of the Queen over a community Protestant 
in religion, Hollanders in origin, vigorous and obstinate and tenacious 
in character, even as we are ourselves— namely, the Dutchmen of the 
Transvaal.” 

The war ba Afghanistan claimed a larger shaie of attention, Mr. 
Gladstone spoke of it at Penicuik as “ that most unhappy, mischievous, 
and guilty war which has gone through its first campaign 
and its second campaign, and is now apparently to pass Afighanistan. 
through its third campaign.” He examined it from the 
point of view of right, of glory, and of expediency. It will siifhee to 
follow him in that part of the indictment to which the first and most 
commanding place was assigned : — 

*‘I will ask you, gentlemen, what you think of that war in point of right. We inado 
a treaty in 1857 with the Ameer of Afghanistan, in which we bound ourselves not to 
enforce upon him the presence of a European Resident. And why, gentlemen, was it 
that the Afghans were so jealous of the presence of a European Resident, which wc 
think innocent enough? Because they were conversant with our practice in India, and 
because they knew that in India, wherever a European Resident was established, he was 
not a mere Ambassador, but became the instrument through which the independence of 
the State w'as destroyed, and the supremacy of Great Britain over it established. 
Whatever the Afghans may be, they are freemen like you; they value their freedom 
as you do; they gave their lives for their freedom as you w^ould give your lives for yours. 
And though we should have been very glad if they had been willing to receive a European 
Resident, I, for my part, think that it "was a most guilty act, as well as a breach of faith, 
to force it upon them, more especially when we had it in our power, with their perfect 
goodwill, to secure, as we did secure, every practical purpose of communication, by send- 
* ing to them loyal, intelligent, faithful Mohammedan subjects of the British Crown, 
brethren in religion to the Afghans, able to acquire their confidence, and carrying with 
them none of the apprehensions that attended the arrival of a European Resident. . . . 
Is it right, or is it not right, that the government of a country which calls itself 
Christian, and believes itself civilised, should be carried on upon principles like these? 
It is for you, gentlemen, to decide. The whole matter has now come into your hands. 
It is no longer by Ministers; it is no longer by the Parliament—that, I believe, was 
dissolved this afternoon— that these things will be done. Your approval is to be signified 
by your votes for the members of the majority— asking to be again returned to Parliament. 
Your condemnation is to be signified by your returning men who have been in opposition 
to that majority. So much, gentlemen, for right.” t 

It will be seen that Mr. Gladstone in his second, as in his first, Mid- 
lothian campaign let the stress of his appeal to the country fall upon 
Foreign Policy. But he did not forget home politics. To the all-embracing 
subject of finance he devotetl much time and energy, remembering, ami 
reminding his hearers, that it was “in a very great degree upon that 
ground” that Sir Rob<?l‘t Peel “overcame the Liberal Government and 
came in with his followers, of whom I was one, in the month of Sei)tember, 
18 H, with a majority of eighty or ninety at his back.” 

Nor were social and economic questions altogether neglected. Queations of Home 
Upon Local Option, upon the grooving of strawberries, upon PoUcy. 
the law of hypothec, uix)n peasant proprietorship and 
the fall in the price of wheat he had instructive suggestions to make 
and opinions to offer. His treatment of the relations of landloid and 

♦ Corst/orphine, March 18th, 1880. 

t Speech at Penicuik, March ^th, 1880. / 
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tenant in Great Britain marks a distinct advance on the position which 
he had taken up in the campaign preceding his first Ministry 


The English 
Fanner. 


“ Gentlemen, I value freedom of contract very much, but in my opinion It should be 
real freedom— it should be between parties who meet upon a footing of equality. It 
would be very absurd if you provided by law that the hosier must sell 
me a pair of gloves at a certain price. And why? Recause when I go 
into his shop to buy a pair of gloves, he meets me substantially upon a 
footing of equality. But where the parties do not meet on a footing of 
equality, there the question of interference with the freedom of contract 
is one of pure policy and expediency. I am not satisfied that the position of the farmer 
is one of real equality of footing wdth the landlord in regard to this question of the Game- 
laws. It appears to me that there is much to be said for, and I know no sufficient argu- 
ment against, Investing the tenant with a right over the ground game, which right shall 
be inalienable, and which he shall not be competent to part with.” 


The Midlothian orations, and especially those delivered at Edin- 
burgh, Dalkeith, and West Caldcr, are still worthy of the “reverential 
contemplation” of every Englishman. It is, alas, impossible to invest 
them with their proper environment, the voice, the action, the crowds 
now roaring applause, now hushed in silence, always responsive to the 
enchanter's hand and voice. Sometimes we catch faint glimpses of the 
enthusiasm from the bare wording of the speech. Take, for example, 
the opening sentences of the Dalkeith speech, in which he reminded 
the electors of the note of confidence which he had struck in the first 
campaign 

“ Now, gentlemen, nothing has happened during those three months, I hope, to change 
your minds. Nothing, I assure you, Jms occurred to alter mine. When I was here in 
November and December, my heart beat high with expectation that 
. Scotland would discharge her duty 'when the moment came, and would 

^SpeeSi™ discharge it in such a manner that the sound of it should ring through 

^ ’ England and the w'orld. I have that conviction now ; and what I think 

of Scotland in general, I believe of Midlothian in particular. Nor does 
a doubt creep into my mind of the issue of this individual contest. Gentlemen, when I 
urge you to exertion, I hope that I practise what I preach, and I hope you will think that 
that disposition to practise is found in the members of my family. I do not now speak of 
my wife, than whom there is not one of you who has a more untiring devotion either to 
the private interest or to the public cause. But I speak also, gentlemen—I hope you will 
forgive me for a moment— I speak also of my sons. As I am contending in Scotland, so 
they are contending in England. Our name has been chosen as the symbol and the 
rallying-point of the Liberal cause in three counties in this country ; and in each of the 
three, gentlemen, I am glad to say that we appear, not in virtue of any self-seeking Intrigue, 
not in virtue of any gratuitous intrusion, but in answer to the unanimous call of the Liberal 
party, which has conferred upon us, upon us three, this remarkable honour^ and in 
particular, in answer to the call of the united Liberal party in the metropolitan county 
of England, which has invited my beloved youngest son to 6e the champion of the cause, 
and I think, gentlemen, that tliey were led into that cause, so honourable to them— so 
honourable, I think, to us all — because they were infected by the example th«rt you 
had set.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s last speech, at West Calder, was delivered on the 2nd 
of April, when the first instalment of election results had arrived. With 
this the great leader closed his campaign, and stood aside to watch 
with silent triumph the constituencies as they piled up verdict on verdict 
against the Beaeonsfield Administration. 

But^ Mr. Gladstone’s candidature was not confined to Midlothian. 
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Althoiigli when approached by the Liberals of various large boroughs he 
had declared, ‘‘My selection of a constituency is in the hands of the 
Liberal Whip in Parliament,” the Leeds Liberals had 
Adopted toy ttoo unanimously adopted liim, and they persisted without 
Leeds Lltoerals. receiving the smallest encouragement. Early in 1878 
they had appointed a deputation to inform Jiim that they 
intended to return him as their representative at the General Election. 
They asked for no answer : it was an ultimatum. And when Mr. Gladstone, 
acting on advice, decided to stand for Midlothian, the Leeds Liberals 
were rather confirmed in their decision ; hoping, perhaps, that they 
might be as fortunate in tlio election of 1880 as Greenwich had been 
in that of 1868. Mr. Gladstone held absolutely no communication with 
Leeds, and the local loaders were forced to make the best of the fight. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the discouragtmient and difficulty, which the 
Tories turned to the best account, he was elected member for Leeds by 
a majority of 11,291 over the senior Tory candidate. Immediately after- 
wards he was elected by a majority of 211 o\'er the son of the Duke 
of Biiccleuch in Midlothian, the figures being— 

Gladstone 1 ,570 

Dalkeith 1,868 

Mr. Gladstone, as was expected, decided to sit for Midlothian, and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, who had been beaten in Middlesex, was elected for 
Leeds. * 

The Midlothian poll was the largest on record, and the victory was a 
seat gained for the Liberals. Mr. Gladstone was dining with Lord Rose- 
bery in George Street, Edinburgh, when the news of the result came ; 
and when they went out on to the balcony the host was at last able 
to give expression to his delight and enthusiasm : — 

“The election is over and I am nnmuzzled, and I, as a Midlothian man, can tell you 
that no Midlothian man, however olfl he may be, or however long he may have to live, 
will have spent a prouder night than this. It is a great night tor Midlothian; a great 
night for Scotland ; a great night for our county m(*mber ; a great night for Great 
Britain; ay, a great night for the world. It has been the fortune of this country to 
be chosen as the central battle-field of that great contest that is being waged at this 
moment. In the county of Midlothian has been fought not a battle between Whig and' 
Tory, or Liberal and Conservative, but a battle of Constitutional Government and of 
oppressed nationalities throughout the world. And what has been the reward of 
Midlothian now that she has fought this battle? You have fought this battle by and for 
yourselves, and you are rewarded by having as your county member the foremost man of 

* IVIi*. Gladstone’s letter of thanks to the Leeds Liberals may be seen in the library of 
the Leeds Liberal Club. Early in the October of the following year, when he visited Leeds 
to return thanks in person,- the Prime Minister oflered a mostly ingenious apology to his 
would-have-been constituents It was, gentlemen, to me a great personal consolation 
4vnd satisfaction that I was never called upon from the course of circumstances to exercise 
the option between Leeds and Midlothian, as my seat for both was lost by the acceptance 
of office before the time came for doing so. But a# the same time, gentlemen, I may 
remind you of what you know as well as I do— why I am Member for Midlothitim and 
not Member for Leeds. The citadel of Toryism in Leeds is not so very strong buib that 
a moderate force might hope to carry it. But that was not the case with reference^ to 
the citadel of Toryism in Midlothian. It frowned down upon the county like t]bat old 
Castle of lEdinburgh from the rock that overhangs the city ; and the gallant men of 
county, invited me, and I could not for very shame's sake refuse their Invitation, to try 
and scale the rocks and make ourselves masters of the castle.” 
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Great Britain, the greatest champion of liberty that now lives in the world ; and, to use 
the words of Pitt, I will only say now that I trust Midlothian, having saved herself by 
her own exertions, will save Great Britain/ 

There were, no doubt, many minor and contributory causes to account 
for the tremendous Liberal victory of 1880 ; and of these perhaps 
the most considerable — as Mr. ChamberMii took care 

Causes of the to point out in a letter to the Times — was the new 
liberal Victory, organisation popularly known as the Caucus. A marked 
depression of trade likewise had its effect. But the 
dominant cause, as everyone felt, was the unexaini^led success of the 
agitation which Mr. Gladstone had conducted, at first almost single- 
handed, against Lord Beaeonsfi eld’s Eastern policy. That agitation had 
gradually broadened into a general attack upon the bellicose and extrava- 
gant Jingoism which had involved the country not only in many perilous 
and impolitic engagements, but also in a number of ])etty wars, unnecessary, 
demoralising, and expensive. 

Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in 1875 had been perfectly genuine. The 
Bulgarian Atrocities forced him back into juibru^ life, but only as an 
independent and nnofficnal Liberal. Each fresh dewoloi)ment, in the 
words of an unfriendly critic, saw Mr. Gladstone, restrained pcnbai^s 
for a moment by the cautious solicitude of his “responsible” friends, 
recover himself and press on “to keep ahead of his irresponsible 
admirers.” It is not suggested that Lord Hartington’s i)osition was an 
enviable one. Ho liad accepted the leadership of the Liberal 
Lord Hartlngtoa’s party in the House of Commons in times of depression, Aviien 
Fofiitioiu leadorshij) was a thankless task. Elected as a safe man at 
a not very enthusiastic gathciing, bo liad discharged the 
functions of Parliamentary opposition in a respectable and meritorious 
manner. But when the lighting days came, and the battle was trans- 
ferred from Parliainout to tljie country, he was completely overshadowed. 
On the Eastern Question Mr. Gladstone did not open liis lips in Par- 
liament until nearly the end of the Session of 1870. His next step was a 
very important one. Its consecpiences Avere unmistakable. 

Mr. Gladstone’s. That Mr. Gladstone felt and pointed them out has not been 
generally recognised ; it Avill be Avell, therefore, to quote his 
own words: “When I Avas jjressed to stand for Midlothian (instead of 
taking a quiet scat at Edinbiirgh) I i>ointed out to Lord Granville, AA^hom 
I always regarded as the leader of the cntii'e party, that my entering 
into that contest would force me forAvard and cJiaiige my position. But 
it was still Avished that I should stand, and I agreed,” * 

In the April of 1880, then, the position Avas ,tliis. Mr. Gladstone’s 
pre-eminence, not merely in the Liberal party but in the political Avorld, 
Avas unparalleled and almost overpoAveriiig. The Hartingtonians, twelve 
months before a formidable section, had shrivelled into comparatiAT© 
insignificance, and recognised the inevitable. 

The chronology of a Aveek may be worth recalling. It is said that 
Lord Beaconsfield had assured the Queen that there Avas not the slightest 
ri^ of a change of government; and her Majesty Avent to Baden and 
stayed there during the Elections. On April the 17th, however, she was 

♦ Letter to Sir Wemyss Reid. V. Magali, St. Raphael, Feb. 1st, 1892. 
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again at Windsor. On that day the Premier visited her, and only left on 
the 19th to return on the 21st, after attending his last Cabinet meeting. 
Meanwhile a false rumour was circulated that Mr. Gladstone felt himself 
incapable of sustaining the. burdens of official life. On the 22nd, in strict 
conformity wdth constitutional usage, her Majesty sent for Lord Hartington 



/'tfoto .1 liuhtiino. Old bond Street, H*. 


LOUD HARTINGTON (dVKE OF DEVONSHIRE) IN THE EARLY ’EIGHTIES. 


and asked him to form a Ministry. There is reason for believing that the 
royal wish Avas urged Avith tlTe utmost emphasis. But Mr. Gladstone AA’’as 
.the one and only man AAdio could form a Ministry at that moment ; and 
the delay, however correct and constitutional, created much excitement and 
indignation. It has been asserted, very commonly, that Lord Hartington, 
out of “loyalty” to Mr. Gladstone, did not attempt to form a Ministry. 
The assertion contains one error of fact and one of feeling. I-iord Hai*t- 
ington did not, nor was there much reason why he shouhl, entertain any 
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feeling of loyalty for Mr. Gladstone. He was still the Liberal leader 
in the House of Commons ; he had only remained in that position 
because, at the request of the Whips, who did not like to 
lord Hortington change horses while crossing the stream, he had not in- 
and the Formation sisted on resigning a post which he knew to have been 
of a Ministry. practically vacated in the course of the fipt Midlothian 
campaign. Ho is believed to have represented to the Queen 
that it would be impossible for him to form an Administration while 
Mr* Gladstone, who commanded all that ^vas militant and victorious in the 
Liberal Party, remained a private member in the terrible character of Free 
Lance and Candid Friend, like a Cromwell in the army of an Essex. At 
her Majesty’s bidding, Lord Hartington, that same evening, called on 
Mr. Gladstone and asked whether he would be willing to take oflice in a 
Hartingtonian Administration. The reply was brief and discouraging. 
No amount of intriguc—and Lord Hartington'’ was no intriguer— could havt^ 
formed a Liberal Adniinisti\ation without the victor of Midlothian ; and 
the victor chose to be “aut Cmsar aut nullus.” 

On the 23rd of April, Lord Hartington and Lord Granville, having 
visited the Queen together, I’eturncd to London in the afternoon and 
sought out Mr. Gladstone. They found him “buttoned to tlie chin.” 
The Cabinet was forming in his mind ; Bradshaw was lying on the 
table. Before dinner-time the veteran statesman liad kissed hands on 
liis appointment as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Ho was Prime Minister of England for the second time. In 
five days the Cabinet was finally constituted. It was a Cabinet i*epre- 
sentiiig all sections of the party, from the followers of the 
THe New Duke of Argyll to those of Mr. Chamberlain. The Times, 
AdminiBtratioiL >vhich had to accommodate itself with unusual rapidity to 
the swing of the pendulum, consoled itself for the admis- 
sion of Radicals by the large company of moderate men who had been 
included in the Cabinet. In their society Mr. Bright might be exi)ected 
to be reasonable in urging his i3eculiar views, “ and even the admission of 
a younger and more advanced Liberal to the circle need excite no anxiety.” 

Outside the Cabinet the most important api^ointment by far was that 
of Lord Ripon to be Viceroy of India. It was necessary that the ijost 
should change hands simultaneously with the change of 
Lord Ripon' sent Ministry ; and the Indian taxpayer even more than the 
to India. consumer of fiction demanded the immediate reversion 
of Lord Lytton from the ranks of villainously bad 
administrators to those of mediocre novelists. The guilt of the Afghan 
War had been enhanced by an extravagant outlay; and the extrava- 
gance itself had been aggravated by a scandalous Sup 2 Jrcssio veri on the 
eve of an appeal to the country. 

Mr. Gladstone's sensational return to power produced a great impression 
in Elurope, and the French journals in particular distinguislied themselves 
by picturesque sketches in which the warmth of colouring that attaches , 
to a personal monograph was acquired at the ex]>ense of accuracy. The ; 
following, from the pen of “ Ignotus,” appeared in the Figaro of April 21st. i 
It shows that the develoioment of a Gladstone myth was not a monopoly 
of the Turkish Press.* 


See page 021. 
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“His father, a Scotchman, was a corn merchant, and afterwards a ship-owner at 
Liverpool. The King knighted him. The son has not inherited title. He lias pre- 
ferred to remain one of the people. His first Budget Speech was not 
only applauded by the usual hear, hear, but also by stamping of feet. A French Portrait, 
When in office he is Conservative and tvUh the Catholics, when in 
opposition ho is Liberal and is against the Catholics, In retirement, Mr. Gladstone leads 
the life of a gentleman farmer. He rises early and is very abstemious. He chiefiy eats 
fish, because the diet stimulates the brain. He takes two glasses of Bordeaux, because 
that wine is a tonic of the cervical matter. He takes one glass of port, because that is 
the orator’s wine. Mr. Gladstone, it will be seen, is logical even in his modus vivendi. 
On Sundays he reads the lessons of the Presbyterian rite at church. People go from five 
leagues to hear his fine sonorous voice. Afterwards he puts on his stout wooden-soled 
boots, with nails as big as those of old church doors, takes his axe, and the ex-Premier 
becomes a wood-cutter.” 

Witli the exception of the Turkish Government, none was more dis- 
composed by the change of Ministry in England than that of Austria. 
A correspondent of the Allgemdnc Zeilung asserted that 
after his return from Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone had Feeling in Austria, 
granted him an interview, and lind s])oken as follows: — 

“The liberated Slavic men should liave an opportunity to build iij^ 
a future for themselves, and their territory must not be annexed by 
others. Whosoever understands the meaning of the English phrase 
‘Hands offl’ will be able to understand my line of ])olicy. What I 
stated in regard to the Eastern Question and tlio policy followed by 
Austria, I was in duty bound to state. I am the watchful dog that 
barks. A good watch-dog is bound to do his duty. I do not permit 
dust to be thrown up. Matters may take another turn— tliat is i)ossible 
— ^but I repeat, I am the watchful dog that barks.” Shortly afterwards a 
representative of the Nmie Freie Presse waited upon Mr. Gladstone and 
begged to know whether ho would permit Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia 
to be joined, and wiiether ho considered the settlement of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to be permanent. JMr. Gladstone would only refer him to the 
famous speech at West Calder (November 27th, 1879), in which he had laid 
it down, subject to five limitations, that “the foreign policy of England 
should always be inspired by the love of freedom.” In the debate on the 
Address, Mr. Gladstone was more explicit : though there, no doubt, he 
was mainly concerned to demolish the idea circulated by uuscrupulous 
enemies that ho intended to break out with some brand-iicAv and revolu- 
tionary policy : — 

^‘Wo do not desire to see foreign influences established in Turkey. ... I never pro- 
posed the abolition of the authority of the Sultan, either as Suzerain or as Sultan, in 
any part of his dominions. I proposed undoubtedly that Turkish administration should 
cease in certain provinces- <ind it has ceased there; but I believe, if we could solve the 
difficult problem of establishing a relation between the Sultan and his subjects con- 
ducive to and consistent with the full development of their prosperity, with the enjoy- 
ffuent of local liberties, and with the control of their strictly local affairs, then that 
supremacy of the Sultan may even c^me to play a useful part in the exclusion of other 
influences from abroad, from whatever quarter derived, w’hich would lead to rivalry, 
'Jealousy, and possible hostility.” 

By this tyne a reconciliation had been effected with the Emperor of 
Austria through the Austrian ambassador. Apparently the I?mperor 
explained away the unwise language attributed to him at the time of 
the Elections, and declared that Austria would co-operate loyally in the 
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execution of the Berlin Treaty. Mr. Gladstone thereupon wrote a friendly 
letter, “refusing defend in argument terms of censure which he could 
pow banish from his mind.” This the Austrian Emperor 
Kcconciliatioa “the letter of an English gentleman.” Not so 

with the Emperor Lord Salisbury, who agrcied with Lord George Hamilton 
of Austria. apology was “ shameful and hunailiating,” and 

then proceeded to express surprise that Austria was 
satisfied with it, seeing that “it only promised, in recognition of the 
assurance given him by Count Karol yi that Austria did not desire to 
advance beyond where she now stood, that lie would not renew the 
accusation.” It need hardly be pointed out that this pati’iotic attempt to 
spoil the relations bc'tween Austria and Great Britain fc'll into two parts, 
which were mutually destructive. Nevertheless many Liberals felt that 
Mr. Gladstone's “apology” liad gone further than was necessary. 

One of the first duties Avhich devolved upon the Government was the 
settlement of the Eastern Question. The clauses of tlie Treaty of Berlin 
had not yet been executed. When Lord Bcaeonsfield loft 
Dealing with the office, none of the promised reforms liad been carried out 
Eastern Question, jjj Turkey. Armeuia was infested by Kurds. If the con- 
dition of Servia was imprDving, Bulgaria was still lawless 
and unsettled. But there were, as Mr. Gladstone explained in the debate 
<in the Address, two practical questions which were so critical that they 
evidently i^equired immediate treatment by someone who, not merely 
in an official sense, but in tlie strictest manner might represent the views 
of the Government. One, relating to the frontier of Greece, was un- 
doubtedly urgent, still more so the other, which related to the southern 
frontier of Montenegro : “ This question is in a state so critical that 
w© are not absolutely secure even of the niaintonanco of peace. It is 
complicated by a variety of difficulties, and wc feci the greatest anxiety 
with regard to it, and wo have taken all the means in our power to 
promote its rapid solution on i the basis of the European Concert.” 

Accordingly, Sir Henry Layard, our Turcoxdiile Ambassador at 
Constantinople, was superseded by an Ambassador Extraordinary, in the 
person of Mr. Goschen, in order that her Majesty’s Ministers might 
b© representod at the Porte by a statesman with whom they had long been 
‘^in intimate and confidential communication,” and with whom, on the 
whole of the problems involved in the Eastern Question, they were “in 
the most comi^lete concurrence.” 

Montenegro, which had been “sketched” by Mr. Gladstone, and sung 
by Lord Tennyson in the Nineteenth Century for May, 1877, was perhaps 
the only purely military community which succeeded in 
Monteaiegro. drawing upon itself the full cui-ront of the Premier’s 
sympathies. He was pledged to secure it, not only 
from the Turk, but from all foreign domination. “No Russian or 
Austrian eagle will build its nest in the Black Mountain.” And h© was 
determined, not only to maintain the independence of Montenegro, but 
also to enlarge and consolidate its territory. By the Treaty of Berlin the 
Porte was to cede to Montenegro Gtissinje and Plava ; but the Mahomm64an 
inhabitants, on receiving notification, formed an Albanian League* which 
was secretly fostered by the Porte ; and the “Corti compromise,” by which 
the Christian territory of Podgoritza was offered instead,, only made the 
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League more formidable than ever, till at last it began to enlist recruits 
and levy taxes throughout the villa yets of Janina, Kossovo, and Scutari, 
and the adjacent territories, maintaining meanwhile the nominal suzerainty 
of the Sultan, and protesting, in the name of the Albanian nation, 
against any cession of Albanian territory to Montenegro or Greece. 
Tiie resources of Turkish civilisation were not exhausted ; and the 
Porte began ^to intrench itself in its most imi)regnable Plevna, the 
I*Jevna of dilatory protests and “unavoidable” diplomatic delays. 



On June 11th, the Powers, following Groat Britain under Gla<lstone, 
|)resented a joint note to the Porte demanding the introduction of I’eforms 
into Armenia and an immediate settlement of the Monte- 
negrin frontier, and informing the Porte that a commission England Leads 
had been appointed to delimit the Turco-Greek boundary. 

The Sublime Porte, alarmed and disturbed, began to assert 
its sincerity and dismiss its Ministers. Then came a war scare. Turkey 
began to collect stores, sent one Pasha to repair the Dardanelles forts 
and another to mobilise the 2nd Army Corps at Adrianople. When 
the excitement subsided the ambassadors sent another note complaining 
of the delay, but with an • important ]i)ost8eript that the Porte might 
settle the Montenegrin claims by ceding Dulcigno. To this the Porte 
(after shedding another Minister) replied, with an exijression of its fervent 
desire but absolute inability to coerce its Albanian subjects. On August 
8rd the Powers invited the Porte to put an end to the Montenegrin 
question, either by agreeing to the “Corti compromise,” or by joining 
the Powers in helping Montenegro to take Dulcigno. At last, on August 
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the Porte consented to the principle of surrendering Dulcigno. But 
it would take no part in coercing the Albanians. 

The Powers thereupon agreed to coerce. A protocole de d^sintAresse* 
nient was signed. No troops were to be landed ; but ironclads were to 
“ demonstrate ” under Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour. 
A Naval Demon- On September 14th the ii‘onclads assembled at Gravosa. 
stratlon, 1880. Then the Turkish Government issued anothW circular, and 
there was more delay: but suddenly, on October 12th, the 
Porte announced that in order to give a new proof of its loyalty and 
goodwill to the Powers it would direct the local authorities to cede 
Dulcigno to Montenegro. The submission was explained on the Con- 
tinent by the theory that France and Germany had promised that the 
cession of Dulcigno would end the naval demonstration. The true 
explanation is that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville were prepared 
to give orders to the fleet to occupy Smyrna. The 
Dnldgno Surren- submission was completed. At the end of November 
Dervish Pasha marched to Dulcigno and handed over 
the town; on the 5th of December the fleet, having 
effected its purpose, left the Turkish coast. Mr. Gladstone’s tenacity 
had saved the situation. Nine months of patient and firm diplomacy 
had .brought honour to Great Britain, tranquillity to Europe, and an 
important extension of liberty in the Balkan peninsula. 

The Session of 1880, opened at the end of Ajaril, was marked by the 
beginning of a personal incident which affected Mr. Gladstone deeply. 

The constituency of Northampton elected in Mr. Brad- 
The Bradiaugh laugh a member who described himself frankly and 
Difficulty. truthfully as “a propagandist of Atheism.” At the swear- 
ing in of members Mr. Bradiaugh presented a claim to be 
allowed to affirm under the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, and the 
amending Acts, instead of taking the oath. The Speaker declining to 
adjudicate, a Select Committee was agreed upon, after a discussion in 
which the Fourth Party began to take shape, its members making them- 
selves conspicuous by an attack upon religious toleration, in alliance with 
the Home Rulers. The Select Committee, by a majority of one, reported 
against allowing Mr. Bradiaugh to affirm. On finding that it was likely 
that he would not be allowed to affirm, Mr. Bradlaugli suddenly announced 
that on May 21st he would present himself in tlie House to take tlie 
oath, in accordance with the spirit, not of the oath, but of the affirmation. 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff interposed, and was seconded by an alderman 
who presented a petition extensively signed in the City, praying that 
no one who denied the existence of a God should be enabled to sit in 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone intervened, and aftel* ingeniously casting 
many doubts upon the competence of the House to interfere with a 
member fulfilling his statutory duty, proposed that as they were treading 
on such delicate groimd another Select Cqmmittee should be appointed. 
The motion was carried in spite of the Fourth Party and the Irishmen; 
and the Committee reported that Mr. Bradiaugh should not be allowed 
to take the oath, but that he might be allowed to affirm at 
own risk. On June 21st Mr. Labouchere moved a Resolution to this 
effect^ but it was met by an amendment that Mr. Bradiaugh be not per- 
mitted either to affirm or to take the oath. This elicited one of the finest 
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of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary speeches, in which wisdom is drawn out 
by casuistry and religious feeling tempered by constitutional lore. A 
popular assembly, he said, accustomed in its debates to use feeling- 
as the minister of reason, had anything but a high qualification for 
dealing with a matter which ought to be viewed in the driest light 
of reason, and in no other light whatsoever. He went on to contrast 
the success of the House of Commons in its ancient struggles against 
the CroAvn and its recent struggles against the House of Lords with 
the issue ^ of the Wilkes controversy, where it was foolish enough 
to range itself against the people of the country as represented by 
a single constituency— a constituency numerically smaller than North- 
ampton. The House entered into that struggle with great confidence^ 
but ended by expunging its own Resolutions. So far the Prime 
Minister had been Avonderfully effective and convincing ; but when he 
passed to the more delicate ground of religion his eloquence attained 
a far higher flight. He desired to “reason with honourable gentle- 
men in regard to the religious impulses to which they were giving 
way.” Let them consider what exactly was the position which they w^ere 
about to take up. The passage wliieh follows may fairly be regarded as the 
final triumph of the critic over the author of “The State in its Relations, 
to the Church 


** The ITonse was exhorted from the beginning of last century down to 1828 to rally in 
defence of what I may call Its Church constitution, because de jure until 1828 it was. 
Composed of members who had, or who were in law assumed to have, 


qualified themselves by the most solemn act of communion to sit here 
as members of the Church of England. The House was rallied by that 
call. It was certainly a doctrine perfectly clear and perfectly consistent ; 


Macaulay's 

Txiumpli. 


and most dismal were the vaticinations as to the effect on the religious 


charjicter of the House unless that call were obeyed. In that year, however, the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts were finally repealed, and then came a new rally of the House on religious grounds. 
They were next called to rally, not on the Church con.stitution of the House, but oik 
behalf of the Protestant Church. In the face of the same threats and the same doleful 


lamentations, the Protestant constitution of the House w^as given up, and the Homan 


Catholics were admitted on a footing of equality, and took their seats in the House, many 
precious years of the nation’s life having been angrily spent in the attempt to maintain 
their exclusion. Having got to the Protestant constitution of the House, you had not 
escaped from the religious war. There was now a fresh cry raised for the Christian con- 
stitution of the House ; and it was contended that nothing could be so injurious or 


destructive to the character of the House as the admission of the J ews. For thirty years, I 
think, this controversy raged, and then it W’as closed by Jewish emancipation, if indeed it is- 
quite closed, because I am under the impression that even at this moment another branch 
of the Legislature reserves for decision within its own discretion the question whether this or 
that particular Jew shall be allowed to take his seat upon its benches. Here, however, 
we meet, Jews included, « on a footing of perfect equalitj^ ; and now, Sir, as w^as* 
Justly and truly said . . . last night, w’e are invited to make what I suppose is a 
final rally for the Theistic constitution of the House. You have been driven from the- 
Church ground, driven from the Protestant ground, driven from the Christian ground; 
and the final rally is made upon this*naiTow ledge of the Theistic ground. Well, whether 
It is a narrow ledge or not, you have given up your Church, your Protestantism, your 
Christianity. You are outside of them altogether, and you are standing on what ground 
remains to you outside of them. What is that ground ? How was it described by the 
mover of the amendment ? The mover of the amendment said he would have been most 


happy if Mr. Bradlaugh had come to this table and had taken the oath of afiirmation 
without making any declaration upon this subject. Bid the hon, and learned gentleman, 
then obtain his first information about Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions when Mr. Bradlauglv 
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made bis claim to make the affirmation? Was there any fact in England more notorious 
than the fact of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions ? Therefore see whether your ground is narrow 
or not. You are now taking your stand for Theism in a definite and dogmatic form. You are 
declaring your willingness that an Atheist should sit here, provided that he had noi 
told you what he was in the course of some of the proceedings of the House. Surely, 
Sir, it is a very narrow ground. The form of actual Atheism is, so far as I know, a 
rare form of unbelief in this country. The forms which abound are forms of what are 
called Positivism, Agnosticism, Materialism, and Pantheism. You are no! taking objection 
to any of these forms. I do not understand you to say that if any gentleman published 
in every newspaper in London, on the morning that he w'as going to take the oath, a 
declaration that he was a Pantheist, an Agnostic, or anything else, there would be any 
reason why he should not take his seat in this House. That makes good what I say, 
that the religious ground on "which we stand is a narrow and slippery ground. For my 
own part, I see no profit or advantage, either to charity or to reason or to common 
sense, in taking distinctions of this kind. Under your principles, as I understand them, 
you would allow a Mahometan to sit in this House without the least question. You 
would probably allow a Parsee ; but you could not, with any consistency, allow a Buddhist.” 

But tlie appeal was unavailing ; the aineiiclment was carried by 
275 to 230. This was on June 22nd. On the day following, when Mr. 
Bradlaugh again claimed the right to take tlie oath, he was ordered 
to withdraw. This he declined to do, and thereupon, at the instance 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, he was taken into custody by the Ser- 
geant -at -Arms and removed from the House and confined in the 
Clock Tower. Next day, also on tlie motion of the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, he was released ; and Northcoto’s action was further stultified on 
July 1st, when a Resolution was moved by the Premier and passed, 
to permit all persons whom the law allowed to make aftirmatioii instead 
of oath, to do so on taking their seats, subject to any statutory liability. 
Mr. Bradlaugh then made the affirmation and took his seat ; and so far 
as the House of Commons was concerned, the question, though destined 
to revive, was tor the time being settled. The speech wliich Mr. Brad 
laugh made on the 23rd of June was afterwards desciibed by Mr. Gladstone, 
in conversation, as “consummate.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that the House of Commons was 
engaged in ploughing the sands. The affirmation fury was only a col- 
lateral incident to what was upon the 'whole a businoss- 
A Good Session’s like Session. Reviewing his work tliree years later, Mr. 

Work, 1880. Gladstone took credit for tlie Session of 1880. The Conser- 
vative legacy might, he thought, be divided into three parts. 
The first consisted of an enormous legislative arrear. Secondly there 'was 
an amount of embarrassment and complication and even risk in foreign 
countries, and in our own transmarine possessions, such as had never 
been handed over at any modern period of English history by one 
Government to another. Lastly the finances of rhe country were in 
a state of habitual deficiency. So far as legislation was concerned, 
the Liberal Government, with only half a Session to dispose of, made 
1 % useful if not exactly a brilliant begicini ng.* The Employers* Lia- 
bility Bill, the Ground Game Bill, and the Burials Bill were all neces- 
sary and important reforms ; and in spite of the House of Lords, 
which was degenerating into a mere wing of the Carlton Club, they all 

* Of. speech by Mr. Gladstone at the inaugural banquet of the National Liberal Club, 
May ^d| 1883, on the Conservative legacy and Liberal work. 
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passed into law. Mr. Gladstone found means to abolish the Malt Duty, 
the loss of revenue being made up by the imposition of a penny in the 
income tax and by a duty of Os. M. per bai*rel upon beer. 

But as the Session went on it became obvious that Iieland would bo 
the thorn in the side of the new Government. Mr. Gladstone was 
not prepared for immediate legislation ; and Mr. (3’C(ninor Power's 
amendment od the Address, demanding urgency for the Irish Land 
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Question, was thrown out by a huge majority. But the distress was 
becoming acute, and a small Relief Bill was passed. Unfortunately this 
was altogether iiisuflieient. Evictions were increasing with 
alarming rapidity, and Mr. Forster, therefore, introduced Ireland Coming 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill* in order to re- ^ Front, 
strain a power which the landlords w^ere abusing with 
consequences dangerous to pi^blic security. A short Bill of thirty-five 
lines, it encountered strenuous and bitter ojiiiosition. Lord Randolph 

* “Mr. Forster’s vigorous conduct in bringing forward this timely and necessary Bill 
affords ample proof of the honesty, disinterestedness, and public spirit with which 
he set out upon his unfortunate Chief Secretaryship.” So wrote Mr. Gladstone in a 
criticism of Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life ef Forster. “When in 1880 he was believed to 
have made the Irish Office the object of his choice, such a selection was certainly due not 
2P 
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Churchill, Mr, -Chctpliii, and all the young bloods of the Tory pjjirty 
heralded this measure as the beginning of a campaign against the land- 
lords. The desire to embarrass the Government prevailed 
Compensation for ^dth some, a baser consideration with others. In truth, 
Disturbance the Government had been, as Mr. Gladstone said, at great 
BUI, 1880. pains to secure that a measure demanded by strong neces- 
sity, and carefully adapted and limited to that necessity, 
should not establish a dangerous j^recedent. They had been careful so to 
frame it that it should not deprive the landlord of the power of enforcing 
payment of rent due. What tiie Bill really restrained, and ‘that only 
temporarily, was the Irish landlord’s poAver of eviction, a power conferred 
upon him by comparatively recent Acts, and conferred upon him certainly 
Avithout any reference to, and it miglit almost be said AAdthout any con- 
sideration of, the Irish occupier. 

The Third Reading AV^as carried at last, on the 20th of July; but Lord 
Beaconslield oi^posed the Bill in the House of Lords, and it Avas tliroAvn 
out on the Second Reading by 282 A'otes to 51. The results 
Thrown out Avere disastrous. The Irish peasant became hopeless, 

by the Lords. desperate, and laAvless. Agrarian misery Avas followed by 

agrarian outrage. It was perhaps the most enormous of 
all the sins which the House of Landlords has committed from a short- 
sighted care for the rentals of its members. “I remember,” AATites Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, “speaking in the House of Commons some time during 
the earlier jieriod of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, and declaring my con- 
viction that the action of the House of Lords in rejecting the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill AA'as the fountain and origin of all the agrarian trouble 
then going on in Ireland. I shall never forget hoAV Mr. Gladstone, seated 
on the Treasury bench, leaning across the table, AAdth flashing eyes and 
earnest gestures, called ‘Hear! Hear! Hear!’ to my declaration.” 

At tJiis time the CoiiserA"ati\"e party Avas AA’eak and disorganised. 
There Avas a good deal of insubordination below the gangAA^ay. The amiable 
and steady-going leaders on the Front Opposition bench Avere surprised 
and pained by the discoA^ery that they were not giving satisfaction to 
younger and more pushing members of the party. These free-lances readily 
allied, Avhen occasion serA^ed, Avith the Irish members, or AAutli any other 
section that promised to create a disturbance, to obstruct. 
The Chaiiemei- delay, or in any manner embarrass the Government. The 
Lacour Incident, strain Avas too great for Mr. Gladstone’s health and temper. 

1830. June Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, an Irish member, 

had iDut in the form of a question a string of false state- 
ments about the antecedents of M. Challemel-Lacour, the new French 
ambassador. Sir Charles Dilke, replying for the GoA^ernment, expressed 


to personal ambition, but to an lion curable desire and perhaps an over-sanguine expecta- 
tion to be enabled to labour alike for the promotion of the national Avell-being of the 
people and for the extension of their local liberties. Nor can anyone say with justice 
that he did not work consistently, and even eagerly, within the lines which he had laid 
down for himself. It was, therefore, a sad irony of Fortune which first threw him into 
sharper collision than any of his predecessors with the sentiment of the Irish people, 
which^ made his administration among the least successful periods of ,his life, and 
which dually ordained that the last of his political utterances should be the announcement 
of a keen resistance to their ‘ national aspirations.* *’ 
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ills regret at tlie offensivo interpellation. This did not satisfy Mr. 
O’Donnell. He began to make a speech, but was cheeked by the Speaker. 
Still he persevered. At last Mr. Gladstone rose to order, and moved that 
Mr. O’Donnell bo not heard. Such a motion, according to tho Speaker, 
had not been made in the House of Commons for 200 years, and after a 
long debate it was Avitlidrawn, on Mr. O’Donnell consenting to give notice 
of his intendeds motion. It was perhaps the least constitutional ]n*oposal 
over put forward by Mr. (dadstone in Parliament. 

As the Session proceeded tho difficulty of carrying on Parliamentary 
business bfecamo greater and greater. At last, at the end of July, tho 
Premier broke doNvii. On the 31st he was muffied up 
and about to stai*t fqr a (.’abinet Council when Dr. Clark a Temporary 
stopped him and sent him to bed, finding that his Breakdown, 
temperature was at 103. In the course of a week 
he began to recover ; and in ten day's’ time was well enough to ]iay a 
visit to his old friend the Dean of Windsor. On August 15th he 
left town for Holmbury in Surrey, the seat of Mr. F. Leve.son-Gower ; 
and at the end of August, as guests of their friend Sir Donald Curi ie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone took a voyage round the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Sir Donald’s vessel, the on Board the 

Grantully Castle. At tlie different points where they' “ Graniuhy Casue.** 
touched, the Premier was able to make little speeches, 
and when he returned from what he described as ‘*a sanatory' and not 
a i-iolitical tour” his health was comiJetely' rtvstored. 

During the leader’s convalescence Lord Ilartiiigton and the rest of the 
Ministers were fighting their way' through the remainder of the Session 
amid scenes of orgaiiised disorder and concerted anarchy'. The Home 
Rulers, already practically^ under the leadership of Mr. Parnell, delayed 
for days the vote for the Roybal Irish Constabulary', The relations 
between the Irishmtui and 31 1 ‘. Forster gi'ew steadily worse. And this 
friction undoubtedly enhanced the difficulties of the Government. When 
at last the Session came to an end, the struggle which had been waged 
in the House of Commons was carried across the Irish Channel ; and 
31r. Forster, a strong and lesolutc administrator, found himself face to 
face with 3Ir. Parnell. 

Without doubt 31r. Gladstone’s Irish policy in 1880, as in 1868, was 
a policy of constructive social legislation. On those terms, and with that 
intention, Mr. F’orster took office. Hence too the appointment in June 
of a Commission to inquire into the working of the Irish Land Act of 1870, 
and the introduction of the Comi3ensation for Disturbance Bill. But the 
action of the House of Lords in rejecting the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill precii^itated a crisiai The Irish people were in a dangerous mood. They 
Imd found a strong leader who did not scruiile to declare war upon 
government from Dow'iiing Street and Dublin Castle. Agrarian outrages 
began to increase in number. Evictions were follow'ed by 
murders. Juries refused to convict. A pastoral letter of Ireland: 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, condemning in ^ 
unmeasured terms all wdio instigated or condoned outrage, 
only exasperated the peasantry; and so strong was the current of the 
national feeling that many bishops, arid the great majority of the 
priests— who had stood aloof from the Fenian movemeut—joined the 
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poplar side. In September Mr. Parnell exjdained and defended boy- 
cotting. It was, he said, better than shooting, as being “ a more Christian 
and charitable way” of cU^aling with a tenant who bid 

Boycotting. for a farm from Avliieh his neighbour had been evicted ; 

for it would give the lost sinner an opportunity of 
repenting. Unfortunately, the boycott did not prevent murder. In 
October, 1880, it was found necessary to proclaim Galway ih a disturbed 
district. At the beginning of November, fourteen prominent members of 
the Land League, including Mr. Parnell and several other members of 
Parliament, were indicted. 

On the 9th of November, at the Lord Mayor’s Bancpiet, the Prime 
Minister referred at some length to the crisis. The abundance of the 
harvest in Ireland might have been expected to produce a social improve- 
ment by diminishing those sufferings which twelve months before “went 
far to account for whatever might be observed t>f uneasiness, and even 
of disorder, in the state and conduct of that people.” But Ministers had 
been disappointed : — 

‘‘Other influences have come upon the scene — some of them, perhaps, lej;itimatc, others, 
more questionable, liave been pressed on our view by means that cannot for a moment 
pretend to be legitimate, and are incompatUile with the first conditions of a well-consti- 
tuted society. I allude to a party which has long sought to associate its x)olitlcal 
history with the reform and improvement of th(3 law; but there is one thought anterior 
to the reform and improvement of the law, and that is the maintenance of x^ublic order.” * 

On December 13th a Cabinet Council was hastily summoned. The 
increase of outrages in Ireland had convinced the Chief Secretary that 
a strong Coercion Act was necessary to enable the Government to preserve 
life and secure proi>orty, and it was decided that this Bill should pre- 
cede — but not supersede— land legislation. 

Even in those dark and menacing days Mr. Gladstone’s courageous 
optimism and unbounded belief in himself and in the efficacy of that 
remedial legislation which he kept steadily in view, never deserted him. Nor 
had the Premier lost the confidence of the extreme section *of his party ; for 
on January 12th, 1881, a small deputation of Radicals, with Irish Homo 
Rulers who were not followers of Mr. Parnell, came to him and presented 
a memorial in favour of tlio three F’s— Free sale, Fair rent, and Fixity of 
tenure,t with special emphasis on the last. Parliament had 
been opened on January 7th. Tho Queen’s Speech touched 
Queen’s speech, on the settlement of the Montenegrin frontier and the 
1881. difficulties still remaining about that of Greece, on a rising 

in the Transvaal which had postponed plans “for securing 
the European settlers full control over their own local affairs,” on the 
unfortunate prolongation of a war in Basutoland, and on the determina- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government that the occupation of Candahar should 
not be permanently maintaiiiod. But the ^ most important part of the 

*1x1 the same speech Mr. Gladstone addressed himself to foreign questions, and found 
reason for satisfaction, not only in connection with Montenegro, but also in connection with 
Afghanistan, where, since General Rol^erts’s great march to Candahar, they had been able 
to diminish by between 20,000 and 30,000 the enormous force which had been engaged in 
military operations. 

t “Fraud, Force, and Folly” was the Tory inteipretation. 
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Speech was reserved for the alarming developments in the social condition 
of Ireland : — 


“In a slate of things new in some important respects, and hence Avitli little of avail- 
able guidance from former jirccedent, 1 hav'e deemed it right steadily to put in use 
the ordinary powers of the law before making any new demand. But 
a demonstration of their inefficiency, amply supplied by the present 
circumstances of the country, leads me now to apprise you that pro- 
posals will be immediately submitted to jmu for intrusting me with 
additional power, necessary, in my judgment, not only for the vindi- 
cation of ofder and public law, but likewise to secure on behalf of my subjects protection 
for life and property and iiersonal liberty of action.” 


Coercion for 
Ireland. 


The debate which followed wtxH hot and i)i*olonged. Lord Randolph 
Churchill complained that the Governinent had failed to ])ack their jury 
at the State trial in Dublin, at which Mr. 

Parnell and his associates wei'e about to bt‘ 
acquitted. Mr. Chark's Russell * contended 
that the aims and methods of th(‘ Land 
Ijeagiie wert‘ ])erfectly legal. Mr. Parnell, 
to l)e ilubbed by the fair members of 
“the Ladies’ Land lioague ‘'the uiierowiicid 
king of Ireland," and according to Mr. 

Plnnket “ the most immoral politieiaii since 
Jack Cade," (loclai’ed that if a fair chance 
of success presented its(df ‘‘it was the duty 
of every Christian to shed his blood for his 
country." 

At last tlu' dt'bato on the Address was 
brought to a eonelusioii, and on the 24th of 
Jannaiy Mr. Foister intro- 
The Coercion Bill <liiced tlie Protectit)n of Por- 
introduced, 1881 . sons an<l Property Bill, which 
pi’ovidc'd that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might ]uit and keep in prison until 
8eptembei’ 80th, 1882, any jiersoii reasonably suspected of agraifan or 
treasonable offences. On the next day Mr. Gladstone carried a Resolu- 
tion to give precedence to the Bill. A twenty-two hours’ sitting followed, 
in the course of which Mr. Biggar was suspended. On the 27th and 28th 
<lenuneiations of the Tjand League by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright still 
further inflamed the passions of the TiLsh. On the last day of the month 
a forty-one liours’ sitting began, wliich j^roved conclusively that the rules 
of procedure, which had been amended in 1880 to give the Speaker 
power to “name" members, were still liopelessly inadeciuate. A nine 
days’ debate on the Address, a twenty-two houi's’ sitting on the motion 
to give precedence to the Coercion Bill, and a five days’ debate on leave 
to bring it in, had enlminat>ed in a forty-one hours’ sitting 1 It was 
obviously necessary to resort to new tactics. The “cloture," as it was 
called, began to be discussed favourably in the Press ; and Professor 
Thorold Rogers distinguished himself in a hunt for precedents, t 

^Now Lord Russell of Killowen. 

t ISie bewjkwArd search ended triumphantly with some entries in the Commons Journals 
for MIO and 1604. 
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At last Speaker Brand, holding tliat the Bill had been wilfully 
obstructed, declared his determination to put the question without 
further debate, and this was done, the Nationalists shout- 
Tli6 Clostire. ingout “Privilege” and leaving the House in a body. 

The motion for leave to bi*ing in the Coercion Bill was 
carried Avithout dissent. / 

Tlie next day (the 3rd of February), Mi*. Gladstone rose to move tho 
adoption of an urgency rule framed to enable Ministers to expedite public 
business. But he had no sooner risen to propose his Resolution than Mr. 
Dillon got up and pei*sistently interrupted, until <at last he was named by 
the Speaker and removed from tho House by tlic Sergeant-at-arms. Mr. 
Gladstone again rose, but Avas again interrupted by tAA^o Irish members. 
The Speaker intervened: “The right hon. gentleman is in possession of 
the House, and is entitled to proceed Avithout inttMTiii)tion.” 

Mr. Parnell : “ I beg to move that the right luai. gentleman be no 
further heard.” (Cries of “Name him! name him!' ) 

Fi'om this point indescribable confusion ]nvvailed. The Speaker haAung 
declared that he Avas prepared to jmt into opeiation the Standing Order 
dealing Avith Avilful and ijersisteiit obsti* notion, Mr. Gladstone again 
attempted to proceed. Mr. Parnell again rose, insisting on his right to 
move that the Prime Minister be no further Inward, in accoi’dance Avith 
the precedent created by the Premier himself in the previous Session* 
By a long and painful process, Mr. Pariiell and nearly foi’ty rebellious^ 
Irish members Avere suspended from the service ot the House during the 
remainder of that day's sitting. At last, Avhen Mr. Glad- 
ilx6 Nationalists stone Avas able to resume, lie piucet‘ded as if nothing 
suspended. happened. He Avoiild avoid, he said, epithets of praise 

or blame, because nothing Avould be more AAddely divergent 
than the opinions prevalent among the majority and the minority as to 
the conduct of one another and as to tlie interests of Avliich they AA’cre 
respectively in charge. It Avould be agreed tliat tho responsibilities of 
the House of Commons Avere measured by its poAvers ; “and as to its 
poAvers, the very first of them, in the order of Nature,'’ AA’as that OA’ei* 
its OAAm members for the regulation of its oAvn proceedings. The position 
of the English House of Commons was altogether peculiar. Other 
Assemblies had duties to perform, but they were trifles “light as air’’' 
in comparison Avith tho Avork AAdiieh the Bi'itish House of Commons 
had taken upon its shoulders. “The cons<*quei:(^e is that the vei^ mass 
and amount of these duties is the measure of your Aveakness. Obstruction 
elseAvhcre is a plaything and a jest;"*^ obstruction here has it in its 
lioAver to iilace fatal and insurmountable obstaeh^s in the Avay of your 
<lischai’ging your primary obligations.” At present the House Avks at 
the mercy of members Avhose one object Avas to block the transaction of 
busuiess. The Irishmen Avere fighting not for liberty in speech, but for 
licence in obstruction. The personal ax)peal*Avith Avhich the Prime Miniteter 
closed his noble oration Avill long be remembei^ed : — 

1 have been nearly half a century in this House, and you will believe me when I say that 
1 am not Indifferent to its honour. Peirsonally my prospective concern in this arrangement 

* The scenes in the bower Houses of the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments ta 1861 
and 1808 have impaired the force of to. Gladstone’s contrast. 
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Is small. My lease is all but run out ; but there ,are those here who for years, even for genera- 
tions, will live, as I hope, to render honourable and splendid service to their country. The 
House of Commons has never, since the first day of its desperate struggle 
for existence, stood in a more serious crisis — in a crisis of character and A Peroration 
honour, not of external security. As you value the duties which have been 
committed to you, as you value the traditions you have received, as you esteem highly the 
interests .of the^vast Empire for which you work, I ap])eal to you not too nicely and 
microscopically to discuss this and that secondary improvement upon which we might 
differ for ever ; but without hesitation and without delay, after the challenges that have 
been addressed to you, after what you have .siitl‘ere<l to-night, to rally to the performance 
of a great "public duty, and to determine that you will continue to be, as you have 
been, the mainstay of the power and glory of your country, and that you will not 
degenerate into the laughing-stock of the world.*’ 

The appeal succreedcrl ; for it was 
felt to have been made “by one 
who not only stands at the head 
of this House in point ot‘ ability and 
position, but avIio for a length of 
time has taken a leading ])art in 
the proceedings of former Parlia- 
ments and is distinguished l^y this 
— that he lias as much as, and per- 
haps I might say more than, any 
member of this House, in former 
times, stood up nobly in the face 
of opposition, sometimes of the most 
formidable character, in defence of 
the rights and liberty of siieech, 
and especially of minorities in this 
House.” * The urgency ride was 
adopted, but the antidote ])rovetl 
to be inadequate to the evil, and 
in 1882 a further reform of proccul- 
ure was carried, providing that, on 
the initiative of the Speaker, a de- 
bate might, under certain condi- 
tions, be closed by a bare majority. 

On the 4th of Febriiaiy (1881) the debate on the Second Reading of 
the Coercion Bill began, and was concliuletl on the Dth. On the same 
night the Speaker laid on the table the new Rules of Procedure which 
he had framed in pursuance of the ITigeiicy rule mentioned above. At 
length, on the 25th, two days befoie the humiliating disaster of Majuba 
Hill, the Coercion 6ill was carried, all the remaining 
amendments being jmt to the vote without further debate. The Coercion BUl 
But though the majorities were large, a strong body of carried, February, 

' Liberal feeling regarded a measure which dei3rived li'ish- 
men of civil liberty with disapprobation and disgust. The 
^Pall Mall Gazette, then under the editorship of Mr. John Morley, had 
begun a persistent and ultimately successful agitation against the policy 
bf coercion. It rebuked Mr. Forster for his “rather uncouth exultation” 
,jat the passing of the Bill. 

♦ See Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech. Hansard. I'eb. 3, 1881. 
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On Apiil 4th Mr. Gladstone introduced his Budget, by which the income 
tax was reduced to livepence and the deficiency so created was met by 
an addition to the duty on foreign spirits and by a change in the probate 
and legacy duties. The Budget of 1882, which was his last, contained 
no changes of importance ; and in the December of that year he handed 
over the Chancellorship of the Exchequer to Mr. Childers, 

The death of Lord Beaconsfield on the 19th April, 1881, removed from 
the political stage Mr. Gladstone’s last rival, a great man whoso life is 
still to be written, but of whom this much may safely be 
Death of Lord predicated : that his predominance at Court was never 
Beaconsfield, questioned, that he more than once loosened Mr. Gladstone’s 
April 19th, 1881 . House of Commons and once at least shattered 

his popularity in the metropolis if not in the country. 
The Prime Minister immediately wrote to Lord Rowton tendering on behalf 
of the Government the honour of a public funeral. But a funeral oration 
was also requisite, and the Premier must say at becoming length every- 
thing til at was approx)riate and nothing that was untrue. The difficulty 
was so formidable that the victor of Midlothian shrank at the thought, 
became quite ill, and for several days took to his bod. One morning a 
visitor found him up again and in liis usual spirits. Mr. Gladstone had 
hit upon certain moral traits or characteristics ■which his conscience would 
allow him to make the subjects of jianegyrie. On the 9tli of May ho 
rose in the House of Commons to move that a humble address be i)resented 
to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty would directions that a 

monument “be erected in the collegiate eliurcli of 8t. Peter, Westminster, 
to the memory of the late Right Hon. the Eat*l of Beaconsfield, K.G.” 
The characteristics of the dead statesman -vvliieh Mr. Gladstone had 
selected for special j^raise "were three— his courage, his loyalty to his 
own race, and his devotion to his ■wife. 

** It would not be fair, and it would not be just, even if it were appropriate, that I, 

, Avho have been separated from Lord Beaconsfield by longer and larger 

, ditt'crences than perhaps ever separated two persons, should endeavour 
draw a picture which must be too faintly coloured if executed by 
my hand. But yet I will allow myself the satisfaction, in dwelling 
upon topics that are both pleasant to myself and useful to all. 

‘‘Lord Beaconsfield had certain great qualities on which it would be idle for me to 
enlarge. His extraordinaiy intellectual powers, for instance, were as w^ell known to 
others as to me. But other qualities there wore in him, not merely intellectual or 
immediately connected with the conduct of affairs, but with regard to which I should 
wish, were I younger, to stamp the recollection of them on my mind for my own future 
guidance, and which I strongly recommend to those who are younger for notice and 
imitation. These characteristics were not only -written in a marked manner on his career, 
but were possessed by him in a degree undoubtedly extraordinltry. I speak, for example, 
of his strength of will, his long-sighted persistency of pucjmsc, reaching from his first 
entrance on the avenue of life to its very close, his remarkable power of self-gove^*n* 
ment, and last, not least, his great Parliamentary courage, whicli I, who have been 
associated in the course of my life with scores of Miitistcrs, have never seen surpassed. 

“There were other points in his character on which I cannot refrain from saying a 
word or two. I wish to express my admiration for those strong sympathies of race, for 
the sake of which he was always ready to risk popularity and infiuence. A like sentL 
ment I feel towards the strength of his sympathies with that brotherhood to which , ho 
thought, and justly thought, himself entitled to belong— the brotherhood of men of 
letters., I read, in a very interesting book, the Autobiography of Thomas Cooper, how, 
in the year 1844, when his infiuence with his party was not yet established, Mr. Cooper 
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came to him in the character of a strugj?ling literary man, who was also a Chartist, 
and the then Mr. Disraeli met him with the most active and cordial kindness, so ready 
was his sympathy for genius. . . . 

“There is one slight matter to which I have satisfaction in referring. There is 
much misapprehension abroad as to the personal sentiments between public men who are 
divided in policy. . . . Sir, I wish to take the occasion— if with the permission of 
the House, I may^for a (moment degenerate into egotism upon a subject much too high 
for it — of recording at this place and this hour my firm conviction that in all the judg- 
ments ever delivered by Lord Beaconsfield upon myself, he never was actuated by senti- 
ments of personal antipath3\” * 

If it were necessary to prove that this magnificent oration completely 
triumphed over the difii(*ultics by which it was surrounded, the words of 
Sir Stafford North cote, who was perhaps Lord Beacoiistield's most devoted 
adherent, would be conclusiv^e : “ A monument of a higher character 
tlian any that can be carved in stone or marble has already been erected 
to the memory of Lord Beaconsfield in the s])eeeh wo have just heard.” 

On April 22nd Mr. Gladstone [ made an important i)ronouncement on 
the South African policy of the Governiiieiit. He had come into office 
pledged to a (*ertain extent to respect the claims and 
wishes of Soutli Afric ui colonists, whatever their The Tratuvaal, 
nationality, for self-government. Respect for continuity i®®!* 

had prevented the immediate r(‘eall of Sir Bartlo Frcrc, 
who had shown already, under Lord Boaconsfield’s Government, a 
strong disinclination to accept even the broadest hints that his services 
were dispensable. At bvst, when the grand scheme of South African 
Federation had failed, a Liberal Government, influenced by the 
urgent recommendations of Mr. Leonard Cburtney and otlier prominent 
Radicals, decided upon Frere’s i*eeall. In December, 1880, the Boers 
proclaimed a republic and attacked the English garrisons in the 
Transvaal. Owing to mistakes in tactics, never properly exi>lained, our 
force suffered a series of tlisasters, which ended in the defeat at Majuba 
Hill at the end of February. Sir Evelyn Wood, who succeeded to the chief 
command of the English troops, agreed with President Joubert upon an 
armistice of eight days, which w’as extended. Sm Evelyn’s despatches 
were so iprudeiit and pacific that ]Mr. Gladstone felt himself able to resist 
the Jingo cry for revenge. It would have been quite easy for the British 
Emijire to crush 8,000 Boers, and to arrange for the good government of the 
survivors by young English gentlemen from Oxford or Cambridge ; and from 
the standpoint of i)arty polities such a course would have been very expe- 
dient. The Government chose to exercise magnanimity. Terms were granted 
by which the Boers admitted a British resident and British control over 
their foreign policy, and in return received complete autonomy at home. 

Meanwhile the Irish Laud Bill had been introduced in fulfilment 
of Mr. Gladstone’s intention. The Commission appointed 
in the previous year had reported, aud basing themselves Tke Irish land 
upon this report, the Goveru^nent brought in a Bill for l®®^« 

checking arbitrary increases of rent. The Bill recognised 
universal tenant right, virtually abolished the limitation imposed by 
the Act of 1870 upon the right of assignment, and set up a Land Court 
for the fixing of judicial rents for a period of fifteen years. 

* It is interesting to recall that this conviction, which Mr. Gladstone often expressed 
In conversation, was explicitly confirmed by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
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The Land Act of 1S81 \vas a very laborious and intricate piece of 
work, so laborious that Mr. Gladstone used to class it in the same 
category with the drafting of the Succession Duty Bill and his 
course of reading at Oxford for the Final Schools. Very few members 
of the House ot Commons even x>retended to understand the Bill ; but 
this did not prevent it from occupying the almost undivided attention 
of the House for four months. The Tones talked vaguely about con- 
fiscation. Among the liisli members, Mr. Timothy Hcaly distinguished 
himself by the acuteness of liis criticisms, and attracted, not for the 
first or last time, the admiration of Mr. Gladstone. 

All kinds of absurd impossibilities were suggested as alternatives 
to the Bill. Over 800 amendments were pro])osed. But Mr. Gladstone 
held resolutely to the vital provisions of his scliome in the Commons. 
The House of Lords threatened to upset the main principle of the Bill, 
but Lord Selborne for once stood to his gvins, and his authority, 
'‘strengthened eventually by the prudent timidity of Lord Salisbury, 
secur^ the passing of the Third Reading of the measure on the 16th 
August. Mr. Gladstone wrote a grateful letter to the Lord Chancellor — 
“the most demonstrative,” said Lord Selborne, “which I ever received 
from him.”* 

Only the dire distresses and necessities of Ireland made the Act 
possible; for many Whigs and Tories were allied against it, on the 
ground plainly put forward by Lord Randolph Churcliill, that its object 
was to get rid of the Irish landlords, the strongest ‘‘bond of union” 
between Ireland and England. The Bill was too thorough to please Mr. 
Parnell ; ami accordingly 200 amendments were placed to the credit of 
his well-disciplined little imrty. More than this he dared not do to 
wreck a measure which so seriously damaged the prospects of constitutional 
disruption and agrarian agitation, and went some way towards justifying 
Mr. Gladstone’s confident declaration three years later, that through its 
instrumentality “ almost every case of over-renting in Ireland has been 
touched,” and that, “speaking generally of the people in Ireland, who 
are a people of annual tenancies, over-renting is virt ually at an end.” + 

At a National Land League Convention at Dublin in September^ 
Mr. Parnell foiind it necessary to declare that the Land Act had 
not put an end to the work of the League ; and a 
The land League resolution W’as jjassod that the League should now direct 
and tne Land its efforts to the entire abolition of landlordism in Ire- 

Act, 1881 . land. Practically the cry of “ No Rent ” was substi- 

tuted for the cry of “Fair Rent”; for the Parnellites 
now began to proclaim that a just rental in Ireland was about one-seventh 
or one-eighth of the actual rental. Thus the Laiid Act only eased an 
economic strain in order to accelerate a political crisis. “It brought to 
a crisis the affairs of the party connected with the Land League. It 
made it almost a necessity for that party thither to advance or to recede. 
And what course did they take? They chose the desperate course; they* 
chose to unfurl the flag against all property, against all rent.”t 

* See ** Memorials, Personal and Political,*’ Part II., by Roundell Palmer, Bari of 
Selborne, vol. ii., pp. 27, 28. 

t Speech at Edinburgh, September 1st, 1884. 

iMr. Gladstone's speech in the House of Commons, February 8th, 1882. 
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The cry of “No Rent” grew louder, the speeches of the Parnellito 
leaders grew more menacing, the language of tlieir understudies— the 
petty spouters of sedition and outrage— grew more and more violent, 
until, at the beginning of October, 1881, in a great speech at Leeds, 
Mr. Gladstone felt it necessary to appeal to all ])arties for support. “ If, 
when W4d hav^e.tliat short further experience [ot* the working of the 
Land Act] to which I have referred, it shall then appear that there is 
still to bo fought a final conflict in Ireland, bctwccsi law on the one 
side and .sheer lawlessness upon the other ; if the law, i)urged from 
defect and from any taint of injustice, is still to be 
repelled and refused, and the first conditions of j)olitical The Resources 
society are to be set at nought, then I say, gentlemen, Civiiisatioxu 
without hesitation, the resources of civilisation against 
its enemies arc not yet exhausted. I shall recognise in full, when the 
facts are riiic — and their I’ijieness is aj)proaching — the duty and the 
responsibility of the Government. I call upon all orders and degrees of 
men, not in these two kingdoms, but in these throe, to suppoi’t the 
Government in the discharge of its duty and in acquitting itself of that 
responsibility.” 

The i)arty of law and order did not respond to Mr. Gladstone’s 
appeal. But he was determined that the Land A(tt, having been passed, 
should bo allowed a fair opportunity of working: “Wo have endeavoured 
to pay the Irish nation the debt of justice, and of liberal justice. . . • 
Wo are convinced that they desire to take fi’oo and full advantage of 
the Land Act.” It was discouraging, he said, but not surprising that no 
Irishman had the moral courage to lift up his voice against the man 
wdio had just declared that, until he had submitted his “test cases.” 
any farmer who paid his rent was a fool — 

“a dangerous denunciation in Ireland, gentlemen — a dangerous thing to he denounced 
as a fool by the head, by a man who has made himself the head, of the most violent 
party in Ireland, and who lias offered the greatest temptations to the Irish people. 
That is no small matter. He desires, gentlemen, to arrest the operation of the Act 
—to stand, as Aaron stood, between the living and the dead ; but to stand there, not 
as Aaron stood, to arrest but to spread the plague.*’ 

In the same speech the Premier asked what Mr. Parnell proposed to 
do now that the Bill which he had vainly tiied to kill had been passed.* 

“The people of Ireland, gentlemen, as we believe— and this is just the matter that tho 
next few weeks or months will have to determine — desire, in conformity with the advice 
of their old patriots, of their bishops, of their trusted friends, to make 
a full trial of the Land Act ; and if they do make a full trial of that ir t h 

Act, you may rely upon <t — it is as certain us linman contingencies 
can be — it will give peace to the country. Peace to the country is 
exactly the thing which is not the object of Mr. Parnell and his disciples ; 
and therefore, in the prosecution of their policy, the thing which is more than all necessary 
for them to do is to intercept the action of the Land Act. How do they set about it? Mr. 
Parnell, with his myrmidons around him in his Land League, goes to Dublin, instructs the 
people of Ireland that they are not to go into the Court which the Parliament of the 
country has established in order to do them justice— they are not to go into the Court until 
ho gives them leave. He says that they are not to go there until he Jnis framed certain 
test cases, and until he and his brethren of the Land League have taken these test cases 
into Court.” * 

• Speech at Leeds, October 7th, 1881. 
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•‘An unscrupulous and dishonest sijeeeh ” was Mr. Parnell’s comment. 
But the resources of civilisation were not exhausted. For the moment 
the views of the Chief Secretary and the Prime Minister were in 
complete harmony. The denunciation of Parnell at Leeds was followed on 
the 13th of October by liis arrest under two warrants. 
His Arrest. one of them referrinp: to “ reasonable ^ suspicion ” of 
treasonable practices under the new Coercion Act. At 
the same time Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, and the chief ollicials of the Land 
League were arrested and conveyed with Mr. Parnell to Kilmainham 
Gaol. The imprisoned Laud Leaguers at once issued the famous “No 
Rent” manifesto, calling upon Irish tenants to pay no rent so long as 
their leaders were in gaol. The Government no less i^romj^tly proclaimed 
the Land League an illegal body, and proceeded to suppress 
Suppression of its branches in all parts of the country. Happily the 
the Land League, 'influence of the League was not strong enough to x^revent 
the Act coming into ox>eratiou, and numerous apidications 
were made to the Land Commissioners to fix .iudiclal rents. It might 
have been suiposed that the Irish landlords w’ould liave endeavoured at 
this juncture to atone for the long course of historical iniquity ■which had 
made the Irish Question. They might have tried to distinguish themselves 
honourably from the leaders of the tenantry by promoting the smooth 
and x^^^^^'Ceful administration of the Land Act. Alas, no. “It must be 
confessed,” writes Lord Sclborne, “that those who were desirous to see 
justice done to landlords as well as tenants were not assisted by much 
prudence or self-restraint on tlie part of their chief sx)okesmen in Ireland. 
It ■\\’'as with no very good grace that they suff ered the Act to x>ass ; and 
before it was brought into o}>eration, after having become law, they 
denounced it ijublicly and loudly.” * 

In the months which succeeded the arrest of tlie Irish leaders, the 
opinions of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster rapidly diverged. The con- 
fidence which Mr. Forster jdaced in ofiici.al statistics and i>olice reports 
strengthened his belief in “resolute Government.” It is eiiribus to reflect 
that in spite of his reliance on the police for information, lie was not 
aware of being not once only, but many times, within an ace of assassin- 
ation I Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards Mr. Parnell underwent a 
change. Early in April, 1882, a corresxjondeiicc was oiiciicd between Mr. 

O’Donnell and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and between Captain 
Downing Street O’Shea and the Prime Minister himself. Tliese communi- 
and KilmainLam, cations dealt mainly with the question of arrears. The 
April, 18S2. X881 had conferred on every tenant a jiroperty in 

his farm, but in order to give its pyovisioiis full beneficial 
effect, arrears must be dealt with. The Irish leaders were beginning to be 
afraid of the fire they had themselves helped to light ; and they seized 

^ When the Session of 1882 opened, Lord Donouglifhore carried in the House of Lords a 
motion for a Select Commit lee to inquire into the working of the Land Act before it had 
been four months in operation. Loid Sclborne, maintaining that the Act had l^yond 
question improved the moral position of the Government for the enforcement of law, com- 
pared the Peers to children W'ho plant Howlers and pull them up a day or two afterwards 
to see if they are growing. But his protests were in vain; and “a one-sided, irrltatlag 
and altogether unprofitable inquiry” followed. See Lc.rd Selborne’s “Personal and Political 
Memorials/* Part ii., vol. IL, p. 43 ; and Hansard, February 7th, 1882. 
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upon this subject beciause it afforded an opportunity for initiating a better 
and more honourable i:>olicy. On the 11th of April Captain O’Shea was 
authorised by Mr. Parnell to tell the Premier tliat “ if a satisfactory settle- 
ment of arrears could be arrived at he should consider it his duty to use 
his personal influence for the purpose of assisting in the preservation of 
law and order in Ireland.” On the 15th Mr. Gladstone replied: “I think 
you assume the existence of a spirit on my part with ^ which you can 
sympathise. Whether there can be any agreement on the means or not, 
the end in view is of vast moment ; and assuredly no resentment or 
personal prejudice, on false shame, or other impediment extraneous to 
the matter, will prevent the Government from treading whatever path 
may most safely and shortly lead to the i)acification of Ireland.” 

Mr. Chamberlain received independent communi(;ations, and answered in 
the same spirit. A memorandum from Mr. Herbert Gladstone and other 
portions of the correspondence were read at a Cabinet meeting on April 
22nd ; and the Cabinet unanimously resolved upon the adoi)tion of a 
<ionciliatory course. A few days later, when Mi\ Redmond introduced 
into the Commons an Arrears Bill framed by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gladstone 
^ave it a favourable recei)tion on the ground that it opened a good 
prospect for tlie working of the land laws in Ireland. * A minute of 
an interview between Cai3tain O’Shea and Mr. Forster, and another 
letter from Mr. Parnell, were circulated at a Cabinet meeting on the 
1st of May. Mr. Parnell said in his letter that “if the arrears question 
be settled upon the lines indicated by us, I ha^'e every confidence, a 
confidence shared by my colleagues, that the exertions which we should 
be able to make would be effective in stopping outrages and intimidation 
of all kinds”; and added that the accomplishment of a larger, but not 
revolutionary, would enable them “to co-operate cordially 

for the future witli the Liberal party in forwarding Liberal principles.” 
Ministers Avere not unduly elated or impressed ; but they did not wish 
to renew the very severe Coercion Act which was about to expire. They 
determined therefore to introduce a new Crimes Act based on a different 
and better judnciple. Mr. Forster insisted that the members 
Mr. Forster re- in Kilmainham should not be released until this new Act 
signs, May, 1882 . been passed, or until Mr. Parnell promised his assist- 

ance in putting down outrages. His colleagues did not agree, 
«ind decided to send directions at once for the release of Messrs. Parnell, 
Dillon, and O’Kelly from Kilmainham. Mr. Forster thereupon resigned. 

Mr. Gladstone’s view may be briefly given by means of short extracts 
from two speeches which he delivered in the House of Commons in the 
month of May 

“Nothing, III our view, could be more simple, more distinct and isolated, than the 
question wo had to consider with regard to the release of the three members. In our 
opinion that matter had no connection whatever with the question of arrears or any other 
question. It was simply the question whether we had prospectively reasonable suspicions 
• of conduct on the part of those gentlemen, who were arrested under the exceptional powers 
of the Act, tending to the disturbance of law and order, and if we had not those reasonable 
suspicions it was our duty, in^our opinion, looking neither to the right nor to the left, at 
once to open the prison doors to them.”t 

♦ The Bill was afterwards practically adopted by the Government and passed. 

' t Statement in the House of Commons, May 16th, 1882. 
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Laiv, enco, ihtbUtt. 


“ Mr. Forster used words equivalent to sajdnffthat he desired to obtain from Mr. Parnell 
and those with whom he acted, an avowal of cham^e. It was somethin}? like in effect 
aaking for a penitential confession. I disclaimed alike the desire and the right to ask of 
Mr. Parnell, or any of those who sat near him, anything of the sort. In considering whether 
we should be j ustifled inclosing the prison doors on Mr. Parnell, I had no title to ask any 
question but the one whether I believed that the effect of his release would be i^rejudicial 
to the public interests 

“ Mr. Fdrster agatn and again, and not unnaturally from his point of view, used words 
to this efl’ect : ‘Do not buy obedience to the law; do not enter into any arrangement; 
do not pay blackmail.’ With every one of those propositions I entirely agreed. But I 
held them tp be wholly without application to the circumstances in which we stood. 
There v/as no arrangement of any sort 

between Mr. Parnell aiid ourselves. 

There was no bargain, no arrangement, . - y' 

no negotiations ; for nothing had been ^ 

siskcd, and nothing had been taken. 

We frankly availed ourselves of in- , f/:w k"* 'ka 

formation tendered to us as to the 

view's of men whose position in Ireland ^ 

made them sensible factors in the ma- i 

terials that go to determine the con- | f i j BIK 

dition of that country; and that in- ^ 

formation Jed us to conclusions on our 

part to which we hastened to give. MD 

* .=2: .. . i . 

Such wus tlie Prinio Minister's ■ 

T'iew of what has giuierally been 

referred to as ‘'tlie Kilinaiii- rkun. i> Lmo.encc. moun. 

ham Treaty.” kilmainham gaol. 

The terms in Avhich Mr. 

Gladstone announeod the de(*isi<m of the Cabinet on May 3ni, 1882, are of 
some importance on aecount of a controversy which arose in the news- 
papers six years later : — 

“ I have to state that directions have !)een sent to Ireland for the release forthwith 
of the three members of this House wdio have been imprisoned since October last, under 
the powers given by the Protection of Persons and Proi)erty Act. The list of persons 
similarly imprisoned will be carefully examined further, with a view to the release, in 
accordance with like ])rinciples and considerations, of all i)ersons wiio are not believed 
to be associated with the commission of crime.” 

Lord Cowper rc^signed the office of Vicci'oy at the same time as Mr. 
Forster resigned that of Chief Secretary for li’claiid. They were succeeded by 
Lord Spencer and Lord Frederick CaA^eiidish, both of whom were connected 
by ties of marriage, of personal friendship, and of close political association 
with the Prime Minister. It was one more proof of his desire to serve 
Ireland. The new Viceroy and his Chief Secretary left England on the 
5th of May. On the 0th, Lord Frederick Ca’vendish and Mr. Burke, the 
permanent Under-Seei-etary, were murdered — butchered— in 
the Phoenix Park. Two days later Mr. Gladstone gave Phoenix Park 
notice of the ai>proaching iiitl*odiictioii of a Crimes Bill, Tragedy, 
which, although its provisions were severe, did not continue 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It was not brought 
in from vindictive motives. “It was not a Bill framed upon the Phoenix 
Park outrages ” ; but it was, of course, strengthened in consequence of the 
♦ Speech in the House of Commons. May 4th, 1882. 
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iudigiiatlou excited by those outrages; and an amendment stiffening the 
‘fswrch” clauses was carried by Mr. George Russell against the Govern- 
ment. The peculiar horror of the crime had a deep effect upon the 
English mind. . Mr. Parnell wrote to Mr. Gladstone, offering to resign His 
seat —a course, which the Premier strongly deprecated— proclaimed Ips 
detestation of the crime, and declared, truly enough, that the murderers 
had aimed “the deadliest blow which it was in their power rto deal against 
liis hopes in connection with the new course on which the Government 
had jxist entered.” 

The PhcBnix Park murders may* be regarded as the clim*tx of tho 
misfortunes of the Government so far as Ireland is concerned ; and from 
this time, imder the combined influences of the Land Act, the Arrears Act, 
and the Crimes Act, the condition of that country began to improve. But 
if in, the years 1883 and 1881 the dark clouds that hung over Ireland begaji 
to lift, it was only that another storm might burst upon the devoted 
heads of the British Government in another part of the world. “I do 
not think,” wrote a member of the Cabinet at tlie beginning of 1882, 
“that there was ever so unfortunate a Government; domestic affairs 
were never so difficult ; and abroad new troubles seem to be constantly 
springing up.” Much, indeed, had already been accomplished. To perform 
unfulfilled obligations and to get rid of the burdens which had been 
imposed upon the country by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, without 
interrupting the continuity of British policy, were the objects which 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville had set before them. We have 
seen how success had crowned their efforts in Montenegro. The next step 
in the execution of the Berlin Treaty was the delimitation 

Carrying out of the Greek frontier. Tho negotiations were slow and 
tbe Berlin Treaty, tedious ; but they were ultimately successful. The causes 
as well as the fruits of success were recorded by the 
Prime Minister in one of his great speeches at Leeds : — 

“I rejoice to say that though no progress whatever had been made eighteen months 
ago in the fulfilment of that purpose, a country famous in history, tho country of 
Thessaly, inhabited from end to end by members of the Greek race, 

T&eBBaly Free, to which in old times we have owed so much— that country of Thessaly 
has been handed out of servitude into freedom, by the influence exerted 
by the Powers of Europe, to which you have contributed your full share. And never, 
gentlemen, in the course of; my life have I enjoyed a purer pleasure than in witnessing 
the accomplishment of that work, the removal of that yoke, the re-establishment of 
that union among Greek populations of different regions, without the effusion of one 
single drop of blood.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone, who Had celebrated his political jubilee in the pr^ 
yious December, was suffering at the beginning W the year 1883 from 
overwork and sleeplessness.* He had intended to make a political 
tour in Midlothian; but this was forbidden by Sir Andrew 
Ou the 17th of January he consented ^o leave London and pay /a 

♦ On Kew Year’s Day Mr. Gladstone wrote a touching note to a poor girl dying of 
consumption, who had sent him a small birthday present— a bookmarker on which she 
had worked “The Bible our Guide”:— “May the guidance which you are good enough 
to desire on my behalf, avail you fully at every step of that journey in which, If I 
do not precede, I shall shortly follcrw you.” 




W. E. GLADSTONE IN 1882. 

<Bi( permimon, fi-cm the rteture by Sir 11'. B. Biohiwmd, B. A.) 
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visit to Cannes, where he stayed with Mrs. Gladstone at Lord Wolver- 
ton’s villa, overlooking the Gulf of San Juan. The Prime Minister, as ^ 
usual, sought refreshmeait in diversity of occupation* 
At Canne#, 188 S. With Miss Gladstone, he visited the Carnival at Nice, 
where his tall hat attracted much attention. He con- 
versed with the Prince of Wales and the Comte de Paris^ and re- 
freshed himself with a book upon Presbyterian ritual ^^^hich emanated 
from a Lowland manse. “Though by no means a Presbyterian myself, 

I hope” — so he wrote to the author in a letter of acknowledgment — ' 
“that this tendency [to ritualism] will not bo indulged in without 
reserve. For there was a solemn and stern simplicity in the old form 
of Presbyterian ritual which was entitled to great respect, and was a 
thing totally apart from the mean nakedness and cold worldliness 
and indifference so widely dominant in English services fifty years ago.” 
Meanwhile the Phoenix Park murderers were discovered, and the contrast 
between Mr. Gladstone’s recreations and the anxious deliberations of his 
colleagues evoked from Toiy orators the usual strain of abusive 
patriotism. 

The Parliamentary Session of 1883 was not fruitful. It was found 
necessary to drop the Municipal Reform Bill for London ; but the Bank- 
ruptcy, Patents, Agricultural Holdings, and Corrupt Practices 

THe Session of Bills, which passed, were useful measures. One Bill went 
1883 . through with sensational rapidity. The Irish American dy- 
namitards had been exceptionally busy in London. False 
beards and skeleton keys, tins of chemicals, indiarubber bags of nitro- 
glyceidne, primitive infernal machines, and rudimentary factories for their 
construction, were discovered in the metropolis and other towns. There 
was a good deal of consternation. The House of Commons, like most 
other public buildings, was found to have been marked out for destruc- 
tion ; and the l*arnellites, who were a little disquieted by the infernal 
machinery of the friends of Ireland, quite forgot to obstruct the Explosives 
Bill. Introduced by Sir William Harcourt on the 9th of April, it was 
carried through all its stages in an hour and a half, sent up to the 
House of Lords, and blessed with the royal assent on the following day. 

On April 20th the Contagious Diseases Acts, against which a strong 
agitation had been instituted in the country, were condemned by a 
Resolution of the House, and in consequence of this Resolution the 
Government suspended the order for the compulsory examination of 
women in the affected areas. On August 18th Mr. Gladstone said that 
he regretted the decision of the House : — 

** Personally, I would rather extend than restrict the optxration of these Acts ; but I 
admit that there is considerable difficulty in defending a system which can only be partially , 
applied as these Acts have been . . . and everyone admits that, in the present state ot 
public opinion, it would bo absolutely impossible to dream of extending the area.**, . 

In this Session, too, the Government made an effort to settle the 
stupid dispute between the House of Commons and the 

The Affirmation constituency of Northampton, which was stiU .advertisii^ 
9111,1888. atheism, wasting the time of Parliament, and es^pending , 
the energies of Mr. Bradlaugh. The attempt, though un- 
•uccessful , was not altogether thrown away ; for the Second Reading of the 
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Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Bill produced one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
noblest speeches.* 

The Second Reading of the Bill was lost by throe \otcs. It was thought 
that if the division had taken place on the nig] it of Mr. Gladstone's 
speech the Bill might have been saved. 

After ,the clo'je of the Session, at the invitation of Sir Donald Currie, 
Mr. Gladstone and several members of his family undertook another 
voyage, this time in the Pembroke Castle. The railway 
journey fry^m Chester, where they met Lord Tcniiyscm, to a Cruise with 
Barrow-in-Furness, where they embarked in a tiig for the Tennyson, 1883. 
Pembroke Castle, was a triumphal progress, (n’owds shouting 
“ Gladstone ” at every railway station ; and at Barrow thousands of 
people lined the shore, cheering for “Gladstone” and “Tennyson.” On 
September 17th the party dined with the King of Denmark at the 
Castle of P>edonsdorg, and next day a royal and imperial eomi3any 
assembled for a return-dinner on the yacht. Mr. Gladstone x^i’oposed 
the health of the King of Denmark, dwelling upon the fact that 
Englishmen and Danes were sprung from common ancestors. The 
Czar proposed the health of the Queen of England ; the King of Denmark 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. The Queen of Denmark drank the 
health of Lord Tennyson. In the course of the evening the Czarina 
said to Lord Tennyson, “Whnt a kind and symx>at]ietic man Mr. Glad- 
stone is I How he stood by little Montenegro ! ” 

On the 20th of February, 1884, Mr. Gladstone, in a wonderfully lucid 
siieech, introduced the County Franchise Bill, by which the (xualifications 
in counties were assimilated to those in boroughs, and two 
million votefs added to the constituency of the United Enfranchising the 
Kingdom. At first the Tory party ofTtred a vigorous re- tahourers, 1884. 
sistance in the Commons; but gradually a perceiition of the 
danger of this course came over them, and at last they merely demanded 
that a Redistribution Bill should accompany it. Mr. Gladstone’s determina- 
tion carried the day, and on June 2()th the motion for the Third Reading was 
carried nemine cor traxli cento, these words being inserted in the journals 
of the House at the instance of the Prime Minister, Avho (pioted at the 
same time as a wai'iiing to the Peers the advice of Polonius to his son : 
“ Beware of entrance tu a quarrel ; but being in, bear’t that the opposer 
may beware of thee.” The House of Lords aceexited the challenge and threw 
out the Bill on the ground that it was unaccompanied by a redistribution 
of seats, and in hopes of forcing on a dissolution. Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
was an autumn Session, preceded by a campaign in Midlothian, in which 
he expressed his convicjiioii that “ the legislative action of the House of 
Lords for the last fifty years had not been a benefit or a blessing to 
the country.” t Lord Salisbury, Avho refilied in a speech at Glasgow 
on October 1st, warned the country that the free Avorking of British 

• 

/ ‘ ♦ The peroration of this speech will be found on p. 511. A quotation from Lucretius 

was peculiarly impressive. 

t See speech in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange, August IlOth, 1881. On the following 
day Mr. Gladstone pointed with satisfaction to the improved condition of Ireland, 
making one remark which, in the light of later events, is pregnant with meaning. He 
did not Say that the Irish question was altogether settUnl ; but “Parliamentary and 
political difficulties are one thing, and social difficulties are another.” 
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institutions was endangered by the growth of the power of the wire- 
puller, centred iu the caucus under the direction of the Prime Minister — 
‘‘master of the House of Commons, master of the House of Lords, nay 
yielding but apparent and simulated obedience to the orders of the 
Sovereign, gathering into his own hands every power of the State and 
using them so that when the renewal of poAver comes kig influence may 
be overwhelming and his powers may be renewed.” In this month of 
October, hoAvever, after the country had been convulsed by agitation, a 
compromise was arrived at. The Government drafted a Redistribution 
Bill which satisfied the Tory leaders ; and on the 13th of November the 
Franchise Bill was again foi'inally introduced into the House of Lords, 
and in due course it passed without opposition. On the 14th the Poet 
Laureate, Avho had been much perturbed by the prospect of a constitu* 
tional crisis, had sent to Mr. Gladstone the famous lines 

“ Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering, for the river here, my friend, 

Parts iu two channels, moving to one end — 

This goes stniight forward to the cataract : 

That streams about the bend. 

But til o’ the cataract seems the nearer way, 

Whate'er the crowd on either bank may say. 

Take thou ‘ the bend,’ ’twill save thee many a day.’* 


Mr. Gladstone did not attempt poetry, but made this reply;— 


Downing Street, Nov. 15th, 1884. 


“ My dkar Tjennyson, 

“I think it a great honour to receive from you a suggestion in verse. For three 
months I have laboured to the best and utmost of my ability to avert a crisis and an 
era of organic change, which it seems to me that tlie Tory benches have been inviting; 
and I have been quite willing to tread any path, direct or circuitous, which could lead 
me to the attainment of this end. Indeed, I have, as you advised, toiled in the circuitous 
method; but unfortunately with this issue, that, working round the labyrinth, I find 
myself at the end where I was at the beginning. However, in any and every way open 
to us we shall continue to work for peace. ‘The resources of civilisation are not yet 
exhausted,’ and I will not despair, provided our friends, and you among them, continue, 
as I feel sure it will be, to give us their firm and united support. Believe me, 

“Yours most sincerely, 


“ W. E. Gladstone.*’ 


It is said that the agreement betAveen the two parties was aided, if not 
brought about, by the Queen. “Nothing,” wrote Lord Selborne emphatic- 
ally, “was in my opinion more honourable tqt Gladstone during the 
whole of his great career than the resolution which, under his guidance, 
the Cabinet adopted to come, if possible, to an agreement with the heads 
of the Conservative party as to a scheme of redistribution AA^hich both 
parties might accept. The necessary overtures were made and were met 
in 4}he same spirit, and a committee of tA\ o or three leading men on both 
sides, honestly desirous of arriving at a satisfactory solution, was charged 
Avith the work. The result was marvellous. Tfith incredible facility 
and rapidity a larger, more thorough-going, more symmetrical and 
consistent scheme for a rearrangement of all the electoral areas in the 
United Kingdom was constructed and agreed to.” There were many better 
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Liberals than Lord .Selborne who regretted that another opportunity for 
dealing with the hereditary legislators had been lost. 

The difficulties of the Gladstoniaii Administration in Egypt were, like 
the rest of its troubles abroad, mostly inlicaited from its predecessor. 
Lord Beaeonsfield, by the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, entered, 
unknown to himself, on a series of engagements which 
could only end In actual intervention in the ahah's of The Egyptian 
Egypt. Mr. Gladstone, as we have seen, criticised the Imbroglio, 

transaction at the time, and warned the Government of 
what might be its conseciuences. In 1881, when twitted ‘with the rise of 
Suez Canal shares, he drew a distinction between the objections he had 



MR. GLADSTONE SPEAKING AT THE HANQDET ON THE PKM BROKE VASTLE (/>. 675). 


taken to tlie purchase as a com}>lex operation,” and the objections he 
had not taken to it as a financial oj)eration considered as a financial 
operation, conceived and ’executed by a stock -broker.” And his final 
vei‘diet was delivered in 1888 : — 

“As an operation of British finance, I consider the purchase of the Suez Canal shares 
to have been worse tlian ridiculous ; it was wrong and it was dangerous. As a money 
speculation I am not aw^are of ever having said or thought it would prove a bad one. As 
I think it had to do with the imprudent engagements subsequently contracted in Egypt, 
and the vast cost they entailed, I think that in its ultimate effect that purchase entailed, 
or helped to entail, great pecuniary loss to the country.’’* 


♦ Letter to a Newcastle correspondent, TimeSt April 30th, 1888. 
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His protest against the deception practised on the public was in 
Cobden’s best vein. 

“The doctrine of safe -^ijuarding the road to India began with the purchase of the shares 
in the Suez Canal, and I must say tliat manoeuvre was most successful. It was admirably 
devised for hoodwinking the people of the country ; and it did carry with it, undoubtedly, 
approval at the time. But it was a mere delusion. No doubt the Suez Canal is of im- 
portance; but if war breaks out, and if the channel of the Suez Cada) becomes vital or 
material to our communications with India, we shall not secure it one bit the better 
because we liave been foolish enough to acquire a certain number of shares in the Canal. 
We must secure it bj’- the strong hand. We must secure it by the superiority qf the naval 
power. That superiority we could secure whether we are a proprietor in the Canal or not.” * 

But behind and beyond these details lay the broad principle of objection 
to “ imperial expansion.” Brought up in a school of statesmen who pre- 
ferred solid comfort and compact power to the holloAV 
Imperialism and and often sordid grandeurs of a spreading dominion, he 
Africa. disliked the Imperialism tliat sprang up after the Fraiujo- 

(lerman War, whether it appeared in the Disraelitish form 
of *‘an ascendancy in the councils of Europe,” or in the later and more 
insidious guise of ‘‘a mission” to native rat'es. He believed that but little 
good was done by this means to the subject i^eople. He held with Mr. 
Chamberlain that at home only our upper classes, Avho want provision 
for younger sons, are benefited by territorial aggrandisement. Ho saw fai’ 
more clearly than his opponents the extent to wliich the acquisition of 
territory would follow their new doctrines. “ In South Africa,” he 
said, “ you must still face this difficulty, that your eniigrants will go 

out beyond your frontier, wherever they find farms conv^c^nient to bo 

taken; and you will Imve the same difliculties and conflic.ts as you 

have here [in Boch nan aland] .... The tendency of colonists has been 
to go beyond the frontier, begiiiuiiig long ago with the rivers nearer to 
the Cape, and gradually extending from one river to another ; and thus 
it has been a process of indefinite extension. And Avhatex er countries you 
occupy you will still have the same difficulties to contend with. . . . 

We believe that even if we were in Bechuaualand there is no possibility 
of composing and quieting it. It is a question of armed oceiipation. It is 
therefore a (piestion of annexation, with the certainty that in making that 
annexation you are only preparing the way for a new and further discon- 
tent. The old settlers in Bechuaualand can go beyond the frontier and 
agam involve you in a similar controversy; so that to speak of proceed- 
ing to the equator, or as far as cultivable or desirable land extends 
towards the equator, is no figure of speech, it is no exaggeration. . . . 
Unlimited space, as history has often shown, is a more formidable foe 
than armed hosts.” t « 

In 1877, ill answer to one who advocated the occupation of part of 
Lower Egypt, he had written ; — “ Our first site in Egypt, 
A Remarkable be it by larceny, or be it by emption, will be the almost 
Forecast. certain egg of a North African Empire that will grow and 
grow until another Victoria and Albert, titles of the 
lake sources of the White Nile, come within our border, and till we 

• Speech at Glasgow, December 5th, 1879. 

t See speech in the Hquse of Commons, March 16th, 1833, on Sir John Gorst’s motion 
concerning the disorder in Bechuanaland. 
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Anally join hands across the equator with Natal and Cape Town.” * 
But fate proved too strong for statesmanship. The condition of Egypt> 
the reluctance of Europe to improve it, our own diplomatic entangle- 
ments and untimely , hesitation, and the unhappy vacillations of France, 
forced upon .England an intervention desired originally neither hy 
Conservatives nor by Liberals, t Our intervention was, in one sense, a 
legacy fifem lenfail Pasha, that brilliant Khedive wlio had attempted 
to make his country “a part of Europe,” without deviating from the 
Arst principles of Oriental finance. At first he had been successful. 
The signs* of modern progress appeared. His subjects became more 
cultivated; tourists swarmed, and foreign residents multiplied; trading 
places and deserts and swamps were annexed in the Soudan, and their 
original possessors were bullied and robbed. Railways, hotels, European 
streets, and theatres were built ; peasant farms were converted whole- 
sale into a huge Khedivial monopoly. Then came a finaneifil crisis. The 
sale of the Canal shares realised £4,000,000 ; but it failed to avert a 
collapse. The Khedive’s schemes had cost ui)wards of £100,000,000; and 
at least half had been pocketed by bond-holders and brokers, who 
swindled under cover of the Capitulations. Several unsuccessful attempts 
at composition were made. Then the unmailed but formidable fist 
of Bismarck was raised; and France and England, alainncd by his 
threat to enforce the decisions of the European Courts, decided to 
intervene in earnest. The Sultan deposed Ismail and installed his son 
Tewfik. A new financial composition was made, and two controllers, 
a Frenchman and an Englishman, were appointed to cany it out. 
The arrangement woiked well for a year; but it weakened the prestige 
of the native (government, and imposed on Fran(‘c and England duties 
which were at the time not realised clearly by anyone but Gambetta. 
The fellaheen remembered* the taxation of the last few years ; the army 
was jealous of the preference shown to the Turk. Two mutinies, headed 
by Arabi, occurred in 1881 — oiio in Februaiy, the other in Sei^tember. 
In the interval between them, he managed to form some kind of a 
“national” party out of fanatical schoolmen, ignorant peasants, and 
ambitious young Egyptians of the official class. For a time Slierif Pasha 
and the Khedive made head against Arabi with the help of the better 
elements of Egypt. But at the beginning of 1882 Arabi reappeared 
and forced the Ministry to give him office. And finally he pro- 
duced his manifesto “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” and put an end 
to the dual control of Egyptian finance. In the meanwhile Europe 
was negotiating. Gambetta wished France and England to inter- 
vene, but his Ministry fell at the critical moment (January 27th) 
on a domestic questioA. De Freycinet succeeded him, and assured the 
Chamber, in the name of the new Ministry, that while “we are on 
these benches, no adventure need be feared.” However, on May 15th 
the joint fleets were despatched; on June 11th came the massacre at 
"Alexandria. After restoring order, Arabi proceeded to entrench himself 

, ♦ “Aggression in the East,” Nineteenth Century y August, 1877. Cf. speech at Edinburgh, 
November 25th, 1879. 

t^ln a speech on the vote of censure in the Lords in 1885, Lord Granville quoted 
a ^im^rk made by Lord Beaconsheld to a foreign statesman in 1879: “I would not take 
Bgtypt as a gift.” 
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in the fortifications that commanded the bay, in the face of orders and 
threats, and more than one ultimatum. On July 11th the French 
admiral obeyed his orders and steamed out of the 
Bombardment harbour ; Sir Beauchamp Seymour interpreted his in- 
of Alexandria, structions and destroyed the forts. In another month 
British troops were in Egypt, and Arabi’s last hopes 
were dashed to the ground at Tel-el-kebir. Thus 

“France, in the exercise of her undoubted right to judge of her duties, withdrew, and 
left ufe to confront the sole execution of the engagements contracted. We set up the 
aiew Khedive, and by setting him up we became morally bound to support him; and 
not only so, but we entered into an actual covenant with the French to support him. 
The consequence was, having in our hands the effectual control of the Government, and 
having on the throne a Sovereign w^hom we had put there, and who had not violated 
any of his duties, we wore bound to sustain him. That is the history of the em- 
barrassments into which we were brought in that country.” 

So Mr. Gladstone viewed the matter. It was, as he said on another 
occasion, “honour and plighted faith” that took him to Egypt. For 
the moment the success of the bombardment spread a sham halo of 
ix)pularity round the Government. But the resignation of Mr. Bright 
and the disgust of old-fashioned Liberals who thought with him was a 
heavy i)rice to pay for a triumphant entrance into a labyrinth of 
unavoidable obligations and fatal exi)editions. Yc^t British loss was 
Egyptian gain. In spite of the cholera, the Mahdi, and the foreign 
consuls, a period of substantial and hitherto unexampled prosperity was 
inaugurated in the Delta, thanks t<> the novqlty of an honest Adminis- 
tration. United by the principles of Canning and Cobden, Ministers had 
performed grt»at feats on the mountains of Montenegro and Thessaly; 
they had descended without disgrace the fatal passes of Afghanistan ; but 
the old rope did not hold for the ascent of the Pyramids. 

The British Cabinet was not pleased with its new responsibilities. 
It looked forward to the time when the Egyptian Government might 
again be self-sufticient, and the Mahdi having inflicted a 
General Gordon's series of crushing defeat® uj)on the Khedive’s foi^ces, it 
Misaion, 1884. insisted on the withdrawal of Egyptian garrisons from 
the Soudan, which had already become a source of weak* 
ness, and could only have been retained, or rather reconquered, by a 
large and unproductive expenditure. After a consultation between 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord ITartington, General Gordon, 
who, in si^ito of his recent doings in Basutoland, had a great repu- 
tation for dealing with native races, was despatched in January, 1884, 
with orders to effect the evacuation of tlie Soudan,* He was to do 
this with all speed, and without the aid of British troops. How, instead 
of carrying out his instructions, he attempted to re-establish an Egyptian 
Empire, how ultimately he was besieged in Khartoum, how the English 
Government was at length compelled by public opinion to send out the 

• ** General Gordon went not for the purpose of reconquering the Soudan or Of persuading 

the chiefs of the Soudan again to submit themselves to the Egyptian Government. He went 
for the double purpose of evacuating the country by the extrication of the Egyptian 
gan'isons, and reconstituting it by giving back to those chiefs their ancestral powers, 
which held been withdrawn or suspended during the i>eriod of the Egyptian Govern- 
m^nt.” Mr^ Gladstone’s speech in the House of Commons, February 23rd, 18^ 
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reUef expedition tinder Lord Wolseley, and how that expedition, after 
much loss of blood and treasure, failed when it was on the point of 
success, are details in a melancholy story which hardly falls within the 
scope of this biography. One theory, that Khartoum was not betrayed, 
but starved into surrender, has been repeated so often, that the passage 
in which Mr. Gladstone exposed its absurdity is worthy of quotation ; — 

“Generally speaking, the accounts sent by General Gordon made no reference to the 
scarcity of provisions ; but, on the contrary, held out an expectation that the provisions, 
were abundant. For example, in the telegram of the 24th August, 1884, which reached us 
on the 25tfl November, he says : ‘ We have provisions for ftve months, and hope to get in 
more.* But on the 14th of December came a telegram of a verbal statement, believed to 
be trustworthy, which was given by a messenger sent from General Gordon. General 
Gordon wrote on a slip of paper ; ‘ Khartoum all right.’ But the messenger who brought 
this message ' said : ‘ Our troops in Khartoum are suffering from lack of provisions. 

Food we still have is little— some grain and biscuit.’ . . . But that scarcity was 
relieved. Subsequently to this we saw that the steamers of General Gordon had made 
successful foraging raids and brought provisions into the town. And we had froni 
General Lord Wolseley this passage on the 11th of January. Ho gives an account saying 
that: ‘The messenger who left Corti on the 18th of December with letters for Gordon 
lias just returned. He was one day in Khartoum, and left it on the 28th of December.’ 
And what was his report Gordon was in perfect health, and the troops on the five 
steamers he saw were well afid happy. The steamers seLze cattle and grain, and tako 
them up the river to Khartoum.’ The date from Khartoum is the 28th of December, 
fourteen days after General Gordon had very prudently and properly intimated that there 
had begun to be a scarcity of provisions.” 

The extraordinary emotion excited by the death of Gordon was always 
a puzzle to Mr. Gladstone, who contrasted it with the com})arative in- 
difference displayed at the death of Cavagnari in Afghanistan. But the 
personal valour of the officer blinded the public to his disobedience; and 
the popular feeling l^dlich had forced reluctant Ministers to lavish 
hundreds of lives and millions of money on his rescue covered them with 
unpopularity when a stroke of fate ended a life of Quixotic heroism. 
The Nemesis which attends constitutional incapacity to obey orders waited 
also— and perhaps fittingly— upon the Government which had selected such 
a man foi* such a mission. 

The Session of 1885 was taken up mainly with the j^assago of the 
Redistribution Bill and with a series of votes of censure upon the 
Government for its Egyptian policy, from which it 
escaped by very narrow^ majorities. In the matter of the Votes of Censuro^ 
Fenj-deli dispute about the boundaries of Russia and 
Afghanistan, Mr. Gladstone’s resolute attitude saved the 
country from a great war. Towards tlie end of Mai*ch, he moved a vote 
of credit for eleven millions in a speech of grave and impressive 
eloquence, which carried the whole House of Commons 
with him and induced it to assent in silence. Then at Penj-deb. 
length the Russian Government gave way, and peace was 
preserved. This w^as the last impoHant act of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Administration* On the 8tli of June Sir Michael Hieks-Beach’s amend- 
ment to some unpoxmlar proposals in Mr. Childers’ Budget was carried 
by $b majority of twelve votes. Next day the House adjourned until 
; thef 12th, when Mr. Gladstone stated that her Majesty liad accepted 
the resignation of the Ministry and had summoned Lord Salisbury ta. 
JBalmorah . • . • F* W. Hirst. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND HOME RULE, 1885-i8£)2. 

Lord Salibbury’s First Administration— Lord (\iniiirv on and Mr. Parnell — Mr. Gladstone 
already (1885) in favour of an lush ParlUniont— “ The Radical Prograihnie ^Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chainberlain—Mr. (’'hamberlam and the Nationalists— Emergence 
of Another Great Cause— Mr. Gladstone’s Election Address— Significant References 
to Irish Government— Divisions in the Tiii)eial Party— Mr. Parnell and Lord Salisbury 
—In Midlothian Again— A Plea tor rnit>- Shelving Disestablishment— Mr. Pamell’s 
Strategy— Result of the General Election of 1885— The “llawarden Kite”— Turning 
out the Tory Go\ eminent— A Home Rule Cabinet— The Dissentient Liberals— The 
First Home Rule Bill— Mr. Chambeilain on Ins Resignation— Mr. John Morlej^'s 
Reply— The I^and Purchase Bill— The Home Rule Bill Defeated— Mr. Gladstone's 
Sketches of the Dis'sentient Leaders -A not htu* General Election, 1880 -The Govem- 
ineiit Resigns— “ The Irish Question”— Mi. Gladstone’s Optimism— Coercion Again — 
The Round Table Conference— The C\iuse Prosj^ering— The Forged Letter— Nationality 
and Devolution — A Demonstration in Wales— Mitchelstown—“ There's no Vacancy** 
—Mr. Gladstone Renews his Youth— In East Anglia and Scotland— Omens of Victory— 
The Parnell Divorce— The Newcastle Pi (>gramme— Parliament Dissolved. 

T he treatment of* tlie last hectiou of Mr. Gladstone’s ])olitical career 
involves peculiar difficulties. A dissolution of party ties and political 
associations, unprecedented since the days when Peel broke with Protec- 
tion, left a long-diawii train of animosities which have scarcely yet sub- 
mitted to the healing processes of time. Many of the great leaders 
who fought in the dramatic vicissitudes of 1885 6 still wear in public* 
the emblems of a conflict vhich both sides profess to regard fis fought 
and w’on. To study impartiality, to preserve a sense of iiroportioii, to 
mark in a multiplicity of waves and lipples the ebb and flow of larger 
movements, is only possible for those who write of th(^ placid past. 
Wise is the English historian who, like the Roman satirist, confines 
his scope to those who are in their gra\es: — 

‘‘Quorum Flamiuia tegitur ciiiis atquo Latina.” 

Nevertheless, something may be said lor the view that the interests of 
the reader make up for the defieieiicies of the writer ; and the indulgence 
which is conceded to the journalist should in fairness be extended to 
those who follow closely upon his heels. 

The resignation of the Libc'ral Ministry in the second week of June, 1885, 
was followed by a few days of negotiation, after which Lord Salisbury, 
receiving an assurance from Mr. Gladstone that there 
Lord SsOlstoury’* would be no disix)sitiou on the part of the majoritjy to 
Flrat AdmialBtra- embarrass the Government, /;onsoiited to form an Ad- 
tion, 1885 , ministration. Lord Randolph Churchill had made Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s position in the Commons intolerable, 
and so the Baronet was converted into a Peer. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
became Leader of the House of Commons, and Lord Randolph luxutfelf 
Secretary for India. To all appearances an extraordinary change had 
come over the Conservative party. Lord Wolseley’s suggestion of an 
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autumn advance on Khartoum was negatived; the evacuation of the 
Soudan was carried out. In regard to Ireland the change of front was 
even more remarkable than in Egypt. The appointment of Lord Carnarvon 
to the Lord Lieutenancy was the signal for the opening 
of negotiations with Mr. Parnell ; and the very Ministers Lord Carnarvon 
who in opposition had inveighed so bitterly against 
Mr. Gladstone ‘for the mildness of his coercive legislation, 
declared on the very first day after the reassembling of Parliament that 
they had decided to allow the Irish Crimes Act to ex])ire. Some of 
them went further- -so far that, in the judicial language of a distinguished 
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Liberal Unionist, they “appeared to give countenance to attacks made 
by Mr. Parnell’s folloAvers upon Lord Spencer’s Irish administration, 
with reference particularly to one of the most atrocious cases of murder 
ever known (the Maamtrasna murders), the perpetrators of which had 
been convicted and three of them executed.” This surrender to Parnell 
was the subject of a trencli§,ut letter to the Times from Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, dated “Hawarden Castle, August 10th,” which— after a rash 
challenge to the Conservative and Irish leaders to deny that they had 
been negotiating — ended with these significant words : — 

“ For my own part I do not regret what has occurred. The policy of the Tories has 
given an immeasurable impetus to the demand for the reform of the Irish Government, 
and for the establishment of a system of government founded upon the will and the trust 
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of the people, the benefits of which will, I believe, amply repay the country for the, damage 
done to political consistency and morality by the discreditable and cowardly action of the 
Tory Administration.” 

On Angust 8th, three days before this letter was published in the 
neAVspapers, Mr. Gladstone himself, with Mrs. Gladstone and his secretary, 
Mr. Leveson-Gower, had embarked on Sir Thomas Brassey’s yacht, The 
'Sunbeam^ for a cruise on the Norwegian coast. But thhve is no doubt 
that the sentence which has been quoted represents the standpoint from 
which the old campaigner viewed the last development of Tory strategy. 
An extract from a letter will serve to show that the Home Rule policy 
was ali*eady formed in Mr. Gladstone's mind. The lettc^r was written 
on October 11th, 1890, by the late Sir Thomas Dyke AeJand, and is in 
the possession of Mr. George Russell, to wliom it was addressed : — 

“In 1885, August, I dined— a small party — with W. E. G. in Whlteliall Place. I was 
rather anxious about the course of politics. Chamberlain's programme was out. W. E. G. 

said, before dinner, I need not trouble about that. Ireland was the 
Mr. Gladstone main question, and C.'s views were not advanced on that. He said he 
Favours an Irish could hardly speak (owing to a hoarseness or weak thi-o.at or something) : 
Parliament, 1886 . however, after dinner, and the ladies had left, he talked a full half-hour 
or more. Two important members of Ids late (Jovernrnent were present. 
I must not hint at their names (one used to be very loyal to liiin). They debated the question 
of the Irish demand for Home Government . . , (1) whether it could be directly 
responsible to the Imperial Government, or (2) must have a i*arliame,ut of their own. He 
maintained the latter as the only possible means of .satisfying the Irish i)eoj)le, who would 
now be fully represented. When we joined the ladies he threw himself on the sofa, 
beckoned to mo and said: ‘Acland, we are come to tbe break-up of the Lii)eral Party.* 

“I have never named the persons present. Hut I liave fiHHjuontly told the fact 
anonymously, to prove that what he proposed in 188(5 was a inej*e act of duty done with 
his eyes open to the consequences to himself, not, as the wretclied scribblers say, to 
catch votes.” 

The dinner in Whitehall Place innst have been a day or two before Mr. 
Gladstone joined Sir Thomas Brasst^y. “Tlie Radicfil Ih'ogramme ” had 
appeared in July wdth a pridaee by Mr. C/liambcxdain, 
“The Radical welcoming the nine (unsigned) chapters, and commending 
Programme.” them “ to the careful and impartial judgment of my fellow 
Radicals.'* The book, though mainly composed of articles 
written in the Fortnightly^ is carefully constructed ; and even if principles 
are subordinated to projects and the fleeting dogmas of Radicalism exalted 
—by some of the writers— above the permanent truths of the Liberal 
tradition, still it had the great merit of fulfllling the object proposed for 
it by Mr. Chamberlain ; it provided “ a deflnite and a preactical programme 
for the Radical party.” 

One whole chapter was devoted to proving that the task of governing 
Ireland from Dublin Castle and of legislating for her from Westminster 
was impossible and hopeless; and a scheme of National Councils was 
outlined by which “Parliament would bo x^elieved of its too great btxrdens, 
and national life would have free scope.” But the iiopularity of the pro- 
gi'amme lay in its proposals for domestic reform, which, taken together, 
constituted a very powerful appeal to the working-men in the towns, 
and to the newly enfraxichised agricultux'al labourers. Free Education 
and the Disestablishment of the National Church, “a doomed institution”; 
a complete revision of the Land Laws upon the theory that the labourer 
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is the only indispensable part of an agricultural community ; proposals 
for the State housing of the poor at the expense of the urban land- 
lords;* graduation of the income-tax and rating of ground landlords 
in towns ; the abolition of the House of Lords, unless it abstained from 
interfering with legislation ; manhood suffrage and payment of 

membei;s— all w^n-e indispensable items of “The Radical Programme,” having 
been advocated by Mr. Chamberlain for at least three years. t Mr. (.Glad- 
stone did not conc'eal, in private, his 


dislike ^or iiie Radical Programme, 
in which he detectted the seeds of 
State 8o(*ialis!n. Nor had lie any 
reason to condone the priiici[)les out 
of personal liking for their author. 

Mr. Cliamber Iain's 
Mr. Gladstone and political (*areer had 
Mr. Chamberlaim begun ^vi^h an attack 
nixni his first Adminis- 
tration. Its members were “ leaders 
without a ])orK‘y and statesmen with- 
out principle.” They had “ selfishness 
without orgauisatioij,” and “ Liberal- 
ism only in name.” Their Irish 
rt'forins had oidy l^een undertaken 
“as a matter of expediency;” and 
Mr. (Gladstone's election address, in 
the s]iring of 1874, was described in 
the following October as “ the 
meane.st xmblic document that has 
ever in like (*iicu instances firoi'eeded 
from a statesman of the first rank.”1 
Mr. Chamberlain's admission into the 
Cabinet of 18<S0 ilid not have the 
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moderating effect >vhlch is usually 

ascribed to the responsiliility of office. The misfortunes of a Govern- 


ment which was not carrying out his policy steadily increased Mr. 
Chamberlain's infliiancc^ in the country, until at last, at the beginning 
of the year 1885, he felt himself strong enough to prepare an un- 
authorised i^rogia.mine. This proved too much for timid moderates. 
When “three a (‘res and a cow” appeared above the horizon, many 
Whigs who had trimmed in the hoi3e of seeing Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
by Lord Hartingtoij, rcx'Ognised that the star (3f Highbury would be in 


* See “ The Radical Programme,” pp. 86, 87, where “ tlie Tory View,” the view of Lord 
Salisbury, that the duty and cost of reparation should be thrown upon the public, is 
severely attacked. “The alternative proposition which the Radical party will put before 
the country” is extracted from ai» article by Mr. Chamberlain in the FortnightJy Review 
for December, 1883 “ The expense of making towns habitable for the toilers who dwell 
in them must be thrown on the land which their toil makes valuable without any effort 


on the part of its owners.” 

t See, for example, Mr, Chamberlain’s speech at the Bright celebration in 1883, when, 
as a Whig writer complained, Royalty and its representatives were held up to the ** loud 
laughter and cheers” and the “renewed laughter and cheers” of a Birmingham audience. 
t See Fortnightly Rcvlen\ September, 1873, and October, 1874. 
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the ascendant, and ran their ships liastily on to the Tory beach. 
There is no exaggeration in saying that in the early summer of 1885 Mr. 
Chamberlain was the most popular man in the Liberal party, as it is 
certain that he was the chief terror of the Tories. Mr. Chamberlain, 
in 1885, like Mr. Bright in 1868, was the sword of Damocles which 
disturbed the pious slumbers of the parson, the loyal banquets of the 
squire, and tlie licensed prosperity of a more convivial interest. ^Earnest 
Liberals, dissatisfied with the policy and administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Government, and making too little allowance for the 
legacy which it had inherited and the unexampled crop of difficulties 
which it had encountered, were coming to the conclusion that the old 
leader was “played out,” and turning tlnnr eyes upon a man whose 
vigour and ability were unquestioned, whose municipal achievements 
were unparalleled, whose declarations on foreign policy were unexcej)- 
tionable,’^ and whose domestic programme, though tainted with bureau- 
cratic Socialism, was capacious enough to include all that the most 
optimistic Liberal could either desire or expect Avithin any measurable 
or reasonable period. 

But Mr. Chamberlain had not merely built u]) for liimself a great 
position in England. He had also endeavouied from the very first 
appearance of Mr. Parnell to (‘oneiliate the support of 
Mr. Chamberlain f^he Irish Nationalists. It is understood that towards the 
and the close of Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration — which Avas 

Nationalists. notorious for a constant leakage of Cabinet secrets— Mr. 

Chamberlain proposed a scheme of National Councils for 
Ireland, which was supported by Mr. Gladstone and all the commoners 
in the Cabinet. Iir the spring of 1885 Mr. Parnell ari’anged that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke should make a i)olitical tour in 
Ireland, and only countermanded the arrangement on finding that Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Lord Carnarvon ^xQve lArepared to go further 
than the Radical leaders in the direction of Home Rule. 

It is not likely that Mr. Gladstone AA^oiild lia\"e clung much longer to 
a humdrum leadership. No petty prize could haA e kex)t him in the lists. 
He Avas, indeed, sensible of the attractions of poAv^er; and liis imperious 
nature could not brook the thought that Highbury should be able to 
challenge Hawarden. But his eagle eye saAV the dawn of a new 
hope, the iiossibility of rendering to liis countrymen a last noble 

* Thus, with regard to Egypt, then the criterion of foreign policy “I do not think that 
the democracy will have any love for a policy of intervention and aggression, nor any ambitic n 
for conquest and universal dominion. These things lead straight to the conscription, and you 
will not be eager or even willing to pay the blood-tax which is l^yied on your brethren in 
Continental countries. I anticipate, then, that you -will give no assistance to the party who 
are clamouring for what they call a strong foreign policy, and avIio at this moment, in the 
interests chiefly of the bond-holders and financial speculators, are calling upon us to take 
possession of Egypt without regard to the wishes of the population or the just susceptibilities 
of other nations. We are in Egypt at this time in the pursuance of an unselfish object. Our 
task has proved of greater magnitude than we had anticipated. But we will not be driven 
from our intentions. We will not yield one jot either to the perfidious suggestion of dubious 
friends abroad, or to the interested clamour of financial greed at home; and we will not 
destroy the independence which Ave are solemnly pledged to Europe and to Parliament to 
respect. ”—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Birmingham Artisans* Association, January 
5th, 1885, ! 
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service. Another great cause worthy of a great champion had emerged 
into the region of practical polities. The Irish people, enfranchised for 
the first time in their history, were about to give a vote 
which would almost certainly be by a vast preponderance Emergence of 
for Home Rule. And if that vote w^ere given, Mr. Anotuer Great 
Gladstone had made up his mind in favour of a generous Cause. 
scheme.% He ^Ix^lieved that a Liberal majority could be 
secured independently of Mr. I*arnell, and he did not choose to bid against 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill in the Irish auction. It was 
enough for him that English statesmen were preparing English minds for 
the concession of Ireland’s claims. But the conversation with Sir Thomas 
Acland shows that he did not underestimate the dangers of the XDolicy on 
which he had set his heart, or the reluctance of Mr. Chamberlain to enlarge 
the scoi)e of the National Coiuicils scheme. Meanwhile, the Conservative 
pai'ty was thoroughly alarmed, and the Conservative Press was denouncing 
the surrender to Parnell. Letters poured in from the Carlton asking 
Ministers, with mingled threats and entreaties, to reassure their followers 
by declaring against the Repeal of the Union. But the demand met with 
little response ; and under the guidance of Lord Salisbury the Conservative 
party pushed into the Elections with three inspirations—the support of Mr. 
Parnell, the infectious cotirago of Lord Randolph Churchill, and the 
advertisement of their opposition to Chamberlainism in Church and State, 
“JVfr. Chamberlain is genuine, and the Conservative party is genuine ; but 
anything between the two is hollow,*’ was the cry (soon to be so strangely 
interpreted by the irony of fate) with which Lord Salisbury led his 
followers into the battle. 

On September 2nd, 1885, Mr. Gladstone had returned from his trip and 
was writing, at Fasque, a charming letter of thanks to Hans Jakobsen, 
who ;had piloted The Siinhemii along the NorAvegian coast. 

After a short stay at Fasque, he returned to Hawarden Gladstone's 
Castle, whence he issued his long-ex})ected Address to the Election Address, 
electors of Midlothian. In an introductory paragraph 
Mr. Gladstone asked for a renewal of trust from the 
electors, whose numbers had been so greatly reinforced by the County 
Franchise Act of 1884. It was obviously not possible, he said, for him to 
repeat in the new Parliament anything like his labours in the old. But 
he was too closely associated with the public proceedings of the last 
six Sessions to withdraw himself from the acquittal or condemnation 
which was about to be pronounced. Then followed a defence of the 
legislative work of the Parliament of 1880, in which stress was laid upon 
the benefits conferred on agriculture, and a contrast drawn in this respect 
with Lord Beaconsfieid and his colleagues, who, “ inheriting in 1874 a 
most flourishing finance, left untouched the malt tax, which (except 
when a Tory Government was in power) Tory orators had always de- 
nounced as an intolerable burden.” True, the public business of the 
Empire remained lamentably*' in ari'ear. Of these arrears the subjects 
most important were London Government and Local Government generally, 
including the liquor traffic and the land laws ; “ and they could have been 
effectiially dealt with, had not the Tory party unhappily deemed 
it to be a duty to encounter with the most determined opposition our 
main attempts to improve the procedure of the House of Commons, and 
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our views in favour of multiplying its working powers by a judicious 
and extensive system of devolutiou of business to what are known as 
Orand and Standing Committees.” Mr. Gladstone then reminded his 
constituents of the execution of the Berlin Treaty, and of the improve- 
ments which had been brought about in India and South Africa by a 
policy that had cemented the union of India with the British Crown 
and averted a war between Eurox)ean and Christian nations ifi South 
Africa. 

A very long paragraxdi in the Address was devoted to a review of 
Egyptian i^olicy and of the events wdiieh led in the aiitumif of 1883, 
just when there w^as “a hopeful i.)rosi)ect of an early 

Egypt and tlie evacuation of the entire country,” to fresh complications 
Soudan. in the Soudan. The English Government had only 
offered aid on the condition of the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian garrisons from the Soudan by peaceful means. 

“Lord Hartiiij?ton has lately and justly stated in general terms that he is not 
disposed to deny our having; fallen into errors of judgment. I will go one step further 
and admit that we connnitted such errors, and serious errors too, wdth cost of treasure 
and precious lives in the Soudan. For none of these errors were we rebuked by the 
voice of the Opposition. We were only rebuked, and that incessantly, because w’e did not 
commit them with precipitation and because we did not commit otlier errors greater 
still. Our mistakes in the Soudan I cannot now state in detail. The task belongs to 
history. Our responsibility for them cannot be questioned. Yet its character ought not 
to be misapprehended. We thought the evacuation necessary, wise, and just. The Tories 
thought it needless and deplorable. Either the {country has been saved by the late 
Government from a most perilous and costly undertaking to which the present Govern- 
ment had striven to commit it, or it has been deprived by us of a noble opportunity 
which they would have used on its behalf. The principles of opposite policies are here 
pretty cleai:ly brought out ; let the country judge between them.” 

However, two formidalde bai'riers had now been removed. Egyptian 
finances had been adjusted and the opei'ations in the Soudan relin- 
quished, and Mr. Gladstone, therefore, took upon himself, with no 
intention of cavil or of censure, to express in terms if possible still 
stronger and clearer than those I have used in Parliament an earnest 
aspiration for our entire withdrawal from Egyptian territory at the 
earliest moment which honour will permit.” 

Procedure, Local Government, Land and Registration all received 
notice as subjects which called for immediate attention. Next came 
“ ulterior subjects ” for legislation and discussion. Since 1832 the House of 
Lords had been continuously identified with the Conservative party in 
the State, and Mr. Gladstone could not deny, what Lord Rosebery had 
begun to assert, that there was a case sufticieiit to justify important 
changes. The disestablishment of the Church of gland was another 
question, but a question so vast that it could not become practical until 
it had been made familiar to the public mind by thorough discussion. 
As to Free Education he desired to reserve final judgment, but reminded 
the people that, “ according to the habits of this country, a contiibution 
towards the cost of the article tends to its being more thoroughly valued 
by the receiver.” Finally — and in order, as he afterwards wrote, to 
emphasise the importance of the question— he severed the subject of 
Ireland from the rest of the Address , and from the general subject of 
Local Government:— 
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*‘I have reserved until the close the mention of Ireland. The change just effected 
in our representative system is felt to have been a large one even in Great Britain, 
but is of far wider scope in Ireland, where the mass of the people 
in boroughs as well as counties have for the first time, by the free Irish Qovemment. 
and almost unsolicited gift of the Legislature, been called to exercise 
the Parliamentary franchise. They will thus in the coming Parlianvent have improved 
means of making l^iown through the Irish members tlieir views and wishes on public 
affairs. Without Houbt we have arrived at an important epoch in her history, which it 
behoves us to meet in a temper of very serious and dispassionate reflection. Those 
grievances of Ireland with wdiich we have been historically too familiar before and since 
the Union have at length been happily removed, . . . But the wants of Ireland have to 
be considered as w'cll as its grievances.” 

Ireland had continued greatly in arrear of England and Scotland in 
respect of the power of local self-governnient ; and he urged that her 
claims in this regard should not be hindered on account of any i)rematuro 
and prejudicial words which might have been spoken in the acutest -that 
is, the electioneering - stage of a long and too bitter controversy. 

“In my opinion, not now for the first time delivered, the limit is clear within which 
any desires of Ireland, constitutionally ascertained, may, and beyond which they cannot, 
receive the assent of Parliament. To maintain the supremacy of the Crown, the unity 
of tlie Empire, and all the authority of Parliament necessary for the conservation of 
that unity, is the first duty of every representative of the people. Subject to this 
governing princiijle every grant to portions of the country of enlai-ged powers for the 
management of their own affairs is, in my view, not a source of danger but a means of 
averting it, and is in the nature of a new guarantee for increased cohesion, happiness, 
and strength. We have no right to expect that the remedial process in human affairs shall 
always be greatly shorter than the period of mistakes and miwsgovcrnment, and if in the 
ease of Ireland half a century of eflbrts at redress, not always consistent or sustained, 
and following upon long ages for which as a whole we blush, have still left something to 
be attempted, W'c ought not to wax weary in well doing nor rest until every claim which 
justice may be found to urge shall have been satisfied. The main question is whether it 
is for the interests of all the three countries that the thorough and enduring harmony 
'which has now been long established, hut only after centuries of manful strife, between 
England and Scotland, should include Ireland also. My personal answer to the question 
is this. I believe history and posterity will consign to disgrace the name and memory 
of every man, be he who he may, and on whichever side of the Channel he may dwell, 
that having the power to aid in an equitable settlement between Ireland and Great 
Britain shall use that power not to aid but to prevent or to retard it.” 

These remarkable , seuteii<?es were reinforced on November 9th, in 
the first speech of his Midlothian campaign, when Mr. Gladstone described 
the subject as one ““ which goes down to the very roots and foundations 
of our whole civil and political Constitution,” and would probably throw 
into the shade all other measures, however important and however ripe 
for action. And yet, «>ddly enough, this Irish part of the Address excited 
little attention, and the Liberal leader was afterwards accused of having 
given no indication to his friends except of Local Government in the sense 
of County Government for Ireland. Such is the penalty that statesman- 
ship in a democratic country iftust always pay for prolixity and obscurity. 
Those who read to the end of the Manifesto did not understand, and 
those who might have understood did not read to the end.* 

The truth is that the Liberal party was too much concerned with 

* Mr, Gladstone did, however, consult Mr. Samuel Whitbread about Home Rule, and 
obtained his approval; and it is believed that he also intimated his intentions to Mr. Goschen. 

2 & 
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its own (liffereuees in what seemed to be far more immeaiate and pressing 
questions. Whig members of Parliament, like Mr. (now Sir William) 
Marriott, wrote pamphlets to pro^'e that the time had 
Diylslons in the come 'when Liberals must sever their connection with Mr. 
Liberal Party. Chamberlain and all who gloried in tlie name of Radical. 

Signifleaiit speeches combating Socialism and land reform 
had been made by Mr. Goschen * and Lord Hartington! ’A considerable 
part of tlie Midlothian Address was directed to healing the divisions in 
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THE MARUriB OF SALISBURY IN 1885. M' 

the Liberal party so that it might go into the battle with cldsed 
ranks. But Mr. Gladstone was the only, leader who could, under any 
circumstances, have commanded the allegiance of the whole paiiiy. 
Without him, even the higher imity of office could hardly have reconcile 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen with Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke. Indeed, it is clear that Mr. Chamberlain had no desire to serve 

^ Mr, Gosc!ien*s opponent for the Eastern division of Edinburgh maintained that, the 
contest was not with Mi*. Goschen but with Mr. Chamberlain. 
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under any leader. On the very eve of the Elections, in the well-known 
“ransom and insurance’* speech at Bradford (October 1st), ho said it would 
be best “ to put the Tory-Irish party on the Treasury bench, where they 
could be carefully watched by the Liberal majority,” and forced to 
jiromote and carry “ the measures wliich he had advocated and whicli 
were cabled extripme.” Four days later Mr. Parnell declared at Wicklow 
that le^slative independence for Ireland would be carried 
in the next Parliament, and invited English statesmen Mr. Parnell invites 
“to give, wi til a full and open hand.” Mr. Chamberlain’s Offers, 1885. 
offer ,of a National Council had been conditioned by 
a proviso that it should have no power to protect Irish against 
English manufactures. Mr. Gladstone had insisted on Imperial unity. 
Might not other statesmen come forward with a better offer ? Lord 
Hartington held that Irish Local Government must be “a growth from 
small beginnings.” But it was known that twenty -five English seats 
would be dependent upon the Nationalist vote ; and Lord Salisbury lost 
no time in answering the touching appeal from Wicklow. He had 
always felt very strongly that any concession of democratic Local Govern- 
ment to Ireland Avould be equivalent to Home Rule,* and at Newport, 
on October 7th, he developed his theory under the stimulus of the Wicklow 
Convention : — 

“ If I had spoken three days ago, I should not have said anything niore about the Irish 
matter, but I observed, I think it was yesterday, in the newspapers, a remarkable speech 
from the Irish leader, in which he referred in so marked a manner to 
the position of Austria and Hungary, that I gather his words were Salishurv’s 

intended to cover some kind of new proposition, and that some notion of Response ^ 
Imperial Federation was floating in his brain. In speaking of Imperial 
Federation as entirely apart from the Irish Question, I wish to guard 
myself very carefully. I consider it to be the question of the future. But in the present 
unformed state of Imperial Federation it is impossible for any man to do more than to 
keep his mind open to a desire to give effect to aspirations which bear the mark of the 
truest patriotism upon them, and therefore I wish to avoid any language that may seem 
to discourage the plan in which, perhaps, the fondest hope of high Imperial greatness for 
England in the future may be wrapped.” 

But there is a very much more definite declaration in the speech 
which would certainly have justified Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, had they found themselves, with theii Parnellite friends, in 
a clear majority, in giving Ireland a full measure of Home Rule 

“ A local authority is more exposed to the temptation and has more of the facility for 
enabling a majority to be unjust to the minority, than is the case when the authority derives 
its sanction and extends its jurisdiction over a wide area. That is one of the weaknesses of 
local authorities. In a larg^central authority the wisdom of several parts of the country will 
correct the folly or the mistakes of one. In a local authority that correction, to a much 
greater extent, is wanting ; and it would be impossible to leave that out of sight in the 
H^xtenSion of any such local authority to Ireland.” t 

Besides keeping an open mind on the subject of Home Rule, Lord 
Salisbury announced his conviction that Mr. Gladstone was about to 
disestablish the Anglican Church, and his determination to resist that 

* C/. his letter to Sir Frank Lockwood, quoted in Mr. BirrelVs Life of Lockwood. 

tSome of -the most remarkable sentences in this Newport speech did not appear in the 
report. Lord Hartington discussed it the next day, and declared that the Government, 
by their Irish policy, had struck a blow at public morality. 
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attempt. Mr. Gladstone, however, had no intention of proposing such a 
measure. He felt that the circumstances were not ripe, and that public 
opinion was not prepared. In the very first of his Mid* 
In Midlothian lothian speeches he made this perfectly plain. To the 
again, 1886. minds of the mass of the people, he maintained, the 
question was strange ; they had by no nic^ns accepted the 
conviction that the Church ought to be disestablished. The case for a 
change in the government of Ireland stood in a very different category 

“I etidcavourcfl on Monday* to point out that it was highly probable that u very great 
question might arise at the very opening of the new Parliament, in consequence of the altered 
political circumstances of Ireland, in reference to the government of that country, and that if 
any such question did arise, it would be of the most profound moment, for it would touch the 
very foundations of political society in this country and of the United Empire, and that such 
a question could never be dealt witli in a Parliament to the satisfaction of the country unless 
there were present in that Parliament some party powerful enough to be independent of what 
is termed the Irish vote. It is certain, according to the opinion on all sides, as far as we 
have been informed of it, of our opponents as well as our own, that there cannot be such a 
party in the coming Parliament unless it be a Liberal party.” f 

For the unity of the Liberal party Mr. Gladstone was labouring with 
all his heart: “I am labouring for it not on grounds of policy and 
advantage alone, but on grounds of reason. I say it is 
A Plea for Unity, reasonable that we should continue to be united, because 
there is work to be done.” *‘To preach and teach 
unity” was, in truth, the prime object of the Midlothian campaign. It 
was, in Mr. Gladstone’s eyes, of the first importance to disguise from 
those who were working in the Liberal cause the almost open conflict 
which had broken out between Lord Halting ton and the Whigs on the 
one side, and Mr. Chamberlain and his Radical supporters on the other. 
Himself disliking and distrusting some of the cruder and more Social- 
istic items of the I3irmingham programme, he was prepared to go very 
much further than Lord Ilartlngton in many directions. The interest 
of Mr. Gladstone’s campaign is therefore mainly strategical. It was a 
rebuke to extremists and an exhortation to unity. The first day was 
a series of physical and political triumphs. Leaving Hawarden on the 
morning of November 9tli, the Liberal leader addressed enthusiastic 
crowds at Chester, where he preached unity ; at Wigan, where ho 
discoursed of Franchise Reform ; at Preston, where he warned tho 
people against the exploded superstition of Fair Trade; and at Carlisle, 
where he recognised the responsibilities of leadership and promised to 
take care that no section of the party should exercise undue predomin- 
ance ; and he wound up the day at Edinburgh with an 
An Independent important reply to an address froih the executive com- 
Majorlty Keoessary. mittee of the Midlothian Liberal Association, when he 
devoted himself mainly to Ireland and the absolute 
necessity for a great Liberal majority ovej* Pamellites and Tories com- 
bined. Hitherto the constituency of Ireland had been miserably narrow; 

* Mrj Gladstone refers to his speech to the executive committee of the Midlotliian Liberal 
Association, November 9th. 

t Speech in the Free Church General Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, November flth, 1885. Mr, 
Goschen was on the platform, and was appealed to by Mr. Gladstone, during the ** heckling,’* 
aa one of the greatest authorities on the subject of the taxation of ground rents. 
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but the coming Elections would create a new position. It was “a high 
probability, if not a certainty,” that the Nationalists under Mr. Parnell 
would contribute for the first time a great majority of the Irish repre- 
sentatives, and would be entitled by their numerical strength to speak in 
the name of the Irish people. It was also probable that Ireland would 
formulate a demand for self-government. “ Her expectations on that 
subject are large. . . . She may be right or she may b4 wrong"' in that 
respect, but what Ireland may deliberately and constitutionally demand, 
unless it infringe the principles connected with the honourable mainten- 
ance of the unity of the Empire, will be a demand that we afo bound, 
at any rate, to treat with careful attention.” 

“ Let me remind you before I close these remarks that this is a matter of the highest 
importance. We have liad our little arguments, and controversies, and anticipations, and 
desires, about one question and another question. These are all very well in their way 
and at their time, but rely upon it that if such a matter comes forward at the outset of 
the proceedings of the new Parliament as I have described — namely, a demand made con- 
stitutionally by the vast majority of the representatives of Ireland for the concession of 
large local powers of self-government, accompanied with an admission that the unity of 
the Empire is not to be impaired— the magnitude of that subject and its character will 
sweep into the shade for the moment all those subjects of ordinary legislation on which I, 
or on which others, have addressed you, and the satisfactory settlement of that subject, 
which goes down to the very roots and foundations of our whole civil and political con- 
stitution, will become the first duty of the Parliament. A mistake in it, as I have shown 
you, would be of the most vital consequence.” 

In the four speeches which followed— at Edinburgh on the 11th and 
24th of November, at West Calder on the 17th, and at Dalkeith on 
the 21st— Mr. Gladstone did not go very much further. He 
Shelving Die- dealt, as we have seen, with Disestablishment, and succeeded 
eBtahUahment. Avith extraordinary skill in shelving the (piestion without 
exasperating that large hotly of Libei’als who placed 
it first in the category of necessary and desirable reforms. Never- 
theless, strong attacks were made tipon the Edinburgh speech by Dis- 
establishment Associations. Mr. Gladstone’s defence at West Calder is 
wonderfully subtle. It was of the utmost importance, he admitted, that 
there should be a severance between Scottish and English Disestablish- 
ment. But that would not have justified him in allowing Disestablishment 
to be made a test question in Scotland ; for had that been done, English 
Liberals would have followed suit. The Election would have been lost, 
and so Scottish Disestablishment would have been settled by the balance 
of English opinion. 

The deference paid in Scotland ta Mr. Gladstone’s authority can hardly 
be exaggerated; but it may be illustrated by an anecdote. A gentleman 
driving in a public conveyance in Arran heard two liien, evidently Paisley 
weavers, discussing ix)litics. Presently one of them said, with much em- 
phasis, “There hasna been a lawgiver equal to Mr. Gladstone since the 
days p’ Moses.” “Moses I” retorted the other, “Moses got the law gi’en 
tae him f rae the Lord ; but Mr. Gladstone made laws oot o’ his ain head I 
Mr. Gladstone refused to accept Mr. Parnell’s suggestion that he 
should lay before the country a plan for dealing with the future 
government of Ireland. The wishes of Ireland could not be con- 

stitutionally expressed until after the Elections; and only the Govern- 
ment of the country could make an effectual proposal. Mr. Parnell and 
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his friends thereupon took action which proved ultimately disastrous to 
the cause they had at heart as well as to Liberalism. They jniblished 
a Manifesto containing a base appeal to the ignorant i)re- 
judices of Irish Roman Catholics, telling them that the kt . Parnell’s 
Liberal party intended to deprive them of their schools. strategy. 

Mr. Parnell stooped even lower ; for he proclaimed tliat 
every Irtshman \vho voted for the Liberals was doing his best to deliver his 
countrymen to imprisonment and death, thus pointing the contrast bf^tween 
Lord Spencer s activity in bringing the Phoenix Park murderers to justice, 
and the • flexibility of the Conservative Government in tlie Maamtrasna 
case. On the face of it the Parnellite sti’ategy was both clever and 
successful. It lost the Liberals about twenty-five seats, and so inoduced 
a House of Commons in which the Tories and Parnellites combined 
had a bare majority of two. But it was the last straw of political 
immorality. Few Liberals had the magnanimity which, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
case, could forget, in the interests of Ireland, the character and conduct 
of her representatives. Unscrupulous mendacity and bitter op))osition 
make but a poor overture to the oratorio of good-will and fi*iendship. A 
necessitudo sortis cannot be extemporised in a month, or in six months. 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ History of an Idea” rescues Home Rule and its author 
from the charge of precipitancy, but it does not justify his neglect of 
political psychology and of the human element of j)ro 3 udice a,nd passion 
which controls, if it does not govern, the laws of political association. 

Not that Mr. Gladstone altogether forgot this aspect of the problem ; 
for on the last day of November, in acknowledging a eomi^limentary 
address from the Irish citizens of St. Louis, he complained that — in. 
striking contrast with their acknowledgment of his services— Mr. l^irnell 
had described the Liberals as the party which had consigned tlic cjitizena 
of Ireland to chains, imprisonment, and death ; and the result had been 
the loss of twenty or thirty seats. In answer to the vituperation of the 
hour he had only to say that the chief motive which had kept Jiim from 
a long-coveted repose had been the hope that he might I'ender Ireland 
some further service. 

By this time the General Election was nearly over. In s])ite of Mr, 
Parnell’s Manifesto and internal dissensions the Liberal party liad 333 
members as against 249 Conservatives I in the iieAv 
Parliament. But eighty-six Parnellites held the balance. RcBuit of the 
In Midlothian, which Mr. Gladstone had Avon in 1880 by General Election, 
211, the figures were— Gladstone, 7,879 ; Dairy mple, 3,245. 

Scotland went almost solid for Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery. The West Riding of Yorkshire was predominantly Gladstonian. 
Mr. Chamberlain sAA^pt Birmingham and a large part of the Midlands. 
But Conservative gains in the metropolis, in Lancashire, and in many 
southern towns proved the popularity of Lord Randolph Churchill. 

All eyes Avere now turned on Hawarden and Highbury. Just before 
the Elections, at the suggestion of one of the fcAV advanced Radicals 
with whom he was on terms of close friendship, Mr. Gladstoms after 
some hesitation, had invited Mr. Chamberlain to Hawardc^n ; but the 
conference did not result in any practical understanding. At any late, 
so soon as the Elections were over, small caucuses of Gladstonians and 
Chamberlainites were held at HaAvarden and Highbury. Mr. Gladstone 
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had made up his mind to give Ireland a full-bodied scheme of Home 
Rule, to satisfy national aspirations which had at last been expressed 
in a complete and constitutional manner. It is easy after the event for 
mediocrity to censure genius ; it is easy to complain of Mr. Gladstone’s 
delay in unfolding his design. But Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister. 

Was it to be supi>osed that he was going to desert Mr, 
Waiting for Lord Parnell, whose sui)port had won him cr^ny seats in 
Salisbury. England, and whose continued support might enable him 
to solve the Irish Question on the lines indicated in his 
Newport speech? The Newport speech held the held; and vmtil the 
Conservative Governnieiit exhibited its programme, the leader of the 
Opposition might well prefer to maintain a policy of reserve. Was it 
fair or wise to assume that Lord Salisbury, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and Lor<i Carnarvon Avould burn in the New Year what they had adored 
in the old ? “ I had earnestly hoped,” wrote Mr. Gladstone in his Address 
to the electors of Midlothian on February 4th, 188(1, “ that the late 
Government might have been enabled to make pioposals adequate to the 
needs of the sister island.” Indeed, he had intimated privately his 
willingness to strengthen Lord Salisbury’s hands if he would i>ropound a 
Home Rule scheme. Unhappily, however, while committing his secret 
to a few of his immediate adherents, he did not think it necessary to 
coilsult all his former colleagues, some of whom were left to gather 


the information — all the more un- 
I)alatable from the slight which 
accompanied it—from rumour or the 
Press, On* December 17th appeai*ed 
“the Hawarden Kite,” an anonym- 
ous xmragraijh stating that Mr. 
Gladstone was prepared to deal in a 
liberal spirit with the demand for 
Home Rule. This paragraph was 
based upon information which came 
direct from Mr. Gladstone himself, 
though whether he desired that the 
information should be made public 
at that moment, is a point that 
remains in doubt. 

The “kite” Avas a great surprise. 
The Address to Midlothian in Sep- 
tember had given much satisfaction 
to Lord Hartington, the most un* 
bending of anti-ilome 
Rulers. It had gener- The Hawarden 
ally been regarde<i as Kite.” 
an old man’s Mani- 
festo — vdrbose and harmless. True, 
Mr. Gladstone proved afterwards that 
HoiiAe Rule had been ripening in his mind for fifteen years ; true, as 
Mr. John Mprley pointed out, the Home Rule Bill might have been read 
between the lines of the Midlothian Address. But the fact remains that 
many of his colleagues were not distinctly informed that the idea had 
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ripened, and no one did read the Bill between the lines. “ It had been 
usvial,” is the not unreasonable complaint of Lord Selborne, “when far less 
important questions of public or party policy had to be considered, to 
hold something like a consultation between all the members of the i^arty 
who had sat in the last Cabinet, or 
such of them ^as coidd be brought 
together for the puri)ose." Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political friends were certainly 
not prepared for so sudden a stej) ; 
but it is ‘possible that their op])osition 
might have been conciliated if their 
resentment had not been inflamed. 

Still, Lord Spencer and Lord Granville 
were consulted bofoi*e the “* kite ” was 
sent up. The publiciation was j)rema- 
ture. Mr. Gladstone referred to it 
as an “ anonymous and irresponsible 
declaration.” On the 2()th, Lorfl Hart- 
in gton, after a consultation with Mr. 

Goschen, published a letter stating 
that no i)roposals for the legislatiA^e 
independence of Ireland had been 
submitted to him, and that he saw 
no reason to change his o[)inibns. On 
the 21st, Mr. John Morley, who was 
already heart and soul with Mr. Glad- 
stone, told his constituents at New- 
castle that they must view the question 
<)t* Home Rule calmly and steadily, 
though, he achled, “ it Avould stir })assioiis, and might destroy a great 
imrty.” 

Mr. Cliainbt'rlain, who held that the axh'anced programme had saved 
Liberalism, was not pleased with the ncAV turn of events. He was in no 
hurry to turn out the existing Government, for he wished the Tories 
*‘to drink to the dregs the ciq) of hiuniliation which they had fllled for 
themselves.”* But he soon found that his Radicals "would not follow 
him very far. Mr. Gladstone’s supremacy remained unchallengeable within 
the party ; and Mr, Chambei*lain, abandoning his idea of keeping the 
Tories in, decided to have the credit of turning 
them out. Accordingly, when it became known that the Turning out tlie 
Premier had checked his longing to co-operate with the Tory Government, 
Irish chief, that he hfid throAvn over Lord Carnarvon and 
promised coercion in the Queen’s Speech, it was Mr. Jesse 
Collin gs who df^spatched the Salisbury Ministry, with an amendment 
expressing regret that the government had proposed no measure for 
providing agricultural lalxmrers with allotments. The amendment was 
strongly supported by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain, and opi)osed 
by Lord Hartingtou and Mr. Goschen ; so that on the face of it, at 
any rate, the Liberal split was brought about by the Unaxithorised 

* Speech at Birmingham banquet, December 17th, 1885. 
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Programme, not by the “Hawarden Kite/’ Mr, Collings’s amendment 
was carried on the 26th of January by a majority of 329 Liberals, 
Radicals, and Irish Nationalists against 250 Conservatives and Whigs. 
Mr, Gladstone, who ever since the appearance of the “ Hawarden Kite” 
had been sounding his old colleagues, now approached them with 
a view to the formation of a Cabinet. It was known 
Fcrmlng a Home from his public utterances as well as froSn* his Vote that 
Buie camnet. Lord Hartington would not join a Home Rule Cabinet, 
Home Rule was equally impossible for Sir Henry James, 
who had been so bitterly op])osed by the Irish at Bury theft he had 
been driven in self-defence to pledge himself to resist their demands. 
Mr. Gladstone “could not refrain from asking himself inwardly” whether 
he could again hope for the co-oi)eratiou of Lord Selborne. That Great 
Trimmer would not commit himself to oiDposing the creation of an Irish 
legislative body for Irish affairs, but insisted on the adequate protec- 
tion of Irish landlords and the elimination of Irish members from 
Westminster. According to rumour, Mr. Gladstone’s scheme did not 
admit these two “ indisi)ensable conditions ” ; and Lord Selborne con- 
sequently thought that “ the difficulties in the way of their future 
co-operatioii were likely to be insuperable,” Oddly enough, the Home Rule 
Bill did fulfil these two “indispensable” conditions, and thereby lost the 
support of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. (now Sir George) Trevelyan, with 
whose helj) the Bill would have been carried through the House of Com- 
mons. On February 3rd Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry was comijletely formed. 
He himself became First Lord of the Treasuiy, Sir Farrer Herschell 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Rosebery Foreign Secretary, Sir William Harcourt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman Secretary 
for War. Lord Spencer was Lord President of the Council, Mr. John 
Morley Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Chamberlain President of tho 
Local Government Board, Sir Charles Russell Attorney-General, and Mr. 
Trevelyan Secretary for Scotland. 

Parliament met on the 18th of February, and was informed that 
a Home Rule Bill would be introduced early in April. The time which 
elapsed between the reopening of Parliament and the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill was employed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley, 
and the Parliamentary draughtsmen and legal advisers of the Crown, in a 
hasty collection and comparison of European Constitutions, The Prime 
Minister was very confident of his power to carry the Bill, at any rate 
through the House of Commons, aiid "was not inclined to listen to the 
objections which were raised by Mr. Chamberlain, Avho had written to 
him so early as January 30th, saying that he could not see how to 
reconcile the supremacy of the Imperial with the^ existence of an Irish 
Parliament, and was afterwards, therefore, able to show that in joining 
the Cabinet he had retained “ unlimited liberty of judgment and rejection/* 
Accordingly, on March 15th, Mr. Chamberlain wrote to Mr. Gladstone : — 


** I gathered from your statements that, although your plans are not fully matured, yet you 
have come to the conclusion that any extension of Local Government on exclusive lines, includ. 
ing even the creation of a National CouncU or Councils for purely Irish business, would 
now be entirely inadequate, and that you are convinced of the necessity for conceding a 
•eparate Legislative Assembly for Ireland with full powers to deal with all Irish affairs.” 
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That being so, he desired to be relieved of office. Mr. Gladstone 
then tried to conciliate his colleague by admitting modifications; but 
on March 26th the President of the Local Govt^rnment Board and Mr. 
Trevelyan, with Mr. Heneage and Mr. Jesse Collings, left the Ministry. 
Mr. Chamberlain was succeeded by ‘Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Stansfeld, 
one of the ol<Jjest supporters of the principle of nationality, and Mr. 
Trevelyan by Lord Dalhousie. 

Meanwhile, Lord Hartiiigton, Lord Sclborne, and other Liberal 
leaders had taken up an attitude of definite and ener- 
getic opposition. They did not, however, echo the re- The Seceders. 
proaches which Lord Randolph Churchill and other unscru- 
pulous politicians were already beginning to hurl at the Prime jMinister. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, an attentive student of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, can find no 
later date than 1871 in which Mr. Gladstone has spoken strongly against the demands of the 
Irish people for greater self-government. ... I think no one who has read or heard, during a 
long series of years, the declarations of Mr. Gladstone on the question of self-government iu 
Ireland can be surprised at the tone of his present declaration.” 

Such was the position adopted by Lord Hartington at the Eighty Club 
on the 8th of March. Anotlier of his colleagues has written on the 
subject of what he called “Gladstone’s sudden conversion I have 
never myself doubted that on this, as well as other occasions, the 
motives which had most influence on his conduct— right or -wrong, -wise 
or unwise — were higher and more honourable than those of mere 
personal ambition.” An acute analysis follows : — 

“ The success of the scries of measures which he had devised and carried for Ireland, from 
the Church Act of 1869 to the Land Act of 1881 and the Arrears Act of 1882, had fiiHeu very far 
short of his hope and expectation. His impatient spirit could not wait for their fruits to ripen 
by any slow process, especially with his political adversaries in power ; his distaste for coercive 
measures was greater than his respect for law or his appreciation of the necessity of a firm 
and steady government by law for the equal enjoyment of private rights and liberties. The 
sands of his life (to use a metaphor of his own) were fast running out ; whatever tliere might 
be still to do must be done quickly. ‘ The time,’ especially in Ireland, ‘was out of joint’ ; he 
was ‘ born to set it right,’ and (unlike Hamlet) he liked the task. When he determined to 
run any great risk in politics, it was not in his nature to feel doubt or misgiving; if one ex- 
periment failed, he was so much the readier for another, and was prepared to double the 
stake at each cast of the die;’ It is to this state of mind that I trace his new departure in 
politics at the age of seventy-six, a departure not new as to Ireland only, but, as is proved in 
the sequel, as to many other questions also.” * 

Probably tliere never was a more bewildering political situation. 
But while his leading colleagues were faltering or deserting, Mr. Glad- 
stone held on his course, trusting on the one Jiand to the support of an 
overwhelming majority of Liberals in the country, and on the other to his 
personal ascendancy in Parliament. April the 8th was the day appointed 
for the introduction of the Home Rule Bill of 1886. The 
eagerness to obtain seats for this great histoidc occasion Home Rule 

was so great that members began to arrive before 5.80 a.m., Bin introduced, 
and upwards of sixty breakfasted in Westminster Palace, 
in order to preserve their places by keeping within the 
precincts of the House. No such scene had been witnessed in Westminster 
in living memory. Every corner of the House was crow ded ; chairs were 

* Lord Selborne’s Personal and Political Memories. 
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placed across the gangway from the Bar to the table, and all the galleries 
were ciammed. Aud the whole country was, as it were, waiting outside 
for the telegrams which were to be despatched from the Press Gallery to 
all parts of the country. Punctually at half-past four Mr. Gladstone 
entered the House and was received with a magnificent demonstration. 

The speech in which he expounded his proposals lasV3d nearjy three 
hours and a half, for it was almost eight o’clock when he sat 
down. The Bill provided for the establishment in Dublin of a separate 
Executive Government dependent upon a separate Legislature /fitting in 
Dublin. Mr. Gladstone’s opening sentences showed that his voice was 
excellent ; and he was listened to for the most part with profound and 
silent attention. Something, he insisted, was imperatively demanded, 
something must be done. The problem the Government had to face was, 
How to reconcile Imperial unity with diversity of Legislatures.” Grattan 
had demanded the continued severance of the Parliaments with a view 
to the everlasting unity of the Empire. Was that, he asked, an auda- 
cious paradox? “No.” Norway -Sweden, Austria-Hungary, and our own 
Colonies provided the answer. It was admitted, eA-en by the Opposition, 
that a reconstruction of the Irish Government was necessary. How was 
it to be done, he asked, without giving to Ireland a “ domestic Parliament” ? 
The GoA^'ernment’s proposal was to establish “ a legislative body, sitting 
in Dublin, for the conduct, both legislative and administrative, of Irish 
as distinct from Imperial affairs.” “There,” he added, “is the head and 
front of our offending;” and the Irishmen expressed their delight. The 
unity of the Empire must not be jdaced in jeoi^ardy — and at this 
declaration some Ulster members broke into scornful laughter. There 
Avould be an equitable distribution of Imperial burdens and “ reasonable 
safeguards for the protection of the Protestant minority.” 

The remainder of this speech falls into three parts. In the first place, 
could a distinction bo drawn between Imperial and domestic affairs? 
Mr, Gladstone said that this had been found impossible, and announced, 
amid great sensation, that Irish peers and Irish members Avould no longer 
sit in the Impei'ial Parliament. Secondly, A\^as the fiscal unity of the 
Emxjire to be surrendered? Mr. Gladstone laid much anxiety to rest by 
giving a negative ansAA^er. The Irish Parliament, however, would have a 
“ general poAA^er of taxation,” and the entire proceeds of the Customs 
and Excise Avould be handed oA^er for the discharge of Irish obligations. 

Then came the question of the x^OAA^ers and constitution of the new 
legislative body. It would haA^e no power to interfere Avith the prerogatives 
of the Crown, and no control over the Army and Navy, the defence of 
the country, foreign policy, trade, navigation, the currency, the endoAvment 
of I’cligious bodies. It would be a body of two orders—a popular order 
and a less numerous order—which would sit and deliberate together. 
The tAA^enty-oight Irish Peers now sitting in the House of Lords would 
“have the oi)tiou” to form part of the smaller body, Avith the addition of 
seventy-fiA^e other members, elected by the £25 occupiers for ten years. 
“It might be thought,” said the Prime Minister, “that the Irish peers 
would decline the honour. I am not of that opinion,” he added, amid 
the laughter of the House and of the peers in the gallery. The 103 
Irish members in this ' House of Commons Avould form the second order 
of the new legislative body, and there was much laughter and some 
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satisfaction at the fate thus designed for these distinguished obstructors. 
To them would be added 101 other members also elected by household 
suffrage, thus leaving one order of 103 members and another of 204 members. 
In the event of disagreement, the two orders were to vote apart and the 
measure voted upon, if not accepted by both, would be suspended for 
three years, or until after a dissolution. , 

Such are the bare outlines of a gre«at historic scheme,' which is not 
less remarkable for the ingenuity of the checks and limitations which 
it imposes than for the generosity with wdiicli it delegates large unctions 
of self-government. It satisfied the conditions of Imperial unity as well 
as the national aspirations of Ireland. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech had a very great effect both in the House 
and in the country. The growth of “Liberal Unionism” seemed to 
have received a distinct check. On the following night, however. Lord 
Hartington made a moderate, weighty, and, in some respects, unanswer- 
able indictment of the course of Mr. Gladstone's policy during the last 
six months. Mr. Chamberlain had much difficulty in showing that he 
had entered and left the Cabinet on questions of prin- 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ciple. |He had himself wished, he said, that the United 

Resignation. States should be taken as a model. But, as Mr. John 
Morley showed, the power to ai)point judges (one of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s main objections to the Home Rule Bill) was a State 
function in the American Union, as it was to be a State function in 
Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain, however, had another reason for resignation 
'which ho wished to explain to the House — his objection to the Land 
Purchase Scheme which the Goveiaiment had framed. It was, he said, 
simiily a bribe to Irish landlords, at the risk of the English taxpayer, 
to acquiesce in Home Rule as they had before acquiesced in Irish 
Disestablishment. But Mr. Gladstone sprang to his feet, and in very 
stern tones forbade his late colleague to make use of a pcimission (which 
had been specially obtained from her Majesty) to explain his resignation 
in order to disclose proposals 'which were still before the Cabinet. It was 
a painful episode, and not the last of its kind. Mr. Chamberlain was 
forced, he complained, to fight with his hands behind his back. There 
was more bitterness than pathos in his grievance. The disappointed 
author of the unauthorised i^rogramme was neither unwilling to wound 
nor afraid to strike 

“It appears to me that the advantage of a system of federation is that Ireland 
might, under it, remain an integral portion of the Empire— a scheme of federation 
having centripetal, and not centrifugal, action. It is the direction in which the 
democratic movement has made most advance during the piesent century. My right 
hon. friend refers to foreign precedents, but surely they are aU against him. He did 
not refer to United Italy. In Italy different nations, different States—which had in- 
dependent existence for centuries— have been welded into a common country under a 
common Parliament. And even where federation been adopted, it has always been 
a case of federating States which were previously separate. It has been intended to 
bring nations together, to lessen the causes of difference, and to unite them more 
closely in a common union. Take the case of Germany, for instance. Germany has 
been united on a system of federation which has brought together nations which had 
long before been separate. Take the great case— the greatest of all— of the United States 
of America. Ah, Sir I there you have the greatest democracy that the world has ever 
seen, and yet a democracy which has known how to fight in order to maintain its 
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union. It has foupjht for and triumphantly maintained the Imperial union of the United 
StatevS, although it has known also how to respect all local independence. Yes, Sir, 
and I cannot but remember that in the time of its greatest crisis, when it was in the 
most terrible moment of its fate, my right hon. friend counselled the disintegration ol 
the United States. [Mr. Gladstone here made a remark which did not reach the 
Reporters’ Gallery.] My right hon. friend says that he did not counsel it. But he 
lent the weight ol^ his great name to the statement that the Northern and Southern 
States had becoihe separate nations. No one doubted at that time the sincerity of my 
right hon. friend -the purity of his motives. 

Nobody doubts it now, but everybody will 
admit— I daresay my right hon. friend him- 
self would admit- that in that view of the 
.situation of the United States he made a 
mistake. Are you certain that he is not 
making a mistake now i ” 

This was tlio first time that Mr. 

Chamberlain litul ever oarneil the 
applause of the Tory licnelies, whore 
affected ooutempt for a “ vestryman ” 
and undisguised hatred of the most 
powerful advocate of land taxation 
and “ confiscation ” had hitherto 
reigned supreme, uudisturlxHl by a 
breath of sympathy oi* a thought of 
alliaiu;e. 

The championship of Mr. (dadstone 
fell into able hands ; for on the 
same evening Mi*. Chamberlain’s 
brilliant attack elicited an equally 
brilliant roj)ly from the new Chief 
Secretary. There was one reference,” 
said Mr. John Morley, “to my right 
hon. friend the Prime Minister which 
I thought rather unkind. I thought 
made a reference to wliat the Prime Minister admits to be a mistaken 
judgment on a great historic (luostion. But history will 
judge that mistake very leniently when the record of John Morley*s 
this century is written, and when on looking back upon Reply to 

Italy, upon Greece, ux>on Bulgaria, and now upon Ireland, ChamberlaliL 

they will know that my right hon. friend has at least 
played his part in the making of natiou.s.” And again, with reference 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s reasons for resigning 
e 

“The detailed criticisms of my right hon. friend upon the proposals tha« were laid before 
the House in a speech of the Prime Minister were worthy of very close and careful attention ; 
but when he said that we were going to exclude trade and navigation from the scope of 
the domestic Legislature, he laid tw much stress upon what is a mere technical terra of 
law. My right hon. friend, after all, went very far, as he himself admits, in the direction 
in which his right hon. colleagues have proceeded. My right hon. friend admits that his 
differences with us arose not on these small points of trade and navigation and the like, 
but because, though he was prepared to go so far as a statutory body with legislative powers 
sitting in Dublin, he could not consent to that body having under its control, directly or 
indirectly, such matters as the appointment of judges and the control of Customs and 
Excise. As to the contrbl of Customs and Excise, we have met my right hon. friend. In 
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my opinion the election of judges is hardly a point so important, important as it is, as to 
warrant so serious a step as the breaking-up of a Cabinet, and what looks like the 
pulverisation of a party.” 

So much has been necessary to elucidate the new situation, and to sliow 
liow some of l^the old leaders of the Liberal party began to transplant 
themselves to a new soil. ^ 

On the 13th of Apiil Mr. Gladstone replied. He was read^ to re-consider 
the proposal about the exclusion of Irish members ; but he maintained 
that his Bill still held and would continue to hold the field 

“This plan has been produced and brought to light under a degree of pressure such as, 
I believe, never was applied by circumstances to any Covernment, such, at least, I will 
venture to say, as there is no case of in the half-century to which my 

Mr. Gladstone recollection extends. It may be improved by the wisdom of the House ; 

winds up the hut speaking of it as a plan, it holds the field. It has many enemies. 
Debate. it has not a single rival. • It is safe to prophesy that it will continue 
to hold the field. Many think, and I am one of them, that legislation 
is in arrear. Until this problem is solved it is idle to think of making real progress with 
the business of this country, in respect to the important subjects which are perfectly ripe 
for the handling of Parliament. We have come to the time for decisive action; we have 
come to the time for throwing aside not only private interests and partial affections, but 
private devices and partial remedies.” 

These words give a glimpse into Mr. Gladstone's mind and provide 
a partial answer to the puzzling question, Why could not a compromise 
have been aiTanged between the inventor of the National Council 
Scheme and the author of the Home Rule Bill ? 

On the 16th, Mr. Gladstone introduced his new Irish Land Purchase 
Bill, which contemplated the issue of fifty millions of 3 per cent, stock 
for the purpose of buying up tlie estates of those land- 
Tbe Land lords who were willing to sell their lands at a cost of 

Purchase BlU. from twenty to twenty-five years’ purchase on the net 
value of the judicial rent, after certain deductions. 
Rents would be collected by a British Receiver-General, and the interest 
on the loan was to be a first charge on the Irish Revenue. The scheme 
was probably safe, certainly moderate and fair. But it was not popular, 
and suspicious minds were impressed by a suggestion thrown out by 
Mr. Chamberlain that the Irish tenants would speedily elect an authority 
pledged to an early repudiation of what they would describe as “the 
English tribute.”* On the 10th, Parliament adjourned, and the agitation 
against Home Rule, which had already been begun at a large meeting 
in London, t was carried on with much vigour by Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Goschen, and the Conservative leaders. On the other hand, the Home 
Rule Bill was very favourably received in Ireland, rfhd the Liberal organ- 
isations in Great Britain were slowly making up their minds to support 
the Government. It was thought that the Radical “cave” would soon 
be uninhabitable. Mr. Chamberlain saw hin^elf deserted by the Caucus; 
and on the 21st of April, while reiterating his objection to the Land 

* On March 17th, 1887, at a dinner to the Liberal members for Yorkshire, Mr. Gladstone 
spoke of the Land Purchase Bill os a main reason for the Liberal disaster in the 1886 
Elections. 

t At Her Majesty's Opera House, April 14th. Lord Hartington, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Goschen, Lord Cowper, and Lord Fife were the principal speakers. 
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Purchase scheme, he intimated to the Birmingham Liberal Association 
that his oi3i)osltion to the Home Rule Bill was conditional, and might 
disappear if the representation of Ireland at Westminster were maintained. 
Mr. John Morley, Earl Spencer, and the Marquis of Ripon spoke vigorously 
at meetings in various parts of the country in favour of the Hojiie Rule 
Bill. On the 1st of May Mr. Gladstone issued a* letter from Hawarden 
to his Midlothian constituents in lieu of taking an active i^art in the 
campaign. “Age grows upon me, and I am obliged to I’cserve my limited 
power of voice for any effoit which may be required in the House of 
Commons*. I therefore use my pen to revert to the subject which I 
opened in my Address to you last Sei3tember.” His new measure, he said, 
“ c(3uld not have met witli tlie warm approval of the country unless it had 
been felt that the piinciple of loc^I autonomy or Home Rule for Ireland 
is reasonable : and that the demands of Im|)erial unity have at least been 
cai'cfully studied.” He laid great stress upon the favour with wdiich the 
Bill had been received throughout the world. From all parts of the 
Colonies and America he had received “conclusive assurances that the 
kindred peoples regard wdth warm and fraternal symi3athy our i3resent 
effort to settle on an adequate scale, and once for all, the long-vexed and 
troubled relations between Great Britain and Ireland, which exhibits 
to us the one and only conspicuous failure of the political genius of 
our race to confront and master difficulty and to obtaii) in a reasonable 
degree the main ends of civilised life.” 

Meanwhile negotiations w’ere being carried on wdth Mr. Chamber- 
lain, wiio w’as i)repared to vote for the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill if it could bo so amended as to satisfy liim that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament would be maintained. But the speech of 
May 10th, in wdiich Mr. Gladstone introduced the Second 
Reading of the Bill, did not meet Mr. Chamberlain's The Second 
view^s, and ho at once expressed his dissatisfaction and Reading of the 
disappointment. But Mr. Chamberlain w’as far more 
opposed to L(3rd Hartington and Lord Salisbury, even on 
the Irish question, than to Mr. Gladstone ; for Lord Hartington’s alter- 
native was coercion “as in 1881,” and Lord Salisbury’s w’^as “tw'enty 
years of lesolute government.”* Throughout the month of May the most 
intense excitement jjre vailed in London. There were constant meetings 
of Dissentient Libei’als and Radicals at Devonshire House and at the 
London residence of Mr. Chamberlain. 

On the 27th, at a meeting of 223 members of the Liberal party con- 
vened at the Foreign Office, Mr. Gladstone, in a speech of some length, 
declared his policy. He maintained that by enumerating in the Bill all 
Imperial subjects anfl thereby giving tlie clearest notice to the Irish 
Legislative Assembly w^hat were the limits of its pow ers, he had adopted 
the best and safest principle. But he was quite i3repared to modify 
the 24.th and 29th clauses o^ the Bill in such a w^ay as to entitle the 
Irish representatives to be invited to Westminster wdien any of the 
“reserved” questions arose, or any subject affecting the taxation of 

* Lord Salisbury’s view of the situation is worth quoting: decline to place 

confidence in a people who are in the habit of using knives and slugs. You would not 
give free institutions to every nation. You would not give them to Hottentots.”— Speech on 
May 15th, 1886. 
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Ireland. If the Second Reading was carried he would wind up the 
Session, withdraw the Bill, and reintroduce it with the necessary 
amendments in an autumn Session. Two days later the fate of the 
Bill was settled, for at a meeting convened by Mr. Chamberlain 46 
members decided to vote against the Bill, four to abstain, and only 
three to support the Government. A great impression w^s made by the 
reading of a letter from Mr. Bright, whose aiitliority was' only second 
to that of Mr. Gladstone in the Liberal party. Mr. Bright now stated 
that ho would vote against the Second Reading of the Bill, This was a 
bitter disappointment to the Premier. 

On the 4th of June a last but unsuccessful effort was made by 
Mr. Labouchere and the Radical Home Rulers to induce their former 
leader to abstain from voting. Had Mr. Chamberlain yielded, the Second 
Reading might have been carried by one or two votes. The Government 
would then have asked for a vote of confidence on general grounds, and 
left Home Rule alone until the autumn. On the 7th the great debate 
concluded. Mr. Gladstone rose at midnight to make a 
A Final Appeal, final appeal, and his peroration was in that lofty 
and impressive stylo which few of our great orators 
have equalled and which even he himself had seldom surpassed. The 
Government, ho said, did not underrate the class prejudices and social 
forces which were ari’ayed against them in the new struggle: — 

*‘I do not deny that some whom we see apiinst us have caused us by their 
conscientious action the bitterest disappointment. You iiave wealth, you have rank, 
you have station, you have organisation, you liave the place of power. What have we? 
We think that we have the people’s heart. We believe and we know that we have the 
promise of the harvest in the future. As Uj tlie people's heart, you may dispute it, and 
dispute it with perfect sincerity. Let that matter make its own proof. As to the 
harvest of the future, I doubt if you have so much confidence, and I believe that there 
is in the heart of many a man who votes against us to-night a profound misgiving, 
approaching even to a dark conviction, that the end will be as we foresee it and not 
as you — that the ebbing tide is with you, and the flowing tide is with us. Ireland 
stands at your bar, expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant. Her words are the words of 
truth and soberness. She asks a blessed oblivion of the past, and in that oblivion our 
interest is deeper than even hers. My right hon. friend [Mr. Goschen] asks us to-night 
to abide by the traditions of which we are the heirs. What traditions? By 'the Irish 
traditions ? Go into the length and breadth of the world, ransack the literature of all 
countries, find, if you can, a single verse, a single book— find, I would almost say, as 
ihuch as a single newspaper article, unless the product of tlie day, in which the conduct 
of England towards Ireland is anywhere treated except with profound and bitter con-* 
demnation. Are these the traditions by which we are exhorted to stand? No, they are 
a sad exception to the glory of our country. They arc a broad and black spot upon 
the pages of its history; and -what we want to do is to stand by the traditions of 
which we are the heirs in all matters except in our relation Ireland, and to make 
our relation to Ireland conform to the other traditions of our country. So we treat 
our traditions, so we hail the demand of Ireland for what I may call a blessed oblivion 
of the past. She asks also a boon for tlie future, and that boon for the future, unless 
we are much mistaken, will be a boon to us in respect of honour no less than a boon 
to her in respect of happiness. Such, Sir, is her prayer. Think, I beseech you, think 
well, think wisely, think, not for the moment, but for the years that are to come, before 
you reject this Bill.” 

It was after one o'clock on the morning of the 8th of June when 
Mr. Gladstone sat down. In the wildest excitement the House divided, 
and it was found that the Government had been defeated by a majority 
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of 30 votes, 229 Liberals voting with Mr. Gladstone, and 03 against. On 
the one side 313 Azotes were recorded, on the other 343. 

Thus ended disastrously Mr. Gladstone’s lirst attein})t to satisfy tlie 
political aspirations of Ireland. He seems never to have Avavered in 
the conviction that the course he had adopted was the only right one 



J'huto Mlwtt utid Fry, Baker Itr 

W. E, GLADSTONE IN 1886. 

to adopt. He had no doubts, and into the regret witli Avhich he saAV 
old colleagues leave him at the ])arting of the Avays much pity, but 
no misgiving, entered. Perhhps the most striking illus- 
tration of his attitude may bo drawn from his own portrait Gallery 
portrait gallery of the leading Dissentient Liberals, of Diewntient 
Thus Lord Hartington, “the very llower of truth and 
honour,” Avas one “Avho, in obedience to his conscience, 
and to his conscience alone, rent asunder with pain, and perhaps with 
agony, ties to which he had been amongst the most faithful of all 
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adherents.”* Others, too, had fallen into error. There was “that* 
venerable patriot Mr. Bright, a man whose services to his country have 
been such that they can never be forgotten, whose integrity I revere, 
wdiose characteristics I love, and w'ho has conferred upon his country 
inestimable services which cannot be cancelled and cannot be forgotten”; 
Mr. Goscheii, “ a man of very great ability, of i*emaifkable h;^eenness 
and assiduity, and of unqu(‘stionod and unquestionable honour”; the 
Duke of Westminster, “a princely nobleman, Avho, in every relation of 
life, sets a most noble example to every rank of the community in the 
j)el‘formance of every descrij)tion of duty”; and last, but not least. 
Ml*. Chamberlain : “ 1 look Avith regard and admiration on Mr. Chamber- 
lain's career at Birmingham, and 1 liaA^e iieA^er for a moment depre- 
ciated the signal abilitii?s of debate Avhich, reared on that comi3aratively 
narroAV ground, Mr, Chambei*lain has since de\"eloped in Parliament.” 
At a later date Mr. Gladstone added: “I think, Avith respect to 
Mr. Chamberlain, although it is xiossible that he may liaA^e a certain 
enjoyment in the cusIhoikmI ease of that society in Avhich he uoaa' 
mixes A\dth satisfaction, and AAdiich exhibits a A-ery just appi*eciation of 
his remai’kable talents ; yet I very much doubt whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain Avill be able— a young man, I am glad to say, A\dth probably tAventy 
or thirty y<iars before him- to find the means of a comfortable and 
satisfactory domicile among those ‘aaIio toil not, neither do they spin.’”t 

The Libei'al jiarty in the country Avas in no condition to face a 

G(Mieral Election, but Mr. Gladstone AA^as assured by the “experts” that 
the ])eople Avere Avith him. In any case a stable GoA’ernmeiit aaiis im- 
X)ossiblo under existing conditions ; and the decision in favour of 

an immediate appeal to the country AA’^as right from a national, hoAV- 

cA'^er d(‘sperate from a party, standiioint. The Election 
Another General (‘ainxiaign Avas short but shai*]). Mr. John Morloy fought 

Election, 1886, with tlu? courage of convic;tioii by the side of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Lord Randoliih Churchill, Avho had been preaching 
what Ml*. Gladstone calU'd “contingent sedition” in Ulster, distinguished 
himself by the Adolence of his denunciations. Mr. Parnell and his 
folloAvers tried to make u}) by the moderation of their language for 
a AAdiich AA’^as still unxileasantly recent. Mr. Goschen and Lord 

Hartingtou W'ore indefatigable. But the man Avho did most damage to 

* This and the following extracts from speeches delivered in May and June, 1886, have 
been collated by Mr. Leech in his “Life of Mr. Gladstone Told by Himself.” 

t Sijeech at the Memorial Hall, Loudon, July 21)tli, 1887, The moral certitude and 
polite compassion which colour these portraits have been admirably set out in a sketch 
of the artist himself : — “ While he was personally so absolute!^' modest and diffident, be 
was ‘officially’ entirely the reverse. No pope, indeed, was ever more infallibly certain 
and immovable than Mr. Gladstone when once he had become convinced that such or 
such a course was right and true. It was then ‘ borne in upon him * as a duty. As the 
chosen and official leader, for instance, of a free people^ he felt that he was the appointed 
instrument of Heaven, and would act as if ordained to an arch-priesthood which nothing 
earthly could shake. The contrast between his personal modesty and his ‘officially’ 
imperious certitude had one very happy consequence. He allowed those who honestly 
differed from his conclusions to retain their places in his personal friendship and regard 
—even though they politically resisted him to the uttermost. He was much too great 
to resent personally conscientious convictions opposed to his own,” — Mr. James Knowles 
In the Nineteenth Century, June, 1898. 
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the Home Rule cause was Mr. Bright, whose attacks upon Mr. Gladstone 
(whom he spoke of as having “lost his head”) aroused much bitterness 
of feeling.^ Mr, Gladstone himself worked with feverish energy. His 
Manifesto was issued on the Htli June. On tlie ITtli he left St. Pancras 
Station, with Mrs. Gladstone and his eldest son, for Edinburgh, where 
ho addressed several great meetings. He said that as Inkerman was the 
soldier^’ battle* so was this the iieople’s Election, and he believed that 
the popular sense of justice would make nj> for the disafFeetions in the 
Liberal ranks. The plans of seceding Liberals were halting, stumblings 
ever shifting, ever vanishing. Home Rule and Goercion Avere the only 
intelligible alternatives. At Manchestcn-, on the 25th, lie admitted that 
the Laud Purchase Bill had been badly received, but dechired that it 
Avas open to review, reconstruction, or even rejectiou.t On the 28th 
he alluded for the first tinu^ to the personal attacks of Jjord Randolph 
Churchill, and said that if they coidd cut out of Lord Randolph half 
his qualities, with the other half they might make a valuable and 
distinguished public servant. 

The Elections Avere disastrous to the (iiovernment, for the maji)i*ity 
of 30 against Home Rule Avas increased to one of 114, The Cabinet 
met on the 20th July, and I'esolved to resign at once. 

Lord Salisbury, after in A^ain offering the Premiershiii to THe Government 
Lord Hartington, Avas forced to undei'take the foiniation Kealgns. 
of a Cabinet Avithout the aid of the Liberal Unionists, 

Lord Randoljih Churchill became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Chief Secretary. 

Those Avho thought that Mr. Gladstone Avould desert the cause Avhich 
ho had taken up, and plead age as an excuse for Avithdi*aAval from the 
struggle, Avere quickly undeceived. On August 4th he Avrote to Mr. 
Arnold Morley, the Liberal Whi]), that, though he must seek immediate 
change anti repose, and relief from a jieivsonal correspondence which liad 
mounted up to 20,000 letters yearly, he Avas mwertheless willing that 
his relations Avitli the party should continue as before. And, although 
towards the end of the month he sc^t off on a Ausit to Lord Acton at 
his seat in Bavai'ia, he left behind him a (*arcfully iirejiared pamphlet 
of more than fifty pag(^s in length, as a A^acatioii study for his country- 
mcn~an important contribution, it may be added, not only to xiolitical 
history, but to Gladstonian psycihology. It is entitled “The li*ish 
Question,” and is divided into tAvo iiarts, (1) History of 
an Idea ; (2) Lessons of tlie Election. The vvoi’k is dated « The Irish 

August 10th, 1880, and a postscrijit, added on August Question.’* 

22nd, deals Avith the new proimsals of the Unionist 
Ministry, so far as* they afl'ecited Ireland. “The History of an Idea” 
recalls the “Chapter of Autobiography.” Each Avas Avi'itten to chec^k- 
mate an attempt to assail the cause in the person of the advocate. 
But there is a contrast as vv^ell as a parallel. In the earliei* jiamphlet, 
Mr. Gladstone admitted a ^complete change in opinions and conduct -a 
change which had dictated resignation “in order to make good my 

* Mr. Bright’s description of the proposed Irish legislature as “ a vestry which will 
be incessantly beating against the bars of its cage, striving to become a Parliament,” 
recalls the best expressions of his prime. 

t The scheme \was never revived. 
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title to a new point of* departure/’ But in the case of Home Rule 
“I have no such chau|?e to vindicate; but only to point out the 
mode in which my language and conduct, governed by uniformity of 
principle, have simply followed the sevci*al stages by Avhich the great 
question of autonomy for Ireland has been brouglit to a state of ripe- 
ness f<)r practical legislation.” 

But the “History of^an Idea” may 
be dismissed, for it has already been 
drawn upon in these pages. The 
“ L(\sson of the Elections,” ^ written 
ininK'diately after a 
(‘rushing dereat, is a Mr. Gladstone’s 
good specimen of Mr. Optimism, 
(dadstoiie’s iri*(^])ressible 
optimism. Avliich b(‘gan by deceiving 
himself, wcmt on to de‘(*tnve others, and 
often end(Ml by bringing about an other- 
wis(5 im])ossible r(‘sult. Mr. (dadstoiie’s 
first i)ro))osilion in August, ISSO, was 
mild and ])lausil)l(' : “At the first 
nionumt when IJb('ralism is again 
unifed, it must again becoim* predomi- 
nant in Parliament.” This, however, 
is a mere intioductory truism which 
hel])s tin* scefdic to accc^pt the j-est : - 

“But our {intic'ipalions of its rt'al stmigtli 
in the future gi'ow more and morc^, eontldeiit 
Avheu A\e consider how inueh it is that 
Toryism, under eiiH'umstances of unpreeedentod 
advantage, has been able to achieve. Tt Jiow reckons :!!() members of T’arliainent. 
That is to say, as against the rest of the. House, it is in a minoiily of thirty-eight ; ‘and 
it is less by nineteen than the laheral members returned to the last l\‘ir]iaiiieiit. It has 
failed to win from our shattered and disuiiito<l party tlie same moderate amount of success 
which we obtained against it in November last, wbeu it had the important accidental 
advantage of the Irish vote. If, with that advantage, it hardly touched the number of 
250, and if it cannot obtain a majority of the House when biheralism is divided against 
itself in a maimer unknown for nearly a century, the inevitable inference, not demonstrable, 
but very highly probable, seems to l)e that Toryism eau never by its own resources win, 
under the existing laws, a majority of the House of Commons, unless and until tlie 
tendencies and temper of the British nation shall have undergone some novel and considerable 
change,” 

By October Mr. Gladstone had returned to Ilawardcii, and on the 
4th of that month, in the course of an address to some Irish dejiutations, 
he appealed very happily to the historical works of Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Goldwiii Smith, and dwelt on the curious circumstance? that two of the 
strongest opponents to Home Rule had, as historians, said the very 
things which formed the foundation of the Home Rule Bill. He thought 
that, as neither of these gentlemen was a practised politician, nor a 
man whose life had been spent under the burden of political responsi- 
bility, iidr a man whose duty it had been to Aveigh closely the nature and 
the consequences of contemplated measures, their countrymen would be 
justified in preferring their histoncal dicta to their political judgment. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s seventy-eighth birthday, in December of this year (1886) 
was celebrated by the congratulations of friends and admirers from all 
parts of the world, and cheered by the growing diflieulties of the? 
Conservative Government, nliieh had so far abstained from Coercion lest 
repressive measures should put an end to Liberal Unionist 
support. But the “Plan of Cam]mign” forced their liands. Coercion Again. 
At tho same, tflnie dissensions arose in the Cabinet, which 
led to the ^i*esi gnat ion of Lord Iddesleigh (followed by liis tragic^ death) 
and that of Lord Randolph Churchill, wJiose intended democratic Budget, 
with it?^ extensive remissions of taxation and sweeping economies, did 
not meet with tlie ai)f)roval his Tory colleagues. Mr. W. H. Smith 
became leafier of the House of Commons, and Mr. (losclien, whose progress 
to Conservatism had benm \'ery rapid, be(*ame Cha!u*ellor of tlie Exchequer. 
Ill the following March Mr. Arthur Balfour su(*c<‘(‘defl Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach as Cdiifd* Secretary to li'eland, and the “twenty years of resolute 
government” began at last. 

Mr. (Jladstono start(‘d tlie Xew Yf'ar witli i*enewed vigour. In the 
Nineteenth Ceninrif for January he publislu'd an article 
in wdiieli he criticisefl the* pessimism of Tennyson’s Year, 1887 . 
“Looksley Hall, Sixty years After,” and look advantagf‘ of 
the approaching Jubilee of th(‘ Que(‘ii lo congratulate Iiis countrymen 
upon their moral, ])olitical. and 


economic* progress during th<‘ last 
half century ; and in tin* lAJiruary 
number of the same i’(‘vi(u\, umhn* 
the title “ Not(*s and Qutn ii‘s on the 
Irish Demand,” he jiroduccnl many 
telling arguments for the ])oIicy to 
which he hafl ])l(*(lged the remaindei* 
of his political life. He remimled thos(‘ 
Avho had joined in tlu' outcry against 
Ameriiian subscriptions to the Irish 
<*ause, of thf^ example whi(*h England 
had set by subscriptions t-o the cause 
of freedom and nationality in Spain, 
Italy, Gree(*e and Poland. He asked 
that prf^sent methods of governing 
Ireland should be tested b>' the truth 
of the following propositions : - 

“First, that it is governed at a cost civil 
{ind military which, if applied to the Empire 
generally, not even ‘the W'ealth of Great 
Britain could sustain. Next, tliat we have 
banished the sons of Ireland wJioIesale, in this 
and in preceding generations, to other lands 
kindlier to tliein than their ^wii, and the 
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.seed thus sown broadcast has grown up into 

so many centres of adverse foreign opinion. Next, that instead of giving satisfaction 
to the populations of the two islands, every man on this side the water is discontented 
with the present relations, while Ireland regards them with a sentiment for which simple 

discontent is too weak a word And, lastly, that by blocking the way with Irish business 

we have effectually hindered the progress of British legislation, and have now, while 
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saddling our Parliament with intolerable labours, fallen into arrears, which are also felt 
to be intolerable.” 

Finally, what weie the compensations for governing Ireland against her 
will? Were discontent, discredit, and waste, commodities so precious 
that the jieople of England should continue to make sacrifices in order 
to retain them? — 

“Is there not a real problem before us, and will not the political genius pf this nation, 
which in every other quarter has, by the removal of discontent, strengthened and not 
relaxed tlic bonds of empire, show the world, in the only ease that still remains lAiprovided 
for, that by carefully acting on the same principles in appropriate form we may be enabled 
to bring about the same benclicent results?” 

These last words were no doubt intended to indicate such a readi- 
ness to compromise and conciliation as might have been expected 
from so great a master of the art of management. 
Attsmpts at Com- Indeed, the times seemed to be fast idpening for a re- 
promlse, 1887. union with Mr. Chamberlain. The i*esignatioii of Lord 
Raiidolidi Churchill had removed from the Government 
by far the most democratic of its members. Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self suggested that, since Unionist Radicals and Home Rulers were agreed 
on everything except Ireland, and on three points out of four m Ireland, 
they might well confer as to whether the one point of difference 
must remain essential. “I am conviiK*ed,” he said, “that sitting round 
a table, coming together in a spirit of compromise and conciliation, 
almost any three men, leaders of the Liberal party, aliliongh they may 
hold opposite views upon another branch of the (piestion, would yet* 
be able to arrange some scheme.” Mr. Gladstone wrote from Hawardon 
to Sir William Harcourt that Mr. Chamberlain's s])eech at Bii'minghain 
was an important fact of which due account ought to be taken, and 
added that he thought, “if handled on all sides in a proi^er spirit, it 
ought to lead to wiiat I may term a Qnoihta vivendi in the Liberal 
party,” or at least “reduce to a minimum the div^ergencies of opinion 
ui>oii the Irish Question in its several parts and bi*anches.” 

Thus came about the famous Round Table Conference which, meeting 
in Sir William Harcourt's house, was presided over by Lord Herschell 
and attended by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, 
the Round Table Mr. Chambeidain, and Sir George Trevelyan. When the 
Conference, 1887. conference separated on February 14tli there w^as left 
upon Sir George Trevelyan’s mind “no doubt whatever 
that reunion of the party was tlioroughlj'' attainable.” But these hopes 
were speedily dashed by an article published by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
Baptist: and from this time the breach steadily wi(3cned until, in the 
autumn of the same year, the member for Birmingham plainly told his con- 
stituents that Ireland (ripe for a National Council in 1885) was not ripe for 
Home Rule; that Home Rule must be postponed to the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales, Scotland, and England successively; and that 
precedence must also be given to local government for 
The Causa Great Britain and to statutory provisipn for the safety of 
Prospering. life at sea. By this time the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment was putting a seveie strain npon the Liberalism 
of the Liberal Unionists, aud the bye-elections were beginning to show 
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that Home Rule was steadily growing in favour. Mr. Balfour’s “Jubilee 
Coercion Act,” although coupled with a Land Act admitting leaseholders 
to the benefits of the Act of 1881, met with strenuous opijosition early in 
1887. “In my opinion,” said Mr. Gladstone, in an eloquent 
speech on the Second Reading of the Bill, “those who protesting against 
contempjate act^ of violence, those to whom the ideas of Coercion, 
the dagger aild dynamite are familiar, will look with 
satisfaction on the procecMlings of the Government.” Tlie prospect of tht^ 
attainnieijt of a reformed government by constitutional mejuis had almost 
weaned the Irisli people from methods of violence : 

“ This Bill tends to drive them back into the arms of those who would incite them 
to crime ; it tends again to induce that temporary indulgence in crime which is the 
necessary accompaniment of indulgence in oppression. I will have no part in raising 
this cup to the lips of Ireland. It must he offered to her by other hands. To nie it 
will be honour and happiness enough should I be permitted the smallest share in dashing 
it to the ground.” 

A painful chapter in the history of journalism was opened on tlie 
18tli of Ai^ril, just before the division on the Second Reading of the new 
Coercion Bill, by the reprodu(*tion in the Times of a letter 
purporting to have been written by Mr. rarncll to one of The Forged 

his supporters immediately after the Phmiiix Park Letter, 1887. 

murders. “ Though I regret the accident of Lord F. 

Cavendish’s death, T cannot refuse to admit that Burke got no more 
than his deserts,” may be fiuoted as a specimen sentence from the first 
hoax in the “Parncllism and Crime” series. The letter was at once 
denounced by Mr. Parnell as “ ii villainous and barefaced forgery ” ; it was 
a desperate weapon, and its employment by the Unionists is the measure 
of the blind terror with which they contemplated what Lord Salisbury 
called “ the Irish nightmare.” The Government rcfus(?d either to treat 
the letter and the articles which followed as a breach of jfrivilege, or to 
accept Mr. Gladstone's motion for a. Select Committee. Ju declining to 
be driven to the Law Courts, Mr. I’ai'uell and his friends followed the 
example of Mr. Cobdeii, who had refused to accept the onus of disj)roviiig 
personal statements made against him in the Times, and had scorned 
any other Court of Appeal than that of i)ublic oi^inion.* The immediate 
effect of these “disclosures” was to embitter to a degree unknown for 
many years the relations between political parties. In the House the 
struggle against Coercion was carried on by the Irish members with 
passionate persistence, and Mr. Balfour’s Crimes Bill was not passed until 
July. Mr. Gladstone was constantly on his feet in the House of Commons; 
but the sphere of h,Vs most interesting sjieeches lay outside the House : 
he had unlimited confidence in his power to reclaim the country. 

“From the very first, iu this question, and many other questions of the greatest 
importance, resting upon broad piyiciples and upon simple appeals to the human mind 
and the human conscience, my confidence is reposed mainly in the people. 1 do not 
undervalue education and study, and leisure and experience, and all those advantages 
which many of us possess ; but if it be true, as Mr. Schnadhorst thinks, that this approxi- 
mation is going on amongst the masses of the Liberal party— and I may say that I have 

♦ Cy. speech by Mr. John Morlcy at the annual dinner of the Cobden Club, May 
14th, 1887. 
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jmuch evidence reaching me from day to day that that is the case—so far from being 
alarmed at such a state of things, I rejoice." 

Tho most striking feature in his political orations during the summer 
and autumn of 1887 is the logical development which he began to 



A SKETCH IX THE HOUSE IN 1S8S. 


admit to the pi'inciple of Home Rule. Sympathy with nationality, 
\Vhetlier abroacl or at home, Avas indeed one of the most marked 
characteristics of his mind. *Tlie need for the devolution 
Nationality and of Parliamentary business had, as we have shown, ‘been 
Devolution. seen and apimeciated by him for many years. And now, 
when these developments came crowding into the region of 
practical ])olitics, the (irand Master of the arts of political management 
received them with impressive sympathy and ranged them in a formidable 
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phalanx to support but not to precede Home Rule for Ireland. The 
Tories were overwhelmed with horror at what they called “separatist” 
proposals ; but the most annoying part of it was Mr. Gladstone's way 
of introducing such a ineasui'o as Welsh Disestablishment, under cover 
of the patronage of some Liberal Unionist leader. A tremendous speech 
at Swansea on June 0th affords an admirable specimen of tiiis art 
• * • 

“The people of Wales may make mistakes in judging of their own interests, but 
they are more dikely to judge well of their own interests than the j>eople in England, 
who know little or nothing about them. That is the case in Ireland, and that is the 
case in WiJles. You are very anxious, many of you, most of those I arn addressing, 
regarding what is called the question of Pisestablishment. Well, gentlemen, I have had 
a liand in a piece of Disestablishment myself, and I am going to be verj" stinted and 
Jejune indeed on this subject with you. I am gobig to allude to what I call the 
Hartingtonian principle. Pei'haps you will ask me what that is. 1 will tell you. When 
Jjord Hartington was a leader of the Lilu'ral i)art.y in the lime of the Deaoonsfield 
Ministry he went into Scotland, and went there, I jiresume to think, for a moie useful 
purpose than he has gone thert*. for once or twice recently. Lord Hartington was asked 
about Disestablishment in Scotland, and said that the question whether there should 
continue to be an Established Church in Scotland ought to be decided according to the 
views of the Scotch. That is wiiat I call the Hartingtonian prineijde, and I airi thoroughly 
Hartingtonian in the adoption of that 2 )rinciple, whether it be England or Scotland, or 
whether it be Wales.” 

Tl)o s]) 0 ('(.‘li from wliitdi tlu^so words arc taken was delivered to a vast 
gatlieT*ing in the grounds of Singleton Abbey, the Swansea residence 
of Sir Hussey Vivian (afterwards Ijord Swansea), with wliom 
Mr. Gladstom^ was staying. Tlie day was observinl as a a Demonstraf.on 
general holiday in the* distriet, and the collieries and other Wales, 1887. 
works were closed. In compliance with a wish, Mr. Gladstone 
consented to j‘(H*ei\^o nuanbers of Liberal Assoeiations from all parts of 
the Pi'ineiimlity, and sixty special trains were ])rovided for those who 
desired to be present at tlu‘ demonstration. D(?putations also arrivcnl 
from Cork and Waterford, and in all sixty-two addiesses were i)resented. 
All immense procession, wearing green and Aviilte rosettes, and carrying 
banners, walked, six deep, to Singleton, and occupied four hours in 
the march past the i)latform on wliicli Mr. Gladstone sat in the midst 
of a large and distingnished company. It is not possible to summarise 
his speeches during tliis visit, though they are of extraordinary" vigour 
and interest. But his main profiosition was tliis : “ It is a recognition 
of all the distinctive qualities and the separate i)arts of the gi'eat 
countries which constitutes a true test of union, and* to attempt to 
centralise them by destroying those local peculiarities is the shallowest 
philosophy and the woi»st possible of all practical blunders.” 

When, on tlie following morning (Sunday), Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
attended service in a neighbouring church, the Vicar of Swansea— unless 
the Times reporter be in error— “ preached a remarkable sermon from tlie 
words, ‘ Let her own works prai.se her in the gates.’ At great length 
and with much eloquence thS vicar made out a case against Disestablish- 
ment, showing the great activity of the Church during recent years in 
Wales, and the large provision made year by year for the spiritual 
requirements of the population, and the total failure of the arguments 
for Disestablishment.” 

, In the recess Mr. Balfour’s Irish policy was discredited by the 
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conduct of the Ro 3 ^al Irish Constabulary at Mitchelstown, when two 
persons were killed and several others injured by the firing of an un- 
necessary volley. Henceforth “Heineniber Mitchelstown!” 
“Rememijer was a popular watelnvord on Liberal platforms, and Mr. 

Mitchelstown!** Gladstone harped upon the subject of iiolice atrocities 
with an itei‘atioii that was often wearisome and some- 
times extravagant.* * 

But redundance is not always sui^erfluity, and in large tilings cultured 
criticism is generally wrong. Like (yConnell, Gladstone liad a ^true con- 
ception of what a great teacher ought to be, and just as 
Iteration’s many admirers thought that O'Connell overdosed his 
Us9iul Aid. countrymen with “ First flower of the earth ” and 
“hereditary bondsmen,” so did fastidious Liberals weary 
of the Home Rule watchwords. Indeed, there is good leason for think- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone’s repetition was conscious and intentional; for 
in the small edition of O’Rourke’s I^ife of OConnell, which he has 
marked and indexed.t a special reference is madt^ under the heading 
“iteration” to page 272, Avhere a jicncil line is drawn along the following 
quotation from a speech of the Liberator's at the Repeal Association 
in 1846 


have often said, and repeated it over and over again, tlnit I liad found that it was 
not sufficient in politics to enunciate a new proposition one, or two Times, or three times. 
I continue to repeat it until it comes back like an echo from the different parts of the 
country: then I know it is understood, and I leave it to its fate,” 

A cui’ions scene took X3lace at the annual meeting of the Liberal 
Federation at Nottingham on the 18th of October, Mischief-makers had 
spread a rumour that Mr. Gladstone was about to resign tlio leadership, 
and, when his arrival was delayed, the delegates began to call out, some 
for “Morley” and some for “Harcourt”; but the roars of applause 
with wliicli Mr. Morley ’s declaration, “Tliere is no 
“There is vacancy!” was received arc still remembered as a SfDoii- 

No Vacancy!** taneous and irrefutable testimonial to Mr. Gladstone’s 
unapproachable ascendancy. The occasion is also memor- 
able for a speech in which Mr. Asquith made his mark : — 

“Speakiiig as a very humble member of the 3>iberal party, and unable to bind 
anybody but himself, he ventured to express the opinion that the limits of reasonable 
and practicable concessions had been reached. It was a good thing to do wliat they 
could to recover the lost sheep, but they might pay too high a price for the capitulation 
of Birmingham. He was perfectly content to leave the matter in the hands of Mr. 
Gladstone, whose presence at their head was worth a hundred bat/alions. To the 
youngest it was an inspiration, and to the oldest it was an example. To one and all 
it was a living lesson of devotion, hopefulness, and vitality. ^Let them rejoice that on© 
survivor of the heroic age of English politics had entered on the last struggle of a life 
spent on the battle-fields of freedom ; and let them, lesser men of a later day, be proud 
that in such an enterprise, and under such omens, they were permitted to obey his 
summons and to follow where he led.’* * 

Mr. Gladstone’s aggressive vitality was spreading dismay among his 
enemies and wonder among his friends. It was mainly due, no doubt, 

* There was also the unfortunate instance of Colonel Dopping. 

+ I believe in the year 18ii8, in connection with the very interesting essay on O’Connell in 
the Nineteenth Century^ January, 1889. 
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to the attention which he paid to his trusted friend and physician, Sir 
Andrew Clark, by whose advice he judiciously varied his labours and 
interspersed them with intervals of repose and relaxation. 
Vx, Gladstone Dollis Hill, often lent him by his friends Lord and Lady 
Benews Us Youtb. Aberdeen, was a favourite resort ; and there many de- 
lightful gatherings were adorned by hi^ prese];ice and 
charmed by his conversation. There, too, many articles were planned and 
written for the magazines, a learned and speculative leisure dividing itself 
between the attractions of archa3ology, theology, and that newer but 
equally xmcertain scjiencie of political meteorology which owed its rise 
to the ingenuity of Mr. Gladstone and its fall to the perversity of 
fate.* Mr. Gladstone, as we have seen, was one of the exceptions to the 
interdict which “smart” society tried for a time to impose upon Home 
Rule iioliticians, and even he experienced some unpleasantnesses. But 
he bore it all with good humour, and quite enjoyed the polite fiction 
that Home Rule had been extinguished by the Elections of 1886. On one 
occasion he told how in the month of July, 1887, he met a lady, “a very 
kind friend, but who has the misfortune of being a strong Tory. 
We were talking over the recent speech of Lord Salisbury at the 
Carlton Club. This lady was very much annoyed that Lord Salisbury 
should have exhibited great fear of a dissolution. I said, ‘Well, it is 
very unreasonable indeed that he of all people in the world should dread 
a dissolution. Does not everybody know presuming to sx)eak of myself 
as a symbol of the party— ‘is it not an established fact that at the 
General Election twelve months ago I was extinguished?’ She said to 
me with considerable readiness, ‘ Yes ; but you are popping up again.’ ” 

But to tell how Mr. Gladstone “poi)ped up,” to give a bare record of 
his itineraries or a concise abstract of his speeches in these years of Liberal 
revival would as certainly outrun the limits of the chai3ter as the i^atience 
of its reader. There was a campaign in the Midlands in the autumn of 
1888. It was opened by an immense meeting in Bingley 
An Autumn Hall ; and so great was the enthusiasm that many 
Campai£^, 1888. Liberals thought Birmingham had been reconverted. In 
the midsummer of the following year came a tour in 
the West of England, one incident of which may be related, since it 
will illustrate the general principle that it was unsafe 
An Impromptu for Pressmen to lose sight of Mr. Gladstone. One sunny 
Speech, 1889. day, being free from political engagements, he was per- 
suaded to drive from Bodmin to Tintagel Castle, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. On arriving at Tintagel, he was taken round the 
interesting old ruin, and then down to the sea. A few persons who, 
themselves out of sight, were watching him from ^above raised a cheer 
which echoed from rock to rock of the cave. No good-natured greeting 
was ever heard unacknowledged by Mr. Gladstone. He gravely lifted 
his hat and bowed to his unseen admirers.^ When he returned to the 
village the inhabitants had their congratulatory address duly drawn up. 
A few words of thanks could not, of course, be withheld, and a few 
words grew by accretion into a newspaper column about the morning’s 

* See Mr. Gladstone's articles on electoral facts in the Nineteenth Century; September, 
1887, December, 1889, and September, 1891. 
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news. ‘‘I also,” wrote a veteran reporter, recalling the incident long 
afterwards, “ had taken a fancy that Tintagel Castle would interest me 
on this particular afternoon, and therefore happened, pencil and note- 
book in hand, to find myself at the liglit hon. gentleman's elbow when 
he was discoursing to the open-mouthed and entranced country people 
at this far-off snot. Whatever it may be now, Tintagel Avas not then 
blessed iVith a telegraph wire, and tliere was no train ; but the OAvner 
of a fast tretter, determined that the world should next morning know 
how greatly his native village had been favoured, had his nag between 
the shafts of a gig a fcAV minutes after Mr. Gladstone had finished 
perorating ; and the speech and the driver and I accomplished the 
journey together to Bodmin in record time before the post otlice there 
had closed its doors.” 

On the 25th July in this year (1880) Mi*, and Mi*s. Gladstone celebrated 
a golden wedding Avhich “ was gladdened by the loving presence of 
family and friends and the innumei*able benedictions of Avell-Avishers at 
a distance.” 

On the 16th May, 1890, the Libei*al leader began a campaign in East 
Anglia, and this was followed at the end of the month by a series of 
speeches in Scotland. Mr. Gladstone spoke of the period 
of danger througli which Free Trade Avas passing, and in East Anglia 
of “ the dreadful militarism Avhich lay like an incubus or Scotland, 1890. 
a vampire on Europe.” There were many “apiirehen- 
sions” as to his revolutionary tendencies. But the analysts and expert 
witnesses who pretended to divine them Avero confounded Avhen on the 
1st July in this year (1890) he made a- severe attack upon the Government 
for submitting to Parliament the treaty, or convention, by Avhieh Lord 
Salisbury had ceded Heligoland to Germany. He thought it a constitu- 
tional novelty, and denounced it as a tiangerous i)re(*edent/, diminishing 
the responsibilities of Ministers and impaii*ing a valuable prerogative 
of the Crown. 

Meanwhile the iiopularity of Home Buh^ Avas still increasing. Indeed, 
in 1887 and the two following years, the Liberal party, under Mr. 
Gladstone’s leadership, Avas making good its losses Avitli astonishing 
rapidity. NeAV men api)eai*ed to fill the gaps. Mr. Arthur Acland and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone came to the front about the same time as Mr. 
Asquith. Sir George Trevelyan had returned to the friends whom he 
had left with so much reluctance. Liberals were becoming acclimatised 
to Home Rule. The gains at the bye-elections were 
constant and sensational. The Parnell Commission Act, Omeng of Victory, 
which was intended to blast a cause by ruining its 
advocates, had ended In the spring of 1889 in the exposure of Pigott; 
and, upon the whole, popular judgment endorsed the claim put for- 
ward by Sir Charles Russell, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, on behalf 
of his client: ‘‘This inquiry, ^tended as a curse, has proved a blessing. 
Designed, prominently designed, to ruin one man, it has been his 
vindication.” Bright indeed were the prospects of Home Rule Avhen 
the century entered upon its ninetieth and Mr. Gladstone upon his 
eighty-first year. But in the autumn of 1890 these fair prospects 
were clouded. The case of O’Shea r. O’Shea and Parnell came before 
the Courts ; and in November the jury found that Mr. Parnell had 
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committed adultery. “Unscathed by the lance of the enemy,” he had 
fallen a victim, like the dark hero of romance, “to the violence of his 
own contending passions.” Popular opinion, which had 
A Black Cloud, eagerly welcomed an incomplete Parliamentary whitewash, 
1890. felt that the new stain was indelible and unpardonable. 
Most of Mr. ParneH’s followers recognised, though tardily, 
that the only hope for their cause Avas to throw over thp leader whose 
strategy and indomitable perseverance had brought them so near to 

victory. But the man Avho had courted and won dishonour would not 
resign the remnants of his ])OAA"er ; and had not death «^come to 

the rescue, the cause to which Mr. Gladstone had devoted his last 

years Avould have been denied even its ineffecjtual triumph. On 

March 17th, 1891, in a siieecli at Hastings, he described what happened 

“The Liberals of the comiiry looked forward to the coining crisis. They said ‘We 
are looking for a majority in the next Parliament ; that majority, obtained by Liberal 
agency in this country, will give Home Rule to Ireland. That Home Rule to Ireland, 
if there had been no disclosures in the Divorce Court, would have been the means of 
making Mr. Parnell the constitutional ruler of Ireland. The l)attle comes to issue, and 
we have to decide whether we still, after these disclosures, will place the constitutional 
leadership of Ireland in the hands of Mr. Parnell. We will not do it.’ I had not to 
consider in what condition as a party they would give their votes and devote their 
efforts. My duty was a much simpler one. I was merely the reporter of tlie general 
conviction of the party. I never doubted that that was the conviction of the Liberal 
party, and of the soundest and best parts of the party. We were ready to face defeat, 
exclusion, political misfortune, but to create constitutional leadersliip in Ireland under 
such guidance tiie liberal part 5 ^ were not prepared. Wbat happened next? According 
to our understanding, we expected the Irish party ^vould have met together and would 
have voted as to who was to l)e their leader. I should have thought if there was one thing 
more absolutely in the nature of a party than another, it was the choice of a leader. A 
political party not autliorised to choose its leader is a contradiction in terms. However, 
a dispute arose; a different view was taken by the minority of tl»e party, while the 
majority of the party steadily and finally decided that Mr. Parnell sliould not be leader 
of the Irisli party.” 

From this time Home Rule for Ireland Avas only kept in its place of 
honour by Gladstone’s t)er‘.soiial iufiiieiiee. On the 1st of October, 1891, 
lie gave liis blessing to the NeAvcastle programme, A^diieh 
The Newcastle included Local Option, Payment of Members, Parish 
Programme, 1891. Councils, Reform of the Land Laws and Chui*ch Dis- 
establishment in Wales and Scotland. But he refused 
to yield to the Socialistic agitation for an indiscriminate statutory eight 
hours day, and in the last session of Parliament helped to tliroAV out 
the Second Reading of a Female Franchise Bill, for which the new 
“ Conseiwative” leader, Mr. Arthur Balfour, had declared himself. Lord 
Salisbury dissoh’ed Parliament in the midsummer of 1892, 
Parliament relying upon the diA'isions among Irish Nationalists and 
Dissolved, 1893, iipou an agitation Avhich Avas being got up among the loyal 
Protestants of Ulster in order to shake Mr. Gladstone's 
Nonconformist supporters. ^ p ^ Hirst 

* Mr. Gladstone refers to a letter written by him to Mr. John Morley on November 24tli, 
1890, intimating that if Mr. Parnell remained the Irish leader, he himself would have to 
retire. Read at one of the stormy meetings in Committee Room No. 15, it put an end to 
Mr. Parnell’s leadership. 
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The Last Election Address — A Home Rule Majority — Turning out the Salisliury Govern- 
ment — The New Cabinet- Uganda— Depression of Trade and Agriculture— The New 
Home Rule Bill—Tlie Third Reading Carried— Bimetallism- Egypt— Home Rule 
in the Lords— The Autumn Session- Resignation Humours— The Last Speech in 
the House — A Farewell to Parliamentary IJfc — Welsh Disestahlishmeiit— Literary 
Pursuits— Armenia and Crete— The Que.stion Summed Up. 

O N June 24tli, 181)2, Mr. Gladstone issued his last election address to his 
Midlothian constituents. The address contained none of the details 
of a new Homo Rule Bill, but ])roniised a speech “on the 
outlines of the proposal for which the Liberal jmrty has a Last Election 
unitedly contended for the last six years,” and atti'ibuted Address, 1892. 
the present tranquillity of Ireland to her expectation of a 
“ frank eoncossioii of Home Buie, sheltered by Imi)erial supremacy.” For 
Scotland and Wales “ the public souse had conscientiously declared itself 
against the maintenance of the respective religious Establishments.” Mr. 
Gladstone favoured the establishment of representative li(‘eiising authorities, 
and of a single system of registration. After a declaration in favour of 
the priueifdc of “one man one vote,”* and a i)romise to discuss the 
question of a further limitation of the hours of labour, the manifesto 
wound up as follows : — 

“In this, the sixtieth year of my political life, I iieee.ssarily feel that this must surely bo 
the last General Election at which I can expect to solicit your suilrages, and that now hut 
a small and special share can belong to me in the work 1 am endeavouring to sketch out. 
It is, tlien, an appropriate occasion for assuring you that I am deeply grateful for the 
confidence which has been heretofore accorded to me by an overwhelming majority of 
your- number, and which 1 humbly trust I have not forfeited. And even now, closely 
circumscribed as is the space before me, I trust that if your minds liave not changed 
concerning me, I may still, through the bounty of the Almiglity, be permitted to render you 
for a while imperfect but devoted service.” 

Under Gladstonian leadership Home Rule still held a first place ; and 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury were equally ardent, insi.'^tiug upon 
** the terrible importance of an Election which would turn entirely upon 
“ Separation.” Mr. Gladstone’s task was extraordinarily diflicult. A sudden 
contagion of Collecti^sm had infected many of the best 
workers in the party. His attemj^t to reconcile sym- Conciliating 

pathy with the ends and disagreement with the means Collectivists, 

of Socialism, though ingenious, has no permanent value; 
but the verbal artifice which lubricated the Eight Hours crisis is worthy 
of quotation 

“ I do not presume to give you a positive opinion ; all I can say is what I think. Until 
t^iversal unanimity prevails, and if there are cases where local unfiiiimity exi.sts, I should 

* He also argued strongly (at Gorebridge, July 4th) for State payment of election expenses. 
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be very pflacl indeed to sec the principle of local option made available, to avoid tbe 
difficulty of violent interference ’vvith the individual freedom of bodies of men that are 
unwilling to give It up, and on the other hand to give free scope to the honourable and 
legitimate aspirations of the miners of a district like this, who value the eight hours day 
for high social and moral purposes, and wdio are unanimous in their desire to attain it/^ 

There is the old note of high statesmanship in his reply to “Unionist’* 
arguments : “ Have we not, scattered over the Avorld, a number of States, 
colonial in their origin, bnt which now have in more 
The Argument from than one case swollen to national dimension^ ? Is it not 
the Colonies. that every one of tliesc is subject to the supremacy 

of Parliament V And I want to know whether you con- 
sider that that supremacy is or is not a shadow or a fiction ? ’* Here 
again is an imi^ressive criticism of oligarchic pretensions 

“You are told that education and enlightenment, that leisure, that high station, that 
I)olitical experience, are arrayed in the opposing camp, and I am 
sorry to say tluit to a large extent I cannot deny it. But, gentle- 
The Classes. men, though I cannot deny it, I painfully reflect that in almost every 
one, if not in every one, of the great political controversies of the last 
fifty years, whetlier they affected the franchise, whether they affected commerce, whether 
they affected religion, whether they affected the had and abominable question of slavery, 
or whatever subject they touched, these leisured classes, these educated classes, these 
wealthy classes, these titled classes, have been in the wrong.” * 

The result of the General Election of 1892 was to convert the Unionist 
majority, reduced by bye-elections from 116 to 06, into a Home Rule 
majority of 40. It was a bitter disappointment to 
A Home Rule Mr. Gladstone, Avho (making too little allowance for 

Majority, 1892. the effect of Irish dissensions upon English electors) 
had confidently calculated on a majority large enough 
to overawe the House of Lords. His own majority in Midlothian sank 
to 690. Lord Salisbury did not follow the recent i^recedents of resign- 
ing before Parliament assembled, on the 4th of August. The Queen’s 
Speech was very short; and in the opinion of Liberals it required 
the insertion of another sentence. “It is her Majesty’s hope,” so ran 
the concluding words of the official Speech, “ that you will continue to 
advance in the path of usefulness and beneficent legislation which 
has been so judiciously followed in previous Sessions.” “We feel it, 
however,” added the Opposition, in the Amendment moved by l^r. 

Asquith, “to be our duty, humbly to submit to your 
^ Majesty that it is essential that your Majesty’s Govern- 
OovernmeSt^ ment should jDossess the confidence of this House and 
of the country, and respectfully to represent to your 
Majesty that that confidence is not reposed in your present advisers*” 
Mr. Asquith’s amendment was su]>ported by botR Mr. Justin McCarthy 
and Mr. John Redmond^ who led the larger and the smaller section 
Irish Home Rulers ; but both demanded pledges that Home Rule should 
b^the first claim on the new Governmentj 

Uu4«f^ these difficult circumstances all the krts of Parliamentary 
managejnent and persuasion were required. Discordant notes must fee 
lutnnonised. The sharp compotition of rival factions for legislative 
priority must be translated into the friendly emulation of allies* Cohesion 

* Speech at Edinburgh, June 30th, 18^ 
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must be introduced, or at least diversity disciplined, if the easy triumph 
of a division was to be followed by the formation of a stable and effective 
Government 

The “ old Parliamentary hand ” was equal to the emergency. Rising 
on the 9th of, August, he censured the Government for an improper attempt 
to prolong its life, which had produced an uiinceessary debate and pro- 
ceedings both, ‘•singular and anomalous.” Ministers might analyse, dissect, 
explain the^ majority, but they could not explain it away. This was no 
time for a declaration of policy on the part of what was about to be a 
Governiident, but was at present only “a nebulous hyjjothesis.” Never- 
theless ho ran sympathetically over the main items of the Newcastle 
Programme. Then he came to the main part of his subject ; and, 
conscious of its besetting dangers, he adopted the unusual course of 
reading from a sheet of paper, his reply to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
interrogations. The question of amnesty must stand over ; for as yet 
he was not “ invested with official responsibility.” The question of 
evictions should bo considered. For the rest Ireland need feel no ap- 
prehensions : — “ The question of Ireland is, to me, personally, almost 
everything. It has been my primary and absorbing interest for the last 
six or seven years, and so it will continue till the end.” The speech, which 
concluded with a warning to the House of Lords and an impressive appeal 
to the Unionist party, has been correctly described as a favourable 
presage for his return to offi(*e and power. It was also a striking proof of 
the priority which Ireland held in all his thoughts. Home Rule was 
the spring of his i)olicy, the object of his manoeuvres, the magnet that 
prescribed and restricted the sphere of his activity. 

The division upon Mr. Asquith’s Amendment, taken on the 11th of 
August, gave the Opposition for the first, and almost for the last, time 
its full combined majority of forty. Mr. Balfour at once 
moved the adjournment of the House, and Mr. Gladstone The Government 
returned to Hawarden for a few days of rest. But his Defeated, 
leadership was not quite unquestioned. One morning ho 
received at Hawarden intelligence from London of a movement benevo- 
lently “ dictated by consideration for his age.” The same evening he dined 
in town, and within a day or two was busily engaged in forming his 
fourth and last Administration. Age h$td not impaired his Napoleonic 
energy. A Cabinet was well and wisely constructed. Mr. 

John Morley, upon whose counsel and support Mr. Glad- The New Cabinet 
stone had come to lean wdth special confidence, again 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord Rosebery was once more Foreign 
Secretary, and Sir William Harcourt Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman returned to the War Office, and Mr. (now Sir 
Henry) Fowler became President of the Local Government Board. Two 
new men, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland, received the important positions 
of Home Secretary and Vice-President of the Council. 

The Premier gave varioife proofs of his energy during the Recess. 
He wrote a paper on Homer, which was read at the Oriental Congress on 
September 7th. Then he paid a visit to Wales, climbed Snowdon, and 
made a speech at Barmouth, in w'hich some uncomplimentary remarks 
about Welsh landlordism gave great offence to a Liberal peer. At 
the end of the month a Cabinet Council was summoned to consider the 
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affairs of Uganda and the position of the East Africa Company, which 
had infomed the Government of its insolvency. Shortly afterward^^ 
came the announcement of the appointment of a British 
' Uganda. Commissioner in East Africa. It led to a fresh increase of 
Imperial responsibilities, and it may be doubted whether 
the Prime Minister’s acquiescence involved his approval.* ^n October 24th 
Mr. Gladstone delivered the inaugural Romanes lecture in the Sheldonian 
theatre at Oxford. It was an impressive scene—the intolerable crush 
without, the silent crowd within, the red-gowned central figure of^ Oxford’s 
greatest son as he illustrated with loyal and eloquent erudition the 
proud saying: Universitas Oxoniensis cemxda Parisiensis. 

Public attention was now divided between Homo Rule and the depression 
of trade and agriculture, which produced as usual a crop of quack remedies. 

Mr. Chamberlain seized the opportunity to publish a pro- 
Remedies for De- gramme dealing with compensation, industrial arbitration, 
preselon of Trade, and immigration, and proposing State intervention in many 
new departments. Mr. Chaplin })reached Bimetallism and 
Protection together. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour divided the two 
subjects between them. 

But Mr. Gladstone was too busy with the new Home Rule Bill to take 
much notice of these sallies. + The Parliamentary Session of 1893 opened 
at the end of January. Many subjects for legislation were indicated in 
the Queen’s Speech, but the most important passage ran as follows:-— 

“A Bill will be presented to you on tlie earliest possible occasion, to amend the 
provision for the government of Ireland. It lias been prepared with 

The New Home the desii'e to afford contentment to the Irish people, important relief 

Rule Bill, 1893. to Parliament, and additional securities for the strength and union 
of the Empire.” 

In the Commons the debate on the Address was neither short nor SAveet ; 
in the House of Lords, on Avhose roll of 560 Avere inscribed the names of 
just about forty Liberals, divisions had become a mockery, and debates 
a solemn farce. Ever since 1884 it had been a mere party machine Avhich 
registered the opinions and responded to the manipulation of the Conserva- 
tive leaders. But in the Parliament of 1892-95 the absurdity Avas aggravated 
by the fact that the Liberal ma jority in the Commons was small, so that 
it was easy for. the Peers to assume that they had a “mission” from the 
country to destroy any measure passed through the Commons which 
harassed vested interests or prejudiced the prospects of their party. Even 
if a Bill were generally admitted to be good and useful it had to be 
thrown out, lest a Liberal Government should have the benefit of pass- 
ing a popular measure. Bitterly must Mr. Gladstone have regretted 
that Macaulay’s letter to Lord LansdowiieJ had been neglected f or^ half 
a century; bittei*ly must he have repented that his own conservatism^ or 
the conservatism of colleagues, had disregarded the practical counts of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, and— -in the face of annual proofs of a 
noxious vitality-'-had accepted or promulgated the superstition tha^ the 

* A passage in the Queen*s Speech of 1883 shows that evacuation was stilMntendedi 

t Nevertheless, on December 3rd, 1892, being presented with the freedom of Liverpool 
he found time for many interesting reminiscences of. the Liverpool of his boyhood. 

$ Sir George Trevelyan’s Life of Lord Macaulay, chapter vlii. 
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surrender on the County Franchise, the battles over the Paper Duties, 
Army Purchase, Irish Land, and Irish Church Disestablishment, had 
demonstrated the helplessness of the hereditary Chamber. 

“An Upper Chamber which will accept from Ministers whom it detests no measure 
that has not behind it an irresistible mass of excited public opinion, has, sooner or later, 
the fate of those Ministers in its hands. For, on the one hand, the frfctipn generated by 
the process of forcing a Bill through a reluctant House of Lords annoys and scandalises 
a nation which soon grows tired of having a revolution once a twelvemdhth ; and, on 
the other hand, the inability of a Cabinet to conduct through both Houses that qpntinuoust 
flow of legislation which the ever-changing necessities of a country like ours demand, 
alienates those among its more ardent supporters who take little account of its difficulties, 
and see only that it is unable to turn its Bills into Acts.” 

Such was the thesis advanced by Sir George Trevelyan in 1870. Mr 
Gladstone’s Fourth Administration seems to have been designed by 
Providence for the special and almost exclusive purpose of fixing it 
in the regions of uncon tested and incontestable truth. 

On Februai‘y 18th Mr. Gladstone rose in a full and crowded House 
to introduce his second Home Rule Bill. Seven added years had brought 
with them marvellously little change to the figure of the old chief. 
“Scantier the hair, i)aler the face, and more furroAved; but the form still 
erect, the eye flashing, the right hand beating vigorously as of yore on 
the long-suffering box.” ‘ The voice Avas even better than at the close 
of the 1880-85 Paidiament. There was the same i)ower of exposition, 
the same lucidity, the same sonorous rhythm and stately diction, the 
same persuasive tone and gesture that had swayed and adorned four- 
teen Parliaments and a score of Ministries. 

Mr. Gladstone began with a poAA^erful alignment to show that there 
was no intermediate course betAveen autonomy and coercion. This had 
been their contention in 1880. To sIioav the constitutional character of the 
claim put forAvard by Ireland, the Premier drove home the simple 
fact that it was put forward by four -fifths of her representative 
members, 

; “Those gentlemen opposite seem to have no respect for such a majority as that. Do 
they recollect, Sir, that never in England has there been such a majority— never once? 

, No Parlitnnent of tlie last fifty years has come within measurable, or 

•Th Tv 4 M 1 inxmeasurable, distance of it. In one Parliament of sixty years ago, 

I6r Home Eule.^ Parliament of December, 1832— the first in which I had the honour 
of sitting— there was by far the greatest majority that ever had been 

I known in our constitutional history. The party of Sir Robert Peel, to» 

which I belonged, did not count, at the outside, more than 150, and would, perhaps, 
have been more properly estimated at 140, but even that was short— even the majority 
shown by the smallness of that minority did not reach to th^ point at which the Irish 
majority now stands.” 

! The difficulty of the predominant partner” — the term was invented 
afterwards by Lord Rosebery— gave another opportunity for the 
manipulation of figures. Lord Salisbury had spoken of the 1886 verdict 
a^ “irrevocable.” But tAVO-thirds of the English majority against Home 
liule had already vanished, and Avho would give an effective guarantee 
for the permanence of the remaining third? ^ ^ 

The main change, of course, , from the proposals of 1888 lay^ in the 
retention of {rish members, but th6y Avel'e to be reduced in number 
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fl’om 103 to 80, and their right to vote was limited. On the other 
hand, the Legislative Assembly in Dublin was to consist of 103 members. 
Its constituency was left unchanged ; and its term w^as fixed at five 
years. But there was to be a Second Chamber— a Legislative Council : 

“Then how do we differentiate this Council, you will justly ask, from the popular 
Assembly? I may® say, first, that we do not differentiate it by qualifications imposed 
upon thej councillors, analogous t-o the qualifications which used to exist with reference 
to inembera at this House, and which, if they existed now, would have deprived us of 
some amongst our colleagues whose presence we value in the highest degi*ce. We do 
not propose to adopt that discarded method, but we do this:— In the first place, we 
take . the number, W'hich it is proposed to fix at forty-eight. In the second place, we 
take the term of the Council, which it is pro])oscd to fix at eight years, the term of the 
Assembly being a lower term. We then constitute a new constituency for the Council 
—a constituency which, in the first place, must be associated with a value above 
and I may say that with that figure we hope to secure an aggregate constituency 
approaching 170,000.” 

Into the financial proposals and otlier details it will not bo necessary 
to enter. It may fairly be said that they were carefully constructed to 
carry out the intention expressed in thc^ preamble of the Act that an Irisli 
Legislature .sliould be created “ w ithout impairing or restricting the 
supreme authority of Parliament.” Ireland, the Premier proceeded, had 
consented to accept the common universal siiprema^ey of Parliament as 
provided by the Bill in unequivocal terms,* and he wound up with a 
pathetic appeal to every section of the House, which has already been 
given in these pages (p. 514). 

The debates upon the Home Rule Bill of 1803 are a recent and painful 
memory. The Second Reading w'as moved on tlu' 0th of April, but not 
until the moriiiiig of September 1st was the Third 
Reading carried, and only then by a free use of the The Third 
Closure.f The rhetoric of some ijrominent Unionists w^as Roading Carried, 
loaded with personal attacks upon Mr, Gladstone, wliich 
were all the more furious because he had too much dignity to reply. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches recall the attacks of Mr. Disraeli upon Sir Robert 
Peel in 1846, and though w it is Avaiiting acidity overflows. J Wilful 
obstruction on the side of the Oi)i3ositioii and constant use of the closure 
by Ministers embittered parties ; and the Session of 1893 was one of 
the most unideasant, from the social i)oint of vieAV, in modern Parlia- 
mentary experience. § 

In the interstices of the first tAVo months of the Home Rule debate 
Avere inserted a Registration Bill introduced by Sir Henry FoAvler and Sir 

♦Clause 2 of the Bill Notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, the 
supreme power and authority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland shall remain unaffected and undimiuished over all persons, matters 
and things within the Queer’s dominions.” 

+ The majority in favour of the Bill in the final division Avas 34. 

t At one moment of excitement Mr. Chamberlain argued that every change made by 
Mr. Gladstone in the Bill was tamely accepted by the majority, anil went on:— “The 
Prime ‘ Minister calls ‘ blacl^* and they say * it is good the Prime Minister calls 
‘white,’ and they say ‘it is better.’ It is always the A’oice of a god. ^ Never since 
the time of Herod has there been such slavish adulation.” “ Judas 1” cried the Irish 
members, and a disgraceful riot followed.— Hansard, July 27th, 1893. 

§ In May of this year Mr. Gladstone had a narrow escape from assassination at the 
huhds of a man whose craey brain was no doubt affected by the prevailing excitement 
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George Trevelyau, an Employers’ Liability Bill and a Welsh Church Sus- 
pension Bill by Mr, Asquith, a Local Option Bill by Sir William Harcoiirt, 
and a Parish Councils Bill by Sir Henry Fowler. On February 28th a 
debate arose upon the subject of Bimetallism, then a [very fashionable 
disease. Mr. Gladstone himself was no student of currency 
BimetaUlsm. theories. To him the gold standard was a gimple article of 
faith, as the Establishment is to a Bishop or af thurible to a 
Ritualist. But in the course of the day it transpired that the J 3 imetallists 
would appear in astounding strength, that Mr. Goschen was, at least, luke- 
warm, that Mr. Balfour was warm, and tliat Mr. Chaplin was red hot. So 
Mr. Gladstone was approached and prevailed upon to speak. The destructive 
analysis of the motion with which he began is perhaps the happiest 
specimen of his Parliamentary dialectic. It is almost perfect. No heavy 
pieces are dragged ui). The lighter artillery is very effective. The 
motion and the movers are covered with ridicule long before any 
serious discussion of fixed ratio mintage begins. When he turns to the 
question of how gold fulfils its function as a standard of value he is 
less plausible and hardly more profound, though his reliance upon the 
appreciation of human labour to compensate the depreciation of human 
food is well-founded. But there is no doubt that hi& speech accounted for 
the greatness of the majority against the mildest of bim^itallic motions. 

Another and more threatening subject for debate arose out of a 
Resolution moved by Sir Charles Dilke, in favour of carrying out the 
many pledges which had been given by successive Min- 
Evacuation of istrics with regard to the evacuation of Egypt. It looked 
Egypt, 1893 . if tii 0 debate would damage the Government. Mr. 

Gladstone saAV that the importance of the subject must 
be minimised. It was necessary to evade and avoid agitation in Egypt 
and irritation in France. And if the debate went on, aiigry feelings might 
be aroused in the party. Little Englanders would be pitted against 
Imperialists, and honest men against men of honour. The House was 
crowded, every member was straining his ears lest he should miss a phrase. 
Some Ministerialists listened eagerly » for signs of readiness to quit Egypt; 
the Opposition was longing for a hint at “ scuttle.” But there was nothing 
for anyone. Sheep and wolves looked up, but were not fed. They were 
told that the occupation of Egypt was in the nature of a burden, and, 
in given circumstances, of a risk. A permanent occupation would not 
be agreeable to traditional policy ; nor would he contend that the 
enormous benefits we had conferred could relievo us of our pledges. 
But the events of January— the young Khedive had been a little restive — 
made it the exclusive duty of • the British Government to consider the 
means of securing, not only from infraction, but froSn risk and siispicion, 
the peace of Egypt. When Mr. Glaijstone sat down, after speaking half 
an hour, “without reference to a note and without faltering for a word,” 
it was felt that the debate was practically ^ef unct. The House tl^ni^d 
and the motion was negatived without a division. 

The Home Rule Bill, as we have seen, passed Us Third Reading 
Hou^ -Of Commons on the 1st of September. On the 5th of that inolith 
it went up to the House of Lords, and a subject which had iWto 
tefore the country for seven years, and before the House of Oommond 
for raany*^weeks, was disniissed by an extraordinary gathering of Peers, 
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assemblPd many of them for the first and last time in their lives for a. 
deliberative purpose, after four days’ discussion. The Duke of Devonshire 

• began it with a yawn, the Duke of Argyll added a florid 

Bomd Rule in attack on “ the great Panjandrum,” which Lord Rosebery 
the LorOe. attributed to the Lues Gladstoniana. But neither nar- 
cotics nor philippics could affect the stolid determination 
of this mass meeting of the class which ordinarily conceals its ignorance 
of State affairs by avoiding them ; and on the 8th of September the 
Second Reading of the Bill was negatived by a majoritj’ of 450 — 4^1 votes 
to 41. 

In a speech at Edinburgh on September 27th, which is devoted to an 
indictment of the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone adopted a tone of resigped 
indignation 

“For sixty years I have been a witness, and in a small way a participator, in vast 
legislative cliangcs of tlie utmost consequence, and very large in number. Now, let me 
remind you of this. There has not been one among those changes which has originated 
in the House of Lords, which has been promoted by the House of Lords, which owes 
its place on the Stotute-book to the impartial opinion of tlie House of Lords, To every 
one of them that opinion has been adverse, although the manifestation of the opinion 
may have been prudentially restrained. . . . 

“If there is on one side a determined nation, that nation will not be baffled by a 
phalanx of 500 peers. If the work of the country is done in the House of Commons, if 
the deliberate will of the nation is expressed in the House of Commons, if the House 
of Lords are irresponsible, whereas we bold a commission for which we must give an 
account, then I say 'vve cannot give way to the House of Lords, although they bear 
high-sounding titles and although they sit in a gilded Chamber.'* 

‘ This may bo regarded as the last of Mr. Gladstone’s great party 
speeches in the country. 

As his political interests declined, his theological and literary studies 
took their place. The greater part of his learned leisure was divided 
between Horace and Bishop Butler, and these studies prevented him from 
accepting a tempting offer to write about the Old Catholics. The “pro- 
bability” that Dante had studied at Oxford grew into “a certainty,” as 
he told one correspondent. A letter to another j^roves that even during 
his laslJ Premiership he was still a consumer of light fiction. A foolish 
rumour had been circulated that the original of Mr. Benson’s “ Dodo ” 
was Miss Margot Tennant, now Mrs. Asquith. What follows is aln 
extract from a letter dated September, 1893, and written to Miss Tennant 
from Blackcraig, Blairgowrie. It is a delightful specimen of the. 
epistolary style of Mr. Gladstone in his later years : — 

“ As to ‘ Dodo,* I am just reading it after delays and doubts. I find it is not known at 
Balmoral ; and at the house of Rabtray (a lovely place), where we were yesterday, when I 
picked it out of the tray on the table, there was a disposition to titeat apologetically the fact 
of liaving it within the walls. 

“ Before I had made progress in the book I absolutely acquitted the author of all, even the 
faintest, idea of portraiture. 1. It would be too odious. 2. It would- be too violent. 3. It 
would be too absurd. So that I unship and discharge the svhole idea with some relief to my 
iiind, for his sake, perhaps, more than yours. Some mere rag of casual resemblance may 
have been picked off the public road. Do you happen to remember that at one time I need 
to be identified in caricature through outrageously, extravagantly high shirt collars ? , Any 
way, it was so ; and I think the illustration, if hardly ornamental, may indicate my 
meaning. At t]^e same time, I have always h«^d,. and held firmly, that anything out' 
of which we cab extract criticism or reproof, just or unjust J can be made to yield UO 
profit, and is less dangerous than praise.** . . . . 
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Parliament reassembled at the begiiininpr of November, and the 
autumn session was taken up mainly with Sir Henry Fowler’s Parish 
Councils Bill and Mr. Asquith’s Employers’ Liability Bill. Both were 
skilfully piloted through the Lower House; but the Conservative party 
employed the House of Lords as an agency for destroying the second and 
maiming the fiigst. But not even yet was the Liberal Government ready 
to challenge * the right of the House of Lords to prevent legislation. 
Mr. Gladstctie was in favour of an appeal to the country, but he would 
not forge a dissohition upon colleagues who would have to bear the 
brunt of the fight. The c3abinet was not prepared for a constitutional 
crisis. Mr. Gladstone saAv that there was no work left for him to do in 
Parliament. His disabilities of sight and hearing had increased. He dis- 
approved of an enormous additional expenditure on the Navy,* upon 
which his colleagues Avero almost unanimous ; he disliked the doctrines 
of Imperial expansion. The Christmas recess was short. On January 3rd, 
1891, the House reassembled, but adjourned on the 12th, leaving the Peers 
at work on the Parish Councils Bill. On the last day 
of January, the Fall Mall Gazette announced that the Rumours of 
Premier, who was then at Biarritz, had “ finally decided Resignation, 
to resign office almost immediately.” An official reply was is®** 

published, to inform the public that “the statement that 
Mr. Gladstone has definitely, or has decided at all, on resigning office ’ 
was erroneous, altliough it was true that “for many months past his age 
and the condition of his sight f and hearing have, in his judgment, made 
relief from public cares desirable.” But the impression that the Premiei^ 
would take an early opportunity of retiring remained, and was strengthened 
by the fact that ho paid a visit to her Majesty at Buckingham Palace 
on February 28tli. On March 1st he rose in the House of 
Commons to state that the Cabinet had decided, in order Oiadstone’s 

to save “ the wreck of a Session’s Avork,” to accept the Last Speech la 

Lords’ amendments to the Parish Councils Bill. But the House, 

they were compelled to accompany that acceptance with 
the sorrowful declaration that differences, not of a temporary or casual 
nature merely, but differences of conviction, of prei)ossession, of mental 
habit and of fundamental tendency betAveen the House of Lords and the 
House of 'Commons appeared to have reached a development such as to 
create a state of things which coidd not continue. J After Mr. Balfour’s 
reply the House rapidly emptied, till only a handful of members remained. 
When* the Clerks had left the table, Mr. Gladstone Avas seen to rise 
from nis place and mount the step at the side of the Speaker’s chair. 
“I wonder Avhat‘ memories he is recalling,” said one member to another, 
as the Premier shaded his eyes with his hand and flashed them in turn 
on every side. “He is taking his last look at the House.” “Nonsense I” 
said his neighbour incredulously; “he’ll soon be back again.” 

In private ' lie '‘denounced the# Naval Estimates as “mad'" and “drunk.” Arid on^ 
J\me 7th,. 1895, he. >vroie to . a correspondent I go all lengths in denouncing the 
strain— I -should * say almost the .insane straiii— qf ideas and opinions with respect to^ 
defensive ^tablishme.^its> (so called) which has bbtam^ such hold on the public mind. It ia 
i^l-X|igh enough to make their fathers and grandfath^To. rise out of their graves and walk 
a&oad howling.” See TimeSt June 12th, 1895. 
rf He was successfully operated upon for catj r ict in the following May. 

$ For passages from this speech see a?ife, pp. 519-20. 
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On the following day, March 2nd, the Premier’s resignation 
was formally announced, and Lord Rosebery was summoned to 
Buckingham Palace. “To Homo Rule,” said the hew 
Lord Rosebery Pi'emier, “ wo ai^e bound by every tie of honour and 
succeeds policy.” Though there had been a change in men 

Mr. Gladstone, there had been none in measures: stand, where 

we did.” On March 17th Mr. Gladstone addressed to Sir 
John Cowan, the chairman of his Midlothian committee, a l(9tter which 
may be regarded as his farewell to Parliamentary life — a life ^parallel 
and subsidiary to a great period of national history : 
A Farewell to “it has been predominantly a history of emancipation, that 
Parliamentary Life, of enabling man to do his work; of emancipation 
political, economical, social, moral, intellectual.” The 
subjoined passages, which require no comment, deserve quotation : — 

“ In reviewing the terms in which you have been pleased to speak of me and of my 
services, I am careful to distinguish between the colouring which warm and generous 
feeling in its freshness has supplied, and the merits or demerits of a career certainly 
chargeable with many errors of judgment, but I hope, on the whole, governed at least 
by uprightness of intention and by a desire to learn. Strict justice will, I know, deduct 
largely from what you have said, but there will remain, I am confident, at least as much 
as X may really deserve . . . 

“Another period is opened, and is opening still— a period possibly of yet greater moral 
dangers ; certainly a great ordeal for those classes which are now becoming largely conscious 
of power, and never heretofore subjected to its deteriorating influences. These had been 
confined in their action to the classes above them, because they were its sole possessors. 
Now is the time for the true friend of his country to remind the masses that their X)rcscnt 
political elevation is owing to no principles less broad and noble than these—the love of 
liberty, of liberty for all without distinction of class, creed, or country, and the resolute 
preference of the interests of the whole to any interest, be it what it may, of a narrower 
scope.” 

Mr. Gladstone remaiiied member for Midlotliiaii until the General 
Election of 1895; and a pair was eventually artauged for liim with Mr. 
C. P. Villiers, the Father of the House. The apiiouneement that this 
pair was broken in Committee t)n the Welsh Disestablishment Bill* 
was thought to have injured the Government, and to have heljDed to 
produce the fiasco of a resignation upon cordite. An explanation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s action was given by Mi*. Herbert Gladstone at Leeds 
on July 8th. Mr. Gladstone, he said, did not disagree with tlie 
policy of his late colleagues, but the Disestablishment Bill, a complicated 
measure, was drawn after his I’etirement, and on three 
Attitude towards points in it he wished to have free action. He paired 
BiaeaSiWisliment favour of the Second Reading of the Bill, and then 
Bill, 1895. wrote to say that he must have a free> hand on the three 
points in question. The Whips, on discussing the matter, 
found that the three points came up in different forms and were liable 
to come up on different occasions. Mr. Ellis was therefore compelled to 
break Mr. Gladstone’s pair for committee. ^ 

The Liberal defeat of 1895 was the most crushing which any English 
party had sutt*ered since the Election of 1832. The cause of progress had lost 
its organ voice ; and there were only a few scattered letters to show that 

* This was in June, when Mr. Gladstone was taking a voyage on the Tantcdlon Cktatle for 
the purpose of seeing the opening of the Kiel CanaL 
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the old leader still kept his faith in the future of the party which he 
had led to so many triumphs and with which he had combated so much 
adversity. As he had never tolerated so he never entertained disloyalty 
to the cause which he believed to be right and the principles which he 
belihved to be true. 

In the years which elapsed between Mr. Gladstone’s resignation and 



MK. GLADSTONE KIDDING HIS COLLEAGUES EAllEWELL. 


the commencement of his last illness his love of reading and writing 
and talking remained. His intellect had lost some of its ohl readiness 
to appreciate new points of vieAV, but his moral enthusiasm Avas still 
undiminished, his dialectical faculty unimpaired ; his style had lost much 
of its redundancy without losing its vigour, and his memory remained 
as marvellous as e’^er. Critics, many of whom would be hai-d put to it 
if asked to quote a few consecutive lines from the text, are fond of 
sneering at Mr. Gladstone’s study of the classics ; and a good story is told, 
by one who was preseiili, about some young scoffers who had the 
impudence to chaff the great man about his devotion to Homer. . It 
was after dinner and the young men were smoking. 

‘‘The old man was ‘humbly abstinent,* as he put it; but he sat in the midst of the 
cigars, as merry and as young in heart as any of us, ‘ Homer 1 ’ he said. ‘ I believe 
1 could go on at almost any place you could start me in 1’ I was next to him ; he 
turned to me with his eyes blazing and said, ‘ Try I ’ I never was so taken aback in 
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all my life. I hadn’t looked at Homer for twenty years: and to be ‘put on’ at a 
moment’s notice! And by Mr. Gladstone! However, I pulled myself together, and by 
good luck remembered two lines,* which I repeated. ‘ I know ! I know ! Sixth book of 
Iliad, somewhere about the three hundredth line,* or something like that. Then he shut 
his eyes as before and poured forth five or six lines of tliunderous Greek verse. ‘Isn’t 
that it?* he asked. I had to confess that I had no notion whether that was it or not. 
But I looked it up when I got home ; and that was it.” 

The last .episode which belongs to the province marked out tor the 
present writer is well-nigh the saddest and noblest in Mr. tGladstone’s 
glorious life. In that part of Armenia which Lord 
Armenia. Beaconsfield’s action in 1878 had saved to the Suftan the 
condition of the Christian population had long been 
miserable. Mr. Gladstone’s recall of the peripatetic consuls, a step 
taken with the object of avoiding friction, had done more harm than 
good. The friends of Armenia felt that vigilance was necessary, and 
in 1890 the Anglo-Armcnian Association was formed under the presidency 
of Mr. Bryce,* and Avith the support of the Duke of Westminster. In 
the autumn of 1894 the Armenian massacres began, and the Association 
received certain intelligence that they had been devised and ordered 
by the Sultan. The horrible news was communicated to Hawarden ; 
for all hearts and hopes turned to the champion who, twenty years 
before, had taken up the cause of Bulgaria. On Mr. Gladstone’s eighty- 
fifth birthday (December 29th, 1894) an ArmeniaiA deputation visited 
HaAvarden and presented a chalice to be placed in IlaAvarden church. Mr. 
Gladstone, in a short address, struck the old note of humanity. If, he 
said, it Avere true that the outrages and the scenes and abominations 
of 1870 in Bulgaria had been repeated in Armenia in 1894, then “it is 
time that one general shout of execration, not of men, but of deeds— 
one general ' shout of execration directed against deeds of wickedness- 
should rise from outraged humanity, and should force itself into the 
ears of the Sultan of Turkey, and make him sensible, if anything can 
make him sensible, of the madness of such a course.” 

But the massacres Avent on. Lord Rosebery’s Government had taken no 
active measures against Turkey. Russia, Avhich might have co-operated 
Avith Lord Rosebery, Avould not co-operate Avith Lord Salisbury. But there 
Avere many Unionists Avho held by the old Liberal tradition ; and at Chester, 
in August, 1895, an attempt was made to “strengthen the hands” of the 
neAv Government. The Duke of Westminster t was in the chair, and 
Mr. Gladstone spoke, with a moderation which attracted the support 
of the TimeSf J in favour of intervention in Armenia. But Lord Salisbury’s 
diplomacy went forward, and England skulked behind the formula of 
the Concert of Europe. There was the fear strongly felt, and at last 
expressed by Lord Rosebery, that decided and sole action by Great 
Britain Avould provoke a European Avar. At any rate, no one was left 
save Mr. Gladstone who could generate and focus the indignation of the 

* Succeeded by Mr. F. S. Stephenson in 1892. * 

t It is interesting to notice that a common horror of the Armenian massacres brought 
the Dukes of Argyll and Westminster once more into active co-operation with Mr. 
Gladstone. The Old Crusaders, Punch's beautiful cartoon, depicts the Duke of Argyll 
and Mr. Gladstone as brothers-in-arms again. ^ 

4: The Times, August 7th, 1896. A hope was expressed that Mr. Gladstone would be 
rewarded for “ an unparalleled effort.” 
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country in any effective sense. Once more, on September 25th, 1896, he 
was brought forth from Ills retirement to speak in Hengler’s Circus, 
Liverpool, and for seventy-five minutes a vast audience listened spell- 
bound. The massacres in Armenia, he reminded them, had been followed 
by the massacre of 4,000 Armenians in Constantinople ; and “ the 
Great Assassin” had received “distinct countenance” from the continued 
presence of the six Ambassadors in his blootlstaincd capital. 

“ Let us consider what was the massacre of Bulgaria in comparison with the 
massacre of Armenians. It created in Europe a greater sensation. Was it worse and 
more atrocious ? On the contrary, I don’t hesitate to say that, abominable and execrable 
and unpardonable as it was, yet it was of paler colour than those massacres which have 
taken place in the recesses of the Armenian hills. It was of a paler colour because, in 
the first place, it was in the main confined to the work of murder ; but in the Armeniap 
massacres to the work of murder was added the work of pillage, the work of torture, 
the work of lust, the work of starvation, and every accessory that it was possible for 
human wickedness to devise. The distinction of the massacres of Constantinople, as 
compared with those that had taken place before, was not In their moral infamy, it was 
in this— that to all the other dreadful manifestations which had formerly been displayed 
in the face of the world, there was added consummate insolence. Translate the acts 
of the Sultan into words and they become these: ‘I have tried your patience in distant 
places, and I will try it under your own eyes. I have desolated my provinces; I will 
now desolate my capital. I have found that your sensitiveness has not been effectually 
provoked by all that I have hitherto done, I will come nearer to you and see whether 
by vicinity I shall or shall not awake the W’rath which has slept so long.’ Some of it 
has been awakened; and the weakness of diplomacy, I trust, is now about to be 
strengthened by the echoes of a nation’s voice.” 

Even then Mr. Gladstone had not lost all hope of the Government. There 
is a note of prudence and restraint to qtialify the indignant protest which 
he launches against the theory tliat England must, under all circumstances, 
make the consciences of the other Powers the measure of her own. Coercion, 
he maintained, did not necessarily mean war. Greece was not constituted 
nor Montenegro extended by the Concert of Europe. “England has her 
jpart to play.” The speech at Liverpool was followed up with a letter 
to the Bishop of Rochester, dated Penmaenmawr, October 17th, 1896: — 

“My dear Lord Bishop,— I hope that the weight and voice of your London meeting 
may worthily crown the proceedings of the last two months, which thus far have been 
without a parallel during my political life, especially as regards the union of the religious 
and representative bodies with the direct voice of the nation. 

“The great object at the moment is to strengthen the hands of Lord Salisbury for the 
stoppage of the series of massacres probably still unfinished, and for provision against 
their renewal ; as we believe he will use his powerful position for the best. I personally 
object in the strongest manner to abridging his discretion by laying down this and that 
as things which he ought not to do. This grave error has, so far as I know, been carefully 
avoided in the resolution^ passed at the innumerable meetings concerning Armenia. 

“ To say that our enforcement of our Treaty rights to stop systematic massacre, together 
with effective security against our abusing them for selfish purposes, would provoke 
hostilities from one or more Powers, is in my opinion a wild paradox with no support from 
reason or history. t 

“ To advertise beforehand in the ears of the Great Assassin that our action under all 
Oircumstances will be out down to what the most backw^ard of the Six may think sufficient, 
appears to me, after the experience w'^e have had, to be an abandonment alike of duty 
and of prudence. A nationaf movement subjected at the outset to such a condition must, 
in my opinion, be not only barren of results but probably mischievous, by encouraging 
liopes doomed to disappointment. 
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** The Concert ol Europe is most valuable and important ; but 1 consider that such an 
announcement beforehand is the certain road to prevent our obtaining it. « • • 

I write without the smallest pretension to authority. But 1 cannot escape or disclaim 
the moral responsibility of one who, for a period of forty five years, from the year 1860, 
frequently had an active concern in the foreign affairs of this country, and who for many 
years lived, as Prime Minister, in incessant and most intimate relations of confidence 
with the Foreign Minister of the day. 

“ I may, perhaps, add, that I have had rather special opportunities f<Sr ^nowlng^of^ what 
materials thejpresent Sultan, with all his seeming obstinacy, is made.— I remain, my dear 
Lord Bishop, with cordial respect, your very sincere and faithful ^ 

‘*W. E. Gladstone.” 

At last, on March 13th, 1897, in an open letter to the Duke of Westminster, 
written at Cannes, Mr. Gladstone summed up the broad plea for liberty, 
Christianity, and Immanity. The events which, for two 
liberty. years, had been occurring in the iSast were, he wrote, Vof 
Christianity, and such a nature as to stir our coninion humanity from its 
Humanity. innermost recesses, and to lodge a trvistworthy appeal 
from the official to the personal conscience.’' An uneasy 
consciousness that nations as well as Cabinets were concerned had at 
length reached the public mind. The Sultan, “having exhausted in 
Armenia every expedient of deliberate and wholesale wickedness,” liad 
carried out another huge massacre in his own capital. But the Six Powers 
had taken no effectual step in the direction of “punishment, reparation, 
or even prevention ” ; “ every extreme of wic kedness is sacrosanct when 
it passes in a Turkish garb.” An analysis of the Concert of Europe, with 
an interesting summary of the work which a Liberal Government got out 
of it in 1880-81, shows that as “no tool” can be better to use than the 
European Concert when it is in working ortler, so none can be worse 
when it is not. Two Powei's under two young men bearing the high title 
of Emperor, the one “a pure and perfect despotism, the other equivalent 
to it in matters of foreign policjy,” had been usijig their influence in the 
Concert to fight steadily against freedom. “ But why are we to have our 
Government pinned to their aprons?” Anotlicr historical retrospect 
illustrates the “ amazing infatuation ” of statesmen who hawked 
about that “ rent and ragged catchwoi'd ” of the Integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. In the case of Crete, a long list of revolts and 
massacres had sho^Vn that the Central Power had ‘‘no 
Crete. title to retain its sanguinary and ineffectual dominion.” 

Prince George’s gallant expedition was justified by com- 
munity of blood, religion, history, sympathy, and interest. “Greece, 
whom some seem disposed to treat as a criminal and disturber, has by 
her bold action conferred a great service upon Euroi^e. She has made 
it impossible to palter with this question as we palter^ with the question 
of Armenia.” Who should punish Greece for that good deed? Not the 
French or the Italians, least of all the English, “to whom the air of 
freedom is the very breath of their nostrils.” 

From every point of view, style, conciseifess, scope and purpose, the 
open letter stands out among the best and most powerful of Mr. 
Gladstone’s prose compositions. A generous tribute to Greek courage, a 
sad^ admission of Britisb failure, it will outlive the fame of the German 
Kaiser and the dominion of his Turkish ally. 

F. W. EhitST. 
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T he closing years of Mr. Gladstone’s life were in all res})eets m6re 
fortunate and happy than those which, as a rule, fall to the man of 
action and affairs. He was granted that which he had always so fervently 
desired : a season of peace after the long years of strife 
and effort, a season in which he was able not merely to Peacs after strife, 
bring all the varied labours of his life to a well-roundetl 
conclusion, but to find full leisure for those spiritual studies and 
meditations which from youth to age had ever been dear to his heart. 
Now and again, as previous jjages of this volume have told, he was 
drawn out of the peaceful retirement of Hawarden by some call of 
public duty that the veteran could not resist. The call which sounded 
loudest and which moved him to the greatcist efforts was that which 
reached his ears from the victims of Turkish cruelty and oppression. 
To that great appeal from suffering humanity he was never deaf. For 
the rest it may be said that he spent these closing years in an atmosphere 
of peaceful thought and labour. Still maintaining his relations with old 
colleagues and i>olitical friends, he yet withdrew further and further 
from the imrty arena. He avIio had so long been the foremost fighter 
of his time now wished only for peace, and those Avho were brought in 
contact with him found that, whilst he maintained as strenuously as he 
had ever done the iniiiciifies by which he had been guided in his public 
life, he was anxious to avoid mere imrty controversy, and to spend his 
closing years in amity and good will with all men. Reading was still, as 
it had so long been, his great solace and recreation ; but in the Temple 
of Peace the desk Avhich had been for half a ceiitui*y appropriated to 
political business now remained almost untouched. His mind Avas occupied 
with other and nobler things than the conflicts of parties. 

It was in the month of September, 18^)7, that the first serious anxiety 
Avith regard to his physical condition Avas felt by his friends. His im- 
paired eyesight and bearing had been accepted by himself Avith equanimity, 
as the natural consequences of the age to which he had been spared, and there 
were no other symptoms which occasioned him distress. But in the month 
just named a grave change took place in his condition. He had been suffer- 
ing for some time from Avhat were believed to be neuralgic 
pains in the nose and cheekbone. When staying at Butter- Beginning: of 
stone, the seat of his devoted friend Mr. Armitstead, in 
this month of September, these pains attacked the eye, 
and caused excruciating agony. It was found that to use the eye in reading 
aggravated the pain, and most reluctantly, before he finished his visit to 
2 u 
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Mr. Amitstead Mr. Gladstone gave up his life-long habit of reading—never 
to resume ii. His deafness made it difficult for him to enjoy being read to 
by ethers. Happily it did not prevent his appreciation of music, and, for 
the brilef remainder of his life his greatest intellectual solace was in listening 
to the playing of friends, who esteemed it a happy privilege thus to be 
l^ermitted to minister to him. The loss of his occupal^ion of reading, 
however, caused him much distress, and made him at tirdes somewhat 
restless. Yet, from the first moment at which he realised that the final call 
was at hand, he regarded the future with the greatest calmness. ^ To him, 
to bo absent from the body was only to be present with the Lord ; and 
even when at Biitterstone, more than six months before the end was 
reached, he talked cheerfully and buoyantly of the close of his life 
and of the entrance into that other life upon which his thoughts had 
long been set. 

On his return to Ha warden, in October, his restlessness increased. 
He was among his books and on the scene of the labours he loved. 
But books and labours were now alike forbidden to him, and for the 
first time in his life he began to experience the misery of the unem- 
ployed. In conversation his restlessness passed away, and he talked with 
all his old force and brilliancy. But though he never complained, and, on 
the contrary, afforded to all around him a spcctax^lc of sublime Christian 
fortitude and resignation, the increasing severity of the pains in the face, 
together with an ever-growing physical weakness, became distressing to 
witness. In this situation, and with the i.)rospect of the rigours of an 
English winter before him, ho somewhat unexpectedly resolved to go to 
Gannes, in the hope that in the sunshine of the Riviera he might find 
some alleviation of his sufferings. His family and friends were very 
apprehensive as to the consequences of this step, for they knew now that 
some hidden and undefined mischief was at work, sapi)ing his strength, 
and they feared that if he left England he might never return to it 
alive. But they yielded to his urgent wish to try the effects of a com- 
plete change, and to Cannes accordingly he went on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, having left Hawarden on the 23rd, and spent that and the follow- 
ing night at the Bishop of Rochester’s residence at Kennington Park. 

At Cannes he once more became a resident in the Chateau 
At Cannes. Thorenc, the property of his friend Lord Reiidel, with whom 
he was connected by the marriage of the daughter of the 
latter to his own son, Henry Gladstone. The sojourn at Cannes was a 
trying one, not only to Mr. Gladstone but to those around him— Mrs. 
Gladstone, his children, anej one or two faithful friends. The paroxysms 
of pain — the “roaring i)ains,” as he called them— became more frequent 
and more severe. In the intervals of the attacks^ he received friends, 
and talked with them cheerfully. On fine days, when his state per- 
mitted it, he drove out and enjoyed the sunshine as it fiooded the 
Esterelles and the fretted shores of the Mediterranean. He even lunched 
with a ‘friend on one occasion, and was then so full of his old vivacity 
that those who were with him began to hope that their fears were 
exaggerated. But a change for the worse set in, and Mr. Gladstone 
himself felt that the end was drawing near. He made up his mind to 
retunji^to England. Hawarden was pronounced unsuitable as a place of 
winter reBidence for an invalid. Reluctantly he had to agree to give 
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up the thought of going home, but upon returning to his own country 
- the land of his life-long love and service— ’he was resolutely bent. 
In the opening of this work I have described the scene of his departure 
from the ChA-teau Thorenc, and of the parting blessing he bestowed 
upon its inmates when he left it for ever.* It was more notable from 
this time forward than it had ever been before that his whole mind 
and h&<rt seamed to bo filled wth gratitude to those around him for 
even the least of the seiwices which they rendered to him in his pain 
and helplessness. Mere and more, also, those around him felt that he 
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MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE STARTING POR A DRIVE PROM THE CHATEAU THOBENU (LORD RENDEL ON 
THE LEFT, MR. HENRY GLADSTONE ON THE RIGHT). 

was visibly dwelling in spiritual communion with the God and Saviour 
to whom his heart was given. All his thoughts seemed to be bent 
upon the themes of the Divine Love and the future life. There was 
comparatively little now to recall the great statesman, the splendid 
orator, the patriot, Und the leader of men. He was rather the humble 
sufferer, ever conscious of his own weaknesses and infirmities, and 
trusting in all things to the mercy and goodness of the Infinite Love. 

On Wednesday, the 10th of February, he left Cannes, 
and reaching London on tne Friday, stayed at 4, White- Reiurning to 
hall Court, until the following Tuesday. Only, one or two England, 
relatives and friends were permitted to see him during 
this last sojourn upon the scene of so many of his triumphs. One duty 
he did not neglect. On the day after his arrival, he drqye to 

♦See pp. '0-42. 
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Marlborough House, and with his own hand inscribed his and his wife’s 
names in the visitor's’ book. It was a last i*ecognitioii of the unvarying 
kindness and consideration which he had received, through years of 
storm as Well as sunshine, from the Prince and Princess of Wales — a last 
emphatic demonstration of his unswerving devotion to the Royal Family 
of Great Britain. . 

It had been decided that he should go to Bournemouth, and there, if 
his life were spared, await the coming of spring. But his stay eat Bourne- 
mouth was short. His sufferings increased, and^ it was 
At Boumemontli. determined that a London specialist should be called in 
to make a careful examination into his condition. This 
step had been urged upon Mr. Gladstone bcfoic, but he had always 
refused to agree to it. On March 18th Sir Thomas Smith went to Bourne- 
mouth, and in consultation with Dr. Habershon arrived at tlie conclusion 
that the pain in the face, which of late had been attended by a sw^elling 
of the palate, was due to sarcoma. He (communicated to Mr. Gladstone 
this discovery, and the fact that his disease Avas mortal, on the same day. 

,Tlie illustrious invalid received the announcement not so much with 
calmness as with a serene joy. For months his life had been one of 
suffering. He had been shut oft* from all the many fields 
Longing for tho of intellectual activity in Avhich he had delighted to Avork, 
End. 1^0 keenly sensitive with regard to the care and 

anxiety which his condition caused to others. The 
announcement that his end Avas inevitable and Avas near Avas hailed by 
him as the pi’isoner hails the order of release. In the previous October, 
in a letter to Dr. Guinness Rogers, the eminent Nonconformist minister, 
he had said, “My general Innilth, to use a Avell-knoAvn i3hiase, is Avonder- 
fully good. I seem, indeed— but this is AA^ant of faith-* to fear being kept 
here too long. Meantime, as the day of ])arting draAV's mcar, 1 rejoice to 
think hoAA^ small the differences [AAith mei>ibers of other branches of the 
Christian Church] are be(?oniing as compared Avitli the agreements, and 
how much smaller they will yet come to be if God in His mercy shall take 
aAvay from jne the filthy raiment and grant me the happy change of 
raiment.” This Avas the spirit in Avliicli lie? noAv received the tidings that 
the great change aa^'h-s at hand. “ To dei)art, Avhich is far better,” Avas the 
sentiment that filled his heart. 

But his desire Avas to die at home, amid the familiar sunmindings of 
^he house Avhere he had spent his happiest years, in the j)eaceful seclusion 
of his family life. So, quickly folloAving upon the announcement of the 
surgeons, he made his last journey from Bournemouth to 

QciBg Home to Hawarden. One most pathetic incident attended that 
journey. The iieAvs that he AA^as >javing Bournemouth 
had spread abroad in the town, and some inkling of the 
truth as to his condition had leaked out. When ho reached the railway 
station there Avas a eroAvd aAvaiting his arriyal, and as he walked Avith 
almost vigorous step across the platform, someone called out, “God bless 
you,* sir I” Instantly he turned, and facing the uncovered crowd lifted 
his hat, and in*the deep tones which men knew so Avell, said, “God bless 
you all ; and this place, and the land you love I ” This benediction was 
Mr. Gladstone’s last utterance in public. 

Of the closing weeks at Hawarden there is little to say. They were 
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weeks of great suffering; but they enabled the dying man to offer to 
the world a wonderful spectacle of courage, religious faith, and humble 
fortitude. After the ISth of April he was unable to go downstairs; and 
much of his time . was passed in sleep, opiates being ad- 
Bearing Testlmcny. ministered to him for the relief of his pain. During his 
waking intervals he saw not a fcAV old fmends an|l took 
his last farewell. In those days no word having reference tb passing 
events crossed his lips. To the things of this world lie ^vas already dead. 
It was only of the eternal verities, of God’s infinite mercy, of His ^ree for- 
giveness for the repentant sinner, of the great Hereafter, that he spoke 
to those who came with sad hearts to say good-bye. In his hours of lone- 
liness he constantly repeated passages of Scripture, and favourite hymns, 
one ill particular which was hourly upon his lips being Nemnan’s well- 
known “ Praise to the Holiest in the Height.” 

In the meantime a strange and almost unexampled spectacle was being 
witnessed throughout Great Britain. As the consciousness that Mi*. 

^ Gladstone’s last hours had come and that lie was passing them in sore 
physical tribulation, but with never-yielding courage and resignation, 
spread abroad throughout the land, public feeling was stirred to its very 
depths. All rancour disappeared from the breasts of his 
A Nation’s political opponents, party feeling seemed to die away, 

Sympathy. the wliole nation joined in watching by tlie bed on 

which one Avho Avas noAV universally i*ecognised as being 
above and before everything else, “ a great Christian man,” to use Lord 
Salisbury’s Avords, Avas stretched in the pangs of dissolution. “Kindness, 
kindness, nothing but kindness I ” aa as a phrase that often fell from Mr. 
Gladstone’s lips in those last days, and he Avas not Avithout some know- 
ledge that this kindly feeling toAAards hini Avas noA\" universal, and that 
his earnest prayer that he might die at peace with all men had been 
Answered. 

The end came on the morning of Ascension Day, May 19th, 1898, It 
was very peaceful. The siiflerer had ceased for some time preAuously to 
feel any pain. He had taken his last fareAA’ell f)f servants and friends, 
children and Avife, in perfect calm, and those avIio Avere Avith him had 
seen Avith Avondcr and reverence how the noble face Avas 
A Joy not of lighted up as Avith a joy Avliich Avas not that of this 

this World. Avorld. Shortly before five o’clock his son, the Rev. 
V Stephen Gladstone, who with the other members of the 

family was kneeling round the bed, read tAvo of his favourite hymns 
and offered up a prayer. Mr. Gladstone AA^as heard to murmur a distinct 
“ Amen ! ” when the prayer came to an end. At ten minute^s to five his 
breathing ceased, and he Avas at rest. ^ 

No public man of our time received such affectionate and world-wide 
homage at his death as that offered to Mr. Gladstone. It came from all 
ranks and conditions of manl^}nd; from members of all 
A World la parties ; from every civilised nation in the world, and 
Hoaraiag. from lands where as yet civilisation is only dawning. 

“ The world has lost its greatest citizen ” were the words 
in Avhich a New York journal began its comments upon his death; and 
this was the sentiment which seemed everywhere to prevail. To have 
gained such universal and such heartfelt recognition was a reward not 
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unwor|iliy of the career wliicli had deserved and secured it. The House 
of Commons adjourned immediately after assembling on the day of his 
death. On the following day, in both Houses of Parliament, the leaders 
of both parties paid, amid signs of universal sympathy, tributes to liis 
memory which proved that no differences of political opinion had blinded 
men to the greatness of his intellectual qualities or the supreme grandeur 
of hi^ character. A public funeral in Westminster Abbey at the cost of 
the natioi>*, and a monument in that great temple of reconciliation and 
peace, were unanimously decreed. He himself had Avished to be buried 
at Hawarden among his oAvn people ; but he had left his executors free 
to decide as to the place of his interment, provided two conditions were 
observed. These were that the funeral ceremony should be of the 
simplest possible character, and that a place beside him should 
be reserved for the wife Avho had been so long his companion, 
his comfort, and his mainstay. The Duke of Norfolk, upon Avhom as 
Earl Marshal the arrangements for the public funeral devolved, faith- 
fully observed these conditions. Never was a simpler funeral witnessed 
in a village churchyard than that of Mr. Gladstone in Westminster 
Abbey. But the ceremony Avas one of historic interest and imx)rcssive- 
ness. For tAvo days before the funeral the body lay in 
state in Westminster Hall, hard by the chamber Avhose . The Lying ia 
Avails had so often echoed to the dead man’s eloquence. State. 
Countless thousands of persons passed in reverent silence 
before the bier, and every passer-by seemed to be a mourner. When, 
Avithout pomp aiid state of any kind, the funeral service took place in 
Westminster Abbey on Saturday, May 28th, 1898, the 
whole nation Avas reioresented within the sacred Avails. The Funeral. 
The Prince of Wales and his son, the Prime Minister, 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone’s successor in the Premiershix), Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir William Harcourt, the Duke of 
Rutland, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord Rendel, and Mr. Armitstead 
acted as i^alJ -bearers. The members of both Houses attended the funeral 
in a body. Representatives of all the great cities, institutions, churches, 
and professions of the country were included in the illustrious company ; 
whilst the chief mourners, amongst whom Avas Mrs. Gladstone, 
were surrounded by almost all the surviving men and Avomen who had 
been honoured by the friendship of Mr. Gladstone during his lifetime. 
From far and Avide, from great monarchs such as the Emperor of Russia, 
from grateful nations like the people of Italy, had come expressions bf 
grief at the death of one who was recognised by all as being the 
foremost advocate of liberty and of justice for all men; but even dearer 
to the heart of the illustrious dead than these tributes Avoiild have 
been, the evidences Avhich were forthcoming at that great fuueral 
ceremony that the people of the land of his love Avere united as one 
man in their sorrow at his death and in their recognition of his work. 
Only to the greatest of ftie heroes of our national story have honours 
been rendered at their death such as fell to the lot of Mr. Gladstone ; 
and upon none, be he warrior, or statesman, or poet, or philanthropist, 
was higher honour evr'r bestowed. 

We have sought in these pages to tell the story of the greatest 
career of our time. It has been largely— perhaps too largely— the story 
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of political struggles and great legislative achievements. But through 
it all, towering above the mists .of party y)assion, and the mysteries of 
constructive statesmanship, rises tlie figure of the man himself — a figure 
grand and unkiiie in its individuality, commanding in its 
Last Words. intellectual greatne.ss and force of will, but above all in- 
sj^iring and fascinating in that simple piety^^that, not alone 
in the supi'cnne hour of death but in every moment of a prrolongfed and 
illustrious <‘areer, possessed and transfigured the soul of William 
Ewart Gladstonk— 

“One who never turne<l his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break. 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are battled to tight better, sleep to wake.” 

Wemyss Reid. 
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Arrears Bill, The, 670 
Arrow, Ca.se of the, 390-91 
Art, Mr Gladstone’s 'Writings on, 
454-.5;5 

Ashantee Expedition, The, .580 
Ashley, Right Hon. Evelyn, and Jlr. 
Gladstone, 540 

Asquith, Right Hou. il. II., 716, 722, 
728, 727, 731 
Asquith, Mrs., 730 

Assassination, Mr. Qladst-one’s ICs- 
cape from, 7*27 (footnote) 

Athletics, Mr. Gladstone’s, 3.5-38, 
596-98, 612-14 

Attwood, Thomas, M.P., 164, ‘207 
Austin, Mrs., on Mi. Ghidsitme’s In- 
terest in Elementary Educa#au, 
216 

Austria, Mr. Gladstone and, 566, 642, 
061-92 

Ayi-ton, Mr., and his Quarrot with 
Roliert Lowe, .588 

Bagehoi, Walter, on Cornewall Lewis, 
414 ; on Gladstone, 410 (tootnote) 
Bagot, Dr., Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
snppoi’ts Mr. Gladstone us Caiidi* 

. date for Oxford University, 341-42 
Baines, Edward, 212, 442 
Balfour, Bight Hon. A. J., 507, 711, 
718, 716-16, 720, 728, 748 
Ballot Act, The, 671, 881 
mmford, Samuel, 106 
Bar, Mr. Gladstone on the, 447-48 


Bcacoiisflcld, Lord, Disraeli, Ben- 
jamin 

Belgiuin, Integrity of, Preserved, 566 
Berlin Meniorandum, The, 618-1J» 
Berlin Treaty, Tlie, 620. 652-54, 672 
UtTivr, M., Mr. Gladst(»ne speaks at 
Ji Dinner to, 447 -48 
Hethell, Sir Richard, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, 379, 3.S(), 392 -94 
Bi ■metallism, Mr. GhuLstone and, 72.S 
Biographical Criticism, Mr, Glad- 
stone’s Contributions to, 461 05 
Blaehfoid, Lord (Freilenc Rogers), 
79, 9.5, 103, 164, 184, 399 
Bl.ickheath, Mr. GlaiKtoiie’s Speeches 
on, .575-77, 619 -20 

Board of Trade, M»'. Gladstone at. 

the, 276-312 ; 278-79 
Borough Franchise, The, 442,483-91, 
492-t)5 

Bouniermnith, Mr. Gladstone’s Fare- 
well to, 710 

Bowimg, 8ir.Johii, and the Case of 
the Lorcha Arrow, 390 
Bn\eotting, 669 
Br.ibouriie, Lord, 116 
Biadlangh Question, Mr Gl.ulsbme 
and the, 510-11, 6.54-56, 674-75 
Bright, John, commends Mr. Glad* 
stone, 376 ; liis Magiiitlcont Tiony, 
378 ; loses his Seat tor Manchester, 
391 ; on liord Palmerston, 474 ; the 
Reform Bill of 1806 a Peisonal 
Triumph foi, 4S3 ; liis Gibe at the 
Ailullaiuites, 486 ; ridicules the 
Tea-room Party, 494 ; l^resideiit of 
the Boaul o( Trade, 542; and the 
House of Loids, 555, 581 (foot- 
iiole), 724; Resignation of, 568, 
o,S0 ; and tin* Caucus, 623 ; and the 
Boiiibai'dment of Alexandria, 680 ; 
and Home Rule, 706, 708, 709 
Bromlhui.st, Mr. Henry, M.P., 498 
Biodiick, Dr. (Warden of Merton), 5S3 
(footnote) 

Broglie, Priiiee Albert de, on Mr. 

Gladstone’s First Budget, 413-14 
Brougham, Lord, discloses the Di.s- 
missalof the Melbouiuu Ministry, 
r92 9.1 

Brown, Mr. Ctiruclius, 162 
Brnee, Lord. Sm Elgin, Earl of 
Biulgets, Mr. Gladstone's : that, of 
1853, 496-12 ; of 1859, 421 ; of 1869, 
421-27; of 1861, 428-30; of 1862, 
439 ; of 1863, 4:19-41 ; of 1864, 442 ; 
of 1865, 448 ; of 1866, 480-82 ; of 
1881 and 1882, 064 
Bulgarian Agitation, The, 619-22 
Buller, Churie.s, 102 
Bunsen, Baron, 229, 235, 230-81 
Burke. Mr., Murder of, m Plicenix 

S ark, 971 

er, Bishop, 268-72, 472-73 
Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, 170, 175, 
176 

Cabinet, the British, Mr. Glalstone 
on, 4.58, 459 

Cambridge University, ** The Apos- 
tles ” at, 100-2 ; compared with 
Oxford, 111-12; Mr. Gladstone’s 
Estimate of, 150-51 
Campbell-Bannerhaap, Sir Henry, 098 
723 


Canada and Self-Government, 346-47 
Canning, Charles, 88, 95 
Canning, George, 62, 68; Apocryphal 
Stones concealing him and Mr. 
Gladstone, 77 ; his Connection 
with the Mtrroeo' 0 )i, 78 ; his Policv 
diHcinssed at the Oxford Union, 
116; a Production of Oxford Uui- 
'Wsity, 151 ; 156, 166, 274 
Cardw(‘ll, E(l\va,rd (Viscount), 114, 
391, 395, 396, 416, 49:i, .542 
Carlingfoid, Lord, .512 
Carlisle, Earl c.f, 110. Sec Morpeth, 
Vrscount 

Carlton Club, Mr. Gladstone's Con- 
nection witli, 34, 170, :{7l 
Call vie, Thomas, oii “The Apostle.s,’’ 
102 

(^■u narvon, Earl of, 1:>G, 625, 6S:i 
Caucus, Mr. Gladstone and the, 
622 -23 

Oaveiulisli, Lord Frederick, 67 1 
Ci'cil, Lord Robert. Hee Sulishiiry, 
Marquis of 

Clialdsean Account, of the Deluge, Mi. 

Glaclstonc on, .583-84 
Cliallemcl-Lacoiii’ Incident, 658-59 
Chamberlain, Right Hon, Joseph, 
bantereil by Mr, Gladstone, 516; 
and the Caucus, 622-23 ; 070; and 
“The Radiejil Programme," 684- 
86; and National Councils, 686-87; 
and t in* Defeat of Loiil Salisbury’s 
First Govern I lien t, 697-98 ; and 
Home Rule, 698-99, 702-0, 708-12, 
727 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, *Mr. 
Gladstone as, :-’.72, 374, 403-51, 480- 
82, 588, 664. Srr olso Budgets 
Chaplin, Right Iloii. H., and Mi. 

(iladstone, 523-2.5 
Charities, Mr. Gladstone and, 440 
Cliaitism, 275. 3(4-45 
Chidinsford, Lord, his Conunent on 
Disraeli’s Accession to the Pre- 
miership, 499 

Chichester- Fortescuo, Mr. (Lord 
Carlingford), 542 

Childers, H. C. E., 24, 542, 570, 664, 
081 

China and the Opium Traffic, 241-42 
Chi 1 st Church, Gxfoid, Mr. Glud- 
fetoue’s Connection Avith, 94-119 
Chnreli,Dean,andMr. Gladstone, 478, 

563 

Churchill, I<ovd Randolph, 657, 606, 
682, 691, 696, 099, 708, 709, 711 
Church of England, Mr. Gladstone 
ami tlie, 212-14, 222-23, 263, 311- 
12, 350~.50, 580, 610-12, 614-15. 
also State Churchism 
Church Rates, 21*2-14 
Church, The Christian, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Theory of, 255-08 
Civil Service, Mr. Gladstone and the, 
588 

Clark, Sir Andi’CAv, ami Mr, Glad- 
stone, 598-99, 659, 718,’ 

Closure, The, 601-6.3 
Clubs, Proposal of Mr. Gladstone to 
License, 439 

Coal Supply and the National Debt, 
480-82 

Oobden, Richard, on Mr. Gladstone, 
293-94 ; his attack upon Peel’s 
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Second Administration^ 864 ; ral« 
lit)8 Mr. Gladstone, 805>-6 ; moves 
for a Select Cojmnittce on Pro- 
tection, 808 ; on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Hcsigiiation in ]84rj, 814 ; and 
the Case of the Lorcha Arrow; 
loses his Seat for Hudderstichl, 
801 ; and the Income-tax, 404 ; 
iiegoiiateg tiie Coiniaeicial Treaty 
with France, 420-21 
Coercion, Irish, 482, 060, 001-03, 071- 
72, 713 

Coleridge, 8. T., Influence of, on Mr. 

Gladstt)ne, 122-28, 220-31 
Collectivism, Mr. Gladstone and, 721 
Collier, Sir Hubert, .Se« Monkswell, 
Lord 

Colonies, Mr. Gladstone and the, 174- 
70, 107, 109-202, 200, 211-12, 214, 
217-20, 237-38, 242-43,283-84, 310, 
338-40, 346-47, 350, 444, 0.30 
Colonial Passengers Act, 109-202 
ConipenHatiori for Listurbam'u Hill, 
067- 68 

Compound Householders and the 
Franchise, 484-04 

Consoi’t, The Prince. S(e Albinf, 
Prince 

Contagions Diseases A'jts, Mr. Glad- 
stone on the, 074 
Come wall Lewis. Spp Lewis 
Corn Laws, The, 275-70, 2S0-S7, 204- 
99, 300-6, 308-9, ,318-20, 380-38, 
808. See also Free Tiade 
County Franchise, Mr. Gladstone and 
the, 4fj9, 676-77 
Cowan, Sir John, 732 
Cowi)er, Earl, 071 
Cox, George, 191 
Creasy, Edward, 76 
Crete, Mr. Gladstone and, 450, 730 
Crimean War, Origin of the, :174 75, 
878-79 ; Outbreak of, 370 ; Course 
of the, 381, 382, .383-84 
Critic, Mr. Gladstone a.s a, 452 7.J 
Currie, Sir Donald, 059 
Cyprus Convention, The, 027- 28 

Ilalkeith, Lord, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Opponent in Midlothian, 030 
Dallas, Mr., the American Minister, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s Prohiieets in 
1856, 389 

Dana, Profe.ssor, on the Coiitroversv 
between Gladstone and Huxley, 250 
Dante, Mr. Gladstone's Studies in, 
139, 151-52, 730 
Denison, Henry/ 9.6 
Denison, Stephen, 95, 129-30 
Derby, Fifteenth Earl of (Geofficy 
Stanley), asn Scholar, 18.>-’36, 171, 
177-78, 190, 30t,300,819 (footnote), 
891, 895, 402, 404, 482, 490, 501 
Devonshire, Duke of. See llartnigtou, 
Marquis of 

' Dilke, Sir Cbailes, 542, 571, 580, 021, 
658, 686 

DiUwyn,Mr.,and the Irish (Church, 4.50 
Disestablishment, Mr. Gladstone and. 
694, 715. 720, 721. 728, 732. See 
also Church of England ami Irish 
Church 

Disraeli, Benjamin (liOrd Beaeons- 
held) ; his Scheme for the Jtcprp- 
senUttive, 17 ; his Admiration of 
Bohngbroke, 87 ; taunts Mr. Glad- 
stone with his Opposition to Be- 
form at the Oxford Union, 130- 
81 ; his Description in “ Con- 
Ingsby " of the Place - hunters, 
198; his First Meeting with 
Mr. Gladstone, 197 ; confuses 
between Free Trade and Becipro- 
clty, 291 ; contemptuously ignored 
by Peel, 819 ; nearly defeats the 
whig Government in 1860, 856 ; 
xeturns to the Charge, 868; accepts 
a Free lYade Besolution ; forms a 
Barrier to the Peturu of the 


Peelites, 869 ; his Budget of 1852 
destroyed by Mr. Gladstone 870- 
71 ; becomes Leader of the House 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Lord Derby, 395 ; tries to 
induce Mr. Gladstone to join the 
Derby Ministry, 396 ; his “Dis- 
solving View of Anarchy ” Speech 
at Slough, 306 -97 ; 398 ; and the 
Income-Tax, 406; propo.scs an 
Amendment to the Budget of 1857, 
410; his Views of a Prudent 
Foreign Poln*y 417-19 ; becomes 
Chancellor of ihe Exchequer, 482 ; 
bis iJeferenee to Mr. Gladstone ns 
a P’inancier, 482 (note) ; oppos(>s 
the Reform Bill of 1866, 483, 488- 
80 ; “dishes the Wliigs,” 493- 
95 ; Itecoines Premier, 499 ; is 
defeated on Irish Disestablisli- 
nient, but letalns Office ; liis 
(>lorillc»tion of the Abyssinian 
Expeihtion, ,501 ; and the Aldbamn 
Claini.s, 582 ; liLs “ exhansted a ol - 
caiUMi.s " Speech, .583 ; declines to 
take Office in 1873, .586; his Taste 
lor Political Display, 007 ; sneers 
at the Biilgaiiaii Agitation, 019 ; 
tibuse.s Mr. Gladstone, 025; brings 
back “ Peace with Honour *' from 
Dei tin, 020 ; his Popularity in 1.S7S, 
02S ; Ins Dissolntion Manifesto m 
1880, 635-36; oiiposes the (’om- 
l»pusation for Disturbunee Dill, 
058 ; Deatli of, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
'I’ribute to, 664; his Dejiarturi* Imm 
the House of Comiiums, 518-20 
Divorce, Mr. Gladstone’s Attitude 
t,owaixls, 302-94 

Dbllinger, Dr. von, on Mr. Gladstom* 
as a Theologian, 245 ; his Explana- 
tion ot Transnbstantiation, 246 
Don Paeifteo Deliate. The, .357-01 
Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings, 74, 79 - 

80, 80, 87, 88, 9.5, 100, 103, ll;5-14, 
110, 118, 12.5, 120, 127, 129 30, 132, 
158, 230, 578 

Dublin, Mr. GIndHtone\s Visit lo, 021 
Diincannon, Lord, on the Abiisi's of 
the Irish (3mrcli, 182 
Duiliain, Lord, and the Camulian Re- 
bellion, 210 

Daroforil, Disliop, on the tlxfonl 
Union, 124 

Duties of Propel ty, Mr. Gladstone on 
the, 444 

Eastern Que.stlon, Mr Gkvlstone and 
the, 394, OlS-34, 0.38, (>42, 051 .51, 
l»72. See oho Armenia .ami (’rcte 
Eccle.siastical Titles Act, The, 300-07, 
308, 571 

Edinburgh University, Mr. Glad- 
stone Lord Rector of, 459-00 
Ediicntion, Mr. Gladstone's Writings 
on, 459 

Egypt, Mr. Gladstone ami, 450, 077- 

81, 68S, 728 

Elenieiilary Bdneation, Mr. Gladstone 
and, 215-16, 235-36, 388, 389, 532, 
5()3— (>4 

Elgin, Earl of, 96, 10.3, 131 
Elliott, Frederick, 38<>~87 
Employers’ Liability Bill, 728, 731 
Encumljcred Estates Act (lielaml), 
669-60 

Erastitini.sm, Mr. Gladstone’s II .tred 
of, 267-08 

Essay Society (The “Weg”), 10, 
302-3, 124 

Eternal Punishment, Mr. Gladstone 
on, 270 

Eton College, Admission of Mr. Glad- 
stone at, 67; Disraeli’s Description 
of; ThoMontemaof lS23aud 1826, 
08 ; The Curriculum at, 68-70 ; 
Fagging and Figging at, 70-72 ; 
Fniindation and Career of the Eton 
ISociety (“The Pop”) at, 86-88; 


Drinking Habits at, $9; Influence 
of, upon Mr. Gladstone, 89-90 ; hia 
Affection for, 90 
Eton Miscellany t The, 78 
Ewart, William, jun., 68, 04-0.5 
Ewart, William, sen., 68, 64, 167 
Ewelmc “Scandal,” The, 679 

Farrer, Lord, 282 

Fauchcr, M., on Mr. Gladstone, 413 
Fawcett, Professor, 542, 681, 638 
Finlay, Mr.,^nd Don Pacitleo, 357-58 
Fii-e InsuraTioe Duty, 440-«41, 448 
Forster, W. E., ,oii 'Mr. Glad.stone, 
24, 20 ; Discn^ises Reform with 
him, 481 (footnote) ; 642; and the 
Elementary Educution Act, 663- 
64 ; and Mr. Gladstone’s Resigna- 
tion in 1873, .585-86; and the Irish 
Chief Becretiiryship, 657-58, 059- 
61, 063, 668-71 

Fowler, Sir Henry, 723, 727, 728, 731 
Franco-Oennan War, Mr. Gladstone 
and the, 458, 51)5-67, 571 
Fiee Trade, Mr. Gladstone and, 128, 
275, 279-80, 283, 284, 286-93, 294-99, 
300-9, 31.5-17, 319-20, 336-38, 345- 
46, .368, 376-78, 404.412, 420-21 , 423- 
24, 574 ; Effects of, on Ireland, 559 
French Poi trait of Mr. Gladstone, A, 
6.51 

Fiieiidly fiocictie.s, Mr. Gladstone on, 
442 

Fronde, llurrell, 22.5 26 
Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, 617 

Charibaldi, General, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, 44, 442 

Gaskell, James Milnes, 76, 88, 95, 103, 
113, 116, 117, ILS, 127, .574 
Gillen, Sir ’Robert, 307 
1 1 hidstone, AgneH(M rs. ‘Wiekham), 004 
Gladstone, Aim (mV Rubortsun), 
Mother of W. E. Gladstone, 57 ; 
her Ane(‘stry; William Ewart her 
jM>urth Son, 5.S ; her Visits to Ding- 
wall, .59 ; styles William Ewart tho 
“(.’hancellor of the Exchequer,” 
60 ; her Deatli, 207 
Gladstone, (Jatherine Jessy (Daughter 
of Mr. Gladstoiu')) 849 
Glailstone, Helen, Miss, Daughter of 
Mr. Gladstone, 592, 604 
(Jladstoiic, Henry Neville, Mr., Son 
ot Mr. Gladstone, 604, 606 
Ghnistone, Ilei'bert John, Right 
Hon., vounge.st Son of Mr. Glad- 
stone, 604, 606, 083-84, 719 
Gladstone (Ghsleslan), Herbert de, 
,iu AiK'estor of W. K. Glaiistone, 64 
Gladstom*, John, Sir, Father of W. 
E. Gladstone, settles at Liverpool ; 
his Commereial Courage amt Re- 
source, 5.5-56 ; joins the Church of 
England, 58-59 ; his Career as a 
Publicist, 59 ; .supports the Whig 
t’amhdate for Liverpool and is 
lampooned ; becomes a Leading 
Supporter of Canning, 62; is con- 
sulted by the Premier ; asserts his 
/ Independence, 03; is elected M.P. 
lor Lancaster, 64-66; a Free 
Trader; favours Catholic Claims 
ami sympathises with the Hel- 
lenes ; his Connection with the 
Mlave Trade, 91-92 ; his Prolixity 
and Force of Character, 94; his 
Opposition to Reform, 106 ; de- 
signates his Son William forq Par- 
liaiueiitary Career, 110; is attacked 
in Parliament, 171-74 ; arranges to 
import Coolies fTom Bengal, 214 ; 
Itis Death, 240; Commemoration 
of by an Episcopal Church at 
Leith, 431 

Glad.stone, John, of Biggar, Great- 
grandfather of W. E. (iladatone, 54 
Gladstone. John Neilsou, Brother of 
W. E. Gladstone, 07 ^ 
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Gladstone, Mary (Mrs. Drew), 363, 604 
Gladstone, Robertson, Brother of 
W. B, Gladstone, 67, 280, 444 
Gladstone, Stephen Edward, 

Son of W. E. Gladstone, 694, COl, 
742 

Gladstone, Thomas, Brother of W. E. 

Gladstone, 67, 94, 106, 239 
Gladstone, Tlionins, Grandfatlicr of 
W. E. Gladstone, migrates from 
Lanarkshire to Leith, 54 ; a Ca- 
lumnious Story abou4l 
Gladstone* Wnv Ewtft't 

•His Charac'Pkr an« Carker : 
a General Aipipreciation, 1 -52 ; 
Four Times rrime Miinster, 1-2; 

. more tha# Sixty Years a Member 
of the House of Oommons ; his 
Success self- achieved, 2; Early 
Recognition of Ins Greatness, 2 -4 ; 
First Meeting with Mias Catherine 
Glynue, 4; Tributes to his Cha- 
iact('r, 4-5 ; a Great Churchman, 
5, 0 ; his Changes of Opinion due to 
Mental Growth, 6 ; his Coiiserva- 
lisni, 6-7; the Versatility of his 
' Genius, 7 -9 ; his Social (’harm, i‘- 
30 ; his Out-of-the-way Knowledge, 
10-12; his Literary interests, 12- 
1.3 ; his Friendship with Tennyson, 
34-15; his Frankness, 35-17; 
Diary of an Evening’s Conversa- 
tion with, 1(5-17 ; Comments on 
' the I’arnoll Commission ; his 
Promptitude in Literary Matters, 
17-19; the Northumbrian Ship- 
owner and, 19-20; his Leading 
Cliaracteristics, 20 23 ; Mr. W. E. 
Forster on, 24 ; his linthusiasin 
and Impetuosity, 2')--2C; Devotion 
of his Immediate Adherents to, 27 ; 
his Ascendency over the Masses, 
27-31 ; his Love of and Faith in 
his Fellow-eieaUires, 31-82; his 
Solitary Dinner at Gi ilium's, Sil- 
84 ; Ids Love of Art, 84-85 ; forms 
a Library, 35; his Love of Walking 
and of Tree-fellmg, 36 ; cvndiiig 
the Detectives, 36-37 ; his Com- 
;|)assiou for Gutcusts ; seizes and 
prosecutes a Blackmailer, 38 ; Ins 
Knowledge of Bygone Loiuloii, 3S- 
89; Ills Piety, .89, 40 ; an Inculent 
of his Last Days, 40-42 ; Ins Ca- 
suistry, 42-43; liis Kssential 
Consistency, 43-41 ; his Hatred of 
tlppression, 44 -46 ; his Elocpiencc, 
4(5-51 ; his Splendid IntrepRhly 
51-52 

His ANf'ES'iuv and Early 
j Years, 53-110. Ilis Giandfatlier 
migrates from Lanarkshire to 
lieith, 54 ; Ids Father settles at 
Liverpool, 55 ; Birth and Christen- 
ing ; named after a Friend of Ins 
Fatlier, 58 ; his Visits to Dingwall 
with his Mother ; Recollections of 
a Dingwall I’layinate, 59 ; ap- 
pointed by his Mother “Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,” (50 ; his Memo- 
ries of Canning’s Candidaturt^kfor 
Liverpool, 02 ; taken to see Han- 
nah More, 65-66 ; his Recollections 
of the War with Napoleon ; his 
icirst Teacher; a Picture of his 
Life 'at Seaforth, 66 ; is admitted 
at Eton, 07 ; his Experience of 
Fagging, 71-72 ; his Friendships, 
74-75 ; is flogged by Dr. Keate, 
75 ; starts the Eton Misceliany, 78- 
79 ; his Contributions to it. 80-85 ; 
distinguishes Himself at the Eton 
Society as an Orattii*, 86-88 ; joins 
in ^tablishing a Select Debating 
Bocietyt 88; breaks through the 
Drinldng Customs at Eton ; InHu- 
ence of Eton upon, 89 ; a Canning- 
ite, not an Eldonian, Tory, 00 ; his 
Sympathies with the Hellenes and 
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Inclinations towards Free Trade, 
(51 ; differs from his Father as to 
Slavery, 92; is entered at Christ 
Churcli, Oxford, 94 ; resides and 
reads at Wllmslow ; goes up to 
Oxfoixl, 95; his Rooms at Christ 
Church, 98-99 ; continues his Cor- 
respondence with Arthur Hallam, 
(»9 ; invites Cambridge Btudeiits 
to visit OxfonI to discuss the Re- 
lative Merits of Byron and Shelley, 
100; founds the “Weg,” 102-3; 
his Piety at Oxford, 103-4 ; 
hears Nev\Tnan, Chalmers, and 
Rowland Hill jueach ; misses the 
Ireland Scholarship, 104; wins a 
Xjouble-first ami takes his B.A. 
Degree ; opposes Reforin, 3(X5 ; 
attends an Anti-Reform Meeting 
at Warwick and writes an Account 
of it for the Standard, 107 ; drafts 
a University Petition against Re- 
form, lOS ; leaves Oxford, and 
wishes to enter the Church, but 
is designated for Parliament, 110. 

His Connection with the (Xx- 
FORD Union Societv, 311-134. His 
Election, 112; his Fii*st Speech at 
the Union, 116; appointed Secre- 
tary and afterwards President, 

I 118 ; his Religious Intolerance, 
118-19 ; attacks the Policy of the 
Duke of Wellington, 119-22 ; a 
Hui)i>ortcr of Huskisson’s Free 
Trade Policy in his Early Years, 
123 ; his Great Sjieech against 
Iteferni, 127-29 ; his Intimacy 
with Manning, 130 ; his last Union 
Speccli, 134 

As A SiuioLAR, 135-154. Why he 
was .HenttoEton, 137-38; appointed 
Examiner for the Newcastle Scho- 
larship, 138 ; publishes a Volume 
[of “Translations,” 138-39; Ins 
I Homeric Woik.s, 139-40 ; his Oppo- 
.sition to “ Sei>aratist ” Theories 
of Homer, 140-43 ; his Views 
on Homer’s Moral Teaching, 
14.'5 ; his Method ol interpreting 
Homer, 144 ; his Attitude towards • 
(da.ssical Studies ; his Henousness 
as a Classical Student, 146 ; his 
iiotterlto Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
146-48 ; bantered by Punrh for 
his Devotion to Homer, 148-49 ; 
his Views on the HelleuH- Element 
in (JiviliHJition, 149-50 : his Atti- 
tude towards the Universities, 
150-51 ; his Studies in Italian 
, Literature, 151-52 ; his Transla- 
tion of Horace’s Odes, 162-54 

As A Toby, 155-244. Is nomi- 
nated tor Newaik, 158 ; his Arrival 
and Election, 160-63 ; liis Maiden 
Speech, 170 ; defends Ids Father, 
171-74 ; his Estimate of the Co- 
; loniea, 174-76 ; how the Speech 
was i-eceived, l’76-78 ; spcaksln De- 
fence of Liverpool, 178-79 ; cham- 
pions the Irish Church, 179-82 ; 
Ids Sorrow at the Death of Arthur 
Hallam, 182-83 ; opposes the Duke 
of Wellington’s Election as Chan- 
cellor of Oxford IJidversity, 183- 
J84 ; qualifies for the M. A. Dej^ee, 
*84 ; opposes the Liverpool Free- 
men Bill, 186-88 ; oiiposes the 
Abolition of University Tests, 
190-91 ; is appointiMi a Junior 
Lord of the I’teasury, 195 ; meot.s 
• Disraeli for the First Time ; be- 
comes Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, 197 ; describes his First 
Interview with Lord Aberdeen ; 
issues another Election Address, 
198 ; speaks on the Religious 
Education of Negroes in tlio 
West Indies ; moves fur a Select 
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Committee on Military Establish- 
ineiits and Exiieiuliture in the 
Colonics ; Ids Dislike of the Utili- 
tarians ; brings in Ids First Bill, 
the Colonial Passengers Bill, 199- 
202 ; his Ailjustnient of the Claims 
of Political Economy and of Hu- 
manity, 201-2 ; his Views on 
Church Property, 202-3 ; still an 
Evangelical Churchman, 203 ; his 
Bstliiiate of J. H. Newman’s In- 
Alienee at Oxford, 208-4 ; criticises 
the. Municipal Corporations Bill, 
205 ; defends the House of Lords, 
20ib7 ; loses his Mother, 207; be- 
comes an Active Member of tlio 
Upper Canada Clergy Society, 
209 ; his Lite at the Albany ; h‘i» 
Observaneo of Sunday, 209; de- 
‘ nounces O’Connell, 210 ; on Coer- 
cion for Canada, 211-12; opposes 
the Abolition of Church Rates. 
212-13 ; takes aii Active Part in 
the Aborigines Committee, 214 ; 
is nominated to a Select Com- 
mittee on Elementary Education, 
215; promotes a Diocesiui Boanl 
of National Education ; is visitwl 
by Word.sworth, 216; Beginning 
of his Friendship with Tennyson ; 
meets Miss Catherine Glynne in So- 
oiefy, 217 ; helps Peel and Russell 
out of a I^rlianieiitary Dilflenlty, 
217-18 ; attacks the Philosophical 
Radicals, 218-19; defends Lord 
Aberdeen and attacks the Minis- 
try, 219 ; retorts upon Sir 
George Grey ; defemls the Sugar 
Planters, 220; receives a Letter 
of Counsel from Samuel Wilber- 
force, 222 ; his Reply to it, 222 - 
23 ; approximates to 'I ractarian- 
isin, 223 : his Speech on the May- 
nooth Grant (1838), 224, 226; 
projects “ The State in its Relu- 
, tioiis with the Church,” 227-28 ; 
start, s for tlie Continent, 229 ; his 
Sympathy with Coleridge’s View 
of a National (Jliurch, 230-81 ; 
visits Sicily ; niecls Lady Glynue 
and lier Daughters at Rome, 232 ; 
meets Manning and Macaulay, 
232-33; thanks Macaulay for his 
Review, 233-34 ; takes a Journey 
with O’Connell, 235-36 (footnote) ; 
defends the Jamaica Assembly, 
237-38 ; bis Marriage, 238-39 ; exa- 
mines at Eton for the Newcastle 
Scholarship, 240-241 ; Ids Hatred 
of Concurrent Endowment; de- 
fends the Chinese for their Oppo- 
sition to the Opium Traffic, 241- 
42 ; his Interest in New Zealand 
and the Colonies generally, 242 ; 
his Growing Hatred of Shivery ; 
oXjposes the Jews’ Declarations 
Bill, 243 

As A Theolooian, 245-278. Dr. 
von Dollinger’s Estimate of, 245- 
46; his Mastery of Patristic, Media;- 
val, and Reformation Theology ; 
John Hemy Newman’s Testimony 
ta his Knowledge of St. Augns- 
tine ; his Memory, 247 ;his Ability 
to carry on two Trains of Thougbi 
at once, 248 ; his General Attitude 
towards the Old Testament, 249 ; 
his Qualifications for the Contro- 
versy with Mr. Huxley and Dr. 
R^ville, 250 ; his Views as to the 
I Authorship of the Pentateueii, 
251-52 ; his Insistence uppn tlie 
Fluidity of the Higher Criticism, 
252 ; Gradual Growth of his Rcdi- 
gious Views ; his Essential Con- 
sistency in Relation to the Irisli 
Church, 258-56 ; his Theory of tlie 
Christian Clmrch. 255-57 ; his 
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Belief in Apostolical BucccskIoii, 
257-60 ; bin Views of tlie Chtirch 
not Open to tbe Cbar^ of Arro- 
gance, 200 ; bis Attitude towards 
Dissenters, 260-02 ; his “ Solilo- 
<iuiinu,’’ 263 ; his Concessions in 
Favour of Konconfoniiity, 263- 
60; his Ilatre4l of Erastianisin, 
207-08 ; his tSt-udles of Bisho]> 
Butler, 268- 72 ; his Views on 
Natural Imniortality, 269-70 ; on 
Eternal runishinent, 270 ; on 
the Future Lile, 270-72 ; his 
Fiety, 272- 73 ; a Sympathetic 
Thinker, 273 

As A TAKivr Hkformer, 274- 
322. Is appointed Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, 275 ; ho- 
coines Master of the Mint and a 
Member of the Privy Council, 270 ; 
the Heal Head of the Board of 
Trade, 279 ; sots himself to revise- 
tlie iWiff, 280 ; appoints Stafford 
Northcote his' Private Secretary, 
282 ; xiroposea Besolutions ioi 
abolishing ana reducing Coloiunl 
Diftles on Foreign Iinporls, 2 sy ; 
brings in a Iluilway Jtegulatioii 
Bill, 2S4 ; defends the Ministerial 
Plan foriBOdifyingthe Corn Laws, 
286 ; his Altiole In the Foraiqn and 
Colonial Quarterly Jlevie^o on Tariff 
Reform, 288-90; his Studies iu 
Political Economy, 290-91 ;carri<}s 
on Tariff Kef<»nn, 291 92; speaks 
on the Importation of Cattle, 
292 93 ; *^'procnre8 a Pension lor 
Words W4)rth, 294 ; lus Passage 
to Economic Bibenilism, 294 - 

; distinguishing between the 
'Join Laws and other Forms of 
Protect.iou, 300 2 ; becomes Prcsi- 
<lent of the Board of Trade with u 
Seat in the Cabinet, 30(5 ; Speech 
on the Exportation of Machinery, 
306-7 ; replies to Cobden ; supiiorf s 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 308 ; 
his Reminiscences of the Sterling 
Club, 309-J0 ; Ills Fidelity to tlio 
Anglican Oluireli, 311 ; votc^ 
against the Censure of W. C. 
Ward, 311-12 ; Resigns on the 
Maynooth Grant, 812-14; prepares 
the Taritf* of 1845 ; publishes a 
Pamphlet on Taritt' Reform, 315- 
16 ; defends the Government’s 
Tariff Proposals and siieaks on 
Spanish Colonial Sugar, 316 ; pro- 
.iects a Tour in Ireland ; visits Dr. 
Bollinger, 818 ; rejoins the Go- 
vernment as Colonial Secretary, 
310 ; retires from Newark, 320-22 

In Society, 323-34. His Courtesy 
and Dignity, 323 ; his Deference 
to Bank, 324 ; his Demeanour to- 
wards the Queen, 324-25 ; his 
Table-talk described, 825 ; his 
Capricious Sense of Humour, 

325- 26 ; his Favourite Topics, 326 ; 
his Distaste for Physical Science, 

326- 27 ; as a Host and as a Guest ; 
hi.s Fondness for receiving and 
bestowing I^raise, 827 ; his Powers 
of Observation, 327-28 ; his Ixive 
of Beauty : the Simplicity of his 
Tastes; nis Relations with his 
Ciolleagiies, 328 ; as a Story-teller 
and Reciter; a Formidable Per- 
sonality ; his Inner Life, 330 ; 
fails to recoguise Mr. Armitstead 
and Mr. John Morley, 831 ; 
amu^ Children at Dollis Hill; 

drawn’* by Russtdl Lowell, S82 ; 
*‘all Thim to all Hen,” 838-34. 

As A jNsutb, 885-402. An 
OpTOrtonist with a Conscience, 886; 
in OfBce but wtthont a Seat, 388 ; 
recalling Sir JBanUey WUmot, 
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388-40 ; has a Flirtation with 
Scarborough, 840; is elected for 
Oxford University, 340-42; his 
Cordiality towards Stafford North- 
cote, Hupports a Measure for 
Relief to Roman Catholics, 342 ; 
declares lor the Admission of 
.lews to Parllainent, 842-43 ; his 
Disgust with Palmerston, 344 ; 
IS enrolled as a Special Constable ; 
his Attitmle towards Parliament- 
ary Oaths and Church Rates, 
345 ; advocates tin* Relaxation of 
the Navigation Laws, 345-46 ; 
criticises the Canadian Rebellion 
Losses Bill, 347 ; his Connection 
with the Lincoln Divorce, 347-49; 
Death of Ins Daughter Catlieiino 
Jessy, 349; the Gorham Judg- 
ment, and hiR Letter on the Royal 
Suiiremacy, 850-51 ; his Distress 
at the hSeeession of Manning and 
351-52; Letters to and 
about James Hope, 352-54 ; bow 
infliieiieed by the Hecession, 354- 
55 ; fulls into a Reaciuinaiy 
M(»od, :'.56; replies to Lord Pal- 
merston iu the Don Pacilieo 
Debate, 357 -61 ; his Estiumti? of 
Sii llolxTt Peel, 302 ; Visits 
Naples and denounces tlie Ni*a- 
Xiolitau (iovernnient, 363-06 ; op- 

i loses the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Jill, 366; saves the Whigs Iroiu 
an Attack by Disraeli, 3(>8 ; his 
Re-election for Oxtoid, 370 ; 
liMis Disraeli’s Budget to Pieces, 
.370-7] ; is mobbed at the (’arltou 
(Jliib, Joins the Abel deeii Ministry 
as Chancellor of the Exclicfiucr, 
371-72 ; finds Work for 8ir Stal- 
ford Northcote, 372; his First 
Binlgel and its Reception, 374 ; 
begins to uiulcrstaml tin* Turk ; 
iuauguiates a Statue of Peel at 
Manchester ; descants on tin* 
Hoirors of War, and describes 
the Ottoman Empire, .375; fore- 
shadows the Repeal o I the Paper 
Iluty and is eulogised by Bright, 
37(5 ; the Measuri* of Ins Responsi- 
bility for the Crimouu War, ;{78 ; 
his Budget of 1853 ; eo-operntes 
With Bet hell in promoting a Bill 
to snppiess Electoral Con uiitioii 
aiul iu tTiiiversity Reform, 379-80; 
aeci'pts Oftlco umler Palinorstoii 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but resigns ; tells the House that 
its Busiuess is not to govern, 
382 ; works for Peace, 383 ; <le- 
ttounces Militaiy Glory, 3S3-84 ; 
defends the. Object s ot the. War, 
384 ; eritioise.s Tennyson's “Maud," 
385 ; his lieeautaiion ; his Position 
in 1855, .38(5 ; writes to Lord Aber- 
deen on the Latter’s Resigna- 
tion; replies to Coi*iieAvall Linvis 
on Civil SService Reform, 387 ; 
delivers a Reactionary Siieech on 
National Education, 388 ; attacks 
Palmerston’^ Chinese Ptdicy, 891 ; 
pleads for Justice to China, 391 ; 
undertakes his First “ Pilgrim- 
age of Passion,” 392 ; opposes 
Bethell’s Divoixse Bill, 392-^^; 
lays down Rules of Eastern 
Policy, 394 ; is believed to be 
going back to the Tory Party, 
395 ; sui»i>orts the Derby Goveni- 
iiient, 396 ; his Views on the 
Goveninient of London and his 
Economic Progress, 398 ; his 
Mission to the Ionian Islonda» 
898-402; his Last Defence of Rotten 
Boroughs, 402 

As Ohancex.xx>r or the Ex- 
chequer, 403-451. Public Bco- 
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nomy and Free Trade the Keynote 
of his Financial Policy, 404 ; his 
Feeling about the Income Tax, 404 ; 
his First Budget, 406-12 ; reviews 
tlie History of the Income-Tax 
and decides to retain it, 407-10; 
deals witli the Bticcession Duty, 
410-11 ; his attempted Operation 
upon Consols, 412 ; wins the Ad- 
miration of French Publicists, 
413 ; lamorts the National Extra- 
vagance, 414-*i:5 ; Jils financial 
Policy in Opposition, 415-16 ; 
again Chancellon (1859), 4l7 ; re- 
plies to Disraeli’s Views on a 
Prudent Foreign Policy;- ; deplores 
the Growth of National Expen- 
diture, 41‘.i ; Ids Relations with 
Palmerston, 420 ; promotes tlie 
Commercial ’Preaty with France, 
420-21 ; his Budget of 1860, 421-27 ; 
abolishes more Taxes, 422-23 ; 
repeals the Paper Duty and 
ciuiutercheeks the House of Lords, 
423-25 ; his Chuiacteristics ana- 
lysed by PYederic Rogers and 
Walter Bagehot, 426-27; de- 
livers a Great Speech on Italy, 
427-28 ; his Budget of 1861, 428- 
30 ; his Speeches on the American 
Civil War and the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine, 430-38 ; a Trium- 
phal I’rogress, 438-30 ; his Budget 
of 18(5.5, 439-41 ; receives an 

Ajipeal Iroui li eland and speaks 
iu Praise of- Thrift, 441 ; his Wel- 
come to Garibaldi ; his Budget of 
18(54, 442; supports the Eufraii- 
chiseuient of the Working Classes, 
442-14 ; speaks on the Duties of 
Property ; Direct and Indirect 
Taxation ; the Lancashire Cotton 
Famine ; the Cession of the Ionian 
Islands, and the Press, 444-47 ; 
eulogises the Bar, 447-48; his Bud- 
g<*l of 1865, 448 ; is defeated at 
Oxford, 449 51 ; indicts the Irish 
Chinch, 4.50 ; his Letter to Bishop 
Wilbeilorei* on his Dcleat, 451 
As A Cnrnc, 452-473. Hi.s 
Wiitings predominantly ’rheo- 
logical, 452 ; lus Literary ProcUic- 
tiveness, 453; on Josiah Wedg- 
wood, 454-.55 ; his Hellenic Sym- 
pathies, 455-56 ; on the Occupiition 
of Egyjit, 456 ; his Sketch of 
Montenegro, 450-57 ; his Letters 
oil Neapolitan Tyranny, 457 ; his 
Views on the Downfall of the 
Pope’s Temporal Power, 458 ; 
on the British Cabinet, 458-.59 ; 
on the County Franchise, 459; 
on the Universities, 469-60 ; on 
Examinations, 460-61 ; his Literary- 
Style, 469-70 ; as a Critic of Theo- 
logies, 470-73 ; Ids Bias towai-ds 
Christian Dogma, 472 ; his Re- 
liance upon Bishop Butler, 472- 
73 

fAs I. 1 EADEI 1 OF THE House and 
Reformer, 474-501. Causes of 
his Defeat at Oxford, 474-76 ; his 
own References to it, 476-77 ; hla 
Candidature for South Lancashire, 
476-78 ; succeeds Palmerston as 
Leader of the House ; Ids Memo- 
rial Speech on his Predecessor, 
478-79 ; begins the Reduction of 
the National Debt, 480-82 ; intro- 
duces the Reform Bill of 1866, 
‘ 488-85 ; his Speeches in Supiiort 
of it, 486-89 ; writes to Sir Williaih 
Gregory, 490 ; visits Rome and has 
Audience with the Pope, 491-G8; 
criticises the Reform Bill of 18e7» 
408-94 ; threatens to withdraw 
from the Leadership, ‘494 ; admits 
his Error as to the Ameiioau CivU 
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War, 495 ; strikes the First Note 
of aNewCain|>aign, 495-96 ; speaks 
on Trades Unions, 496-97 ; receives 
a Imputation from Trades Union- 
ists, 497-9S ; succeeds Earl R\i8- 
sell as Liberal Leader, 498 ; inti'o- 
dnces a Chnrch Bates Abolition 
Bill, 499 ; proiposes the Three 
Bosolutions on Irish Disestablish- 
ment, 499-501; (James an Irish 
Church Suspensory Bill in the 
Coimsons. and»bepiis to work 
out a Disestablishment Bill, 501 
As AN Orator, 502-527. His 
First Budget Speech, 502-3 ; his 
Speeches on Irish Disestablish- 
ment and Irish Land, 503-4 ; 
his Duel with Sir William Har. 
court on the Publi(j Worship 
Regulation Bill, 505-7 ; a Supreme 
Oratorical Triumph, 507-10 ; his 
Great Speeches on the Bradlaugh 
Question, 510-11 ; his Home Ruhi 
Campaign in Midlothian, 512-13 ; 
his Second Home Rule Bill, 513- 
14 ; his Skill as a Debater, 514 ; 
his Magnanimity, 515-16 ; his 
Memorim Oratoiy, 516-18 ; his 
Last Speech in the House, 518-20 ; 
his Eloquence eomimred with 
Pitt’s, 522 ; his House of Commons 
Style, 522-23 ; bantering Mr. 
Chaplin, 523-25 ; his Plloquenco 
compared with Mr. Bright’s, 525- 
27 

His First Pukmikuh«ip, 528- 
589. His Choice of the Battle 
Ground, 528-31 ; his Address to 
the Eleotovs of South-west Lanca- 
shire, 531-34 ; prosecuting Ins 
Candidature, 634-40; a Didivct- 
ance on Ritualism, 539 ; his Defeat 
in Lancashire and Election for 
Greenwich, 540; his Ministry, 
542-43 ; introduces the Irish 
Clmrch Disestablishment Bill, 
549-54 ; Ins Attitude towards 
University Retorm, 555 ; Ins Ca- 
binet Connells ; meets Jowett, 556 ; 
canios the P'irst Trisli l^ind Bill, 
560-63 ; replit‘s to Mr. Miall, 503 ; 
his Views on the Elementary Edu- 
cation Bill, 564 ; his Essay on tlie 
Franco-German War, 565-07 ; 
throws op(;u the Civil Scrvi(je to 
Competition, 569 ; effects Jmpiove- 
ments in Government Depart- 
; ments, 569-70 ; is attacked m his 
own Constituencj', 570 ; abolishes 
Army Purchase, 571-74 ; speaks 
on Free Trade, .574 ; deals with 
Irish Home Rule, 574-75 ; ad- 
dresses his Constituents on Black- 
heath, 575-78; appoints Sir Robert 
Collier to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, 678 ; ap- 
points a Cambridge Clergyman 
to the Ewelme Rectory, 579 ; 
defends the Monarchy 580 ; ac- 
cepts the Alabama Award, f§2 ; 
introduces an Irish University 
Bill, 584 ; is defeated and resigns, 
but resumes Office, 685-80; re- 
arranges his Cabinet and becomes 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 688 ; 
dissolves Parliament on a Promise 
to abolish the Income-tax, 589 

Hxs Home Life, 590-606. Hap- 
piness of his Home Life, 599-91 ; 
his Position at Hawarden that of 
a Guest, 591 ; liow he arranged his 
Library ; the “ Temple of Peace ” 
and St. DeinioVs, 591-02 ; adds to 
the Hawarden Estate, 593; how 
he began the Day, 594 ; his Self- 
command ; at BreakfSost ; his 
Morning’s Work, 595 ; as a Land- 
Bcapb Gardener; his Adventure 
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in the Park ; his Tree-felling, 
596 ; at Afternoon Tea and Dinner, 
598 ; the Breadth of his Interests, 
598-90 : his Talk, 509 ; his Mental 
and Moral Qualities, 600-1 ; his 
Self-Older and Discipline, 601-3 ; 
what he owed to his Wife and 
Children, 604; Ennmeraiioii.of his 
Family, 604-6 

His First Retirement, 607- 
617. His Miscalcuhition in dis- 
solving Parliament, 607 ; re- 
signs Office, 608-9 ; announces his 
Retirement, 009 ; opposes the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
610-11 ; discusses Ritualism, 611 ; 
his Private Affairs, 612 ; his Athle- 
tics, 612-14 ; returns to Theologi- 
cal Controversy, 614-15 ; attacks 
Romanism, 615-17 

And the Eastern Question, 
618-634, Enters upon the Bul- 
garian Agitation and speaks at 
BlackheiiUi, 619-20; defends Rus- 
sian Intervention, 621-22; visits 
Birmingliam and blesses the Cau- 
cus, 022-23 ; 111 Dublin, 624 ; 

opposes tins Vrde of Credit almost 
kSingle-handed, (525-26; criticises 
the Treaty of Berlin uinl de- 
nounces the Cyprus Convention, 
626-028 ; his Unpopularity in Mu- 
sic-hall and “ Society ” Circles, 
628-()29 : decides to r«*tire from 
(Greenwich, (529 ; Indications of 
his AsiJcmIency in the Country ; 
addresses Paupeis ; starts for 
Midlothian, 630 ; his First Midlo- 
tliiaii Cum]>nign, (>30-34 

IIi^i Second Pbemibrsiiip, 
635-681. His Election Addres.^*, 
(536 38 ; criti(jises Tory Finance, 
638 ; aildrosscs a M<*cting at Mary- 
lebone, 639-40; his Second Miil- 
lothiau Campaign, 640-44 ; elected 
for Midlothian and forl^ecds, 646 ; 
his New Administration, 650 ; 
gives Offence to the Emperor of 
Austria, 6.51 ; liis Letter of A)>o- 
logy, 652 ; his Treatment of the 
Ea.stetn Question, (5.52-54; and the 
Bradiangh Difficulty, 654-56 ; abo- 
lishes the Malt Duty, (557 ; pro- 
po.sc.s that Mr. F. H. O’Doiinell 
should not lie heard* (5.58 59 ; lu.s 
Trip on the Grantulltf Castle^ 6.59- 
60; moves an Urgency Rule, (5<i2- 
(53 ; his Last Budgets, (>(>4 ; li is 
'J’ribute to Loril Beaconsfield, 6(54- 
(55 ; his Transvaal Policy, 66.5 ; his 
Second Iri.sh l,and Bill, 66.5-(5(5; 
denounces the Land League, 667- 
(58 ; defends the Kilmaiiiham Ne- 
gotiations, 6(59-71 : slays at Cannes, 
(572-74 ; his Speech on the Affirma- 
tion Bill, (574-75; his Cruise on 
the Pendn'oke Castle, 674 ; enfran- 
chises the Labourers, 67.5-77 ; his 
Egyptian Policy, 677-81 ; liis 
Sjieech on Penj-deh ; his Goveru- 
nient defeated, 681 

As A Home Rdler, 682-720. 
Favours an Irish Parliament in 
August, 1S8.5, 684; his Dislike of 
‘‘The Radical Program me, "68.5; hi.s 
election Aildress in 1885, 687-89 ; 
his Efforts to secure Liberal Unity, 
090-92 ; calls for an Indeqiendent 
Majoritv, 602-94; shelves Dis- 
establisfiuuint, 694; declares the 
“Hawarden Kite" to be an Irrespon- 
sible Declaration; supports Mr. 
Jesse Colli ngs’ Amendment to the 
Address, t‘98 ; forms a Home Rule 
Cabinet, 698 ; introduces the First 
Home Rule Bill, 699-702; intro- 
duces the Land Purchase Bill, 
704; his Final Appeal for the 
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Home Rule Bill, 706 ; is defeated 
and dissolves Parliament, 708-9 ; 
his Resignation, 709; issues a 
Pamphlet on the Irish Question, 
709-10 ; protests against Coercion, 
713-14; attends a Demonstration 
in Wales, 715; his Propagandisin 
of Home Rule, 718-20 ; hi-s Golden 
Wedding. 719; on the Fall of 
Parnell, 720 

His Formn Premiership and 
Final Retirement, 721-736. Hi.s 
last Election Address, 721 ; forms 
his Fourth Ministry, 723 ; intro- 
duces his New Homo Rule Bill 
and carries it through the Com- 
mons, 726-‘2S ; speaks on Bimetal- 
lism ami the Evacuation of Egypt, 
728 ; denounces the Lords for re- 
jecting the Bill ; writes a Letter 
about “ Dodo," 730 ; liis Last 
Si»eech in the House, 731 ; his 
Farewell Letter to his Consti- 
tuents, 732 ; his Attitude towards 
the W(d.sh Disestablishment Bill, 
. 732 ; Ills Absori»tiou in Study, 733 ; 
his Cliampionsliip of Armenia and 
Greece, 734 -3(i 

Ills Last Days, 737-744. At- 
tacked by Agonising Pains at But- 
terstoiK', 737 ; goes to Cannes, 788 ; 
returns to Loudon, 739 ; stays at 
Bournemonth, but goes Home to 
die, 740 ; his Death, 742 ; is 
mounujd all over the World, 742 ; 
the Lyiiig-in-.Stato m Westimii- 
.stcr Hall and flie Burial in the 
Abbey, 743; a Great and Com 
nmnding Figure, 744 
Gliulstoue, Mis. W. B., (nee Olynne), 
I’ir.st Meeting of with Mr. Glad- 
stone, 4 ; meets him at Latly The- 
r<‘sa Li.ster’.s Musical Parties, 217 ; 
sees him at Ttoiue, 232 ; Marriage 
of, 238; aceoiiipiinics him to the 
Ionian Islnnils, 399 ; and a Rcfonii 
Demonstration ill 18(5(5, 491; goe.s 
witli Mr. (Dad.stone to Romo, 491 ; 
.593; her Caie of her Husband, 
(502, (504 ; ( Vhdiration of hei 

(tolden Wedding, 719 
Gladstone, 'WTlliani (l)ynne, .594 
Olad.stone, WHIiaiu Henry, £lde.st Son 
of W. E. Gluitstone, 23l>, 448-49, 
477, 593, 604 

Glynne, Lady, Mother of Mr.s. Glad- 
stone, 2:’.J, 239 

Glynue, ('atlierine. See Gladstone, 
Mi.s. W. E. 

Glynue, Mary. Ste liyttelton. Lady 
Glyniie, Henry, Bev.j .593 
(llyimc, >ir ,Ste]»hHn, Brother-iii-law 
of Ml. (Jl.idstiuif, 74, 591, 593, (512 
Glyimo, .Sir steplieii Itiehaid, Father 
of Mis Glailstone, 239* 

Gordon, (ieneial, and the Soudan, 
(5S0- .SI 

Goidon, Hon. Arthur, Lord Btau- 
nioiv, 198, 399 

Gorham Judgment, The, 8.50-3.51 
Gosolien, Right Hon. G. J., 450 (foot- 
note). .542, 6.52, 690, 697, 708, 711 
Grant, James, his ICstimate of Mr. 

Gla(l.stone in 1.S38, 2‘20 
Gi-ant-Duff, .Sir Mountstuart, 203-4 
Graham, hJir Jarne.s, 190, St)5 
Granville Earl, .5.56, 60S-9, (548, G50, 697 
Greece, Modem, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Sympathies with, 455-456 
Greek Frontier, Mr. Gladstone and 
the, 672 

Gregory, Sir William, 490 
Greenwich, Mr. (JlmUtone’s Repve- 
.sentation of, 540, 570, 575-78, 589, 
619-20, 629 

Greville Memoirs, References to, IS?, 
186, 192, 193, 193, 196-97, 278, 279, 
303, 313, ‘371, 391 
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Orey, Bari, Ministry of, 160, 184, 180, 
190 

Orilllon’s Club, Mr, Gladstone's Con- 
nection with, 32-34, 242 
Guizot, M., and Mr. Qla4.1stoue, 2TG 
(footnote) 

Habershon, Dr., 740 
Handley, Mr., Caitdidnte for Newark- 
npon-Treiit, 1<J0, IDO 
Uailum, Arthur Henrj% styles Mr. 
Gladstone “The Mton Pieniier,” 
00.; becomes Intimate with Him, 
74; DO; his CorresiMindcnce witli 
Mr. Gladstone, 99-100; foretells 
Tennyson’s Greatness, 100; >isits 
Oxford University, 100 ; u Mem- 
ber of “ The Apostles," 102 ; his 
Estimate of Maurice, 102 ; his 
Heath, 182-8.3 
llallain, Henry 80 

llamiliuu, Walter Kerr, Bislioj* of 
Halisbury, 74 

llarcnurt, Hir William, his Duel with 
Mr. Gladstone on the, I'ulilui 
Worship Regulation Hill, 000, 
542, 69«, 712, 71(i, 72.3, 743 
Hardy, Mr. Oathoriic (Earl of Crait- 
brook), defeats Mr. Gladstone at 
Oxford University, 401 
Hartington, Manpiis of (Duke of 
Devonshire), elected Ijiberal 
Lender in tlie Gommon.s, COD ; and 
tlie Eastern Question, 021-22 ; his 
Election Adiliess in 1880, 030; his 
Position in 1880, (548. (549-50 ; and 
Home Rule, 097, ODD, 707, 70S, 
700, 730 

Ha warden, 232, 239,240; Mr Glad- 
stone’s Position at ; the “ ’roinjile 
of Peace ” ami Chapel of Ea.se at, 
.591-92, 593, 5D.5, 5S»(;, 599; the 
Suecession to the Estate, 593 94 ; 
Beauties of the Park, 595-9(5 ; Mr. 
Gladstone’s Adventure ni the Pai K, 
590 ; 737, 740 

“Hawarden Kite,” The, 090 
JJawtrey, J)r,, 74, 78 
lleriasrt.fciidneytLord Herbert of Coa), 
H4, 120, 19(5, 240, 371, 382, 395 
Jiiuks-Beach, 8ir Michael, 081, 709, 
743 

Home Idfo, Mr. Gladstone’s, 55)0-(50(> 
Jloiiie Rule, Glailstone and, 574, (534, 
OSl, 087, 089, 092-94, 095-720, 721 - 
27, 728-32 

Homer, Mr. Gladstone’s Studies in. 

139-49, 464-65, 684, 733 
Hope, James. See Hope-Scott 
Hope-Scott, James, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, 66, 75, 122-23, 239, 281, 351-54 
liora(;e, Mr. Gladstone’s Translations 
of, 162-54 

Horsnian, Edward, and the Reform 
Bill of 1866, 485-80 
Houghton, Loid (Moncktou Milnes), 
on Mr. Gladstone and Lord Bea- 
(’oiislield, 30 ; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
-Solitary Dinner nt Grill ion’s, 84 ; 
his Visit to Oxford University, 
102-8; his Impressions of the 
Oxford Union, 114; his mot on 
tiuimay Observance, 209 ; oil the 
Contrast between Palnieistonand 
Gladstone, 478 ; expostulates with 
Gladstone, 674 

House of Loi-ds. See Lordi^ House of 
Ho wick, Loifl (afterwards Earl Grey), 
attacks Mr. Gladstone’s Fatlier 
for the Management of a Slave 
Plantation, 171 j his Estimate of 
Mr. Gladstone's First Great Speech 
in Farliameut, 177 ; 299 
Hume, Beacon, and the Board of 
Trad& 278-79 
Hume, Joseph, 206-7, 404 
Humour, Mr. Gladstone’s Sense of, 
176. 826-26, 600-1 
Huskisson, William, 91 


Huxley, Professor, and Mr'. Glad- 
stone, 250 

Imperialism, Mr. Gladstone on, 667 
liicoiuu-tax. The, 287, 404-19, 417, 
421, 425 (footnote), 428-29, 439, 
442, 448, 588-89, 007, 664 
India, Lord Be-nconslield’s Financial 
Reconl in, 6J2 

Indian Mutiny, The, Mr. Glad.stonc 
on, .395 

lugli.s, Sir Robert 207, 22(5, 300, 341 , 342 
Ionian iKlaiids, Mr. Gladhtone’s Mi.s- 
81011 to, 3i)8-402 ; C«*s.sioii of, 44(5 
Italian Unity, Mr. Ghulsloue on, 
427-28 

Irish Clmrcdi, Mr. Gladstone and the, 
179-82, 202-3, 223-24, 2.*>3- .5.5, .312- 
14, 4.50, 499-501, 530-32, 534, 536, 
.538, 54(5-5.5 

Irish Gnevaiiees, 543-46; Mr. Glad- 
stone oil, .5.58 

Irish l.iiiid Bill (1870), .560 0*. ; (1881), 
li(i 5-158 ; (IKSC), 7(51-5 
Irish Land Laws, .557-60. See. aUo 
liish Land Bill 

Irish ijand Leaguo, 661, 6(5(5-68 
Irish University Bill, The, 581-86 

Jamaica Oons(itntioii, Bill for bus- 
ponding the, 237-38 
Jerusalem BisUojiric, Tlic, 280 
Jevoiis, Stanley, ami tiic (Joal Ques- 
tion, 480-82; Intel view of with 
Mr. Gladstone, 481 
Jones, Arclideacoii, 66 
Jowett, Benjamin, and Mr. Gl.ad- 
.stoiie, 556 

Kay-Shnttleworth, Sir .lames, ndvo- 
eute.the Liiu'astciian Sy.slem of 
Education, 215 
Kean, ('liai les, 7.5 

Keat<', Dr., Headmaster of Eton, 72- 
74, 7.5, 86, 87 

“ Kiiimiiiiham Trcnty,” The, (5(58-71 
Kiiatclilaill - IIugo.SbCii. See Bia- 
bounie. Lord 

Kiiowle.s, Mr. Jaiiio.s, and Mr. Gl.ad- 
stoiie, 19, 708 

Laliouchere, Mr. Henry, M.P., and 
Iloiuc Rule, 706 

Lacaita, Sir Jame.s, his Recolleetioiis 
of Air. Gladstone 3(54 (i.5, .399 
LaiK'ashirc G«»tton Fuminc, The, 430, 
431, 432, 44.> 

Land League, In.sh, 061, 66(5-08 
Leeky, Higlit H<m. W. B. II., and 
Home Rule, 710 

Leeds, Mr. Gladstone’s Election for, 
646 

Leopardi, Mr. Gladstone’s Essay on, 
J52 

Lewis, Sir George Coniew’all, 74, 387, 
414-16, 544 

Licemsing Act (1872\ The, 582-83 
Lincoln, Loixl (altcrwar(I.s Fiftli Duke 
of Newe^stlu), one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Eton Friends, 75 ; a Mem- 
ber of the “ Weg," 10.3 ; at the 
Oxford Union, 127 ; recommends 
Mr. Gladstone to liis Fatlier, 132 ; 
is appointed a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, 195 ; retires from South 
Notts, ,320 ; divorces Lady Lincoln, 
847-49 ; Accession of, to the Duke- 
dom, 369 ; takes Oifice as Colonial 
Secretary in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Ministry, 871 ; favours War with 
Russia, 379, 613 

Lister, Lady Theresa, her Musical 
Parties iu 1838, 217 
Literature, Mr, Gladstone’s Contri- 
butions to, 452-78, 465-69 et 
passim 

Liverpool, Electoral Corruption at, 
167-70, 178-79 

Lloyd, Bishop, his Early Death a 


Misfortune to the Church of Eng- 
Iniid, 204 

Local Government, Importance of, 
recognised by Mr. Gladstone in 
1 868, 538 ; Mr. Gosclieii’s Bill on, 
576, 634 

Lords, House of, 206-7 ; and the Re- 
peal of the Paper Duty, 423-2,5 ; and 
Irish Clinrch Disestablishment, 
.554 ; Mr. Bright on, 555 ; ami tlie 
Ballot Bill, 571 ; and the Abolition 
of Army I^irchase, 571, 572-74 ; 
and the Lainl *Ac*t (if ISftf, 668 ; 
and the Ci>unty Franchise, 675-77 ; 
and Mr. Ghidstonit’s Fourth Ad> 
ministration, 724-25 ; and Homo 
Rule, 728-30 ; and ^lo Parish 
Councils Bill, 519-20, 781 
Lowe, Bobf.'rt (Viscount Sherbrooke), 
Declaration as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Masterful ness, 23 ; at the Oxford 
Union, 12.5, 12(5, 127, 1.34 ; on the 
(Jouiity Franchise, 459; and the 
Hefoiin Bill of 1S66, 48.5-90 ; 

1 .‘lilies to Iiish Disestablishment, 
501 ; joins the First, Gladstone 
Almistry, 542; and the jiroposed 
Mat ell Tux, 571 72 ; and his 
(Quarrel witli Ayrton, .588, 608 
Lowell, .James Rii.sscll, Mr, and 
Gl.ulstoiip, 332 
liyjill, J. E., 123, 126 
l.Midhurst, Lord, 197, 423 
J.yttelton, Lord, asu Kcliolar, 138 39 ; 
lusMariiagctoMiss Mary Giynne; 
238 

Ijytlelton, Lady (nee Olynric), Mar- 
iifigcol, 23S 

L>tton, Earl of, and Afghaiinstan, 031 
(532 

Lytton, Lord ( Buhv(T-Ly ttonl, and 
Mr. Gladstoiui’s Mission to the 
lonmn Islands, 398-99 

Alaoauliiv, Lord, on eiifranehising 
the dews, H8-lt» ; meets Mr. 
Gladstone at liom<% 233 ; his 
Review of “’J'he State in its Rela- 
tions with the Clinrch,’’ 233-35 ; 
Ills Attack, s upon the (Chinese in 
(Joniiection witli theOpium Traffic, 
241 ; taunted by Mr. (jrladstono 
with his Depaitiirc from Family 
I’niditions, 243 ; on tiie House of 
Lords, 244; Mr, Gladstone, on, 
467-69 

AleCarthy, Mr. Justin, 722, 723 
MacColl, Canon, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Speech on the Irish University 
Bill, 585-86 (footnote) 

Mucleod, Norman, Mr. Gladstone on, 
463 

Maiden Speech, Mr. Gladstone's, 170 
Malmesbury, Lord, References to hia 
Diary, 306, 554 

Maiming. Henry Edward (Cardinal), 
J02, 113, 116, -129-30 ,* his Friend- 
Bhij) with Mr. Gladstone, 130 ; 
an Evangelical ChamploD, 204; 
is Godfather to Wm. Henry 
GAidstoiie, 239 ; receives a Letter 
from Mr. Gladstone on the May- 
iiootli Grant, 312-13 ; his Secession 
to Rome, 8.51-52 ; on Mr, Glail- 
atonc’s Visit to Borne in 1806, 491- 
92 ; and Mr. Gladstone’s Altaev 
on Modern Romanism, 616-17 
Match-tax, The proposed, 572 
Alaurice, F. D., his Influence at Ox- 
fm-d, 102, 103, 124 

Maynooth Grant, The, 223-27, 264, 
312-14 

Maxwell-Seott, Mrs., Daughter of 
James Hope-Scott, 852, 858, 854 
MellKiurue, Lord, 190, 192, 204, 288, 
276 

Merivole, Charles, 102 
Hiall, Edward, and the Elementary 
Eiiucation Bill, 568 
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Aftcrooo«m, Tlie, T8 
MuIlothiHn, Ml*. GladHtone’s Repre- 
sentation or^ ($80-34, ($3(3, ($40-40, 
($87-89, 6$>2-9t, 721 
Miluer-Gibsnii, Mr., 391, 39.'), 421 
MilneH-Gnskell. See GiiHkell 
Millies, Moiicktoii. ' Hougliton, 
Lord 

Mulesworth, Sir Williain, 371 
Monkswell, Lord, EUnatmii of, to the 
Judicial Coinmitlee of the Privy 
Council, 578 ^ 

MoiitcnegiAo, Mr. Olailstone and, 45($- 
57, 052-54 • 

Morley, Mr. Johnoand Coercion, 003 ; 
and Home Rule, (»9(), ($97, ($98, 703- 
5 705, 70^ 712, 71 3 (motnoti'), 710, 

Morpeth, Viscount, 110, ‘22.5-20 
Mount-Temple, Lord (Willnam Guw- 
per), 87 

Mozley, Thonius, “ Reminiseenct"^ ” 
of, 204 

MunicMial Corporaiions The, 

204-7 

Murray, Mr. John, Coinment.SM( Mr. 
Gladstone on tlic Lilu of, 1($ 17 

Napoleon HI. and (hslni, ,39.") 
National Debt, Mi. (iladstoiie Ix'gins 
tlie Reduction of, 4.y(>-.s2 
Natural Immoi l.ality, Mr. Gl.id- 
stone’s Views on, ‘270 
Navy Kstimates in 1894, Mr. Glad- 
stone on, 731 

Neapolitan Misgovern ment and Mr. 

Gladstone, 3($3-(i(S, 4,57 
Negro Kmaiicii>alion, 91-92, 134, 171- 
74, 178, ‘214, 220, 243 
Newark-npon-Tient, Mr. (iladst<in‘''s 
Representation of, 15S ($4, 195-9(5, 
215, 275-70, 320-22 

Newcastle, Fourth Duke of, 15S-.59, 
iO‘2 

Newcastle Programme, Mr. Glad- 
stone and the, 7‘20 

Newman, John lleiiiy, at OxfonI, 
104, 1*21 ; Mr. (Jladstoue’s Estimate 
of liis Influence at Oxford, ‘203-4 ; 
his Sympathy with Mr. Gladstone 
under Adverse Ciitioism, 231 ; Ins 
'I’cstimony to Mr. Gladstone's 
Knowledge, of St. Augustine, 217 ; 
1)18 Secession, .310 

Nonconformists, Mr. Gladstone and, 
252-53, 2dO-(52, 263-0(5, 273, 5(53 
Norfolk, Duke of, and 3Ir. Glad- 
stone’s Funeral, 743 
Northcote, Statfoi'd (Earl of Iddes- 
leigh), becomes Mr. Gladstone’s 
Private Secretary, 282; defend. s 
the Recall of Sir Kardloy Wilmot, 
889-40; supports Mr. Gladstone as 
Candidate for Oxfoi*d University, 
342 ; takes up the Work of Civil 
Service Reform, 87‘2-73 ; enti*rs 
Parliament under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Auspices, 874 ; seeks a Leader and 
flntls one in Disraeli, ,389 ; on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Indictment of the 
Irish Church. 460 (footnote) ; .iQid 
the Eastern Question, 625 ; defends 
Tory Finance m 1880, 686 ; CjOS ; i.s 
elevated to the House of Lords, 
632 ; hU Death, 711 

Oakeley, Frederick, 08, 103 
Obstruction, Parliamentary', 659, 601- 
63 

O'Connell, Daniel, on Electoral Cor- 
ruption at Liverpool, 18, 179 ; on 
the House of Lords, 205-6; supports 
the Whigs and is denounced by 
; Mr. Gladstone, 210 ; his Paiody on 
“ the Three Colonels,’’ 224 ; takes 
a Journey with Mr, Gladstone, 
286-36 (footnote); Mr, Gladstone 
on. 468-64 ; 716 ^ 

O’Connor, Foargus, 844 


Oratory, Mr. Gladstone’s, 46-51, 80- 
87, 128-29, .502-27 et. jMSsitiL 
Orsini, and the Attempt to assns* 
sinute Napoleon III , 895 
O'Slnvji Di voire Case, 719-*26 
<>xfor«l Union Societv, The, Fonmhi- 
tion of, 112; Mr. Gladstone Con- 
nection W'ith, 11.3-34 
Oxford Universily, Mr. Glad.stonc’s 
Career at, 94-110; a Petilion of, 
against Reform, 109; compaieil 
witli Cambridge, 111-12, 1.50 51 ; 
Mr. Glad8l.one’s Love for, 1.50; a.s 
a Traitiing-grouml for Prime Min- 
isters, 1.51 ; the Duke of Welling, 
ton’s Election as Chancellor of, 
188-84 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Represen- 
tation of, 340-342, 372, 391, 417, 
449, 4.50-51, 474-76 ; his Lecture 
on, 400 

Palmer, Ronudell. Nee Selborne, laird 
Palmer of Magdalen and the Oxiord 
Union, 126 

J’alniei.st<*n, Lor<l, ajipointetl Foreign 
Secietnry; on Umveisity Te.sts, 
190; Mr. Ghnlsione’s Disgust witli, 
.344 ; Ills Gieiil iSpeeeh in the Don 
Paciiico Debate, .3.57 ; is dismissed 
by ami deieats Loid John Russell, 
36S ; Ins Eulogy of Turkey*, .37.5 ; 
works foi War with Russia, 379 ; 
i •‘signs, but IS induce*! by Qlad- 
.stoiio to rciraiu in Office, 879 ; 
bis First Mimstiy, 3S2 ; and Civil 
)Ser\ i<*e Reform, 388 ; is defeated 
in Pailiamont ill C«)nnectlon with 
the Ca.se of the At'rtm, but Vn*- 
toiions in the Country', 391 ; ^’le- 
feated on the Cons piracy to 
MntderRiII, 395; Ins Govoriimeiit 
of 1859, 417; Ills Relations witli 
Mr. Gladstone, 4*20; on keeping 
Mr. Giudstom; “muzzle*!,” 4.51; 
Death of, 478; Mr. Gla*istoi]e's 
Memorial Hpeech on, 478-79 
Papal Soveielguty, Mr. Gladstone on, 
.508 

Paper Dntv, Repeal of the, 4‘2.3-25 
Parish ConiKdls Bill, The, 7‘2S, 7.31 
Parliamentary Refoiiii See Uefoiiu 
I’uniell, C. )S , 659, 6(50, 6($J-6‘2, 091, 
094-9.5, 70.S, 713, 7P>-20 
Parnell C*»mmissio«, 1(5, 719 
Parnell, Hir H., and Financial Re- 
form, 289 

Patb'sou, Bisli(,p, Mr, Gla*l.stoiic on, 
461 

Peace-at-aiiy- Price, Mr. Glad.stoiic 
on, ($41-42 

Peel, Sir Robert, and Catholic 
Eniaucipation, 121 ; loses his Seat 
for Oxfor«l Univeisity, 125 ; sent 
for by William IV. on the Dis- 
missal of the Melbourne Govern- 
ment, 193; forms an Adinmistra- 
tiou, 194 ; appoints Mr. Glad.stone 
a Junior Ixinl of the Treasury, 
194 ; is defeated in the .Country, 
196; his Resignation, ‘204 ; his 
Indignation at ‘‘ The State in its 
Relations with the Church,” 232 ; 
is sent for by the Queen, but 
abandons the Attempt to form a 
Ministry, 238; his Second Ad- 
ministration, 276 ; Greville’s Per- 
9 ptiou of Ills liberalism. 278 ; 
Ills Great Bii«lget of 1842, 287 ; Ins 
Rehirrn of the Tariff, ‘287, 288 ; his 
Acceptance of Free Trade in Corn, 
818-20; keeps the Whigs in Office, 
.‘143-44 ; Death of ; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Estimate of, 362 ; a Statue 
of, uiiveiletl at Manchester, 375 ; 
and the Income Tax, 404 
Peelite Period, Mr. GUdstono's, 885- 
402 

Foelites, the. Position of, in 1852, 368 ; 
their Coalition with the Whigs, 869 


Penj-dcli, Mr. Gl.adsfom* ami, 681 
Pliilliiiiore, Sir Walter, on Mr. Gliid- 
stone’.s Sympat.liy with the Cou- 
federate.s, 43(5-37 

Phoiiiix’ Park Tragt'dy, The, 671-72 
Piety. Mr. Gliulstoiiii’s, 39-42, 272-73, 
330, .549-42, 594 
Pigott Forgery, The. 713 
Place, Francis, 275 (l*)()tnotc), 276, 
.304 (footiiDtc) 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, Reh'rencea to 
hi.s “Peisoaal Rciiicmbianecs," 
556, 578 

Pow Ics, M r., and the Jlepresentati cc, 1 7 
Pr-acd, Mackwortli, 78 
Presbyterian Ritual, Mr. Gladstone 
on, 674 

Press, The, Mr. Gladstone on, 440-47 
I’lotcction, Mr. (Jhulstone’s Emimci- 
pation Irom, ‘294-99. See also Fr«‘e 
Trade, 

Pnbhe, W'orship llegnlation Bill, Mr. 

Gl.idsI one’s Gjiposition t*>, ($10-11 
I’nrcell, Mr., Relerenc«‘.s to Ins “Lite 
ot Maiming,” lOU, ill, 492, 617 

“ Radical Programme, The,” Mr. 

Gladstfim* and, 0S4-85 
Railway Regulation Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone's, 28 4 

Rawsoii, Rev. William, Mr, Gla*!- 
stonc’s First Teaidier, 66 
Rawson, Sir Rawson W., liis Recol- 
lection of Mr. Gln<lst*)iic at the 
Board of Trade, 280 ; Promotion 
of, 282 

Redi.stnbutioii Bill, The, 075 -77, 
()S1 

Redmond, Mr. John, 722 
Reform, Farluimeutary, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Goimeetion with, 106-10, 

J 25 -‘2.8, 402, 442-44, 459, 474-76, 
483-91, 49.$- 9.5, 075-77, 681 et pew- 
sim 

Real, Sir Wemyss, his Life of W. E. 

Forster, .561, (5.57-58 (lootnote) 
Rondel, Loid, 738, 743 
Rejmbln'ainsni in England, Mr Glad- 
stone’s Opposition to, .580 
Retiiement, Mr. GlmlsUmi'S First, 
(507-17 ; Ins Final, 7.31-36 
Ri5\ille, Dr., his Controversy with 
Ml. (Tla«!.stonc, 2.50 
Rice. See Spring Rico * 

Richter, Dr. Olniefalseh-, Author of 
“ Ky ])ios," 14(5 

Rij)on, Earl ol, leaves Kail Grey’s 
(Jov'crnment, 190; as Mi. Glad- 
stone’s Chief at the Board of Trade, 
276-77, 278-79 

Ripon, Marquis of, appointed Viceroy 
*>f India, 650 ; and Homo Rule, 
705 

Ritualism, Mr. Gladstone on, 538-39, 
($11, 614-15 

Rubbius, Mr. A. F., References to his 
“ Burly Public Life of Wm. Ewart 
Gladstone," 162, 170, 177, 23,S-39 
Rochester, Bishop of, 735-36, 738 
Roebuck, J. A., ]66, 199, 211, 217-18, 
357, 361, 882, 398 

Rogeis, Frederic. See Blaciiford, 
laird 

Rogers, Dr. Guinness, 740 
Rogers, Professor Thorobl, Epigram 
of, on Gladstone and Disraeli, 608 ; 
661 (footnote) 

Romanism, Modern, attacked by Mr. 
Gladstone, 615 

Ro.sebery, Earl of, 626, 631 j and the 
First Midlothian Election, 646 ; 
as Foreign Secretary*, 698, 728 ; 
726, 730 ; as Premier, 782, 734 ; 
748 

“ Round Table Conference," The, 712 
Houtch, Benjamin, M.P., 186 
Russell, Lord John (Earl Russell), 
192 ; moves the House into Coin* 
inittoe oil the Tempoialitios of the 
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Irish Clmrcb, 202 ; carries the Be- 
solution, 204 ; brings in the Muni, 
cipal Corporations Bill, 204 ; pro- 
poses Cocraion for Canada, 211 ; 
and the Com Laws, 286-^7 ; 800 ; 
his Edinburgh Letter on the Cf>m 
Laws, 819 ; his Failure to form a 
Cabinet in 1845, 819 ; resigns, but 
resumes Office ; introduces the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 80d-€r, 
868; dismisses Lord Palmerston 
and is himself defeated, 868 ; pro- 
poses Alliance to the Peelites, 
868 ; his Correspondence with 
Lord Aberdeen on the Subject, 
80i»-70 ; accepts Office under Lord 
Abenleen ns Foreign Secratary, 
871 ; favours War with Russia, 
879; defeats the Derby Govern- 
ment, 402 ; as Foreign Secretary 
under Palmerston, 417 ; is elevated 
to the House of Loids, 428 ; 474 ; 
succeeds Palmerston as Premier, 
479 ; Career of his Ministry, 482- 
01 ; resJgns on the Reform Bill of 
1866, 491 ; retires from the Leader- 
ship of the Party, 498 ; supports 
Irish Disestablishment, 601 
Bussell, Mr. G. W, K., References to 
Monograph on Mr. Gladstone, 148, 
14tj, 209, 240-41, 499, 580 ; 080 
(footnote I 

Russian Intervention in the Balkans, 
Mr. Gladstone on, 621-22 

St. Deiniol’s Library and Hostel, 85, 
208, 592 

Salistmry, Marquis of (Lord Robert 
Cecil), 895 (footnote), 498 (foot- 
note) ; denounces Mr. Gladstone’s 
Treatment of tbc House of Lords, 
425 ; 400 ; and the Constantinoiilc 
Conference, 621 *, his Return from 
the Berlin Congress, 626; his First 
Administration, 682 ; his Irish 
Policy, 688, 687, 691, 690, 705 ; his 
Second Administration, 709, 711, 
713-14, 715-16, 719-20, .722-28; 
734, 742, 743 

Saiidon, Lord, liis Kleetion for Liver- 
pool, Petitioned against, 168-70 
Scholarship, Mr. GladsLjne’s, l.S5~54. 
See also Critic, Mr. Gladstone 
as a 

Scudamore, Mr., and the Post-Olflce 
Scandal, 586 

Selborne, Karl of (Roundell Palmer', 
124, 126, 209, 851, 066, 668, 697, 
698, 699 

Sehvyn, George Augustus, 74, 78, 79, 
96 

Senior, Nassau, and Mr, Gladstone, 
886, 411, 418-14 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, on Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1841, 280-81 ; on Mr. 
Gladstone’s SuptKirt of the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Bill, 808 
Slmw-Lcfevre, Right Hon. G. J., 542 
Shell, Bichanl Lalor, 287-88 ; his 
Forecast as to Mr. Gladstone, 808 
Sherbrooke, Viscount. See Lowe, 
Robert 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Mr. 
Gladstone on, 467 

Shuttleworth. See Kay-Shuttle worth 
Sibthorp, Colonel, and the Maynooth 
Grant, 228-24, 226 
Slavery. 8u Negro Emancipation 
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Natural Histo^, Cassell's Concise. By K. Pkrceval Wright, M.A., Jl.D., 
F.L.S. With »»‘veral Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Natural History, Cassell's New. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M. B. , F. R. Sw 

F.G.S. Cheap Edition. With about 2,000 Jllusts. Three Double Vols., 6s. each. 

Nature and a Camera, With. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. With Frontis- 
piece, and 180 Pictures from Photographs by Cherrv Keartom. 21.S. 

Nature’s Wonder-Workers. By Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Nelson, The Life of. By Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates. 3s. 6d. 
Newman Hall : An Autobiography. With Portrait and Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. 
New Zealand, Pictorial. WithPrefacebySirW.B. Perceval, K.C.M.G. lllust. 6s. 
NoybIb, Popular. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

Potsherds. By mabbi- C. Birchknouch rMrs hfnry birciipnough). 

The Befluer’s Fire By M. Hocklifpb (Mrs. Hrnp.st Hocicliffek 
(iraoe O’Malley, Prlnoess and Pirate. By Roberi' Mach ray. 

A Xiixnited Suooeas. By Sarah Pi rr. 

The Wrothams of Wrotham Court. % 1 'rancrs Hhaih FRRSHFiHt.n. 
lU-gotten Gold : A Story of a Great Wrong and a Great Revenge. By W. G, TARbbt. 
flantixnental Tommy. \ T,„ » w nABBin 
The Little Minister S^*^®**^ 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of France, lov stant nv wkvman 
T he Story of Pranols Cludde. / stanlhv wkyman. 

The Garden of Swords ; A btory of the Siege of Strasborg. n 
K ronstadt. / 

Puritan's Wife, A. y By Max Pbmbbrtok. 

The Impraanable 'Jity. \ 

AlsoCh«ap Edition, 3s. 6d. J 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 


By R. L. STF.VF.NSON. 


Aho s Popular 
Edition^ 3s. 6d. 
each. 


Kronstadt. / 

Puritan's Wife, A. y By Max Pbmbbrtok. 

The Impraanable 'Jity. \ 

AlsoCh«ap Edition, 3s. 6d. J 

Some Persons TTuknown.'i 

( B, E. W. Ho«»UNa . 

Rogue's M:aroh, The. ' 

Speotre Gold. \ 

By a Halr’s-Breadth. J. By Hf-ADON Hill. 

IliuMrated Edition. j 

The Girl at Cobnurst. \ 

SSToTiff rASr- B, F.ANK STOCKTON. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. ; 

Treasure Island. (Also People's Edition. 6d.) \ . 

The Master ot Bailantrao. 1 

The BlsoR Arrow. \ Also s Popular 

Kidnapped. (Also People’s Edition, 6d.) . By R. L. Stf.vf.nson. ) Eduion, 3s. 6d. 

Oatrlona. , , ^ . J each. 

(Also People’s Edition, 6d.) I 

Island Nights’ Entertainments. V 

The Wrooaer. By R. L. Sif.vknson and Lloyd Osbourne. 

What Cheer 1 By W Clark Russhll, 

Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook ot By Catherine 

J. Wood. Cheap Edition^ is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Nursing of Sick Children, A Handbook for the. By Catherine J. Wood. 2s. 6d. 
Our Own Country* With 1,200 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 3 Vols. 55, each. 
Painting, The English School ot. By Ernest Chesneau. Cheap Edition.^ 3s. 6d. 
Paris, Old and New. Illustrated. In Two Vols. 9s. or los. 6d. each. 

Penny Magazine, The New. The Biggest and the Cheapest in the World. 

Profusely Illustrated. Vol. I., 2s. 6d. 

Peoples of the World, Tha By Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. Complete in Six 

Vols. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Phrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of. Entirely Neau and largely 

increased Mdttion. 10s. 6d. Also in half-morocco, 2 Vols., 15s. 

Physiology for Students, Elementary. By Alfred T, "Schofield, M.D., 
M.K.C.S. With Two Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. New EdiEon, 5s, 
Picturesque America. Complete in Four Vols.. with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates, 
and about 800 Original Wood Engravings, ^xa 12s. the set. Popular Edition in 
Four Vols., price i8s. each. 

Picturesque Australaeia, Casseirs. With upwards ot 1,000 Illustrations. In 

Four Vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

PlOtnresque camda. With about 600 Original Illustrations. 2 Vols. 9s. the set. 


Selections from Cctssell <fc Company's Publications, 


Floturesque Eiu:opa» Popular Edition. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 

13 Excwisiie Litho Plates, from Orij^inal Ora wings and nearly aoo Original Ulus- 
‘i> tra'^ions. 18s. each. (The British Isles.) Two Vols. m One. Cheat* Jidttion. los. 6d. 

Flccurosque Medltertaxiean, The. With a Series of Magnilicent Illustrations 
from Original Designs by leading Artists of the day. Two Vols. Cloth, £'z as. each. 
Pigeons, Fulton’S Book Oi. Edited by Lewis Wright. Revised, Enlarged, 
and Supplemented by the Rev W. F. Lumlsy. With 50 Fulbpa^ Illustrations. 
Popular Edition. In One Vol., xos. 6d. Original Edition^ with 50 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Wood Engravings, azs. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., &c. With CoToured 

Plates and Maps and about 100 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 

PoUce and Crime, Mysteries of. A General Survey of Wrong<doing and 
Its PurBUit. By Major Arthur Griffiths. Two Vols. ais. 

Polytechnic SerieB, The. Practical Illustrated Manuals. {A List will be 

sent on application.) 

Portrait Gallery, Cassell’s Universal. Containing 240 Portraits of Celebrated 

Men and Women of the Day. Cloth, 6s. 

Potsherds. By Mabel C. Birchenough. (Mrs. Henry Birchenough.) 6s. 
Poultry! The Book of By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. Illustrated. los. bd. 
Poultry, The Illustrated Book ot By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Coloured 

Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. New Edition in Preparation. 

** Punch,” The History of. By M. H. Spielmann. With nearly 170 Illustra- 
tion.s Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, 16s. ; Large Peeper Edition^ as. net. 

Q*8 Works, Uniform Edition of. ss. each. 

Dead Man’s Book. (Also People’s The Astonishing History of Troy Town. 

Edition, 6d.) “ I Saw Three Ships.” and other Winter's Tales 

The Splendid Spur. Noughts and Crosses. 

The Deleotable iJuohy. Stories, Wandering Heath. 

Studies, and Sketches. The Blue Pavilions. 

Queen Summer ; or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and 
Portrayed by Walter Crane. With 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 

Queen Victoria, The Life and Times ol By Robert Wilson. Complete in 

3 Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. each. 

Queen’s Empire, The. Containing nearly 700 Splendid Full-page Illustrations. 

Complete in Two Vols. 9s. each. 

Queen’s London, The. Containing Exquisite Views of London and its Environs, 
together with a fine series of Pictures of the Queen's Diamond Jubilee Procession. 
Enlarged Edition^ los. 6d. 

Ballway Guides, Official. With Illustrations on nearly every page, Maps, &c. 

Paper covers, is. ; cloth, xs 6d. 

London and North Weetem Bailway. | Great Eastern Bailway. 

Great Western Bailway. | London and South Western Railway. 

Midland Bailway. London^ Brighton and South Coast Hallway. 

Ghreat NorthernBallway. | South Basteru Railway. 

Abridged and Popular Editions of the above Guides can also be obtained. Paper covers. 3d. each. 

Railways, Our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. By 

John Pbnulston. Illustrated. 2 Vols., iss. 

Rebemon of LU Carrington, The. By L. T. Meade. With Eight Original 

Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Refiner’s Fire, The. By M. Hockliffe (Mrs. Ernest Hocklifpe). 6s. 
Rivers of Great Britain : Descriptive, Historical, Pictonal. 

Bivera of the South and West Coasts. With Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations, sas. 
The Boyal Biver ; The Thames from Source to Sea. Popular Eautott, z6s. 

Bivers of the East Coast. With highly-finished Engravings. Popular Edition tte. 

Robinson Crusoe. Casselts Fine-Art Edition. Cheap Edition^ 3s, 6d. or 5s. 
Rogues of the Fiery Cross. By S. Walkey. With i6 Full-page Illustrations, cs. 
Ronner^ Henrietta The Painter of Cat>Llfe and Cat-Character. By M. H. 
Spielmann. D^^-paper Edition^ yes. 

Royal Academy Flcturea With upwards o( 200 magnificent reproductions 
of Pictures in the Royal Academy, ys- fid. 

Russo-Turklsh War, Cassell's History oL With about 400 Illustrations. New 

Edition. In Two Vols., os. each. 

Bala, George Augustus, TBe Life and Adventures of. By Himself. Cheap 

Edition. One Vol., ^%. fid. 

Saturday Journal, CasseU’s. Illustrated throughout. Yearly Vol., 7s. 6d. 




Selections from Cassell dh Compands Publications. 


Scarlet and Blue; or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors. By John Farmer, ^s. 

Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. Cheap Editton. xd. f “ 

Soienoe for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., Ac. ® Clnap 
Edition, With over 1,700 Illustrations. Five Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Science Series, The Century. Consisting of Biographies of Eminent Scientific 
Men of the present Century. Edited by Sir Hbnry Roscob, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. ' 

Paateur. By PERCY Frankland, F.R.S., and Mrs. Frankland. 

John Dalton and the Ulae of Modern Chemistry. By Sir Hbnrv E. Roscob, F.R.S. 
nCador Hennell, F.H.8,, and tho Bise of English Geography. By Sir CLBMbnts R. 


>r Bennell, F.a.8,, and tho Bise of English Geography. I 
MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S.. President ol the Royal Geographical Society. 

•instus Von Ideblg: His Dlfe and WorR. By W. A Shensi one. 

The Semohels and Modern Astronomv. By Miss Agnes M Clerkb. 

Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By Professor T. G. Bonney, F K.S. 

J. Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physios. By R. T. Glazhbrook, F.R.S. 

Btunphry Davy, Poet and Puilosopher. By T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. 

Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Seleotiou. By Edward B. Poulton, 


M.A. F.R.S. 


Michael Faraday, His Life and Work. By Prof, silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S. 5s. 

Scotland, PicturcBaue and Traditional. By G. £. Eyke-Todd. 6 s. 

Sea, The Story of the. An Entirely New and Original Work. Edited by Q. 

Illustrated. Complete in Two Vols., 9s. each. Cheap Edition^ 5s. each 
Sea-Wolvee, The. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. 
Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated. 6s, 

Shattesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.a., The Life and Work ot By Edwin 
Hoddrr. Illustrated. Cheap Edition^ 

Shakespeare, The England of. New Edition By £. Goadby. With Full- 

page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 234 pages, as. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays of. Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Complete in 13 Vols 

cloth, in box, sis. ; also 30 Vols., cloth, in box, sis. ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 42s. 

Shakepere, The Leopold. With 400 illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 

Furnivall. Cheap Edition^ 38, 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxhurgh, 7s. 6d. 
Shakepere, The RoytiL With 50 Full-page Illustrations. Complete in Three 
Vols. 108. 6d. the set. 

Shellback, The : or at Sea in the 'Slztlea By Alec J. Boyd. Illustrated. 6s. 
Slgbte and Scenes in Oxford City and University. With 100 Illustrations 
after Original Photographs. In One Vol. 21s. net. 

Sketohea, The Art of Making and Using. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty Illustrations, ss. 6d. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various Writers- . 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Complete in Six Vols. Vols. I. (Revised Ed.). 
II., and III., iss. each. Vols. IV. and V., 17s. each. Vol. VI., xBb. 

Some Persona Unknown. By E. W. Hornung. 65. 

Spectre Otold. A Novel. By Headon Hill. Illustrated. 6s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell's Complete Book oL Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., &c. Illustrated. 6s. 

Story of My Life, The. By the Rt Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.CS.I., 

&C. Two Vols. 218. 

Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Cheap Editu n, xos. 6d. 

Taxation, Municipal, at Home and Abroad. By J. J. O’Meara. 7s. 6d. 
Thames, The TldaL By Grant Allen. With India Proof Impressions of 20 
Magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and many other Illustrations, after 
ori^nal drawings by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. New Edition^ cloth, 43s. net. 

Things 1 have Seen and People I have Known. By G. A. Sala. With Portrait 
and Autograph, s Vols. sis. 

Three Homes, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar,^D., F.R.S. New 

Edition, With 8 Full-pace Illustrations. 6$ i' 

To the Death. By R. D. Chetwode. With Four Plates. 5s. 

Treasure Island. A Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main. By R. L. 
Stevenson. Illustrated. Library Edition 6s. Popular Edition, 3s. fid. Peoplds 
Edition, fid. L 

Treatment. TOe Year-Book of^ for 180S. A Criti^l Review for Practitioners of 

Medicine and Surgery. Fifteenth Year of Issue. 7s. fid. 

Trees, Familiar, Some. By Prof. G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.& With 

Forty Full page Coloured Plates, i&s. fid. 



Selections from Cassell <fc Cofnpanjfs Publications, 


ITnole Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With upwards of loo 

Original llluiitrations. Fine Art Memorial Edition. 7s. 6d. 

“tJnicote": The irnlversaJL Telegraphic Phrase Book. Pocket or De.'^k 

• Edition, as. 6d. each. 

United States, OasseU's History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 Ulus- 

^ trations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

.Uniyersal History, Cassell's Illustrated. With nearly One Thousand 

Illustkations, Vol. I. Early and Greek History. — Vol. II. The Roman Period. 

Vol III. The Middle Ages.— Vol. IV. Modern History. 9s. each. 

Verses. Wise or Otherwise. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 3s. 6d, 
Vicat Cole, R.A., The Life and Paintings of. Illustr ated. In Three Vols. ^3 3s. 
War and Peace, Memories and Studies of. By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. 

Original hdition. t6s. Cheap Edition^ 6s. 1. 

Water-Colour Pa-lntlng, A Course oC With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 
R. P. Leitch, and full Instructions to the Pupil. 5s. « s 

Westminster Abbey, AnnaiB of. By E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 

Illustrated. With a Preface by the Dean op Westminster Cheap Edition. 21s. 
White, Sir William. By Sutherland Edwards. With Portrait. Two 

Wild BtM8,^FamlUar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 
Plates in each. (In sets only, price on application.) 

Wild nowers, FamlUar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S.. F.S.A. With 200 
Coloured Plates and De.scriptive Text. Cheap Edition. In Five Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
WUd Flowers Collecting Book, in Six Parts. 4d. each. 

Wild Flowers Drawing and Painting Book. In Six Parts. 4 d. each. 

Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It. By Richard 

Keakton, F.Z.S. Iholusely Illustrated from Photographs, taken direct from 
Nature, by Cherrv Kearton. 6s. . . . 

Windsor Castle, ihe Governor's Guide to. By the Most Noble the Marquis 

OP Lornk, K.T Profn.sely Illustrated Limp cloth, is. Cloth boards, gilt edges, as. 

World of Wit and Humour, Cassell’s New. With New Pictures and New 
Text. Complete in Two Vols., 6s. each. 

With Claymore and Bayonet. By Col. Percy Groves. With 8 Plates. 3s. 66. 
Work. The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Half-Yearly Vols. 4s. each. 

” Work *’ Handbooks. A Series of Practical Manuals prepared under the Direc- 
tion of Paul N. Hasluck, Editor of Work. Illustrated. Cloth, is. each. 
iVorld of Wonders, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Two Vols., 
4s 6d. each. 

onng Blood. A Novel, By E. W. HORNUNG. 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


The Quiver. Monthly, 6d. 

CasnelVs Magazine. Monthly, 6d, 

The New Penny Magazine* Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Little Folks Magazine* Monthly, 6d. 

Th-e Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 4jd. 

CasselVs Saturday Journal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Chums. The Illustrated Paper for Boys. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
Work. The Journal for Mechanics. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Buildin^World. The Journal for the Building Trades. Weekly, 
id. ; Mo^ly, 6d. 

Cottage Gardening. Illustrated. Weekly, Jd. ; Monthly, 3d. 

Full particular of CASSELL & COMPANY’S Monthly SC^ PubUWtlOlIl 
Jill be pound in CassAl & Company’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE, wht^^y 
be had at all Booksellen’, or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. LudeaUHiU . London. 



Stuctums from CasseU, ds Company's PublUcUions, 


fSibbs anb SleltgiouB Morhs. 

Bible BtOiprapliies. illustrated, is. 6d. each. 

Tiie Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-Day. By the Rev. GboRCB BaintoM, 
The Btoty of Moses and Joshua. By the Rev. J. Tblford. 

The Story of Judees. By the Rev. T. Wycliffr Cbdgb. 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rev. D. C. Tovby. 

The Story of David, By the Rev. J. Wiu>. 


The Story of Jesus, in Verse. By J. R. Macduff. D.D. xs. 6d. 


Bibls. Cassell’s Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, gilt 

edges, ;^a los. ; best lull morocco, .£3 15s. 

Bible, Cassell’s Ouiuea. With 900 Illu‘‘trations and Coloured Maps. Royal 4to. 

Leather, 21s. net. Persian antique, with corners and clasps, 25s. net. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With Illustrations, 
Maps. &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s Couclse. By the Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D., 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Bible Student in the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 
M.A. Entirely Neto and Revised Editunt^ is. 4d. 

Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition^ 
3s. 6d. 

Bunyan’B Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d ; cloth 

gilt, gilt edge.s, 5s. 

Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to, Bqo pp. i^oth Thousand, 
Cheap Edition, 75. 6d. Superior Edition, with 6 Coloured Plates, gilt edges, xos, 6d. 
Child’s Life Of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 
200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured Plates^ 
doth, giU edges, zos. 6d. 

Church of England, The. A History for the People. By the Very Rev. H. D. M, 
Sfkncb, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete in 4 Vols., 6s. each. 
Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. By the Rev. H, E. Noyes, D.D. 

Illustrated. 26, 6 (i. 


Commentary for Eng ilBb Readera Edited by Bishop Ellicott, With Con- 
tributions by eminent .Scholars and Divines : — 

Hew Testament. Original kdHim. Three VoI<„ cis. each ; or in half- morocco; 143. fid. 

tlieset. Popular Editton. Unnbrdged. Three Vob., 4s. each. 

Old lestament. Original hditioru Five Vols., srs, each ; or in balf-morocco, 
£7 17s. fid. the sat. Popular EdUion. Unabridged. Five VoK., 4s. each. 


The Complete Set of Ei^ht Volumes in the Popular Edition is supplied at 304. 


Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by^ Bishop Ellicott. 
Volume Edition, Suitable for School and General Use. 

KomaUB. as, fid. 

Corlutbiaua 1. and 11. 3s. 
aalatians, BpUeaianB, and 
Philippians. 3s. 

OoloBBiana, Tbessalonlana, 
and Timothy, sa 


Handy 


Titus,, Philemon, Hebrewa, 


and James. 3s. 

loJohn. 


Peto^ Jude, and 
The Bevelaiion. 3s. 

An Introduction to the Haw 
Testament, as. fid. 


Bt. Matthew, ss* 6 d. 

St. Mark. 38. 

Bt. Iiuke, 38. 

Bt. John. 38. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles, 
s*- 6 d 

Commentary, The Old Testament Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 

Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 

Genesis. 3s. M. I Levitlous. 3*. | Deuteronomy. saM. 

Sxodus. 3S. I Humbers. as. fid. I 

Dictionary of Religion, The. An Encyclopaedia of Q^stian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesj^dcal Terms, History, 
Biography, &c. &c. By the Rev. William Benham, B.D. Cdeap Edition, los. 6 d. 

Dord Bible. With 200 Full-page Illustrations by Gustave DorE. Popular 

Edition, In One Vol. 158. Also in leather binding. {Price on appbcaiion,'y 

Early Ditys of Cbrlstlantty, The. By the Very Rev, Fean Farrar, D.D., F.R.& 

LfBtiAXY Edition. Two Vols., ass. ,• morocco. i,a as. 

Popular Edition. In One Vol. ; cloth, gilt edges, 78. 6d. ;.trce-cair, zss. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Pamily Prayer-Book, The. Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbb^. M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Martin. With Full-page Illustrations. New Edition, Cloth, vs. 6 d. 





Selections from Cassell ds Company's Pubacations, 


**Qrayen in tlie Rock or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference lo the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and else- 
who-e. By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., &c. &c. Illustrated. Ltbvary 
• *Etution^ in Two Volumes, cloth, with top edges gilded, 158. 


‘*^eart Chords.** 


A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. In cloth, is. each. 


My Father. By the Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden 
late Bishop oi MontreaL 

My Bible. By tl»« Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, ] 
Bishop of Kipou 

My WorA for G-od. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
Cotterin. 

My Bsmouonal Life. By I*reb. Chadwick, P.D. 
My Body. By the Rev. Prof W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 
My Soul. By tlie Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 

My Growth in Divine Life. By the Rev. 
Prebendary Reynolds, M.A, 


My Aspiratioxu. By the Rev. G. Matheson, D.D. 
My Hereafter. By the Very Rev. Dean Bicker- 
steth. 

My W^k with God. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Montgomery. 

My Aids to the Divine Life. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Boyle. ‘ 

My Sources of Strength. By the Rev. E. E. 
Jenkins, M.A. 

My Comfort in Sorrow. By Hugh Manniliau. 
D.D. 


Helps to Beliel A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Tbignmouth Shore, M.A.. Canon of Worcester, is. each. 


CREATION. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop oi Carlisle. 

Miracles. By the Hev. Brownlow Mait- 
land. M.A. 


Prayer. By the Rev. Canon Shore, M.A. 

The atonement. By William Connor 
Magee. D.D., Lata Archbishop ot YorK. 


Llfo Of Clirlst, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Cheap Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
Large Type Illustd. Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated 410. Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 

Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 94s. morocco, 4»*- 
Matin and Vesper Bella Earlier and Later Collected Poems (Chiefly Sacred), 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. With Frontispiece. Two Vols. 7s. 6 d. the set. 
Methodism, Side-Lights on the OonfLicts of, During the Second Quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century, 1827-1859. From the Notes of the Late Rev. Joseph 
Fowler of the Debates of the Wesleyan Conference. Cloth. 8.s. 

Moses and Oeology ; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science. ^ By 

the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. lUus. Library Edition^ los. 6d. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Evbtts, M.A, 

Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Old and New Testaments, Plain Introductions to the Books of tha Con- 

taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 pages. Edited by 

Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the New Testament. 304 pages. Edited by 

Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev, J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Containing 
upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 97s. 

"Quiver** Yearly Volume, Tha With about 600 Original Illustrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. 78. 6d. Alsp Monthly, 6d. 

St. George for- England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. Fifth 

Edition. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 5*. 


8 t Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated 4to Edition._^ 7s. 6d. , , 

Cheap Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. od. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 94s. ; calf, 495. 

Illustrated Edition, One Vol., tu.; morocco, as. 

Popular toiTiON. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 

Shortened Chur^ Services and Hymns, suitable for use at Children’s Services. 
Compiled by tne Rev. Canon Shore, Enlarged Edition, is. 


" Six Hundred YeaM ; " or, Historical Sketches bf Eminent Men and Women who 
have more or less come into contact with the Abbey and Church of H«^y Trinity, 
Minories. from xaot 10111803, and some account of the Incumbents, the Fabric, the 
1 Plate, &c. 9tc. By the Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., &c ^c. 
With 65 Illustrations. 158. 

Sunday:*’ Its Ori^n, History, and Present ObilgaUon. By the Yen. Arch- 
deacon HassSV JC).C.L. Ft/tA EdtUon. 7*. 



Selections from Cassell <& Company's Publications, 


(E&tttotional Motka anb l^titbcnta’ iHannala. - 

Agrrloiiltural Text-Books, OasseU's. (The " Downton ” Series.) Fully Il^istr^ted. 

By John Wrightson. Farm Crops, as. 6d. Live Stock, as. ' 

Alplialtet, Cassell’s PlctoriaL Mounted on Linen, with Rollers. is. 

Mounted with Rollers, and Varnished, as. 6d. 

Arithmetic :~>Howard’8 Art of Reokoningr. By C. F. Howard. Paper, is. ; ' 

cloth, as. Enlarged Edition, 5s. 

Arithmetics, The ** Belle Sauv^e.” By George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. With 

Test Cards. {List on application,) 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. is. 6d. 

Blackboard Drawl^ By W. E. Sparkes. With 5a Full-page Illustrations. 53, 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s. ; or cloth, 3s. For 
THB Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones’s System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

British Bmpire Map of the World. By G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholomew, 
F.K.G.S. Mounted or Folded, assl 

iDhemistry, The Public School By J. H. Anderson, M.A. 2& 6d. 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6 d. 

Dulce Bomum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of Gaudeamus," &c. Old Notation and Words, ss. N.B. — The Words of 
the Songs in ’’Dulce Domum” (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notation) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

England, A History of. From the Landing of Julius Caesar to the Present Day, 
By H. O. Arnold* B'obster, M.P. Eernsed Editton. Fully Illustrated. 5s. 
English Literature, A First Sketch of, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Prof. Henry Morley. ys. 6d. 

Budid, Cassell’a Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

EuoUd, The First Four Books of. New Edition, In paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 
French, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Revised Edition, Parts I. and II., each 
IS. 6d. ; complete, as. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

Freneh'Bnglish and Engllsh-French Dictionary. 3s. 6d. or 5s. 

French Reader. Cassell’s Public School. By Guillaume S. Conrad. 2s. 6d. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. 

Aatronomy. 5s. EUioiid. Books I., 11., ill. as. 6d. Books IV., V. . VI. M. dd. Mathematiool 
Tables. 3s. 6d. Option, as. 6<i, Hydrostatios. 3s. 6d. Algebra. Part X.. doth, as. 6d. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. Tides and Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 

Oaudeamua Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5s. 
Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

Geography, A Fractioal Method of Teaching (England and Wales). By J. H. 

Overton, F.G.S., 6d. 

Geometry, First Elements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. Illustrated. xs.6d. 
German Dictionary, Cassell’a German-English, English-German. Cheap 

Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5a. 

German Beading, First Lessons in. ByA.JXGST. Illustrated. x& 

Hand and Eye Training. By George kicks. B.Sc., and Joseph Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Vol. 1 . Designing with Coloured Papers. Vol. 11 . Cardboard Work, 
as. each. Vol. III. Colour work and Design. 3s. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with x6 Coloured 
Plates in each. 6s. each. Cards for OlaSB USO. Five Sets. xs. each. 
Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Ooloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in., 2s. each. Mounted 

on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s. each. (Descriptive pamphlet, t6 pp., id.) 

In Danger’s Hour ; or. Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. A Boc^ of Adventures 

for School and Home. With Four Coloured Plates and numerous ^mstrations. is. 8d. 

Italian Lessons, with Exerdsos, GasseU’s. In One Vol. 

lAtin Dictionary, Cassell’a (Latin-English and £nglish«Latin.) ga 6d.; 

half morocco. 5s. 

Latin Primer, Hie New. By Prof. J. P. Postgate. i}s, 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First By Prof. Postgate. xs. 

Latin Prose fbr Lower Forms. By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. as. dd. 

Laws of Bvery-Dsy life. Fat the Use of Schools. By H. O. Axnold-Forstbb, 
M.P. xa.6d. 



Seleetians from Casseil A Company's Publications, 


Little Folks* History of England. By Isa Craig>Knox. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Makingof tlie Home. The. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 

Building for Schools. A Practical Method of Teaching Geography 
(England and Wales). By J. H. Ovbrton. F.G.S. 6d. 

UlBrlbOroUgh Books : — arittunetlo Bxamples. T/u rrenon Bxerolaes. 35. 6d. Frenob 
Grammar, as. 6d. German Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

Mechanics. Applied. By John Perry, M.E.. D. Sc., &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Mechanics for Young Beginners. By the Rev. j. G. Easton, M.A. Cheap 

Edition^ 2$. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples In PractlcaL By 

R. G. Blaine, M.E. Netv Edition^ Revised and Enforced. With 79 Ulus. as. 6d. 
Metric Ohairta, Cassell's Approved. Two Coloured Sheets, 42 in. by 22 % in. 

illustrating by Designs and Explanations the Metric System, is. each. Mounted 
with Rollers, 3s. each. The two in one with Rollers, 5s. 

Models and Common Objects, How to Draw from. By W. E. Spakkes. 

Illustrated. 3s. 

Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to Shade from. By 

W. E. Sparkbs. With 25 Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell’s New. Consisting of x6 

subjects. Size, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3s. each. 

ot^ect Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Mi all, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fully 

Illustrated. New and Enlarg^ed Edition. Two Vols. is. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S., &a 

Illustrated, ts. qcL Three Parts, paper covers, sd. each : or cloth limp, 6d. each. 
Poetry forOhildrmi, Cassell’s. 6 Books, id. each ; or complete in One Vol., 
limp cloth, 6d. 

FopuDur Educator, Cassell’s. With Illustrations, Coloured Plates, and Maps 
in Colours. Cheap Edition, In Eight Vols., 3s. 6d. each. Also in Eight Vols., 
5s. each. 

Readers, Cassell’s Belle Sauvage." An Entirely New Series. Fully Illus- 
trated. Strongly bound in cloth. {List on afipUcation.) 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; also a 
Scottish Edition, cloth, ts. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell's Classical. Vol. I., is. 8d. ; Vol. II., 2s. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J. Dennls Hird. is. or is. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s “ Higher Glass. " {List on application. ) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell’s New, With Numerous Illustrations in each 

Book. (List on apphc'ition ) 

Readers, The Modem Geographical Illustrated throughout {List on application,) 
Readers, The Modern School. Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Rolit. An entirely novel system of learning French. By J, J. Tylor. ‘ 3s. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt lion, the 
Earl of Roseberj. K.G. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Sculpture, A Primer of. By E. Roscoe Mullins. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. illustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. 

Spelll^. A Complete Manual ol By J. D. Morell, LL.D. Cloth, is. Cheap 

Edition^ Ctoih limp, 6d. 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s. A New Cyclopaedia of Technical Education, 
with Coloured Plates and Engravings. Complete in Six Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Tec hnic a l Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout 16 Vols., from 2s. to 4s, 6d. 
{List free on application.) 

Technology, Mep^uais ot Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S.. and Richard 
WoRMBLL, M.A Illustrated throughout {List on application.) 

Things New and Old; or, Stories from English History. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forstrr, M.P. Fully illustrated. Strongly bound in cloth* Seven Books from od. 
to IS. 9d. 

World of OnrB,Thia By [J. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Fully Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition as. 6d. 

Yoxmg Citizen, The; or, Lessons in our Laws. By H. F, Lester, B.A. Fully 
Illustrated, as. 6d. Also issued in Two Patts under the title of ’* Lessons in Our 
Laws.” IS. 6d. each. 




SiUctions from Cassell <fc Company's Publications, 


1 

%ooha for ^oung people. 


Whys and Other Whye i or, Ourioue Creatures and Their Tales. By S H. 

Hambk. With Illustrations by Harry B. Nbilson. Boards, 5S. ; cloth fpilt, 6s. 6d. 

Miohy Magee’s Menagerie ; or, Strange Animals and their By 

$. H. Hamer. With 8 Coloured Plates and othei Illustrations by Harry B. Nbilson. 
Coloured Boards, js. 6d. 

Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, and a Tom Cat. The Surprising Ad- 
ventures of 'I'uppy and Tue. A New^ Fairy Story. By Maggib Browns. With 
Four Coloured Plates and Illustrations in text. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Victoria Painting Book for Little Folks. Containing about 300 Illus- 

trations suitable for CoIottrmR, is. 

** Little Folks” Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 480 pages of Letterpress, with 
Six Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Pictures printed in Colour. 
Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Little Ones. Yearly Vol. With Original Stories 
and Verses. Illustrated with Eight Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other 
Pictures printed in Colour. Elegant picture boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Beneatia the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 
F. J. Cross. Revissd and Enlarged Edison. Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. ; cloth 
boar^, as. 

Good Morning ! Good Night 1 Morning and Evening Readings for Children, by 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. ; cloth boards, as. 

On Board the Esmeralda i or, Martin Leigh’s Log, By J ohn C. Hutcheson. 

Illustrated. Cheap Edition, xs. 6d. 

Notable SMpwreoks. Cheap Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Limp cloth, is. 
Five Stars In a Little Fool. By Edith Cakkingi on. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Merry Girls of England. By L. T. Meade. 3s. 6d. 

Beyond the IMue Mountains. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 5s. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. New Edition, ss. 6d. 
A Book of Merry Tales. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne. IIlus. 3s. 6d. 

Story Poems lor Young and Old. By E. Davenport. 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated, ss. 6d. 
Magic at Home. By F^of. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. New Edition, ss. 6d. 
Heroes of Bvery^Bay Life. By Laura I..ane. Illustrated, ss. dd. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Cornew all-Jones. Hid. ss. 6d. 

Gift Books for Young Fai^te. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 
Illustrations in eadi. Cloth gilt, xs. 6d. each. 




of Kentuoky. By 


Bod Peathor a Tale of the Axnevioan 
VronUer. By Edward S. Ellis. 

Vritkerst or, ** It’s a hontt liane that haa 
No Tunuxig.*' 

Tvb^: or, ** Those who Live in Glees 
Houses shouldn't Throw Stones." 
Bhoda*s Howard. 


Jaok Marston's Anchor. 

Frank's Life-Battle. 

Major Monk's Motto; or, "Look Befbro 
you Leap." 

Tim Thomson's Trial; or, ** All is not Gold 
that Glitters." 

Butix's LUe-Work; or,*‘No PsJns. no Oeins.** 
Vnole William’s Oharges. 


“Golden Mottoes” Series, The. Each 

Full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 
"Nil Desperandum." By the Rev, F, Lang- 
brtdge, M.A, 

"Foremost rf Z Osn." By Helen Atteridgo. 
"Honour is my Guide." By Jeame Uering 
(Mis. Adams-AcUm). 


Book containing 308 pages, with Four 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 2S. each. 

" Aim at a Sure Bnd." By Emily Searchfield. 
"He Oonquera who Sndures." By the Author 
of *' May Cuiuiingham’a Trial," Ac. 

•• Cross and Crown” Series, The. With Four Illustrations ir^&ch Book. Crown 

SvOy 3$6 pages, sa 6<1. each. 


Heroes of the Indian Bmxdti^.or, Stories of 
, ValoursndViotoryT^y EAiertFoater. 
Xhrouffh Trial to Triumph: or, "The 
B^al Way." iy MadeUtw ^v^ Hunt. 

etcooa^^ Suflsri A Story of the Jews. By 

By Blre^i^Swordi A Story of tha Huguo- 
xiota. By Thecass ArcheK. 


Adam Hepburn’S Vo# t ATaleof Xirkand 
Covenant. , By Adnie S. Swam 

No. xm. ; Story of the Lost VeetsL 

A Tale of Early Christian Days. By Ewmom 

MurslulL 


Fvaedom’a Sword; A Story of the Days of 
Wallaoe and Bmoe. By Annie 8, Swan. 



Selections from Cassell <fe Company's Publicati^s, 


** Peeps Alxroad** Library. Cheap Editions. Cloth gplt, 2 S. 6d. each. 

Bamoles Bound liondon. By C. L. Wll^ Adventures in Wild PI 
Matteux. Illustrated. Gordon Stables. R.N. lUustra 

Around and About Old JBJnaUnd. By C Modern Exnlopers. By Thom 

^ Matdaux. lUustrated. trated. New and Cheafitr hdi 


pi^urs and Claws By one of the Auttiors of 
Written fora CWld.-, lUnatrated. 
Tbe True Boblnson Orusoes. 

Peeps Abroad for PoUts ait Borne. lUus- 
trated throughout. 


Wild Adventures in Wild Places. By Dr. 

Gordon Stables. R.N. lUustrated. 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas Frost, lllu- 
trated. New and Cheaper Hdtttatu 
Early Exptbrers. By Thomas Frost 
Home Cliat with our Young Polks. Illus- 
trated tliroughout 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 
throughout 


Tbree-and-Sixpenny Books for Toung: People With Original Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. each. 


Told Out of Sobool. By A. J . Daniels, 
t Bed Boee and Tiger Lily. By L. T. 
Meade. 

The Bomanoe of Invention. By James 
Burnley. 

t Bashful Piftaext By L. T. Meade. 

The King’s Command. A Story for Girls. 
By Maggie Symington. 

♦ A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L. T. Meade. 


t The White House at Inch Gow. By Sarah 
Pitt 

f Polly. By L. T. Meade, 
t The Palace Beautitul. By L. T. Meade. 
'•Follow my lioader.** 

For Fortune and Glory. 

IiOst Among White Afrioans. 
t A World of Girls. By L. T. Mead*. 


Books marked thus f can also be had in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 
Books by Edward 8. Ellis. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Scouts and Co^mrades. or 
Teoumeeh. Chiet of the 
Shawauoes. 

Klondike Kuggete. 
Cowmen and Bustlers. 

A Strange Craft and its 
Wonderful Voyage. ^ 
Pontiao, Chiet of the 
Ottawas. A Tale of the 
Siege of Detroit. 

In the Days of the Pioneers. 
The Fhautom of the Blver. 


The GKreat Cattle Trail. 
Shod with Silenoe. 

The Path m tne Bavine. 
The Hunters ot the Osark. 
The Camp in the Mountains 
Ked in the Woods. A Tale 
of Early Days in the West. 
Down the Mississippi. 

The Dast War Trail. 

Bed on the River. A Tale 
of Indian River Warfare. 
Footprints in the Forest. 


Up the Tapsjos. 

Ned in the Biook Koiue. 
A Story of Pioneer Life la 
Kentucky. 

The Young Banohers. 

The Dost Trail. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 
Lost In the '^Vllds. 

Lost in Samoa. A Tale of 
Adventure in the Navigator 
Islands. 


Tad; or, “(Sotting Even” with Him. 


Books by Edward B. Ellis. Illustrated, is. 6d. each. 

A.tT>B.viiithe'ForeBt 1 Wolf Ear the Indian. I The Boy Hunters of 

Astray in tne xoresB TueDaughter of the Chief- tuoky 

Captured by Indians. ( tain. I Bed Feather. 

OasseU'B Picture Story Books. Each containing 60 pages. 6d. each. 


The Boy Hunters of Ken- 
tucky 

Bed Feather. 


Dittle Talks, 
bright Stars. 

Nursery Joys. 

Pet’s Posy. 

T'xny Tales. 

Ulustrated Books for the 

Illustrated, pd, each. 
Bright Tales end Funny 
Pictures. __ 

Merry DltUe T^es. 
lAttle Tales for Ijittle 

Iiit^**^^ople and Their 
Pets. 

Tales Told tor Sunday. 
Sunday Stories for Small 
People., ^ ^ 

Stories and Pio^pres for 

Sunday. ' ^ 1 

RhiiHng Story Boor^f All 

Bunty and the Boys* 

The Heir of Bhndale. 

Thoms and Tangles 

TheiCtbokoo in tlie Bobia's 

Neat 


Daisy’s Story Book. 

Dot’s Story Book. 

A Nest of Stories. 
Good-Night Stories. 

Chats for Small Chatterers. 


Auntie’s Stories. 
Birdie’s Story Book. 
Iiittie Glumes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stories. 


Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. All 


Bible Pioturee lor Boys 
and Girls. 

Firelight Stories. 

Sunlight and Shade. 
Bub-a-dub Talea _ 

Fine Feathers and Fluliy 
Fur. 

Scrambles and Scrapes. 
Tittle Tattle Tales. 

Dumb Friends. 

Some Farm Friends. 


Those Golden Sands. 
Idttle Mothers and their 
Children. 

Our Sohoolday Honrs. 
Creatures Tame. 

Creatures Wild. 

Up and Down the Garden 
An Sorts ot Adventuraa 
Our Holiday Honrs. 
Wandering Ways 


Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stories. 


John’s Mistake. 

Surly Bob. 

The History of Five XdStle 
Pitohers. 

The Giant's Oradb. 

Bhag and DoXL ' 


The Cost of Bevenga 
Clever Frank. 

Among the Bedskins. 
The Ferryman of BrUL 
Harry Maxwell. 



SeUctums from Cassell ds Company s Publications. 


Blglit6Mip«im7 Story Booko. 

We» WUUa Wlnkla. 

UM Md Bowxui of a Don- 

Throe Wee^Tnater XiOMiee. ' 
vp the Dadder* 

Diok'sKero} Ob other Storiee. 


All Illustrated throughout. 

Tom Morrie^e Brrov. 

** Through Plood'-s^ntrouffh 
Fire.’* 

The GKrl with the GhUdet^ 
Looks. ^ 

Stories of the Olden Tli^e. 


The Chip Bov. 

Boses from Thoms. 
Faith’s Father. 

ByjMad md Sea 
Jeff and Lel& 

The Young Barringtons. 


Ubyary of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Wonders of Animal Xnstiuot. | Wonderful Balloon Asoents. 


Albums for Cblldren. With Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. each. 


The Album for Home. School, and Flay. 
My Own Album of Animals. 


Picture Album ol All Sorts. ItIustratedL 
The Ohit-Chat Album. Illustrated. 


Wanted— a King 

Fairy Tales in Other Landa 
dafd. 

Bohin'a By ElUnor Davenport Adams. 


Serlea Cheap Edition. Illustrated, ss. 6d. each. 

By Julia God. I Wanted— a King; or. How Merle set the 
Nursery Bhymes to Bighta. By Maggie 
Browna 


The ** World In Fiotures** Serlea 

xs. 6d. each. 

AH the Husaiaa. 

Chats about Germany. 

Peeps into China. 

The Land of Pyramids (Bgjrpt). 


Illustrated throughout Cheap Edition. 

I The Bastem Wonderland < Japan). 

Glimpses of South Amerioa. 

The Land of Tommies (India). 

The Isles of the Paoiflo. 


Two-ShlUlng Stcny Booka AU Illustmted. 

Stories of the Tower. 1 The Children of the Court. 1 Poor Nelly. 

Mr. Burke’s Nieces. | ^ko Four Cats of the Tip- jjx Mischief s gmiw. 

Idttle Flotapm. | Litfie^Sw’ Sunday Book. | other Tales. 


for the Little Ol^ea Fully Illustrated. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With Several 
Hundre^UustraUons. Boards, 3S.6d. cloth. 


Cassell’s Robinson Crusoe. With x o 
lUustratlona Cloth. «. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 
Cassell’S Pictoruu scrap Book, in six 
Books. 6d. each. 


The Old Fairy Tales. With Original Illus- 
trations. Cloth, IS. 

Cassell’s Swiss Family Robinson. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, as. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s, 

The New “Little Folks” Fainting Book. 
Containing nearly 350 Outline Illustrations suit- 
able for Colouring, zs. 


The World's Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 

Authors. With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, zs. each. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, BUhu Bur- 
ritt, Joseph Livesey. 

Sir Henry Kavelook and Colin Campbell, 


John Casaell. By G. Holden Pike. 

Cftarles Haddon Spurgeon. By Q, Holden 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Rose E. SeUe. 
^e Earl of ShafU»bury 
Sssmh Robinson, Agnes Weston, and Mm. 
Meredith. 

Mra. SomerviUe and Mary Carpenter. 
General Gordon. , t 

Charles Dickens. 

Thomas A.Bdlson and Samuel F. B. Morse. 
Sir Titus Salt and George Moore. 


Lord Clyde. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

David Livingstone. 

(George Muller and Andrew Reed* 
Richard Cobden. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Handel. 

Turner the Artist. 

George and Robert Stephmiaon. 


•a* 7 As meavt Wurks emn alM bt tuut Thru in On* VU.. tdgu. yx 
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CASSSLZ. S COMPANY, Lmitul, Ludgate tm, Lonaon; 
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